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CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE    CHRONOLOGY. 

Y '  Difieultie§  nf  the  Subject — whence  arianp,  Chnmdoifical  Deficieneie$  of 
the  Monuments,  Schema  of  Manetho,  of  Herodotus,  of  Diodcnts, 
untrustworthy,  ImpossAUity  of  an  exact  Chronology,  Limits  of  the 
Vncertainty—iD  for  the  Third  Period,  or  '  New  Umpire: '  (2)  for 
the  Second  or  Hyksos  Period  ('  the  Middle  Empire ')— (8)  for  the  First 
or  Earliest  Period  (the  '  Old  Empire*),  Possibility  of  an  instructive 
History  without  exact  Chronoloyy, 

It  is  a  |)atcnt  fact,  and  one  that  is  beginning  to  obtain 
general  recognition,  that  the  chronological  element  in 
the  early  Egyptian  history  is  in  a  state  of  almost  hope- 
Ic**'*  <)l>scurity.  Modern  critics  of  the  best  judgment 
and  the  widest  knowledge,  basing  their  conclusions  on 
identicaUy  the  same  data,  have  pubHshed  to  the  world 
views  upon  the  subject  which  are  not  only  divergent  and 
conflicting,  but  which  differ,  in  the  estimates  that  are 
the  most  extreme,  to  the  extent  of  above  three  thou- 
sand yean?!  Biickh  gives  for  the  year  of  the  accession 
of  Menes  (M*na),  the  supposed  first  Egyptian  king,  the 
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year  B.c.  5702,  Unger  the  year  B.C.  5613,  Mariette- 
Bey  and  Lenormant  B.C.  5004,  Brugsch-Bey  B.C.  4455, 
Lauth  B.C.  4157,  Lepsius  B.C.  3852,  Bunsen  B.C.  3623 
or  3059,  Mr.  Keginald  Stuart  Poole  B.C.  2717,  and  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  B.C.  2691.^  It  is  as  if  the  best 
authorities  upon  Boman  history  were  to  tell  us,  some 
of  them  that  the  Eepublic  was  founded  in  B.C.  508, 
and  others  in  B.C.  3508.  Such  extraordinary  diver- 
gency argues  something  unique  in  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  to  be  solved  ;  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable, 
since  the  materials  for  the  history  are  abundant,  and 
include  sources  of  the  most  unimpeachable  character. 
The  best  of  ancient  classical  historians  has  left  an  im- 
portant monograph  on  the  history  of  the  Egyptians  ;^  a 
native  writer  of  high  position  and  intelligence '  wrote 
an  elaborate  work  upon  the  subject,  whereof  we  possess 
several  extracts  and  an  epitome  ;  and  the  monuments 
discovered  in  the  country  and  recently  deciphered  con- 
tain a  mass  of  historical  information  more  varied,  more 
abundant,  and  more  curious  than  has  been  yielded  by 
the  researches  made  in  any  other  of  the  great  seats  of 
early  empire. 

The  chronological  value  of  these  various  sources  of 
information  is,  however,  in  every  case  slight.  The 
great  defect  of  the  monuments  is  their  incompleteness. 
The  Egyptians  had  no  era.  They  drew  out  no  chrono- 
logical schemes.  They  cared  for  nothing  but  to  know 
how  long  each  incarnate  god,  human  or  bovine,  had 
condescended  to  tarry  upon  the  earth.  They  recorded 
carefully  the  length  of  the  life  of  each  Apis  bull,  and 


^  OompaTe  the  list  given  b^ 
Brugsch  (Hilary  of  JEgtwC,  vol.  i. 
p.  30*,  E.  T.,  Ist  ed.)  with  that  of 
the  author  in  his  Onffin  of  Nations, 


p.  21. 

'  Herodotus,  book  ii. 

'  Manetho  of  Sebennytus^  priest 
of  On^  or  Heliopolis. 
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the  length  of  the  reign  ^  of  each  king ;  but  they  n^lected 
to  take  note  of  the  intervals  between  one  Apis  bull 
and  another,  and  omitted  to  distinguish  the  sole  reign 
of  a  monarch  from  his  joint  reign  with  others.  A 
monarch  might  occupy  the  throne  ten  years  in  con- 
junction with  his  father,  thirty-two  years  alone,  and 
three  years  in  conjunction  with  his  son — ^in  an  Egyptian 
royal  list '  he  will  be  credited  with  forty-five  years, 
although  his  first  ten  years  will  be  assigned  also  to  his 
father,  and  his  last  three  to  his  son.  C!ontemporary 
dynasties,  if  accepted  as  legitimate,  will  appear  in  an 
Egyptian  list  as  consecutive,  while  dynasties  not  so  ac- 
cepted, however  long  they  may  have  reigned,  will  dis- 
appear altogether.  Only  one  calculation  of  the  time 
which  had  elapsed  between  a  monarch  belonging  to 
one  dynasty  and  one  belonging  to  another  has  been 
found  in  the  whole  range  of  Egyptian  monumental  lite- 
rature, and  in  that — which  is  the  (apparently)  rough 
estimate  of  *  four  hundred  years ' — neither  the  terminus 

m 

a  quo  nor  the  terminus  ad  quem  is  determined.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  Egyptian  monumental  lists  are  not 
chronological  at  all ;  the  only  one  which  is  so,  the 
Turm  papyrus,  exists  in  tattered  fragments,  the  original 
order  of  which  is  uncertain,  while  the  notices  of  time 
which  it  once  contained  are  in  many  cases  lost  or  obli- 
t4.'rated.  The  latest  historian  of  Efjypt  says  of  it :  *  Xs 
the  case  stands  at  present,  no  mortal  man  possesses  tlie 
means  of  removing  the  dilHculties  which  are  inseparable 
from  the  attempt  to  restore  the  original  list  of  kings  from 
the  fragments  of  the  Turin  papyrus.     Far  too  mauy  of 


'  It  would  aepm  that  a  king  did  '  I.,  accordimr  to  Brufrseh  (History 
nut  btfCijDio  a  {zod  until  he  aaoeuded  vol.  i.  p.  12(),  Ist  ed.),  who  i«  given 
the  thnme.  in    the   Turin    pap}Tiu    fortj-dve 

'  Thi«  is  the  ce«)  with  UsurUeen    years. 
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the  most  necessary  elements  are  wanting  to  fill  up  the 
lacunae.  ...  It  also  appears  certain  that  the  long 
series  of  the  kings,  which  the  papyrus  once  contained, 
was  arranged  by  the  author  according  to  his  own  ideas 
and  views.'  ^  It  may  be  added  that  the  chronological 
element  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
papyrus,  while,  as  the  papyrus  itself  belongs  to  the 
time  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  it  furnishes  no  mate- 
rials at  all  either  for  the  chronology  or  the  history  of 
the  later  kingdom.  These  many  and  great  defects  of 
the  Turin  papyrus  it  is  quite  impossible  to  supply  from 
any  other  monumental  source.  Occasional  correc- 
tions of  the  numbers  given  in  the  papyrus  may  be 
made  from  the  annals  of  the  kings ;  but  there  is  no 
possibility  of  filling  up  its  gaps  from  the  monuments, 
nor  of  constructing  from  them  alone  anything  like  a 
consecutive  chronological  scheme,  either  for  the  Early, 
the  Middle,  or  even  the  Later  Empire.^  The  Middle 
Empire — ^that  of  the  Hyksos — left  no  monuments  at 
all ;  and  from  the  monuments  alone  no  estimate  of  its 
duration  can  be  formed.  The  Early  and  the  Later  Em- 
pires left  important  monuments,  but  not  a  continuous 
series  of  them ;  and  the  result  is  that,  even  for  the 
last,  a  monumental  chronology  is  absolutely  unattain- 
able. 


*  Brugsch,  JJM^ory^JEjT^i,  vol. 
I.  pp.  36-7,  let  ed. 

■  This  is  confessed  by  most  Egyp- 
tologists, though  not  as  yet  very 
clearly  apprehended  by  the  genersJ 
public.  Brugsch  says :  '  It  is  only 
horn  the  beginning  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  dynasty  that  the  chronology  is 
founded  on  data  which  leave  little  to 
be  desired  as  to  their  exactitude' 
(ibid  .p.  32*).  Bunsen :  'History  is  not 
to  be  elicited  from  the  monuments ; 
not  even  its  framework,  chronology ' 


{Egrfpt^B  Place  in  Universal  History, 
vol.  1.  p.  32).  Stuart  Poole :  '  The 
evidence  of  the  monuments  with 
regard  to  the  chronology  is  neither 
fuU  nor  explicit*  (Dictionary  of 
the  Biticy  vol.  i.  p.  606).  Lenoi^ 
mant :  '  Le  plus  grand  de  tous  les 
obstacles  ^  r^tablissement  d'une 
chronolo^e  ^gyptienne  r^guli^re, 
c'est  que  les  f^yptiens  eux-memes 
n'ont  jamais  eu  de  chronologic* 
{Higtoire  Anoienne  de  V  Orient,  vol. 
i.  p.  322). 
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Under  these  circumstances  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  modern  historians  would  have  made  any  attempts 
to  reconstruct  the  chronology  of  Ancient  Egypt,  had 
not  certain  schemes  on  the  subject  descended  to  them 
from  their  predecessors  in  the  historical  field,  possess- 
in{r,  or  appearing  to  possess,  a  certain  amount  of 
authority.  Herodotus,  the  earliest  of  classical  inquirers 
into  Egyptian  history,  laid  it  down  that  the  monarchy 
had  lasted  between  eleven  and  twelve  thousand  years 
before  its  destruction  by  Cambyses.^  He  partitioned 
out  this  time  among  347  kings,  of  whom,  however,  he 
mentioned  nineteen  only  by  name.  Of  these  one  had 
built  Memphis ;  *  another  had  constructed  the  Lake 
Mocris ;  *  three,  who  were  consecutive,  had  built  the 
three  great  pyramids ;  *  another  had  set  up  the  two 
chief  obelisks  at  Heliopolis ;  ^  and  so  on.  His  chrono- 
logy was  very  imperfect,  and  not  altogether  consistent.^ 
Still,  it  seemed  to  furnish  an  outline  ;  and  it  contained 
some  important  synchronisms,  as  one  with  the  Trojan 
war,'  and  another  with  Sennacherib.®  It  professed  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  men 
especially  '  well  skilled  in  history  ; '  and  it  represented, 
according  to  the  writer,  not  the  views  of  any  one 
scliool,  but  those  in  which  the  tliree  great  sacerdotal 
colleges  of  Thebes,  Memphis,  and  Heliopolis  were 
agreed.' 

Another  Greek  writer  of  repute,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
while  less  exact  than   Herodotus,  seemed  to  furnish 


>  Herod,  ii.  100, 142.  |  (ibid.  {   140) ;   yei  nine  Idiurs  in- 

*  Ibid.  {  99.  I  ten-ened,  to  whom  hw  method  of 
'  Ihid.  {101.  calciilAtion  would  aMign  tMree  con- 
«  Ihid.  ii  l-J4-ai.  .  turipA. 

•  Ibid.  $  111.  j      '  Ibid.  {{  112-3a 


*  Moeris,  he  mTfl»  liTcd  900  Tean  i      '  Ibid.  {  141. 
befora  hit  time  (ii.  Id),  SthMo'  700  I     •  Ibid.  $  3. 
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some  important  additions  to  his  chronological  scheme, 
and  some  corrections  of  it ;  since,  while — to  speak 
generally — following  in  Herodotus's  footsteps,  he  occa- 
sionally added  a  king  to  the  Herodotean  Ust,  and  also 
frequently  noted  that  several  generations  intervened 
between  monarchs  whom  Herodotus  represented  as  im- 
mediately succeeding  one  the  other. 

Great  vagueness,  however,  must  have  characterised 
any  chronology  which  should  have  based  itself  simply 
on  the  views  and  statements  of  these  two  authors,  and, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  extant  remains  of  a  third  writer 
upon  the  history  of  Ancient  Egypt,  it  is  scarcely  pro- 
bable that  any  of  the  complete  chronological  schemes, 
to  which  we  have  adverted,  would  ever  have  been  com- 
posed, much  less  pubUshed.  It  happens,  however, 
that,  in  the  third  century  before  the  Christian  era,  a 
native  Egyptian  priest,  named  Manetho,  wrote  for  the 
information  of  the  Greeks,  then  recently  settled  in 
Egypt  as  the  dominant  race,  a  history  of  his  country, 
which  was  professedly  complete  and  in  a  certain  sense 
continuous,  and  which  contained  a  vast  number  of 
chronological  statements,  though  not  (so  far  as  appears) 
anything  like  a  definite  chronology.  Manetho's  work 
was  not  so  much  a  history  of  Egypt  as  a  history  of  the 
Egyptian  kings,  whom  he  divided  into  thirty  dynasties, 
which  he  treated  of  separately,  apparently  without 
distinctly  marking  whether  they  were  contemporaneous 
or  consecutive.^    Against  each  king's  name  was  set  the 


^  At  the  commencement  of  his 
account  of  Manetho's  dynasties, 
EusebiuB  says :  *  If  the  quantity  of 
time  [covered  by  these  kings]  is  in 
excess,  we  must  rememMr  that 
there  were,  perhaps,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  several  kings  in  Egypt ; 


Memphites  reigned  simultaneously, 
and  likewise  the  Ethiopians  and 
the  Saites,  and  others  also.  More- 
over, some  seem  to  have  reigned  in 
one  place,  some  in  another,  each 
dynasty  being  confined  to  its  own 
canton;  so  that  the  several  kings 


for  tpe  are  told  that  the  Thinites  and  |  did  not  rule  successively,  but  differ- 
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number  of  years  that  he  reigned ;  and  at  the  close  of 
each  account  of  a  dynasty  these  years  were  added 
together  and  the  total  sum  given.^  The  imperfection  of 
the  method  was  twofold.  Joint  reigns  were  counted 
as  if  they  had  been  successive  in  the  summation  of 
the  years  of  a  dynasty ;  ^  and,  contemporary  dynasties 
not  being  in  many  cases  distinctly  marked,  the  sum 
total  of  aU  the  years  of  the  dynasties  was  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  real  period  diuring  which  the  monarchy 
had  lasted.  In  early  times  attempts  were  made  to  cor- 
rect the  serious  chronological  errors  thus  resulting. 
Eratosthenes  reduced  the  2,900  years'  of  Manetho's 
*  Old  Empire '  to  1,076  ;*  and  a  later  writer,  probably 
Panodorus,  cut  down  the  5,000,  or  more,  of  the  entire 
thirty  dynasties  to  3,555  ;  *  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
either  writer  possessed  trustworthy  data  for  his  conclu- 
sions, or  reached  them  in  any  other  way  than  by  arbi- 
trary alteration  and  a  free  use  of  conjecture.  Scholars  of 
the  present  day  have  probably  quite  as  ample  materials 
for  criticising  Manetho's  scheme  as  either  Panodorus  or 
Eratosthenes,  but  are  better  aware  of,  or  more  ready 
to  acknowledge,  their  insufficiency  for  the  purpose. 


ent  kings  reigned  at  the  tame  time  '      *  See  Brugsch,  History  of  Egypt , 

in  different  places.'    (C^nm.    Can,  vol.  L  p.  1^,  Ist  ed.    Lrrors  of 

i.  20,  {  3.)    The  exDremion,  '  we  this  kind,  Dr.  Brugsch  says,  make 

are  tokl/  is  of  special  importance,  him  '  despair  of  putting  together  a 

as  showing  that  Eusebius  did  not  chronological    taole    of    tne    Old 

himself  invent  the  theory  of  con-  Egyptian  Empire.' 
temporary  dynasties  in  F^rypt ;  but '      '  This  is  the  number  produced  by 

it  is  unfortunately  Tague,  and  does  adding  together  the  years  assigned 

not  enabie  us  to  oetermine  whether  to  the  first  fourteen  of  the  Mans- 

Manetho,  or  some  commentator  on  thonian    dynasties    by   Africanus. 

his  history,  whose  work  Eusebius  The  Armenian  Eusebius  raises  the 

had  read,  is  referred  to.  number  to  8,023. 

>  The  sum  total  does  not  gen»-  ^  See  Bunsen's  Egypt,  vol.  L  pp. 

rally  agree  with  the  items;  but  it  110-125. 

is  suiBdently  near  to  make  it  pro-  ^  Ibid.  p.  86.    Com^re  Miiller, 

bable  that  it    was  arrifed  at  by  Fragm,  Hid,  Or.  vol.  ii.  p.  637. 
nmpla  addition. 
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It  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  eliciting  a  satisfactory 
chronology  from  Manetho's  work,  that  we  possess  it 
only  in  epitomes,  and  that  these  epitomes  are  conflict- 
ing. Two  writers  of  Christian  times,  Africanus,  pro- 
bably in  the  second  century,  and  Eusebius  in  the  fourth, 
professed  to  give  a  synopsis  of  Manetho's  dynasties, 
with  his  numbers.  The  actual  work  of  Africanus  is 
w^hoUy  lost ;  that  of  Eusebius  has  come  down  to  us, 
but  only  in  an  Armenian  version.  While,  however,  the 
originals  of  both  were  still  in  existence,  they  were  read 
by  a  Byzantine  court  official,  George  the  Syncellus 
(ab.  B.C.  800),  who  embodied  the  main  statements  of 
both  writers,  as  he  understood  them,  in  his  *  Chrono- 
graphy.*  This  work  is  extant ;  and  thus  we  have 
what  are  in  fact  three  professed  epitomes  of  Manetho, 
one  by  Africanus,  and  two  rival  claimants  to  represent 
the  original  epitome  of  Eusebius — the  Armenian  trans- 
lation, and  the  recension  of  George  the  Syncellus.  If 
the  numbers  in  the  three  epitomes  corresponded,  we 
should  be  tolerably  sure  that  we  possessed  Manetho's 
actual  views ;  but  they  do  not  correspond — on  the  con- 
trary, they  difier  very  considerably.  The  total  number  of 
years  assigned  by  Manetho  to  his  thirty  dynasties  is 
given,  in  the  Eusebius  of  the  Syncellus,  as  4,728  ;  in  the 
Armenian  Eusebius  as  5,205  ;  in  the  Africanus  of  the 
Syncellus  as  5,374.^  The  total  assigned  to  a  dynasty 
is  very  rarely  the  same  in  the  three  versions,*^  the  dif- 
ference between  the  totals  sometimes  amounting  to 
hundreds  of  years.  The  result  is  that  we  do  not  know 
with  any  exactness  what  Manetho's  real  numbers  were  ; 


*  Results  slightly  differiup  from 
these  are  ^ven  by  Bunsen  (Egypt, 
vol.  i.  p.  82).  Differences  in  the 
MSS.  and  in  the  statements  made 
bj  the  Syncellus  make  absolute  ac- 


curacy impossible. 

'  In  six  only  out  of  the  thirty 
dynasties  is  the  number  exactly  the 
same  in  all  the  three  versions. 
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much  less  what  were  his  real  chronological  views,  if  he 
had  any. 

Finally,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Manetho*s 
chronological  statements,  even  when  fully  ascertained 
by  the  agreement  of  all  the  epitomes,  are  not  un- 
frequently  contradicted  by  the  monuments,  and  conse- 
quently rejected  by  aU  modem  critics.^  This  occurs 
even  in  the  later  part  of  the  history,  where  the  dates 
are,  as  nearly  as  possible,  certain.  If  Manetho  could 
make  mistakes  with  respect  to  the  reigns  of  kings  who 
were  removed  from  his  time  by  no  more  than  three 
centuries,  how  can  he  be  implicitly  trusted  with  respect 
to  reigns  at  least  twenty  centuries  earlier  ? 

The  entire  result  is :  (1)  that  Manetho's  general 
scheme,  being  so  differently  reported,  is  in  reaUty  un- 
known to  us ;  (2)  that  its  details,  being  frequently  con- 
tradicted by  the  monuments,^  are  untrustworthy ;  and 
(3)  that  the  method  of  the  scheme,  the  general  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  was  constructed,  was  so  faulty,  that, 
even  if  we  had  it  before  us  in  its  entirety,  we  could 
derive  from  it  no  exact  or  satisfactory  chronology. 

Thus  the  defect  of  the  monuments  is  not  made  up 
to  us  by  the  chronological  data  which  are  supplied  by 
authors.  These  latter  are  copious  ;  but  they  resolve 
themselves  ultimately  into  statements  made  by  the 
Egyptian  priests  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  upon  points  on  which  they  felt  no  interest 
themselves,  and  on  which  their  records  did  not  enable 


*  £.g.  ManethOy  according  to  all  I  the  numbers  of  Uie  Turin  papTma 


the  three  Teniions,  aasiffned  »ix 
▼ears  on] j  to  Neco,  the  rharaoh- 
S'echoh  of  Scripture.  But  an  Apis 
ttfia  assigns  him  sixteen  years ;  and 
this  is  regarded  as  setUing  the 
matter. 
*  It  is  especiallj  remariabla  that 


differ  so  great Ij  from  Manetfio*s, 
showing  that  the  Egyptians  had  no 
one  definite,  ^nenuly  admitted 
scheme.  As  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant point,  the  details  are  giren  in 
the  Appendix  (Note  A). 
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them  to  give  exact  information.  The  Egyptians  them- 
selves, it  can  never  be  too  often  repeated,  *had  no 
chronology/  ^  It  never  occurred  to  them  to  consider, 
or  to  ask,  how  long  a  dynasty  had  occupied  the  throne. 
The  kings  dated  their  annals  by  their  regnal  years  ; ' 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  dates  of  a  king's  accession  and 
of  his  demise  were  commonly  placed  on  record  by  the 
priests  of  his  capital  city,  so  that  the  entire  length  of 
his  reign  could  be  known ;  but  no  care  was  taken  to 
distinguish  the  years  of  his  sole  reign  from  those  during 
which  he  was  associated  with  his  predecessor.  Neither 
were  contemporary  dynasties  distinctly  marked,  as  an 
ordinary  rule.  In  one  case  alone  did  Manetho  appa- 
rently note  that  two  of  the  dynasties  which  he  mentioned 
reigned  simultaneously.*  Yet  all  modem  critics,  or 
almost  all,  beUeve  that  several  other  instances  of  con- 
temporaneousness occur  in  his  list.*  The  extent  to 
which  the  practice  of  entering  contemporaneous  or  col- 
lateral lists  in  an  apparently  continuous  hne  has  been 
carried  is  disputed  ;  and  the  divergence  of  the  modem 
chronologies  is  due  principally  to  the  different  views 
which  have  been  taken  on  this  subject  Lenormant 
makes  two  out  of  the  thirty  dynasties  collateral ;  ^ 
Bnigsch,  five ;  ^  Bunsen,  seven  ;  ^  Wilkinson  and  Stuart 


*  Lenonaanty  JBktoire  Ancienne 
de  V  Orient,  vol.  i.  p.  322. 

^  Itscords  of  the  Fastf  vol.  ii.  pp. 
19, 21 ;  vol.  IV.  p.  27 ;  vol.  vi.  pp. 
28,  43,  44,  63,  &c. 

'  Manetho's  seventeenth  dynasty 
consisted  of  an  equal  number  of 
Theban  and  Shepherd  kings,  whom 
he  represented  as  reigning  side  by 
dde  auiing  the  space  of  161  years. 
(Syncell.  Otronograph,  p.  61.) 

*  Even  Lenormant  admits  that, 
in  one  part  of  his  work,  '  Man6- 
thon,  pour  comble  d*obscurit^,  avait 
indubUablement  (le  tdmoignage  des 
chronographee  est   formel)  admis 


dans  ses  listes  des  dynasties  col- 
lat^rales,  mais  qu*en  mSme  temps, 
dans  lesextraits  que  nous  en  avons, 
aucune  indication  positive  n'indi- 
que  celles  qui  fiirent  contempo- 
raines.'  (Manuel  tTSietoire  Ancienne 
de  r  Orient,  voL  i.  pp.  866-6.) 

^  The  eleventh  with  the  ninth 
and  tenth  f  ibid.  p.  848) ;  and  the  thir- 
teenth witn  the  fourteenth  (p.  868). 

*  History  of  Egypt  (1st  ed.),  vol. 
i.  pp.  107-119,  184;  vol.  ii.  pp. 
813-4. 

1  JBffypt*8  Phce,  vol.  ii.  pp.  106, 
208,  289;  voL  iv.  pp.  499,  600, 
610-12. 
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Poole,  twelve,^  Until  some  fresh  light  shall  be  thrown 
upon  this  point  by  the  progress  of  discovery,  the  un- 
certainty attaching  to  the  Egj^tian  chronology  must 
continue,  and  for  the  early  period  must  be  an  uncer- 
tainty, not  of  centiu^ies,  but  of  millennia. 

When  the  diflBculties  of  Egyptian  chronology  are 
stated  in  this  broad  way,  it  may  seem  at  first  sight  that 
the  entire  matter  is  hopeless,  and  that  historians  of 
Ancient  Egypt  had  best  drop  out  the  chronological 
element  from  their  narratives  altogether,  and  try  the 
experiment  of  writing  history  without  chronology.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  quite  so  violent  a  remedy. 
The  difficulties  of  the  Egyptian  chronology  are  not 
spread  uniformly  over  the  entire  period  covered  by  the 
history;  they  diminish  as  we  descend  the  stream  of 
time,  and  for  the  period  occupied  by  Manetho's  *  New 
Empire '  are  not  much  greater  than  those  which  meet 
us  in  Assyrian,  Phoenician,  or  Jewish  history,  where  it 
is  the  usual  practice  of  historians  to  grapple  with  them 
and  reduce  them  to  a  minimum.  We  propose,  there- 
fore, to  endeavour,  in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter,  to 
mark  the  hmits  of  the  uncertainty  with  respect  to  each 
of  the  three  periods  into  which  it  has  been  customary, 
from  the  time  of  Manetho,  to  divide  the  history  of 
Ancient  Egypt. 

I.  With  respect  to  the  lat<»t  period,  or  that  of  the 
Xew  Empire.  This  period  includes  the  last  thirteen 
dynasties  of  Manetho,  or,  if  we  terminate  the  history 
of  Ancient  Egypt  with  its  conquest  by  Cambyses  and 
the  Persians,  it  reaches  from  the  beginning  of  Manetho's 
eighteenth  to  the  close  of  his  twenty-sixth  dynasty, 
containing  thus  the  history  of  nine  dynasties.  These 
are  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth,  Theban  ; 

>  8m  tbt  Mthof't  Seniaim,  toL  iL  p.  838,  3rd  tdit 
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the  twenty-first,  Tanite ;  the  twenty-second,  Bubastite  ; 
the  twenty-third,  Tanite  ;  the  twenty-fourth,  Saite  ;  the 
twenty-fifth,  Ethiopian;  and  the  twenty-sixth,  Saite, 
Uke  the  twenty-fourth.  The  chronology  of  this  last- 
named  dynasty  is  very  nearly  exact.  Cambyses  con- 
quered Egypt  in  the  year  B.C.  527.^  Psamatik  III., 
whom  he  dethroned,  had  reigned  only  six  months ;  * 
his  father,  Amasis,  forty-four  years  ;  *  Apries,  the  pre- 
decessor of  Amasis,  probably,  iwwH^^^e  years ;  * 
Psamatik  II.,  the  father  of  Apries,  six  years  ;^  Neco, 
his  grandfather,  sixteen  years ;  and  Psamatik  L,  the 
father  of  Neco,  fifty-four  years  ^ — total,  l^^  years.  39/ 
Thus  Psamatik  I.,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  ascended 
l^^the  throne  in  B.C.  6!/3f!  His  immediate  predecessor, 
/  Tirhakah,  reigned  twenty-six  years,^  and  we  may  , 
therefore  place  his  accession  in  B.C.  69^.  Thus  hx2J 
the  dates  are,  as  nearly  as  possible,  certain.  They 
rest  mainly  upon  Egyptian  sources,  but  are  confirmed 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  Herodotus,  and  accord 
with  the  Scriptural  dates  for  Pharaoh-Hophra  (Apries), 
Pharaoh-Nechoh  (Neco),  and  Tirhakah.® 


^  Camb^es  died  in  b.c.  621, 
haying  reined  six  years  in  Eff3rpt 
(Brugsch,  HUtory  of  Egypt,  vol.  li. 

?i.  305,  Ist  ed.)y  which  he  must  there- 
ore  haye  conquered  in  B.C.  627,  not 
in  B.C.  526,  as  generally  supposed. 

'  Herod,  iii.  14,  ad  init. ;  Manetho 
ap.  Syncell.  Chronograph,  vol.  i.  p. 
76,  D. 

•  Herod,  iii.  10.  Manetho  (accor- 
ding to  Africanus)  gaye  the  same 
number,  but,  according  to  Eusebius, 
forty-twoyears  only. 

^  So  Herod,  ii.  161,  and  Ma- 
netho, according  to  Eusebius.  But, 
according  to  AMcanus,  Manetho*s 
number  was  nineteen. 

*  This  is  proved  by  one  of  the 
Apis  9teUB  (Mariette,  No.  40; 
Brugsch,  vol.  ii.  p.  287,  1st  ed.), 
which  also  makes  certain  the  six- 


teen years  of  Neco. 

•  Another  of  the  stda  (No.  89 
of  Mariette)  determines  the  reign  of 
Psamatik  I.  to  fifty-four  years. 

'  The  fifty-four  years  ofPsamatik 
I.  were  counted  from  the  end  of  the 
twenty-six  years  of  Tirhakah,  as  ap- 
pears from  stda  No.  37  of  Mariette, 
which  is  given  also  by  Brugsch  (voL 
ii.  p.  286,  1st  ed.).  Manetho  as- 
signed to  Tirhakah  only  eighteen  or 
twenty  years. 

^  Pharaoh-Hophra  appears  in 
Jeremiah  as  the  Egyptian  antago- 
nist of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  as 
contending  with  him  after  the  time 
when  Jeremiah  was  taken  into 
Egypt.  This  was  about  B.C.  686, 
which  would  be  the  twelfth  year  of 
Apries,  according  to  the  numbers 
in  the  text  Pharaoh-Nechoh  warred 
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From  the  date  of  Tirhakah's  accession  we  axe  thrown 
almost  wholly  upon  Manetho.  He  seems  to  have 
ascribed  to  the  two  kings,  who,  with  Tirhakah,  made  up 
the  twenty-fifth  dynasty,  either  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
four  years  ^ — ^which  would  bring  the  accession  of  the 
dynasty  to  B.C.  720  or  B.C.  722 — a  date  confirmed  by  the 
synchronism  of  Shabak  (Seveh  or  So)  with  Hoshea,* 

The  Saite  dynasty  preceding  this  consisted  of  but 
one  king,  Bocchoris,  who  reigned  either  six  or  forty- 
four  years' — the  uncertainty  now  beginning  to  take 
larger  dimensions.  His  accession  may  have  been  as 
early  as  B.C.  766,  or  as  late  as  B.C.  726,  To  the  two 
dynasties  preceding  the  twenty-fourth  Manetho  assigned 
a  period  of  209  years,*  which  would  make  the  date  for 
the  accession  of  the  twenty-second  (Bubastite)  dynasty 
B.C.  975  or  B.C.  935.  Now  this  dynasty  was  founded 
by  the  great  king  Sheshonk,  or  Shishak,  who  received 
Jeroboam  as  a  fugitive,^  and  warred  with  Eehoboam.^ 
It  is  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  Egyptian  num- 
bers that,  in  tlie  margin  of  our  Bibles,  the  date  for  the 


with  Josiah  of  Judah,  and  caused 
hU  death  in  the  fourth  year  before 
the  accf^ssion  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
according  to  the  Second  Book  of 
Kinps,  or  B.C.  (508.  N<.»co,  accord- 
injr  to  the  above  numbers,  reipmed 
from  B.C.  CI  8  to  002.  Tirhakah  is  in 
Scripture  contemporary  with  the 
preat  expediti<)n  of  Sennacherib 
a:rainst  Iiezekiah,  which  fell  in  the 
eariier  |)art  of  Sennacherib's  reign, 
prtibably  about  B.C.  008. 

*  Twenty-two,  according  to  Afri- 
caniL-i  (SjTicell.  Chrnnogroph.  vol.  i. 
p.  74.  B)  ;  twenty-four,  according  to 
Eu.'i*-bius  (ib.  p.  75,  b). 

-  It  is  irtnerallv  allowed  that  the 
So  or  S**vrh  («*D)  of  2  Kings  ivii. 
4.  represontc*  Shabak,  in  whose 
Eame  the  k  l*  unimportant,  being 
merely  the  sutHxed  article  (Brugsch, 


Hist,  of  Egypt  y  vol.  ii.  p.  275  Ist  ed.) 
This  king  was  called  m  to  aid  him 
by  Hoshea,  a  short  time  before  tlie 
capture  of  Samaria,  which  was  in 
B.C.  722  or  B.C.  721. 

'  Six,  according  to  the  Manetho 
of  Africanus  (Syncell.  Chronograph. 
vol.  i.  p.  74,  b)  ;  forty-four,  according 
to  the  same  author,  as  reported  by 
Eusebius  (ibid.  p.  75,  a). 

*  So  Africanus  (ap.  Syncell.  pp. 
73-4).  The  numbers,  as  reported 
by  Eusebius,  scarcely  come  into 
competition  here ;  since  he  assijjns 
identicallv  the  same  numl>er  of  years 
(forty-four)  to  three  dynasties  in  suc- 
cession— the  twenty-third,  twenty- 
fourth,  and  twenty-fifth. 

*  1  Kings  xi.  40. 

*  Ibid.xiv.25, 20 ;  2  Chr.  xii.  1-9. 
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expedition  of  Shishak  against  Behoboam,  calculated 
from  Hebrew  and  Babylonian  sources  only,  is  placed  in 
the  year  B.c.  971.  This  synchronism  lends  a  strength 
and  a  support  to  the  Egyptian  chronology  thus  fer, 
from  which  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  we  are 
still  upon  terra  firman  and  have  not  entered  into  doud- 
land. 

To  the  dynasties  intervening  between  the  twenty- 
second  and  the  nineteenth  Manetho  is  said  to  have 
given  either  265,  302,  or  308  years,^  thus  bringing  the 
accession  of  the  twentieth  dynasty  to  B.C.  1283  as  a 
maximum^  or  B.C.  1200  as  a  minimum.  The  former  of 
the  two  dates  is,  on  the  whole,  preferable.^ 

The  nineteenth  dynasty  of  Manetho  held  the  throne 
— according  to  him — either  a  little  more  or  a  Uttle  less 
than  200  years.*  It  appears,  however,  by  the  monu- 
ments, that  this  number  is  exaggerated ;  and  modems 
are  not  inclined  to  allow  to  the  dynasty  a  longer  period 
than  about  160  years,*  which  would  give  for  its  com- 
mencement either  B.C.  1360  or  B.C.  1443. 

Yet  greater  doubt  attaches  to  the  duration  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty.  Manetho's  names  and  numbers 
are  here  in  extreme  confusion,  and  are  quite  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  monuments.^     The   time  which    he 


^  Two  hundred  and  sixtj-fiye, 
according  to  Afiricanus  (S^ceU. 
pp.  73-4) ;  but  302,  according  to 
the  Armen.  EusebiuB,  and  308,  ac- 
cording to  the  EuMbiusof  Syncellus 
(pp.74-C). 

'  Minimum  are  generally  to  be 
preferred  to  maximum  numbers  in 
the  Egyptian  lists,  on  account  of  the 
tendency  to  swell  the  totals  by 
counting  in  the  entire  reigns  of 
kings  who  were  at  first  associated 
wim  their  fathers.  But  the  evidence 
of  the  monuments  at  this  point 
tends  to  show  that  even  the  highest 
estimate  of  Manetho's  numbm  is 


here  insufficient. 

'  Manetho's  total,  according  to 
Africanus,  was  209  years;  accoiSing 
to  Eusebius,  194  years  (Syncell. 
pp.  72-3). 

^  Wilkinson, in  the  author's  Hero- 
dotuSf  vol.  ii.  pp.  364-71,  3rd  edit. ; 
Brugsch,  History  of  Egypt,  vol.  ii. 
p.  314, 1st  ed. ;  Lenormant,  Manuel 
d^Higtoirt  Ancierme,  voL  L  p.  321, 
&c. 

^  The  four  kings  named  Thothmes 
have  but  one  certain  representative 
in  Manetho's  Ust,  his  TuthmosLs ; 
the  three  or  four  Amunophs  (Amen- 
hoteps)  aie  reduced  to  two.    Horus, 
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assigned  to  the  dynasty  was,  according  to  Eusebius,^ 
very  nearly  three  centuries  and  a  half ;  according  to 
Africanus,  a  little  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half ;  ^ 
according  to  Josephus,  rather  less  than  that  period.^ 
Modems  vary  in  their  estimates  between  180  years  and 
300,*  but  incline,  on  the  whole,  to  about  200.  This 
number,  if  we  accept  it,  will  produce  for  the  accession 
of  this  great  and  glorious  dynasty,  and  the  inauguration 
of  the  New  Empire,  the  year  B.C.  1643,  for  which, 
however,  Dr.  Birch  substitutes  B.C.  1600,  and  Dr. 
Brugsch  B.C.  1700.*  There  are  writers  who  place  the 
date  as  low  as  B.C.  1525.^  Thus  the  limits  of  uncer- 
tainty in  the  ^  New  Empire  '  extend,  at  the  utmost,  to 
somewhat  less  than  two  centuries. 

IL  With  respect  to  the  Middle  Empire,  or  period 
of  the  Shepherd  kings.  The  limits  of  uncertainty 
are  here  very  much  increased.  Manetho,  according  to 
Africanus,^  gave  three  dynasties  of  Shepherds,  the 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  of  his  Hst,  who 
reigned  respectively  284,  518,  and  151  years,  making 
the  entire  period  one  of  953  years.  Josephus  reduces 
this  total  to  511  years,^  and  the  dynasties,  apparently, 


realW  the  last  king  of  the  djnaitj, 
it  fouowed  br  nz  or  lefen  othen ; 
A  'Chebroe'  is  interpolated  between 
AAhmeeand  Amunophl.  Mftnetho*8 
Dumbere  are  iniiufficient  for  some  of 
the  kin^,  in  excess  for  others.  If 
the  dvnartT  be  closed  with  Horus, 
the  sum  total  will  not  amount  to 
SOU  Tears,  accordingr  to  any  com- 
putation, and  accoixLing  to  one — 
that  of  the  Armenian  Eusebius— 
will  be  onW  1A6  years. 

*  Ap.  Syncell.Vol.  i.p.73,A.  The 
summation  of  the  reiprns  is  given  as 
34h  year»,  thou^rh  the  actual  sum 
of  the  jvn  siMtiimed  to  the  kings  is, 
St  the  most,  n*J5  years. 

*  Two  hundred  and  siz^-three 
7«m  Up.  SynoalL  pp.  09^  09, 70). 


*  Two  hundred  and  fortr-six 
vears,  if  we  take  Rameses  I.  as 
beading  the  nineteenth  dynasty. 
(Joseph,  c.  Apion,  $  14.) 

*  Mariette  and  Lenormant  give 
241  yean  (Manuei  fTIIiitoire  An* 
deime,  toI.  i.  p.  dL>l) ;  Brugsch,  300 
years  (IMory  of  J^ypif  vol.  ii.  p. 
314,  1st  ed.) ;  AViikinson,  ISH)  vean* 
(RawlinH(m*A//(*rocio/iis,  toI.  ii.  pp. 
362,304);  Bunson,  221  years;  kc. 

»  nirch,  Ancimt  Egifiit,  p.  78; 
Brugsch,  Ilistory  of  Etfujtt^  l.s.c. 

«  Stuart  Poole 'in  t)r.  Smiths 
Dicficnary  of  the  Bibltf  ad  voc. 
EoTPT  (vol.  1.  p.  610). 

'  Ap.  Syncell.  C%ronoffraph,  vol 
i.  p.  61. 

*  Cofilr.  Apiom,  i.  $  14. 
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to  two.  Eusebius  allows  only  a  single  Shepherd  dy- 
nasty, and  assigns  it  no  more  than  103  years.^  Thus 
the  various  reporters  of  Manetho  differ  here  enor- 
mously, varying  between  one  century  and  nine  centuries 
and  a  half. 

It  happens,  however,  that  in  this  case  the  monu- 
ments come  to  our  aid.  There  is  one  which  shows 
Apepi,  or  Apophis,  to  have  been  the  last  of  the  Shep- 
herd kings,  and  contemporary  with  a  certain  Ea- 
Sekenen,^  who  immediately  preceded  Aahmes,  the 
founder  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  There  is  another 
which  not  obscurely  intimates  that  Set  or  Saites  was 
(as  Manetho  also  witnesses')  the  first  of  the  Shepherd 
kings,  and  also  gives  his  date  as  400  years  *  before 
some  year  in  the  reign  of  Eameses  IT.  Now  the  only 
dynasty  of  Shepherd  kings  whose  names  Manetho  gave 
began  with  a  '  Saites '  and  ended  with  an  *  Apophis,'  ac- 
cording to  both  Africanus^  and  the  Armenian  Eusebius  ; 
so  that  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  tliat  the 
rule  of  the  Shepherds  really  b^an  and  ended  with  this 
dynasty,^  to  which  Manetho  assigned  284  years,  accord- 
ing to  Africanus,  or,  according  to  Josephus,  259  years 
and  ten  months.  These  numbers  are  probably,  both  of 
them,  in  excess ;  since  the  dynasty  consisted  of  only 
six    kings,   whose    united    reigns   can   scarcely  have 


»  Chrm.  Can.  i.  20,  §  6 ;  ap. 
Syncell.  Chronograph,  toI.  i.  p. 
62,  A.    The  two  agrree  exactly. 

«  See  Recordn  of  the.  Past,  vol.  viii. 
pp.  3, 4 ;  Bniffflch,  History  ofEgypty 
vol.  i.  pp.  239-41,  let  ed. 

•  All  the  reporters  of  Manetho 
agree  that  he  made  Saites  (Salatis) 
the  first  of  the  shepherd  Idnpfs. 

*  See  the  '  Tablet  of  400  years,' 
^ven  in  the  Records  of  the  Past, 
vol.iv.  pp.  35-6;  and  compare  Birch, 
Ancient  Egypt,  pp.  76-6,  and  126. 


*  Ap.  Sjncell.  Chronograph,  pp. 
60-1.  It  is  true  that  Josephus  de- 
ranjres  the  names  (Contr.An.  l.s.c), 
making  Apophis  the  fourth  instead 
of  the  sixth  king;  hut  Africanus 
and  the  Armenian  Eusebius  together 
must  be  taken  to  outweigh  his 
authority. 

•  This  point  has  been  well  argued 
by  Canon  Oooke  in  the  Speaker's 
Commentary(yo\.  i.  part  i.  pp.447-8). 
His  ailments  seem  to  me  quite 
irresistible. 
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covered  more  than  two  centuries.  Such  an  estimate 
produces  for  the  accession  of  Saites  the  probable  date 
of  B.C.  1843,  which  is  between  four  and  five  hundred 
years  before  the  probable  year  for  the  accession  of 
Bamesos  11.  (about  B.C.  1410). 

If  the  four  hundred  years  of  the  Tanis  inscription 
be  regarded  as  an  exact  number,  which  is  a  pos- 
sible view,  the  only  alterations  required  in  the  dates 
hitherto  suggested  would  be  the  following.  We  shoidd 
have  to  shorten  the  periods  assigned  to  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  dynasties  by  twenty  years  each;  to 
make  the  date  for  the  accession  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  B.C.  1623  instead  of  B.c.  1643;  and  that  for 
the  accession  of  the  seventeenth  or  Shepherd  dynasty 
B.c.  1803  instead  of  1843.  The  four-hundredth  year 
from  the  accession  of  Saites  will  then  foil  within  the 
reign  of  Rameses  11. 

If  the  views  here  propounded  be  accepted,  the  ad- 
ditional uncertainty  attaching  to  the  dates  of  the 
*  Middle  Empire,'  beyond  that  which  attaches  to  the 
earlier  part  of  the  '  New  Empire,*  will  be  one  of  some 
sixty  or  eighty  years  only.  As,  however,  there  are  still 
writers  of  repute,  who  assign  to  the  Shepherd  kings  a 
periml  of  above  five  centuries,  practically  the  additional 
uncertainty  to  the  unlearned  must  be  admitted  to  be 
one  of  al)out  three  centuries.  The  *  New  Empire '  com- 
menced it*  existence  not  earlier  than  B.C.  1700,  and 
not  later  than  B.C.  1520;  the  *  Middle  Empire'  is 
thought  by  some  to  have  commenceil  as  early  as  B.C. 
2200,  by  others  as  late  as  B.C.  1720.  The  uncertainty 
has  now  risen  from  two  centuries  to  five. 

ni.  With  respect  to  the  *  Old  Empire,*  or  native 
kingdom  anterior  to  the  Shepherd  invasion.  It  is  in 
this  portion  of  Egyptian  history  that  the  main  doubts 
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and  difficulties  with  respect  to  the  chronology  occur, 
and  that  the  uncertainty  changes  from  one  measured 
by  centuries  to  one  of  millennia.  Manetho  assigned  to 
his  first  fourteen  dynasties  terms  of  years,  which,  if  the 
dynasties  were  in  all  cases  consecutive,  would  make 
the  whole  period  covered  by  them  one  of  2905  years. 
Mariette  Bey,  who  scouts  altogether  the  idea  of  there 
being  any  contemporary  dynasties  in  Manetho's  list, 
a  Uttle  diminishes  this  amount  by  corrections  of  a  few 
of  the  numbers,  and  makes  the  '  Old  Empire '  occupy 
a  space  of  2,790  years.^  Brugsch  Bey,  who  admits, 
but  admits  sparingly,  the  theory  of  dynasties  being 
contemporary,  and  substitutes  for  Manetho's  estimates 
of  reigns  a  calculation  by  generations,^  makes  a  further 
deduction  of  nearly  four  centuries  from  Manetho's  sum 
total,  and  gives  the  old  native  kingdom  a  duration  of 
2,400  years.  Baron  Bunsen,  adopting  the  '  contempo- 
rary '  idea  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  Brugsch,  and 
accepting  a  calculation  of  Eratosthenes  by  which  he 
supposes  the  real  length  of  the  '  Old  Empire '  to  have 
been  correctly  fixed,  reduces  it  to  the  comparatively 
moderate  term  of  1,076  years,  giving  for  its  commence- 
ment B.C.  3059.'  Lastly,  Mr.  Stuart  Poole  and  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson,  by  still  further  carrying  out  the 
*  contemporary '  theory,  efiect  a  ftirther  reduction  of 
about  four  centuries,  assigning  to  the  first  native  king- 


*  See  the  table  jpven  by  Lenor- 
mant  on  the  authority  of  Mariette 
(Manuel  tTHistoire  Ancienne^  vol.  i. 
p.  821). 

«  Hist,  of  Egypt,  vol.  i.  pp.  33-4 ; 
vol.  ii.  pp.  311-16,  Ist  ed.  Oalcu- 
latioDS  founded  upon  generations 
are,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  ex- 
ceedinglv  uncertain,  and  become  a 
source  oi  large  error,  if  the  ordinary 


length  of  a  generation  in  the  time 
and  country  for  which  the  calcula- 
tion is  made  is  improperly  estimated. 
Brugsch  allows  33^  years  for  his 
Egyptian  generations,  which  is  an 
over-estimate  of  at  least  one-third. 
A  correction  of  this  error  would 
reduce  his  2,400  years  to  1,600. 
»  Egypt'B  Place,  vol.  v.  p.  62. 
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dom  no  longer  a  period  than  about  six  centuries  and 
a  half,  whereby  the  commencement  of  monarchy  in 
Egypt  is  brought  down  to  about  B.C.  2700,  or  a  little 
latar«^  We  have  thus  for  the  period  of  this  Rrst 
Empire  an  uncertainty  extending  to  above  2,000  years, 
the  maximum  term  assigned  to  it  by  recent  writers 
being  2,790  years,  and  the  minimum  637. 

There  appear  to  be  at  present  no  means  of  termi- 
nating this  controversy.  The  monuments  ^longing  to 
the  aiKdent  kingdom  cluster  mainly  about  four  dynas- 
tiw— the  fourth  of  Manetho,  the  fifth,  the  sixth,  and 
the  twelfth.  A  few  belong  to  the  eleventh  and  the 
thirteenth.  There  are  none  which  can  be  positively 
assigned  to  kings  of  the  first,  second,  or  tldrd ;  and 
thus  we  have  no  direct  proof  of  those  dynasties  having 
existed.  Egyptian  monumental  histcHy  commences 
with  Seneferu,'  who  seems  to  correspond  to  Manetho's 
Soris,  the  first  king  of  the  fourth  dynasty.  The  fourth 
and  fifth  dynasties  were  certainly  consecutive ;  and  the 
sixth  probably  followed  the  fifth.  The  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  may  have  been — ^probably  were — 
collateral.  None  of  the  kings  belonging  to  them  have 
left  any  monuments ;  Manetho  has  not  condescended 
to  record  their  names  ;  and  it  cannot  therefore  but  be 
suspected  that  they  were  really  secondary  kings,  con- 
temporary with  each  other,  or  with  the  monarchs  of 
the  eleventh  dynasty,  perhaps  even  with  the  early 
monarchs  of  the  twelfth.  Again,  the  fourteenth 
dynasty  is  as  imknown  as  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth,  and  must  be  placed  in  the  same  category. 
The  monuments  thus  confirm  six  only  of  Manetho's 


'  See  the  author's  Herodotus, 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  840-1,  and  Dr  Smith's 
Dkiumary  of  the  BibU,  yoL  L  p.  608. 


'  Brugsch,  History  of  Egypt,  vol.  i. 
p.  S3,  Ist  ed. ;  Birch,  Ancient  Egypt, 
p.  81;  De  Roug^,  Recherches,  ^c.  p.  89. 
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iiist  fourteen  dynasties ;  and  from  seven  to  nine  cen- 
turies would  perhaps  be  a  sufficient  space  to  allow  to 
these  six. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Egyptian  monuments  are  of 
such  a  character  that  they  scarcely  ever  prove  any  two 
kings  to  have  been  contemporary ;  and  it  is  therefore 
quite  open  for  an  historian  to  maintain  that  all  the 
dynasties  are  both  historical  and  consecutive,  in  which 
ctise  the  conclusions  of  Mariette  would  be  reasonable. 
The  support  given  by  the  monuments  to  some  of 
Manetho's  early  dynasties  being  taken  to  corroborate 
the  whole,  and  the  entire  fourteen  dynasties  being 
viewed  as  consecutive,  2,800  years,  or  an,  average  of 
200  to  a  dynasty,  will  not  be  manifestly  excessive.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  Egyptian  chronologists  will 
always  be  divided  into  the  advocates  of  a  longer  and  a 
shorter  chronology,  the  estimate  of  the  former  class  for 
the  commencement  of  the  monarchy  exceeding  that  of 
the  latter  by  something  like  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years. 

Exact  chronology  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  most  im- 
portant adjunct  to  history;  and,  where  the  foreign 
relations  of  a  state  form  a  main  element  in  its  hfe,  and 
the  parallel  histories  of  distinct  countries  have  to  be 
taken  into  account,  exact  chronology,  or  an  approach 
to  it,  is  a  necessity  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
course  of  afiairs,  and  of  the  bearing  which  events  in 
one  coimtry  had  upon  those  in  another.  But,  where  a 
nation  is  isolated,  or  where  its  history  at  any  rate  is 
unmixed  with  other  histories,  and  flows  on  in  its  own 
separate  channel  without  contact  with  any  neighbour- 
ing stream,  the  need  of  exact  chronology  is  much  less, 
and  a  considerable  vagueness  in  the  dates  may  be  tole- 
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rat<?d.  It  is  possible  to  have  a  very  fair  knowledge  of 
the  general  character  of  a  river — of  the  direction  of 
its  course,  the  hue  and  quality  of  its  waters,  the 
equableness  or  variableness  of  its  flow,  even  of  the 
countries  upon  its  banks — without  exact  acquaintance, 
or  anything  more  than  a  very  vague  notion,  of  its 
length.  It  is  the  same  with  history.  If  we  can  obtain 
a  clear  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  a  people  at 
different  periods,  if  we  can  represent  the  different 
phases  of  its  Ufe  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  if 
we  can — to  some  extent,  at  any  rate — jx^rceive  and 
appreciate  the  causes  which  produced  the  various 
alterations,  we  may  present  an  instructive  picture  of 
them— compose  an  agreeable  and  useful  history — even 
though  we  can  only  conjecture  vaguely  the  length  of 
time  during  which  each  condition  histed.  It  is  this 
which  an  historian  of  early  Egypt  must  aim  at 
effecting ;  and  if  he  succeeds  in  effecting  it,  he  must  be 
satisfied.  The  chronological  riddle  is  insoluble.  He 
must  set  it  aside.  But  he  needs  not  therefore  to  set 
a«*ide  that  immense  mass  of  material,  possessing  the 
highest  interest,  which  the  toils  of  tnivellers  and  ex- 
plorers, and  the  patient  labours  of  philologists,  have 
accumulated  during  the  last  centuiy.  The  *  Old  Em- 
pire '  of  Manetho  is  a  reality.  It  lives  and  moves  before 
us  in  the  countless  tombs  of  Ghizeh,  Saccarah,  and 
Beni-IIassan,  on  the  rocks  of  Assouan  and  the  Wady 
Magharah,  on  the  obelisk  of  Heliopolis,  and  in  nume- 
rous ancient  papyri ;  its  epochs  are  wtU  marked ;  its 
l^ersonages  capable  in  many  cases  of  being  exhibited 
distinctly ;  its  life  as  clearly  ])ortrayed  as  that  of  the 
classical  nations.  And  that  life  is  worth  studying. 
It  is  the  oldest  presentation  to  us  of  civilised  man  which 
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the  world  contains,  being  certainly  anterior,  much  of 
it,  to  the  time  of  Abraham ;  Mt  is  given  with  a  fulness 
and  minuteness  that  are  most  rare ;  and  it  is  intrinsi- 
cally most  curious.  A  picture,  therefore,  of  the  Old 
l^]mj)ire  may  well  be  required  of  the  historian  of  An- 
cient Egypt,  and  will  be  here  attempted,  notwith- 
standing the  vagueness  of  the  chronology. 

For  the  *  Middle  Empire '  an  approximate  chro- 
nology will  be  given.  The  author  is  strongly  convinced 
of  the  shortness  of  the  *  Shepherd '  period,  and  cannot 
bring  himself  to  assign  to  it  a  duration  of  above  two 
centuries.  He  regards  it  as  commencing  about  B.C.  1840 
and  terminating  about  B.C.  1640. 

The  dates  for  the  'New  Empire'  will  be  found 
gradually  to  advance  towards  absolute  exactness.  Its 
(M)mmencement,  circ.  B.C.  1640,  is  doubtful  to  the 
extent  already  allowed,^  but  the  uncertainty  of  the 
chronology  diminishes  with  each  successive  dynasty ; 
and  when  we  reach  the  twenty-second,  it  scarcely 
exceeds  twenty  years,  since  the  synchronism  of  Seson- 
chis  with  Kehoboam  fixes  the  commencement  of  that 
king's  reign  to  some  date  between  B.C.  975  and  B.C.  955. 
From  the  accession  of  Tirhakah  the  chronological  diffi- 
culties almost  disappear,  and  thenceforth  exact  dates 
will  take  the  place  of  those  vague  and  merely  approxi- 
mate ones  which  are  necessary  for  the  earlier  periods. 


1  No  historian  of  Egypt  places 
Abraham  before  the  twelfth,  or  the 
later  part  of  the  eleventh  dynasty. 
One  (Lepsius)  regards  his  sojourn 


in  Egypt  as  belonf(ing  to  the  time 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty. 
■  See  above,  p.  15. 
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CHAPTEB  Xm. 

THE  OLD  SMPmS — ^THE  FIB8T  BEGINNINGS. 

VmmimMtif  tf  the  AieoMMOfi  of  tie  JSarip  Xmff§^Qfieud  Order,  detet' 
mmei ok  i^ter  the  Exf/Mtm  of  tie Shtpkerd JSSufft, nottohe  fdinoed  a$ 
Mdaried.  TkB  IM^tmgwetih^  iKe<^  Natwe  AwthorUm.  DoMeae 
to  the  MxktoHoe  of  Mmm.  Bemarkton  Ae  Namo  AHhotkk.  SeeepH 
wmOiomedmike  B&mai.  JHetkufiion  aUaekniff  to  Meribipik  Varitn 
tkmmikeLkte.  Cfemerul  C^arveter  of  tie yamee.  Tie  trtuUtioiud 
MiioeeeftkeMimarckeeemUjfmidwdudem*  OmdUUm  of  tie  Eg^p' 
Um^  f^Mfk  at  Uifk  ear^  time.  CiariKter  of  tim' AH  amd  ijf  their 
Mdigkm,    JMrneipoi  JFtonnw  oftieir  Life* 

«|K^rtt. — Tkoctd,  i.  21. 

When  the  great  monarchs  of  native  Egyptian  blood, 
who  bore  sway  in  E^ypt  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
*  Shepherd '  kings,  resolved,  for  the  '  honour  of  their 
excellent  majesty,'  to  set  forth  before  the  eyes  of  their 
subjects  the  long  list  of  their  royal  predecessors,  and 
for  this  purpose  ransacked  such  remains  of  the  '  Old 
Empire  '  as  had  survived  the  *  shipwreck '  of  the  state 
brought  about  by  those  foreign  invaders,^  they  under- 
took a  task  for  which  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there 
existed  any  suflScient  materials.  Egyptian  civilisation 
had  been  annihilated  by  an  avalanche  of  barbarians ;  * 


*  See  Lenormant,  Manuel  tFHie- 
toire  Anciermey  vol.  L  p.  860: 
'  Nous  ftssistoos  done,  sous  la  quin- 
xitee  et  seizi&ine  dynasties,  k  un 
XKmyeau  namfroge  de  la  civilisation 


^gyptienne.* 

•  Ibid.  p.  d63 :  <  La  civilisation 
^^^tienne,  d*aboTd  comme  anion- 
tte  par  Tinvasion,  reprit  ainsi  le 
deasus  dans  la  Th^baide/  &c. 
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the  whole  country  had  been  devastated ;  tombs  had 
been  rifled,  papyri  burnt  or  torn  to  shreds,  even  the 
stone  monuments  partially  defaced  and  injured ;  how 
should  the  succession  of  kings  fix)m  father  to  son  during 
a  space  of  even  seven  centuries  be  recovered  after  so 
complete  an  overthrow  and  destruction  of  all  that  had 
gone  before  ?  Eoyal  names,  rendered  conspicuous  by 
the  cartouches  enclosing  them,  existed  no  doubt  in 
large  numbers,  as  they  exist  to  this  day,  on  monuments 
which  had  escaped  the  wear  and  tear  of  time  and  the 
ravages  of  the  *  Tartars  of  the  South  ; '  ^  but  what  clue 
could  there  have  been  to  their  true  order  and  proper 
arrangement  ?  what  means  of  discovering  the  real  rela- 
tionship of  the  kings  who  bore  them  ?  Egyptian  mo- 
narchs  did  not,  ordinarily,  glorify  their  predecessors,  or 
even  put  on  record  the  name  of  their  true  father.  They 
merged  their  earthly  in  their  heavenly  parentage,  and 
spoke  of  Horus,  or  Ea,  or  Ammon,  or  Phthah  as  their 
fathers,  totally  ignoring  the  real  sire  jfrom  whose  loins 
they  had  sprung.  Private  persons,  in  the  inscriptions 
upon  their  tombs,  might  sometimes  indicate  the  succes- 
sion of  two  or  three  monarchs  under  whom  they 
flourished ;  but  this  would  be  a  very  partial  and  in- 
complete means  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  and  it  would 
be  altogether  wanting  for  the  earliest  period.^  It  would 
seem  that  there  must  have  been  a  large  amount  of 
arbitrariness  in  the  order  which  was  assigned  to  the 
names  recovered  from  the  monuments,  as  there  cer- 
tainly was  in  the  number  of  the  ancestors  which  the 
difierent  monarchs  claimed  to  themselves.® 


*  See  Lenonnant,  Memuel,  vol.  i. 
p.  362:  'Les  Paeteurs  dans  la 
Bas8e-£g7pte,  comme  lea  Tartarea 
en  Chine,  se  laissdrent/  &c. 

3  ^0  names  of  kings  have  been 


found  on  the  tombs  of  individuals 
anterior  to  the  times  of  the  fourth 
dynasty.    (De    Iloug^,  JRecherches, 
^.,  pp.  12-36.) 
*  Tnothmes  III.  exhibits  sixty- 
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Still  a  certain  order,  presenting  fewer  variations 
than  might  have  been  expected,  seems  to  have  been 
arrived  at,  and  to  have  become,  at  any  rate,  the  officially 
recognised  one;  and  this  order,  though  it  has  no 
claims  to  be  r^arded  as  historical,  must,  under  existing 
circumstances,  be  placed  before  the  reader,  both  as 
being  the  basis  on  which  various  *  Histories  of  Egypt ' 
are  built,  and  as  that  which  is  supported  by  the  lar- 
gest amount  of  authority.  It  is  not  certain  that  all  the 
kings  on  the  hst  are  real  personages,  or  that  some  of 
those  who  are  did  not  reign  contemporaneously ;  but 
on  the  whole  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  the 
great  majority  of  them  were  kings  who  actually  bore 
sway  in  some  part  of  Egypt  before  the  erection  of  the 
pyramids;  and  though  the  bare  names  tell  us  little, 
and  the  traditions  which  belong  to  them  are  almost 
worthless,  yet  a  certain  interest  attaches  even  to  mere 
names  of  so  ancient  a  date,  and  for  the  full  understand- 
ing of  the  later  native  kingdom  it  is  important  to  know 
what  its  belief  was  as  to  that  more  ancient  monarchy 
from  which  it  claimed  descent,  and  with  which  it 
strove  to  establish  in  every  way  a  sohdarity  and  a 
continuity. 

The  subjoined  is  a  tabular  arrangement  of  tlie 
early  l^^ptian  kings,  according  to  the  chief  native 
authorities.  It  is,  in  its  principal  features,  based  upon 
the  table  drawn  up  by  M.  de  Rouge  in  his  interesting 
*  Eesoarches,'  but  embodies  corrections  which  he  sub- 
sequently made,  and  a  few  alterations  of  names  from 
other  sources. 


oDe  of  hit  in  Uie '  Hall  of  the  Ances- 
tort*  At  Karnak  (Buitfens  Effypi, 
ToL  L  p.  44);  Seti  I.  exhilntt  seTenty- 


rmtioDB  later  (De  Rouged,  p.  14); 
while  Hanieflet  II.,  the  ton  of  Seti 
I.y   exhibita  only   tifty-two   (Bun- 


MfTen,  though  living  only  three  gene-  |  aen,  toL  L  pp.  60-1). 
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The  Early  Kings. 


Iffaaetbo  (AocordiDg  to 
AfricAaoa). 

FkBgiDfents  of  the  Toxlii 
Pipjnii. 

NewTftbto 

of  Abjdos 

(8ctlL). 

Table  oiHeouwh 
(timo  ofBaiM. 

MIL). 

Dyn.  I. 

0 

1.  Menes 

•^  j  Mena 
£  I  ...  a 

Mena 

2.  AthothiB 

TeU 

3.  Kenkenes 

^^  I 

Atet 

4.  Uenephes 

.  •  •  .  a 

Ata 

6.  UasaphsduB 

Ilesepti 
Meribipen 

Heeepti 
Heribipu 

6.  Miebidus 

Meribipen 

7.  Semempses 
d.  Bienecnee. 

— « 

Ati? 

AtiP 

s 

.  .  .  bubu 

Kabubu 

Kabubu 

Dyn.  11. 

* 

• 

9.  Boethufl 

^ 

....  biu 

Butau 

Neterbiu 

10.  Kffiechds 

.     •     •     .     MkXm 

Kakau 

Kakau 

11.  Binothiifl 

....  nuter 

Hinnuter 

Binuteru 

12.  Tlas 

8 

Utnas 

Utnas 

J  3.  Setheoes 

rSenta 

Senta 

SenU 

14.  Chseres 

(Nefer)ka 

16.  Nefercheres 
16.  Seeochris 

a 

r^ 

Neferkara 
Sokari-neferka 

Neferka-Sokari 

17.  Chenerea 

f£' 

(Hu)tefa 

....  tela 

Dyn.  m. 
18.  Necberophes 

(Z4 

Beb.  .  . 

(Teti) 

Bebi 

Nebka 

Nebka 

19.  Tosorthrus 

Sar 

Sar-sa 

Sar 

20.  Tjreia 

.Saivteta 

Teta 

Sar-teta 

21.  Mesocbris 

Setes 

22.  Soypbis 

Neferkara 

23.  Tosertasis 

Ra-nebka 

26.  Acbes  &c. 

Huni 

iiuni 

r^.  IV. 

23.  Sorifl 

Seneferu 

Senefera 

Senefera 

A  few  remarks  only  need  be  made  on  these  names. 
In  Mena,  or  M'na,  the  supposed  first  king — the  Men  of 
Herodotus,^  the  Men-es  of  Manetho,^  and  the  Men-as  of 
Diodorus  ' — ^we  have  probably  no  real  personage,*  but  a 


^  Herod,  ii.  99.  Herodotus  doee 
not  actually  pre  tbis  form;  but 
bis  dative  Mrjvi  and  bis  accusative 
Mrjva  imply  it. 

•  Ap.  Syncell.  Chronograph,  vol. 
i.  p.  64,  B. 

'  Diod.  Sic.  i.  46, 

^  Dr.    Birob   says    witb    equal 


judgment  and  force:  'Notbing 
Known  to  bave  been  made  at  tbe 
time  of  Menes  remains ;  and  be  must 
be  placed  among  tboee  founders  of 
monarcbies  wboee  personal  exist- 
ence a  severe  and  enugbteued  criti- 
cism doubts  or  denies'  {Ancient 
Egypt,  p.  26;. 
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heros  eponymuSj  the  mythic  establisher  of  the  kingdom/ 
and  founder  of  the  first  capital,  Memphis.  The  Egyp- 
tian name,  which  the  Greeks  made  into  Memphis,  is 
Mm-nofer^  JISISJI  1^  ▲•,  '  the  good  station,'  or  '  the 

good  establishment ; '  and  M'na,  S|l,   is  the   ^  esta- 

blisher '  or  *  founder '  of  this  *  station/  The  name  has 
not  been  discovered  on  any  monument  of  the  Early 
Empire.'  It  first  appears  in  the  '  New  Table  of  Aby- 
dos,'  where  it  heads  the  list  set  up  by  Seti  I.,  the 
second  king  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty ;  *  it  is  found 
again  in  the  list  of  Bameses  11.  at  the  Ramesseum ;  ^ 
and  appears  also  on  a  fragment  of  the  Turin  papyrus. 
But  we  have  no  evidence  that  it  was  known  in  Egypt 
earlier  than  about  B.C.  1440. 

Of  the  kings  Teta,  2^,  Atet,  ^V  and  Ata,  ^iT  , 

there  is  no  other  record  than  the  occurrence  of  their 
names  in  the  list  of  Seti  I.  and  some  supposed  remains 
of  them  in  the  fragments  of  the  Tiuin  papyrus.*  The 
Greeks  seem  to  have  expressed  all  three  names  by  the 
form  Athothis^  or  Athothes,®  which  seems  hke  a 
Grecised  form  of  the  god  of  learning,  Thoth.  It  was 
perhaps  with  some  reference  to  this  connection  that  the 
first  Athothis  was  said  to  have  been  a  physician  and  to 
have  written  books  on  anatomy.' 


'  Compare  the  'Theseus*  of 
Atheniso  legend,  whose  name 
meant  'disposer/  'founder/  'Uw- 
giTer/ 

'  Brugcch,  Huioin  tFEgypUy 


\7f  and  pL  2  at  the  end  of   the 
book. 

*  Bunsen,  E^ypi,  vol.  ii.  p.  54. 

*  These  remains  appear  to  be  so 
slight  as  to  make  it  quite  uncertain 


81 ;  Birch  in  Bunsen's  Egypt^  toL  j  whether   the   papyrus  reallir  con- 
T.  p.  686.  '  tained  them.    (IK»  Roug6,  Beeher- 

'  Btrchy  AneiffU  Egyfd,  p.  24 :    cAat,  jr.  p.  18,  note.) 
'  No   contemporary    monument   is  j      ^  Manetho   ap.  Syncell.  Cknmo-^ 
Imown  o{  his  age  or  inscribed  with  '  graph,  toL  i.  p.  64,  c  ;  p.  65,  b. 
his  name.'  '  Eratoith.  ap.  eund.  p.  91,  d. 

*  De  Roiig<6,  Etektrekm^  ^.,  p.       *  Manatho  ap.  eund.  p.  64,  a 
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The  fifth  king  in  the  list  of  Seti  I.,  who  appears 
also  in  a  fragment  of  the  Turin  papyrus,  the  king 
Hesepti  or  Hesep,  ^  ^m  (called  Uasaphaedus  by  Ma- 
netho),  is  mentioned  in  several  copies  of  the  *  Eitual/ 
or  *  Book  of  the  Dead/  as  the  author  of  two  of  its  most 
important  chapters.^  He  is  also  mentioned  in  a  papy- 
rus of  the  date  of  Eameses  U.  aa  a  king  anterior  to 
Senta.^  The  context  rather  implies  that  he  was  imme- 
diately anterior  ; '  but  the  expression  used  is  to  some 
extent  doubtful.  K  admitted  to  have  this  meaning,  it 
would  show  that,  as  early  as  Eameses  11.,  there  were 
different  traditions  as  to  the  succession  of  the  ancient 
monarchs. 

The  sixth  king,  Meribipu,  the  Miebidus  of  Manetho,* 
has  the  singular  honour  of  being  mentioned  in  the 
Turin  papyrus,  in  the  list  of  Seti  I.,  and  in  that  of 
Saccarah,  as  well  as  in  the  catalogues  both  of  Ma- 
netho  and  Eratosthenes.  The  list  of  Saccarah  places 
him  at  the  head  of  the  whole  series  of  kings,^  as  if  he 
had  been  a  monarch  of  more  than  common  importance. 
But  nothing  is  recorded  of  him,  either  by  Manetho  or 
by  any  other  ancient  writer,  to  justify  or  account  for 
his  being  held  in  peculiar  honour  ;  no  mention  is  made 
of  him  in  the  *  Kitual,'  nor  has  his  name  been  found  on 
any  monument  of  the  Early  Empire. 


^  Chs.  Ixiy.  and  czxx.  See  De 
Houg^y  RechercheSf  ^c,  p.  30^ 
note  *. 

•  BnigBch,  Hittory  of  Egy^j  vol. 
i.  p.  66;  Ist  ed. 

'  The  passage  runs  as  follows : — 
*  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  colleo 
tion  of  receipts  for  curing  leprosy. 
It  was  discovered  in  a  very  ancient 
papyrus,  enclosed  in  a  writing-case; 
under  the  feet  of  the  god  ^ubis^. 


in  the  town  of  Sochem.  at  the  time 
of  the  reign  of  his  majesty  the  de- 
funct king;  Hesepti.  After  his 
death  it  was  brought  to  the  ma*- 
jesty  of  the  defunct  king  Senta^  on 
account  of  its  wonderful  value' 
(iUd.  I.S.C.). 

*  Ap.  Syncell.  Chronograph,  vol. 
i.  p.  64;  0. 

*  De  Roug^;  Recherches.  ^.,  pi. 
1,  No.  1. 
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In  the  place  of  the  Semempses  of  Manetho/  who 
i3  perhaps  Eratosthenes'  Pemphos,*  there  appears  in  the 
Turin  papyrus  a  name  greatly  defaced,  which  M.  de 

Rouge  is  inclined  to  read*  as  Ati,  l|ll-  The  New 
Table  of  Abydos  has  an  entirely  different  representation, 
the  cartouche  containing  only  a  single  hieroglyph, 
which  is  the  figure  of  a  man  standing,  and  holding  in 
his  hand  the  sceptre  of  a  god  *  It  is  scarcely  possible 
that  this  single  figure  can  represent  the  trisyllabic  name 
of  Manetho.  That  name  has  been  identified  ^  with  a 
king,  (Ra-hem)-Sementet,  who  appears  in  the  lists  of 
his  ancestors  given  by  Thothmes  DI .  at  Kamak,  but  is 
ignored  by  the  Turin  papynis,  as  well  as  by  Seti  I. 
and  the  author  of  the  list  of  Saccarah.  Here  again  we 
have  evidence  of  a  variety  in  the  traditions  as  to  the 
primitive  times  current  under  the  early  dynasties  of 
the  New  Empire. 

Proof  of  the  same  is  also  furnished  by  the  names 

Butau,  JIVI,  and  Teti,  [[  ^  ^^,  in  the  New  Table  of 

Abydos,  which  are  replaced  by  those  of  Neter-biu  T  ^ 

and  Bebi  JJ\  1 1  in  the  Ust  of  Saccarah  and  the  Turin 
papynis,*  as  well  as  by  the  substitution  of  Ranebka 
and  Iluni  in  the  Saccarah  list  for  Setcs  and  Neferkara 
in  the  Abydos  one.  The  supposition  that  monarchs  of 
this  early  period  bore  two  names,  whicli  De  Rouge 
roakes,^  is  wholly  gratuitous,  and  quite  coiitrary  to  the 


*  Ap.  STDcelL  Lb-C.  I  t&ke  the  mme  yiew,  when  he  mv8 

*  IWd.  p.  W,  c.  (Anrim/  Rnfl^,  p.    2tJ)   thtt   tte 
'  Rfch^rekn  nur  U$  monumenti    mme  of  Seineropfles  *  U  found  both 

fuon  peui  attnbuer  aux  $ix  pre-    in  the   t^iryptian  and    the    Greek 
mi^rv*  dyfuuiie$,  p.  20.  Itftii.' 

*  Ibid.  pi.  iL  No.  7.  '      •  I>e  Roug^,  Rechmh^,  ^,,  pp. 

*  B?  Bunten  (tee  hi«  Ejfypi,  Tol.    21,  24. 

iL  p.  '61).    Dr.  Birch  appears  to  !      *  Ibid.  p.  21. 
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monumental  evidence,  which  shows  no  double  name 
until  Ea-n-user  of  the  fifth  dynasty.^ 

Of  the  entire  list  of  names  down  to  Senefeni  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  they  have  an  archaic  and  (as  Dr. 
Brugsch  expresses  it)  a  *  plebeian '  character.^  '  They 
do  not  at  all  resemble  the  Pharaonic  names  of  suc- 
ceeding epochs/®  Consisting  uniformly  of  a  single 
appellation,  encircled  by  a  single  elliptical  line,  or  car- 
touche^ they  are,  with  few  exceptions,  short,  simple, 
severe.  They  express  moreover,  for  the  most  part, 
ideas  of  force  and  terror  * — ^Teta,  *  he  who  beats ' — 
Huni,  'he  who  strikes' — Kakau,  'the  chief  bull,'  lite- 
rally '  the  bull  of  bulls ' — Senta,  '  the  terrible.'  Into  the 
titles  of  the  later  kings  the  names  of  divinities,  whom 
they  specially  worshipped — ^Ra,  Ammon,Thoth,  Phthah, 
Shabak,  Hor,  Set — ^usually  enter.  Among  the  names 
of  these  early  monarchs  there  are  but  three  which  are 
composed   with  the  appellation  of  a  god.      Neferka- 

Sokari,  ^^^^jtji,  the  ninth  in  the  table  of  Saccarah, 

whose  name  occurs  also  in  a  fraiiment  of  the  Turin  papy- 
rus, Nefer-ka-Ra,  oJ^J,  the  predecessor  of  Seneferu, 
according  to  the  New  Table  of  Abydos,  and  Ranebka,  or 
Nebka-Ea  o  -^m^  [J,  the  fourteenth  in  the  Saccarah  Hst, 
the  predecessor  of  Huni,  have  a  divine  element  in  their 
names,  the  first  of  these  names  being  compounded  with 
the  god  Sokari,  a  form  of  Phthah,^  and  having  the  signifi- 
cation of  *  perfect  through  Sokari,'  the  second  meaning 
'perfect  through  Ra,'  and  the  third  *  lord  through  Ea.' 
It  cannot  be  said  that  any  facts  are  really  known  of 
these  monarchs.     Tradition  made  Mena  the  founder  of 


1  That  Ram-user  was  also  called 
An  will  appear  in  its  proper  place. 

'  History  of  Egypt,  toI.  L  p.  66, 
1st  ed. 


»  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.  p.  66. 

*  See  alx)ye|  vol.  i.  p.  336. 
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Memphis,^  and  his  son  Teta  the  builder  of  the  royal 
palace  in  that  city,  and  a  writer  of  anatomical  books.^ 
Hesepti,  or  Hesep,  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  some 
chapters  of  the  rehgious  work  known  as  the  *  Book  of 
the  Dead.'  •  Under  Semempses,  or  Sementet,  who  was 
perhaps  a  king  of  this  period,  there  was  said  to  have 
been  a  great  plague.*  In  the  time  of  Butau  (Boethus) 
the  earth  gaped  near  the  city  of  Bubastis,  and  swallowed 
up  a  vast  number  of  persons.*  Kakau  (Kaeechos)  in- 
troduced the  worship  of  the  Apis-bull  at  Memphis,  the 
Mnevis-bull  at  Heliopolis,  and  the  sacred  goat  at  Men- 
des.  Binnuter  (BinOthris)  made  a  law  that  the  crown 
should  be  allowed  to  descend  to  women.*  Nefer-ka- 
Sokari  was  a  giant ;  ^  and  under  Nefer-ka-Ea  (Nepher- 
cheres)  the  Nile  flowed  with  honey  for  eleven  days.® 
Under  Necher6phes  (Nebka?)  the  Libyans,  who  had 
revolted,  made  their  submission  on  account  of  a  sudden 
increase  in  the  moon's  size,  wliich  terrified  them.^ 
Tosorthrus  (Sar-sa?)  was  worshipped  after  his  death  as 
the  Egyptian  ^Esculapiiis  (Aemhept)  on  account  of  his 
medical  skill ;  he  paid  attention  to  inscriptions,  and 
was  the  first  to  construct  buildings  with  polislied 
stone.*® 

Such  are  the  traditions  which  have  alone  come 
down  to  us  with  respect  to  these  early  monarchs.  Tlieir 
value  would  be  but  slight,  even  were  they  to  be  de- 
pended on :  as  the  case  stands,  it  is  difficult  to  assign 
them  any  value  at  all.**     They  come  to  us,   almost 


*  Herod.  iL  OD.  Diodorus,  how- 
eTfr,  Awrribm  the  foundation  to  a 
later  kinjr.  Uchoreos  (L  60). 

'  Maneihu  ap.  Syncell.    Chrono'  j 
^nipA.  Tol.  i.  p.  54,  c. 

*  See  above,  p.  2S. 

*  Manetho,  L«.e. 


Ibid.  p.  64,  D. 

Ibid. 

Ibid.  p.  66,  A. 

Ibid.  p.  66,  A. 

Ibid.  p.  66,  B. 
'  Ibid. 
*  Brugscb   sajs :    *  Here    ends. 
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without  exception,  from  Manetho^  who  wrote  two  thou- 
sand years  after  the  time,  and  who,  in  his  accounts  of 
far  more  recent  reigns,  is  frequently  contradicted  by 
contemporary  monuments.  Xo  doubt  Manetho  found 
these  traditions  in  Egyptian  authonties;  but  his  cre- 
dulity was  great,^  his  critical  discernment  small,  his 
diligence  in  research  less  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected* To  rely  on  Manetho  is  to  put  trust  in  a 
MTiter  too  negligent  to  care  for  tnith,  and,  had  he  cared, 
too  uncritical  to  discover  it. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  scanty  accounts  left 
us  of  (perhaps)  apocryphal  kings  to  the  condition  of 
the  Egyptian  people  at  this  early  period.  The  people 
certainly  existed  ;  and  tJiough  not  very  much  may  be 
known  of  their  condition,  yet  an  interest  attaches  to  all 
that  is  known  very  greatly  beyond  that  which  belongs 
to  kings  and  dynasties.  We  propose  to  consider  their 
condition  under  the  three  heads  of  art,  religion,  and 
mode  of  life,  including  manners  and  customs. 

The  history  of  Egyj^t  will  always  be,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  a  history  of  art.  Art  had,  so  far  as  we 
know,  its  birth  and  earliest  development  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  and  grew  up  there  by  a  natural  and  gra- 
dual progress,  without  being  affected  to  an  appreciable 
extent  by  any  extraneous  influences.  The  earliest  of 
the  arts  to  start  into  being  was  no  doubt  architecture  ; 
and  its  first  employment,  there  as  elsewhere,  was  in  the 


accor(lin<^  to  the  Manethonian  wri- 
ting", the  information — half  fable, 
half  true — of  the  first  rulers  of 
Eo^pt.  It  teaches  us  little.  We  are 
Btill  waiting  for  the  door  of  the 
chamber  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
most  ancient  kingdom  to  be  opened 
to  us.*  (Jlistory  of  Egypt^  vol.  i.  p. 
62;  Ist  ed.) 


*  He  believed  in  the  Nile  flowing 
with  honey,  in  Mena  being  de- 
voured by  a  hippopotamus^  and  in 
a  lamb  speaking ! 

'  A  very  small  amount  of  in- 
quiry must  have  taught  Manetho 
tnat  Neco  reigned  sixteen  and  not 
six  years. 
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construction  of  habitations  capable  of  affording  shelter 
from  the  solar  rays,  and  from  the  occasional,  though 
not  very  frequent,  showers  of  hail  and  rain.^  The  ear- 
liest of  the  Egyptian  houses  seem  to  have  been  of  wood, 
which  was  easier  to  work  than  stone,  and  which  was 
furnished  in  tolerable  plenty  by  the  palm  groves  that 
grew  luxuriantly  in  ancient  times,  probably  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  river.  Indications  of  the  character 
of  the  houses  are  furnished  by  some  of  the  most  an- 
cient tombs,'  which,  though  constructed  in  stone,  bear 
traces,  like  the  tombs  in  Lycia,'  of  a  pre-existent 
wooden  architecture,  whicJi  has  impressed  its  forms 
upon  the  alien  material.  The  rounded  mass  of  stone 
which  forms  the  lintel  above  the  doorways  of  the  early 
tombs  *  can  have  derived  its  shape  from  nothing  but  a 
reminiscence  of  the  unsawn  palm  stem  which  served 
the  purpose  in  the  primitive  mansions ;  the  long  thin 
pilasters  and  architraves  are  clear  imitations  of  wood- 
work ;  and  the  latticed  windows,  most  difficult  to  con- 
struct in  stone,  are  such  as  would  be  produced  by  the 
simplest  possible  arrangement  of  wooden  bars.  We 
may  gatluT  from  the  tombs  that  the  early  houses  were 
not  without  ornament.  Alternate  pilasters  and  de- 
pressions, adorned  with  a  species  of  paneUing,  extended 
(it  would  seem)  along  the  entire  facade  of  a  house ; 
the  door  was  i)laced  in  the  middle,  and  was  narrow  for 
its  height ;  over  the  door  was  a  latticed  window  of  a 
considerable  size,  which  gave  light  probably  to  a  cen- 
tral hall,  while  the  rooms  on  either  side  of  the  hall 
were  also  lighted  by  windows,  which  were  small,  and 


'  S«e  ftboTe,  toI.  i.  p.  45. 

*  CVifupuv    the    illustrations  in 
▼oL  L  pp.  184  and  W2, 

*  Fellows,  TravtUmAmaMmar, 
pis.  opp.  pp.  220  and  238 ;  XyoMi, 

VOL.  II.  D 


pis.  onp.  Dp.  12rt.  129,  130,  &c. 

*  \\elf  repres(*nted  hj  Lepsius, 
DenknuUeTf  vol.  iii.  pi.  iL  pis.  3,  8, 
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placed  high  up  in  the  walls.  The  roof  would  appear 
to  have  been  flat,  and  was  formed  probably  bj  palm- 
trees  split  in  two,  and  then  covered  with  a  coating  of 
mud  or  cement. 

From  the  idea  of  a  house  for  the  living  the  Egyp- 
tians passed  rapidly,  and  at  a  date  so  early  that  we 
cannot  possibly  fix  it,  to  the  idea  of  a  house  for  the 
dead.  Their  religious  notions  required  that  this  last 
should  be  as  pennanent  as  possible ;  and  it  seems  cer- 
tain that,  long  before  houses  were  built  of  any  other 
material  than  wood,  atone  was  carefiilly  quarried  and 
squared  to  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
'  eternal  abodes  ' '  of  the  departed.  The  earliest  sepul- 
chres now  extant  are  stone  buildings,  looking  externally 
like  small  houses.^  They  stand  isolated,  like  the  monu< 
ments  in  our  churchyards,  each  consisting  of  an  oblong 


Toml)  Deur  Che  Fj'tamiUs. 

chamber  or  chambers,  enclosed  with  massive  walls 
whi(Ji  slope  externally  at  an  angle  of  75°  or  80°,  but  in- 
ternally are  perpendicular.  A  single  door,  in  no  way 
concealed,  gives  entrance  into  the  interior,  and  it  is  in 
tliG  ornamentatioD  of  tliis  doorway  that  we  have  the 
rcpreaenttttions  of  houses  in  wood.     The  chamber  is 

'  Diod.  Sic.  i.  61.  "  FergunoD,  IHttery  of  Architecture,  toI.  i.  p.  102. 
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roofed  over  with  lai^e  flat  stones  ;  and,  if  it  exceeds  a 
certain  size,  the  roof  is  supported  internally  by  a  mas- 
sive square  stone  pier.  In  this  simple  and  primitive 
construction  we  liave  the  germ  of  the  pyramid,  which 
grew  up  out  of  it  by  a  number  of  slight  changes. 

One  of  these  changes  belongs,  by  general  consent,* 
to  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking.  In  the  *  tower ' 
or  '  pyramid  of  Meydoun '  *  we  see  an  enlarged  edition 
of  one  of  these  early  tombs,  diflering  from  them  in 
greatly  increased  size  and  solidity,  as  well  as  in  the  novel 
feature  of  superimposed  stories  in  a  retreating  series, 
the  entire  number  of  the  stories  being  three.  The 
Meydoun  pile  has  a  grandeur  of  its  own.  Emplaced 
upon  an  isolated  rocky  knoll  of  some  considerable 
height,  and  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  grassy  plain, 
'  which,  green  as  an  emerald,  stretches  eastward  to  the 
holy  stream,*  •  it  has  a  proud  and  imposing  appearance, 
and  in  almost  any  other  country  than  Egy})t  would 
be  considered  a  monument  of  high  architectural  im[)or- 
tance.  The  base  measures  200  feet  each  way,  and  the 
hei<rht  of  the  edifice  is  little  short  of  125  feet.  The  solid 
contents  amount  to  nearly  three  miUions  of  cubic  feet. 

The  great  *  pyramid  of  Saccarah,'  as  it  is  called, 
which  is  also  thought  to  belong  to  these  early  times,* 
shows  a  further  advance  in  architectural  skill  and 
power  on  the  part  of  the  primitive  builders.  Like  the 
Meydoun  building,  it  was  a  tower  in  stages — the  num- 
ber of  the  stages  being  six — and,  as  in  the  Meydoun 


>  8<N»  Dtrch,  AnrietU  ^^Pft  V-  I      *  Rrugwh,  l.».c. 
20;  Bn^r^h,    Ifittofy    of  EmttJ,      *  liRnormant,  Manufi  tf  Ilittfttirf 
Tol.  i.  p.flfl,lrted. ;  Ferjniaeon,  )/w*    -^l^•lrf•n^  vol.   i.   p.   ;i;{2  ;     Hirch, 
tmy  of  ArrhtUcturp,  Yo\,  \.  f.  IVO,     \  Am'tent    Egifpt^    p.    i^;     Ikinwn, 

•  .*<ee«K-»Te,  tdI.  i.  p.  1S4,  n«iU»',  I  liy.vp^**  itarf,  vol.  ii.  p.  ;W); 
mjA  for  A  ivpmeDtAtiim  of  the  Bru^rscli,  Iliitory  of  E^ji,  vol.  i. 
*  tower/  or '  pjramid/  mm  p.  18o.     I  p.  50,  lat  ed. 
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building,  the  external  walls  sloped  inwards  at  a  slight 
angle.  This  edifice  is  even  more  imposing  than  that  of 
Meydoun,^  since  it  rises  to  a  height  of  nearly  200  feet, 
and  covers  an  area  of  135,000  square  feet,  instead  of 
one  of  only  40,000.  It  is  empkced  upon  a  rocky  pla- 
teau, which  has  an  elevation  of  nearly  a  hundred  feet 
alxne  the  Nile  valley,  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  on 
all  sides. 

Such,  so  far  as  appears,  was  the  furthest  point  to 
which  architectural  skill  was  carried  by  the  I^ptians 
of  these  early  days.  They  did  not  erect  a  true  pyra- 
mid. They  did  not  venture  to  build  in  perpen- 
dicular stages.  They  did  not  give  to  their  work  the 
minute  care  and  finish  of  later  times.^  Their  loftiest 
ere<:tions  were  less  than  half  the  height  of  those  de- 
signed and  executed  subsequently.  Gently,  tentatively, 
the  builders  advanced  from  the  small  to  the  great, 
always  aiming  at  sohdity  and  permanence,  compara- 
tively careless  of  ornamentation,  and  looking  to  obtain 
the  impressive  efiect,  at  which  they  aimed,  by  size  and 
ujassiveness  rather  than  by  elegance  or  beauty. 

Glyptic  art  was  also  known,  and  practised  within 
cifrtain  limits,  at  this  early  period.  The  most  ancient 
tombs  are  adorned  internally  with  the  sculptured  forms 
of  the  o^vner,  his  wife,  his  children,  his  attendants, 
represented  in  the  low  relief  peculiar  to  Egypt.  These 
forms  have  all  the  ordinary  defects  of  Egjrptian  draw- 
ing— the  hard  outline,  the  stifi*  limbs,  the  ill-made 
hands,  the  over-long  feet — but  are  not  greatly  inferior 
even  to  those  of  the  best  epoch.  There  is  a  more 
marked  inferiority  in  the  representations  of  animals, 
which  are  not  only  stiff  but  ungainly,  not  only  conven- 


1  For  a  reprcBontation  see  above, 
Tol.  i.  p.  18/,  and  for  the  exact 


measurements  see  p.  186. 
'  Birch,  Ancient  Egypt,  Lb.c 
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tional  but  absurd.^  Grouping  seems  to  be  an  unknown 
idea ;  each  figure  stands  by  itself,  or  is  followed  by  its 
counterpart,  the  same  form  being  repeated  as  often  as 
is  requisite  in  order  to  fill  up  vacant  spaces  on  the  walls 
of  the  sepulchral  chambers.  Sculpture  '  in  the  round  ' 
was  also  attempted  by  the  primitive  artists ;  and  five  or 
six  statues  exist  which  the  best  Egyptologists  assign 
to  a  time  anterior  to  that  of  the  Pyramids.^  Of  these 
M.  Lenormant  remarks  that, '  on  studying  them>  we  ob- 


Dog  and  antelope,  from  a  tomb  near  the  Pyramids. 

serve  a  rudeness  and  indecision  of  style,which  make  it 
clear  that  at  this  period  Egyptian  art  was  still  trying  to 
find  the  right  path,  and  had  not  yet  formed  itself  fully.' ^ 
A  single  mosaic,  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  early 
date,  tends  to  raise  the  art  of  the  time  to  a  higher 
level.  Brugsch  says  of  it :  '  The  double  picture,  a 
little  smaller  than  the  natural  size,  shows  a  man  and 
his  wife  in  a  dignified  attitude  sitting  by  the  side  of 
one  another  in  a  cliair  of  the  form  of  a  die.     The  bril- 

'  See  tlip  tomb  of  Amten,  whence  feature?/  found  at  Meydoun,  and 
th«'alK)ve  illustration  is  taken.  (Lep-  !  forming  a  part  of  the  same  coUec- 
irius,  Denkmdler,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  pi.  0.)  i  tion,  and  a  statue  of  Amten  in  the 

*  Three    of  Sepa   and   his   sons,    Museum   of  Boulaq.     (See  Birch, 
diiicovered  near  the  Pyramids  and    Ancient.  Egypt,  p.  30.) 
cow  in  the  Museum  of"  the  Louvre,  I      '  Manuel     (TJIistoire    Ancicnne, 
two  others,  *  with  a  European  cast  of .  vol.  i.  p.  333. 
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liancy  of  the  eye — imitated  in  shining  crystal  and 
white  ivory  and  dark  ore  in  a  masterly  manner — ^has 
all  the  appearance  of  life/  On  the  whole,  he  accounts 
the  work  '  a  marvel  of  art,  venerable  from  its  antiquity, 
and  exquisite  in  its  workmanship.'  ^ 

With  respect  to  the  religion  of  this  period,  the  evi- 
dence that  we  possess  is  rather  negative  than  positive. 
The  twenty-six  names  of  kings  supposed  to  belong  to 
it  reveal  the  worship  of  two  gods  only,  Ea,  and  Phthah, 
or  Sokari.  The  name  of  a  ftmctionary,  Thoth-hotep,* 
reveals  the  worship  of  Thoth.  With  regard  to  the 
other  gods  we  have  no  monumental  evidence  to  show 
whether  at  this  time  they  were  worshipped  or  no.* 
Certainly,  temples  of  any  pretension  were  not  erected, 
or  we  should  have  some  remains  of  them'.  The  oldest 
existing  Egyptian  temple  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Che- 
I)hren  *  (Shafra),  the  builder  of  the  Second  Pyramid ; 
and,  though  the  classical  writers  ascribe  temples  to  ear- 
lier monarchs,^  and  several  certainly  existed  in  Khufu's 
time,^  yet  their  fabric  must  have  been  slight,  and  the 
religion  which  consisted  in  the  public  worship  of  gods 
must  have  been  secondary.  No  doubt  Phthah,  Ea, 
and  Thoth — possibly  Osiris,  Isis,  Athor,  Horus,  and 
Set^ — received    some  worship,  and   there  may  have 


^  History  of  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  66, 
let  ed. 

*  Lenonaanty  l.s.c. ;  Birch,  l.s.c. 

'  Anubis  is  mentioned  as  a  god 
of  the  early  times  by  a  writer  of  the 
age  of  Rameses  II.  (Brugsch,  Hi^ 
tory  <yf  Effypty  vol.  i.  p.  58, 1st  ed.) 

■*  For  a  description  of  this  temple, 
see  vol.  i.  pp.  216-16. 

^  Herod,  ii.  99  j  Diod.  Sic.  i.  45, 
46,  &c. 

^  An  inscription  given  by  M.  de 
Rouor^  in  his  Recherches  (pp.  46-9) 
attributes  to  Khufu  the  erection  of 


a 


temple  to  Isis,  and  speaks  of 
temples  of  Osiris  and  of  the  Sphinx, 
who  is  identified  with  Horus  (Har- 
machis),  as  previously  existing. 

^  Athor  (identified  with  las)  is 
mentioned  as  having  a  temple  in 
the  same  inscription  (p.  47).  Ho- 
rus and  Set  are  mentioned  as 
objects  of  veneration  to  Khufu*8 
mother.  The  religious  practice  of 
the  primitive  times  is  not  provedhj 
these  texts,  but  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  very  different. 
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been  buildings  dedicated  to  them  as  early  as  there  was 
monarchy  in  Egypt ;  but  the  real  practical  religion  of 
the  primitive  period  was  that  worship  of  ancestors, 
whereof  we  have  spoken  in  the  previous  volume  ^  as  an 
important  portion  of  Egyptian  religious  practice.  The 
sepulchral  chambers  above  described  were  the  true 
temples  of  the  period  ;  here  the  worshippers  met  from 
time  to  time  for  sacred  ceremonies ;  here  hymns  were 
sung,  offerings  made,  and  services  conducted,  from 
which  both  the  dead  and  the  living  were  expected  to 
derive  advantage.  The  worshippers  regarded  their 
sacrifices,  libations,  and  offerings  as  contributing  to  the 
happiness  of  the  departed,  and  looked  to  receive  from 
them  in  return  spiritual,  or  perhaps  even  temporal, 
benefits.  They  viewed  their  ancestors  as  still  living, 
and  as  interested  in  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
their  descendants ;  they  regarded  them  as  invested 
with  a  quasa-divinity,  probably  addressed  their  prayers 
to  them,  and,  like  the  Chinese,  appealed  to  them  for 
help  and  protection. 

Hence  it  would  seem  that  from  the  first  there  lay 
at  the  root  of  the  Egyptian  religion  the  belief  in  a 
future  life,  and  of  happiness  or  misery  beyond  the 
grave.  Embalming  was  practised  long  before  the  con- 
struction of  the  Pyramids,  and  mummies  were  deposi- 
ted in  stone  sarcophagi,  with  a  view  to  their  continued 
preservation  *  The  *  Bitual  of  the  Dead '  had,  we  are 
told,  its  origin  in  these  times  ;  •  and,  whatever  subse- 
quent refinements  may  have  been  introduced,  it  would 
seem  to  be  certain  that  the  fundamental  conceptions 
of  the  continuance  of  the  soul  after  death,  its  passage 
through  the  Lower  World,  and  its  ultimate  reunion 

*  .See  Tol.  i.  pp.  423-4.  l  ieum,  p.  64. 

•  Birch,  Omd^  to  BrUkh  Mm^\     'See  aboTe,  p.  28. 
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with  the  body  which  it  once  inhabited,  must  have  been 
entertained  by  large  numbers  fh)m  the  very  first  begin- 
nings of  the  nation.  Whence  these  doctrines  were  de- 
rived, who  shall  say  ?  There  is  no  human  name  which 
stands  in  the  history  of  Egyptian  opinion  where  the 
name  of  Zoroaster  stands  in  Persia,  or  that  of  Moses  in 
the  history  of  the  Jews.  The  composition  of  the  '  Book 
of  the  Dead '  was  ascribed,  in  the  main,  to  the  gods.^ 
How  it  happened  that  in  Egyptian  thought  the  future 
hfe  occupied  so  large  a  space,  and  was  felt  to  be  so  real 
and  so  substantial,  while  among  the  Hebrews  and  the 
other  Semites  it  remained,  even  after  contact  with 
Egypt,  so  vague  and  shadowy,  is  a  mystery  which  it  is 
impossible  to  penetrate.  We  can  only  say  that  so  it 
was;  that,  from  a  time  anterior  to  Joseph,  or  even 
Abraham,  the  children  of  Mizraim,  in  their  bright  and 
fertile  land  on  either  side  of  the  strong-flowing  Nile, 
thought  as  much  of  the  future  life  as  of  the  present ; 
that  their  religious  ideas  clustered  rather  about  the 
tomb  than  about  the  temple ;  and  that  their  worship, 
domestic  rather  than  national,  though  it  included  among 
its  objects  some  beings  regarded  as  wholly  divine,  was 
directed  especially  towards  the  spirits  of  those  who  had 
been  their  '  fathers  in  the  flesh,'  and  were  thought  to 
have  a  natural  interest  in  the  welfare  of  persons  sprung 
from  their  loins. 

There  was  another  worship,  also  of  a  practical 
character,  which  belongs  almost  certainly  to  tliis  early 
period — ^the  worship  of  the  reigning  monarch.  Each 
king  was  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  Horus,^  was 


*  Compare  toI.  i.  p.  136. 

^  Seneferu,  the  earliest  king  of 
whom  we  possess  any  monument, 
calls  himself  '  the  crowned  Ilorus/ 


and  *the  victorious  Horus/  fDe 
Rou^6,  HechercheSj  pp.  32,  33; 
Lepsius,  Denkmdlerj  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii. 
pi.  2,  a.) 
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asiiigued  a  priest  or  priests,^  and  a  temple,  or  at  any 
rate  a  chapel.  He  was  styled  '  the  victorious  Horus,' 
*  the  divine  lord,'  '  the  ever-living.'  ^  His  subjects 
worshipped  him,  not  only  during  his  life,  but  after  his 
death.  The  priesthood  once  instituted  in  a  king's 
honour  was  maintained  ever  afterwards ;  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  the  defunct  sovereign  at  stated  inter\'al8 ;  and 
in  this  way  each  occupant  of  the  Egyptian  throne,  un- 
less some  revolution  occurred,  continued  to  be  held  in 
])eq)etual  remembrance.* 

Life  in  Egypt  under  the  early  kings  was  simpler 
and  less  varied  than  it  became  at  a  later  period,  but 
not  very  markedly  different.  Towns  *  existed  at  the 
furtlicst  date  to  which  oiu:  materials  carry  us  back,  and 
the  distinction  between  town  and  country  life  was  a 
necessary  consequence.  In  the  town  dwelt  the  mon- 
arch, the  courtiers,  the  royal  attendants,  the  artisans, 
the  shojikeepers  ;  in  the  country,  large  landed  i)roprie- 
tors,  their  ser\'ants,  agricultiu-al  hibourers,  cowherds, 
I>erhaps  boatmen.  Landed  property  was  hereditary,* 
and  an  ui)i)er  class  was  thus  maintained,  which  re- 
garded itself  as  a  nobility,  lloyal  blood  often  flowed  in 
the  veins  of  these  i)ersons,  who  tire  frequently  said  to  be 
Suteti-rekhy  *  grandsons  of  a  monarch.'  ^  Their  wealth, 
which  was  considerable,  enabled  them  to  maintain  a 
numerous  houi^ehold,  which  consisted  both  of  male  and 

*  De  Koug^,  Recherchei^  pp.  30,  p.  31 ;  Bnifrsch,  Hittory  of  Effypt^ 
34.  ^c.                                                 ■  Tol.  i.  p.  4b,  Ist  ed.) 

*  Iliid.  p.  33 ;    lUcffrdi   of  the  «  Teni  ur  This,  and  Men-iiofer  or 
/^mT,  toL  ii.  pp.  3,  0,  &c.  Memphifl,  an;  connected  with   the 

*  I*ri«0thuoa8  of  Mena  and  Tela  earliesit  of  the  traditions.  The  early 
contiBued  down  to  the  Utest  time  tomhs  beloni;  mainly  V\  the  necro- 
of  l:4rTptian  iudejiendence.     8enta,  polis  of  the  latter  city. 
K*-iie)ika,    and    Sar    (.Sorift?)  are  ^  IX*   llou^,  Recherche*,  p.  40; 
alai>  found  to  have  had  prie:^tH  at-  Birch,  Ancient  £yypt,  p.  44. 
Cached  to  their  worship  lon^r  after  '  I>e  Itoug^,  pp*  ^^j  ^-^y  &c. 
their  decease.  (Vtllougi,  Jtecherches^ 
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female  aervants,  and  reached  in  some  instances  the 
number  of  thirty.'  Little  was  spent  by  them  upon 
personal  display.  The  dress  of  the  upper  class,  even 
wnsiderably  later  than  the  time  whereof  we  are  speak- 
ing, was  wonderfully  simple  and  unpretending,  pre- 
senting little  variety,  and  scarcely  any  ornament.'  The 
grandee  wore  indeed  an  elaborate  wig,  but  that  was 
indispensable  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness ; '  otherwise 
his  attire  is  almost  unparalleled  in  ancient  times  for 
simplicity.     A  short  tunic,  probably  of  white  Unen, 


Uecul  or  F^^-ptiftn  noble  (nrl;  period). 

reaching  from  the  waist  to  a  little  above  the  knees,  was 
ordinarily  his  sole  garment.  His  arms,  chest,  legs, 
even  his  feet,  were  naked,  the  use  of  sandals  not 
being  as  yet  known.  The  only  decoration  which  he 
wore  was  a  chain  or  riband  about  the  neck,  on  which 
was  susjwnded  an  ornament  like  a  locket.*  In  his 
right  hand  he  carried  a  long  staff  or  wand,  which  he 
Muenis  to  have  used  as  a  walking-stick.     Such  was  the 

'  S«i  I,eiwi(ui,  Dmktnalrr,  Tol, 
iii,  pt.  ii.  plB.  .■(-?.  The  exact  num- 
W  (if  ftttendBiilnrepreiientcilon  the 

walU  of  the  wipulpliral  oh&uiber  of  ... 

Amtun  a  thirty-three.  •  See  the  above  woodcut. 

*  Compare  the  entire  aeriea  of 
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great  noble's  ordinary  apparel,  his  *  undress '  costume, 
to  use  a  modern  expression ;  when  he  ventured  beyond 
this,  and  allowed  himself  to  indulge  in  the  refinement 
of  *'  dress,'  he  exchanged  his  tunic  for  a  somewhat  scanty 
robe  reaching  from  the  neck  to  the  ankles,  replaced 
his  chain  and  locket  by  a  broad  collar,  and,  having 
adorned  his  wrists  with  bracelets,  was  ready  to  pay 
visits  or  to  receive  poHte  company.^  The  costume  of 
his  wife,  if  he  happened  to  be  married,  was  not  a  whit 
more  elaborate.  She  wore  her  hair  long  and  gathered 
in  three  masses,  one  behind  the  head,  and  the  other 
two  in  front  of  either  shoulder.  On  her  body  she  had 
a  single  garment — a  short  gown  or  petticoat  reaching 
from  just  below  the  breasts  to  halfway  down  the  lower 
joint  of  the  leg,  and  supported  by  two  broad  straps 
passed  over  the  two  shoulders.  Her  feet  were  bare,  like 
her  husband's,  and,  like  him,  she  encircled  her  wrists 
with  bracelets.*  We  have  no  representation  or  account 
of  the  houses  in  which  these  persons  resided.  Pro- 
bably they  were  plain  in  character ;  but  their  furniture 
was  not  inartistic.  The  chairs  on  which  both  sexes 
sat— or  rather  stools,  for  they  had  no  back — were  sup- 
ported on  legs  fashioned  after  those  of  animals,  and  the 
extremity  of  the  seat  on  either  side  terminated  in  a 
lotus-flower.*  Tables  seem  to  have  been  round,  and  to 
have  been  supported  by  a  single  pillar  in  the  centre. 
Couches  are  not  represented,  but  they  probably  differed 
little  from  those  of  later  times  ;  and  there  had  already 
been  invented  the  peculiarly  Egyptian  piece  of  furni- 
ture known  as  the  *  head-rest.'  * 


'  liPpnus,  DenkmiSerf  roL  iii.  pt. 
L  pi.  H  ( upper  figurv). 
"  Ibid.  pi.  7.    Compftra  pb.  20, 

*  Ibid.  pis.  3  aod  6. 


*  See  aboTe,  vol.  i.  n.  400 ;  and 
compare  LeniuB,  I>enKrrUilery  vol. 
iii.  pt.  ii.  pi.  4,  line  two  on  left, 
where  an  attendant  carries  a  head- 
rest in  his  left  hand. 
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The  animals  domesticated  at  this  early  period  were, 
so  far  as  appears,  the  dog,  the  cow,  the  goose,  and  per- 
haps the  antelope.  Antelopes  were,  however,  also 
hmited ;  ^  and  it  is  possible  that  those  which  appear  to 
be  tame  *  were  wild  ones  taken  young  and  kept  as  pets. 
Pet  animals  seem  to  have  been  much  affected,  and  in- 
cluded the  jerboa,  the  hare,  and  the  porcupine.*  The 
only  animals  that  can  be  proved  to  have  been  killed  for 
food  at  this  date  are  the  ox  and  the  goose  ;  but  we  may 
suspect  that  fish,  whereof  several  species  appear  in  the 
hierogljrphics  of  the  time,  were  also  articles  of  common 
consumption,  as  they  certainly  were  in  later  times.* 
lircad  no  doubt  was  the  main '  staff  of  Ufe  ; '  and  atten- 
dants carrying  baskets,  which  appear  to  contain  loaves, 
are  common.^ 

The  artisan  class  of  the  time  must  have  included 
weavers,  workers  in  metal,  stone-cutters,  masons,  car- 
penters, upholsterers,  wig-makers,  embalmers,  and 
probably  boat^builders.  Stone-cutting  was  an  art  very 
necessary  in  a  country  where  the  only  timber  tree  was 
one  which  was  valued  both  for  its  shade  and  for  its 
fruit.  For  the  shaping  of  blocks  the  saw  and  the  chisel 
must  have  been  very  early  invented  ;  and  a  metallurgy 
of  no  small  merit  must  have  formed  and  hardened  the 
implements  whereby  materials  such  as  those  employed 
by  the  Egyptian  builders  and  sculptors  were  worked 
with  ease  and  freedom.  Granite,  indeed,  was  not  made 
use  of  at  first ;  a  compact  limestone  supplied  its  place, 


*  Soe  the  woodcut  on  page  37. 

'  Ij(^})eiufi,  pi.  4.  Two  antelopes, 
which  make  no  stni^lcs  to  free 
th«fni8«;lveHy  are  carried  in  the  arms 
of  attendants,  who  bring  them  to 
tb<>ir  ma8ter. 

»  Ibid.  pi.  3. 


*  Supra,  vol.  i.  p.  650. 

^  Lepsius,  pis.  6  and  7.  Loaves 
also  appear  above  the  sacrificial 
table,  wnere  Amten  is  seated,  as  at 
a  feast.  They  are  small,  and  are 
arranged  in  two  baskets  (pi.  3). 
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and  contented  the  primitive  constnictors  of  tombs  and 
towers.  But  it  was  not  long  ere  Eg}'ptian  skill  and 
inventiveness  succeeded  in  finding  means  to  subdue 
even  the  most  intractable  materials ;  and  we  shall  find 
the  PjTamid  kings  employing  freely  such  stubborn  sub- 
stances as  syenite,  arragonite,  red  granite,  and  green 
basalt. 

To  conclude  this  brief  review  of  a  time  on  which 
the  Egyptian  remains  throw  but  a  dim  and  uncertain 
light,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  hieroglyphical  system 
of  writing  was  already  not  only  invented,  but  elabo- 
rated, the  interior  of  the  sepulchral  chambers  being 
covered  with  long  inscriptions,  which  give  the  titles 
and  employments,  describe  the  domains  and  other 
])ossessions  of  the  deceased,  if  not  with  the  copiousness 
and  verbosity  of  a  later  date,  at  any  rate  with  con- 
siderable fulness  of  detail.  The  hieroglyphs  themselves 
are  somewhat  nide  and  wanting  in  finish ;  but  the 
language  is  said  to  be  completely  formed ;  the  difierent 
kinds  of  hieroglyphs,  symbolic,  determinative,  pho- 
netic,  are  all  in  use ;  the  values  of  the  characters  are 
fixed  ;  grammatical  modifications  are  indicated  by  signs 
which  for  the  most  part  continued  in  use ;  and,  in  a 
genenil  way,  it  may  be  said  that  '  the  hieroglyphical 
writing  revcjils  itself  to  us  in  the  monuments  of  the 
first  dynasties  with  all  that  complication  which  belonged 
to  it  down  to  the  last  day  of  its  existence.'  ^ 


'  Lenonnmnt,  Manuel  tTIIistoire  I  mi^re*  dynMtiM  avec  toute  la  com- 
Aneifim^^  rnl.  i.  p.  3!U:   'L*^ri- '  Dlication  quelle  a  conserr^jusqu'au 
tore    hi^ro^lyphique  ae  montre   k  t  dernier  jour  de  son  existence.' 
nous  dana  le's  monumenta  dea  pre- 1 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 


THE   PYRAMID  KINGS. 

Beit/ns  of  Seneferu,  Khufu,  ShafrOy  Menkauray  andAseskaf,  of  the  Fourth 

,  Dynasty ;  and  of  Usurkaf,  Sahura,  Kaka,  Nefer^r^kara,  Banuser^ 

Menkauhor,  Tatkara  or  Asm,  and  Unas,  of  the  Fifth.     General  CoH' 

dition  of  E^ypt  under  these  Kinys,    Progress  of  Art — of  Rdigion — of 

Civilisation  and  the  Arts  of  Life* 

•  Pulcher  fngatis  dies  tenebris/ — Hob.  Od.  iy,  4,  IL  39-40. 

Historic  light  dawns,  and  truly  historic  personages 
begin  to  move  before  us,  with  the  accession  of  the 
dynasty  which  Manetho  styled  *  the  fourth.*  Manetho 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  dynasty  a  king  whom  he 
called  Soris ;  and  though  the  name  itself  corresponds 
rather  with  the  *  Sar  '  of  the  Turin  papyrus,  and  of  the 
table  of  Sac^arah,  yet,  as  the  place  assigned  to  him 
makes  him  definitely  the  predecessor  of  Suphis  (Khufu), 
it  would  seem  that  we  may  properly  identify  him  with 
Seneferu,  who  beyond  all  doubt  occupied  that  position.^ 

Seneferu  PI  V  appears  to  have  succeeded  Huni,  but 

to  have  exceeded  him  in  the  extent  of  his  dominions.^ 
He  had  the  character  of  a  good  and  beneficent  king ; 
and  it  is  in  harmony  with  this  description  of  an  Egyp- 
tian writer,  that  we  find  him  in  his  lifetime  taking  the 


»  The  succession  of  Khufu  to 
S^noferu  is  shown  most  clearly  on 
the  tomb  of  Mertitefs,  who  was  suc- 
ceftsively  the  favourite  wife  of  each. 
(De  Hougd,  Recherches,  p.  37.) 


'  In  tlie  Prisse  papyrus  we  read  : 
*  Lo !  the  majesty  of  King  Huni 
died :  and  lo !  the'  majesty  of  King 
Seneferu  became  a  beneficent  king 
for  the  entire  countiy.'  (Ibid.  p.  29?) 


Oh.  XIV.] 


REIGN   OF  SENEFERU. 
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title  of  neb  mcU^  or  *  lord  of  justice/  which  was  not 
one  commonly  borne  by  Egyptian  sovereigns.  Seneferu 
is  the  first  E^rptian  monarch  who  has  left  behind  him 
an  inscription,'  and  the  first  of  whom  we  have  monu- 
mental evidence  that  he  made  war  beyond  his  own  bor- 
ders, and  established  the  power  of  E^rpt  over  a  foreign 
country.  Thus  he  was  great  both  at  home  and  abroad ; 
he  dispensed  justice  to  his  subjects  with  such  wisdom 
and  impartiality  as  to  acquire  a  character  for  benefi- 


TahUt  of  Senefein  at  Wady  Magharah. 


'  See  the  woodcut  above,  where 
the    third    title,     i 
hae  thia  mnuiiiig. 

'  See  Birch,  Ancient  Emfpt^  pp. 
30-1 : '  It  is  with  the  foarth  Mem- 

eite  driUKty  that  the  history  of 
jrpt  beiniia  to  aMume  (rreatcr 
importanoe;  the  erente  recordtnl 
are  do  looirer  depentient  ft>r  their 
remembnuioe  on  tAe  i^loMei  or  cart 


notices  of  Greek  epitiHnists,  hut  the 
monuments  of  the  country  contain 
exact  and  conU'mporary  accountii 
of  the  events  which  took  place.'  I)e 
R4>ug^,  RechiTchet,  ij.  80:  «J'ai 
fait  remarqucr  d(*puiit  lon^mps 
rjue  le  plus  ancion  monument  connu 
jusqu*ici  est  It*  trophiv  de  hi  cam- 
na^rne  du  roi  Snefru  contre  lea  pi>pu- 
lations  qui  occu'paient  la  presqu  ile 
du  ^"-^  * 
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cence ;  and  he  employed  the  Egyptian  arms  beyond  his 
frontiers  with  such  success  that  he  could  claim  also  the 
title  of  *  conqueror.'  ^  It  must  always  be  with  a  pro- 
found interest  that  travellers  contemplate  that  rock- 
tablet  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  which  contains  his 
name  and  titles,  together  with  a  representation  of  his 
prowess  as  he  engages  with  and  fells  a  foreign  adver- 
sary. The  chief  with  whom  he  contends  is  the  sheikh 
or  prince  of  the  Mma-nu-sat^  or  '  Shepherds  of  the 
East/  ^  who  at  that  time  held  the  mountain  country 
between  the  two  arms  of  the  Eed  Sea.  Attracted 
thither  by  the  mineral  treasures  of  the  region,®  the 
Egyptian  monarch,  'King  of  Upper  and  of  Lower 
Egypt,'  as  he  proclaims  himself,  *  Lord  of  Justice,'  and 
*  Vanquisher  of  his  adversary,'  carried  all  before  him — 
defeated  and  dispersed  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  received  their  submission,  and  estabhshed  a 
military  and  mining  post  in  the  heart  of  the  region, 
which  was  thenceforth  for  centuries  carefully  guarded 
by  an  Egyptian  garrison.  The  remains  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  Wady  Magharah  show  the  strong  fortress  within 
which  the  Egyptian  troops  were  lodged,  the  deep  well 
within  the  walls  which  secured  them  an  unfailing  sup- 
ply of  water,  and  the  neighbouring  temples  of  their 
native  deities,  wherein  the  expatriated  soldiers  might 
have  the  enjoyment  of  the  worship  to  which  they  were 
accustomed  in  their  own  land.* 

It  is  not  certain  that  Seneferu  adorned  Egypt  with 

most  Egyptologists  consider  that 
the  tract  was  occupied  on  account 
of  its  copper-mines.  (Wilkinson, 
in  the  author's  Herodotus,  vol.  ii. 
p.  344,  8Td  edit.;  De  Roug^,  Be- 
cherches,  p.   31 ;    Bunsen,   EgypCs 


gol 
Ro 


*  The  fourth  title  in  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Wady  Magharah,  the  hawk 
of  Ilonis  perched  upon  the  sign  for 

Id  /niprNy  is    translated    on    the 
setta  Stone  by  '  vanquisher  of 
his  adversaries.' 

*  Birch,  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  31, 
'  Brugsch  supposes  mines  of  tur- 
quoise to  have  been  the  great  at- 
traction of  this  region  (l.s.c.) ;  but 


Place,  vol.  iii.  p.  383 ;  &cj 

»rugsch,  ili 
L  p.  65y  Ist  ed. 


*  Brugsch,  History  of  Egypt,  voL 
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any  buildings.  The  Meydoun  pile  has  been  ascribed 
to  him,^  but  scarcely  on  suflScient  data.  Various  mem- 
bers of  his  family  were  interred  in  the  tombs  of  Ghizeh ; 
and  it  is  in  this  way  that  we  make  acquaintance  with  his 
favourite  wife,  Mer-ti-tefs  ;  *  his  son,  Nefer-mat ;  *  his 
grandson,  Shaf-Seneferu,  the  son  of  this  latter  ;*  and 
his  eldest  daughter,  Nefer-t-kau,  who  was  buried  in 
the  same  tomb  as  her  brother.*  It  has  been  suggested 
that  his  own  mummy  was  perhaps  deposited  in  the 
lower  chamber  of  the  Great  Pyramid,^  which  in  that 
case  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  commenced  by 
bim  ;  but  there  are  no  suflScient  grounds  for  this  sup- 
position. 

The  Turin  papyrus  appears  to  have  assigned  to 
Seneferu  a  reign  of  nineteen  years.  His  son,  Nefer- 
mat,  is  thought  to  have  died  during  his  lifetime,  and 
Shaf-Seneferu,  his  grandson,  to  have  been  thereupon 
invested  with  the  title  of  hereditary  prince  [erpa  suten 
wi),  which  he  certainly  bore  ;  ^  but  the  royal  dignity, 
instead  of  {)assing  to  this  prince   on  his  grandsire's 

demise,  was  obtained  by  Khufu,  oV  V  ,  under  what 

circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Khufu  can 
scarcely  have  been  a  son  of  Seneferu,  for  he  took  to  wife 
SenefcTu's  widow,  Mertitefs.  He  was  perhaps  a  usur- 
jier,  and  no  relation  ;  or  possibly  he  may  have  been  a 
brother,  and  have  inherital  the  throne,  because  Sluif- 

'  Bv     BrufTMrb,      conjectiirally.  *  l/fnkmtiUr,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  pi. 

(U^*'*ry  of  Egypt  ^  tuI.  i.  p.  <Mt,  Ut  17. 

•d.;  *  Th«.  t«>mb.  No.  M  at  GhiztOi. 

•  Sv  A  paper  by  M.  Mari«»tte  in  of  which  h  rt«i)roM»ntatioD  is  jrivfn 
thf  HrtHf  ArcM^aiwjitptr  for  S.*p-  in  the  Ihnkmaler,  vcl,  iii.  pt.  ii.  pi. 
triii>»T.  I'^^W.  U^. 

•  I^ps*ius  I^nkmtiler,  vol.  iii.  *  I>e  Kou)ri\  Ji^'hrrchts,  y.  41, 
pt.  ii.  pi.  10;  iKr  liouiri^,  RechervhrB,  not»»  '^ 

p.  »-?.  •  Ibid.  p.  ;«. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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Seneferu  was  not  thought  to  be  old  enough  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  royalty  when  Senoferu  died.  Shaf- 
Seneferu  seems  to  have  held  a  high  place  at  his  court, 
and  to  have  died,  while  Khufii  was  still  living,  before 
the  accession  of  Shafra. 

In  Khufu  must  be  acknowledged,  if  not  the  greatest 
of  Egyptian  kings,  yet  certainly  the  greatest  of  Egyp- 
tian builders,  and  a  sovereign  of  extraordinary  energy. 
From  the  conception  of  the  step-pyramid  of  Saccarah, 
which  was  the  highest  flight  of  Egyptian  architectural 
daring  at  the  time,  to  that  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of 
Ghizeh,  was  so  vast  a  stride,  that  the  monarch  who 
took  it  must  be  credited  with  a  grandeur  and  elevation 
of  thought  approaching  to  genius.  To  more  than 
double  the  height  of  the  higliest  previous  building,  to 
multiply  the  area  by  five,  and  the  mass  by  ten,  was  a 
venture  into  the  untried  and  the  unknown,  which  none 
but  a  bold  mind  could  have  conceived,  none  but  an 
iron  will  could  have  resolved  to  execute.  So  far  as 
conception  went,  Khufu  may  have  been  assisted  by  his 
architect ;  ^  but  the  adoption  of  a  plan  so  extraordi- 
narily grand,  the  determination  to  embody  the  con- 
ception in  solid  stone,  this  must  have  been  wholly  his 
own  act,  his  own  doing ;  and  it  implies  a  resolution 
and  a  strength  of  mind  of  the  hi^rhest  order.  The  fact 
must  ever  remain  one  to  excite  our  profound  astonish- 
ment, that  in  Egypt,  almost  at  the  commencement  of 
its  liistory,  among  a  people  living  by  themselves  and 
deriving  no  instruction  from  without,  a  king — for  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  work  was 


1  Khufu  seeiDR  to  have  employed 
his  SOD,  Saf-hotep,  as  his  chief  ar- 
chitect ;  at  least,  this  son  takes  the 
title  of  *  chief  of  the  works  to  the 


kin^  *  (De  Roug^,  HechercheSf  p.  43). 
He  IS  buried  in  a  tomb  close  to  the 
Qreat  Pyramid  (ibid.). 
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begun  and  finished  by  a  single  monarch  ^—conceived 
and  carried  out  a  design  so  vast,  completing  a  structure 
which  has  lasted  four  thousand  years,  which  is  even 
now  among  the  world's  chief  marvels,  and  remains,  in 
respect  of  size  and  mass,  the  most  prodigious  of  all 
human  constructions.' 

A  description  of  the  Great  Pyramid  has  been 
already  given.*  It  must  have  been  commenced  by 
Khufu  almost  as  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  and 
must  have  been  the  occupation  of  a  lifetime.  Hero- 
dotus is  not  likely  to  have  obtained  an  exactly  authentic 
account ;  but  his  estimate  of  thirty  years  for  the  time 
consumed  in  constructing  the  pyramid  itself,  together 
with  its  subsidiary  structures,  and  of  100,000  labourers 
as  the  number  constantly  employed  upon  the  work,* 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  probabilities  of  the  case, 
though  scarcely  deserving  to  be  accepted  as  matter  of 
positive  history.*  An  enormous  amount  of  unskilled 
human  labour,  gradually  advancing  the  work  by  ex- 
penditure of  mere  brute  strength,  is  necessitated  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  the  pyramid  was  erected.  A  considerable  em- 
ployment of  very  highly  skilled  labour  upon  tliose 
wonderful  passages  and  chambers,  which  form  the  true 
marvel  of  the  building,*  must  also  be  regarded  as  cer- 
tain ;  and  it  seems  to  follow  that  such  a  work  could 
not  have  been  carried  to  its  completion  without  on- 
gaging  the  energies  of  almost  the  whole  talent  of  the 


>  De  Roa^  has  su^nrnted  that 
Sen^feru  maj  hare  befrun,  and 
Khaiv  haTO  completed,  the  Qreat 
Prnunid  {RfrhiTcke%,  p.  41).  But 
tlwTe  i«  no  sufficient  reamn  for  con- 
Dectinir  AcDeferu  with  it 

'  LeDormantf  Manufi  tCHUtmrt 
Ameitmrn^  toL  L  p.  336  (quotod 


above,  vol.  i.  p.  1}>8.  not«»  *). 
'  Supra,  vol.  i.  pp.  1U7-1>08. 

*  Herod,  ii.  124.  The  labourer 
are  said  to  have  been  relieved  evprv 
three  nionth«,  ao  that  4(K),(KN>  >K(»re 
employe-i  in  the  coume  of  each  year. 

»  So  nirch,  Ancimt  Et^^  p.  ;U. 

*  Supra,  ToL  L  p.  SOH. 
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state,  as  well  as  almost  its  whole  labouring  population, 
(luring  the  period  of  an  entire  generation.  Great' 
sufferings  would  naturally  accompany  such  an  inter- 
ference with  men's  natural  employments,  and  such  a 
concentration  of  vast  numbers  upon  a  fimited  area. 
The  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  the  years  1865— 
1869  cost  the  lives  of  thousands,  who  perished  through 
want  and  disease.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  it  was 
possible  in  the  infancy  of  the  worii's  history  to  execute 
a  far  vaster  work  without  similar  calamities.  Hence 
probably  the  ill-repute  which  attached  to  Khufu,  and 
the  other  pyramid-builders,  in  after  times  ^ — an  ill- 
repute  which,  though  falsely  explained  as  resting  upon 
religious  grounds,  was  itself  a  fact,  not  doubtful  nor 
disputable.* 

In  very  truth,  such  constructions  as  the  Pyramids, 
however  they  may  move  our  admiration  as  works  of 
art,  in  their  kind,  utterly  astonishing  and  unapproach- 
able, are  to  the  politician  and  the  moralist  miserable 
instances  of  the  lengths  to  which  a  paltry  egotism  will 
go  for  the  gratification  of  self  at  the  expense  of  others. 
All  Egyptians  had  the  same  belief  with  respect  to  a 
future  life — all  equally  desired  the  safe  conservation  of 
their  earthly  remains  through  many  centuries.'  Yet 
tlie  bulk,  even  of  the  rich,  were  content  to  have  their 
nmiains  deposited  in  a  deep  pit,  the  mouth  of  which 
was  closed  and  concealed  from  view  by  having  one  of 
the*  walls  of  the  sepulchral  chamber  or  chapel  built 
ovLT  it.  liut  the  Egyptian  kings,  or  at  any  rate  the  kings 


>  Ilerod.  il.  124-0. 


for  the  '  Shepherds  *  were  detested 
'  The  identification  of  the  p>Ta-    by  the  Ejryptians  of  the  New  Em- 
inid-huilders  with  the  '  Shepherds  *    pire. 

(llerod  ii.  128),  unhistorical  as  it        '  See  above,  vol.  i.  pp.  317-19, 
wuH,  indicated   the   abhorrence   in    and  611-14. 
which  their  memories  were  held ; , 
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of  this  period,  because  they  could  command  the  services 
of  their  subjects,  being  absolute  and  able  to  employ  as 
many  of  them  as  they  chose  In  forced  labours,  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  common  lot.  Nothing  less 
would  content  them  than  granite  chambers,  sealed  by 
portcullises,  and  enclosed  in  the  centre  of  ^  artificial 
mountains,'  ^  formed  of  massive  blocks  of  stone,  moved 
into  place  with  sighs  and  groans  by  impressed  work- 
men, and  too  often  cemented  with  the  blood  of  those 
who  were  maimed  or  crushed  to  death,  when  a  block 
slipped,  as  the  attempt  was  being  made  to  lift  and  em- 
place  it.  Such  accidents  must  have  been  frequent,  and 
have  occasioned  a  considerable  loss  of  life ;  but  it  was 
easy  to  replace  the  mutilated  and  the  killed  by  a  fresh 
conscription,  and  so  to  carry  out  the  monarch's  proud 
design  at  the  cost  of  increased  suffering  to  his  subjects. 
Egyptian  kings  did  not  shrink  from  enforcing  their  will 
at  this  cost.  One  only  seems,  at  a  certain  point, 
to  have  paused  in  his  design,  and  made  a  change, 
which  brought  his  work  to  an  earlier  termination  than 
that  originally  contemplated.* 

It  must  ever  therefore  remain  a  reproach  to  Khufu, 
that  by  the  extravagance  of  his  egotism,  of  his  vanity, 
and  of  his  ambition  to  excel  all  who  had  gone  before 
or  should  follow  hiui,  he  held  his  i)e<)ple  in  an  intole- 
rable bondage  for  a  longer  term  of  years  than  any  other 
Egyptian  king.  We  |)ussess  no  representation  of  him 
tliat  can  Ix?  regarded  as  approaching  to  the  nature  of  a 
{Kirtrait,  or  we  should  exjKnrt  to  see  in  his  countenance 
indi<*atious  of  an  iron  will,  a  stern  pride,  and  a  cruel 
hanlness,  such  as  a|)pear  in  the  later  pictures  of  the 


'  I^enorniAnt,  yfamtel  dUiffoirf    em  st»n:e  pyrnniid  of  I)a»biMtr  in 
Anriennf^  vol.  i.  p.  :).*U>.  vol.  i.  pp.  lMl-12. 

'  See  the  detcnption  of  Uie  itouUi-  , 
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first  Napoleon.  The  only  bas-relief  of  him  which  exists 
13  one  at  the  Wady  Magharah,  modelled  after  the 
earlier  representation  of  Seneferu,'  which  shows  him 
clutching  an.  enemy  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  about 
to  deal  him  his  death-stroke  with  a  club  or  mace.  The 
relief  is  in  a  bad  state  of  preser^'ation,  but  it  appears 
to  be  thoroughly  conventional,  and  not  to  aim  at 
truthfulness  of  expression.     Khufu  has  a  face  little 


Tablet  of  Rhufa  Rt  Wad;  Magharah. 

(liflcring  from  that  of  Seneferu,  to  whom  in  character 
he  presented  a  striking  contrast. 

We  gatlicr  from  tlie  Wady-Magharali  tablet,  that 
Khufu  made  two  expeditions  into  the  Sinaitic  peninsula, 
one  to  take  possession  of  the  mines,  on  which  occasioa 
he  merely  set  up  his  cartouche  and  his  titles,  calUng  him- 
self '  Khufu,  ^-L  V  ,  King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 

'  See  the  woodcut,  aupra,  p.  47. 
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the  conquering  Horns,'  and  another — that  commeino- 
rated  on  the  opposite  page — where  he  gave  his  name 

as  Num-Khufu,  ^'^^tirj  *  \>  ^^^  represented  himself 

as  *  striking  down  one  of  the  Pet  or  An  foreigners  in  the 
presence  of  the  ibis-headed  god,  Tahuti  or  Thoth.'  ^ 
Both  these  names  are  found  in  the  Great  Pyramid,^  and, 
though  some  have  supposed  them  to  designate  different 
individuals,*  it  seems  to  be  now  most  commonly  held  * 
that  they  are  merely  two  appellations  of  the  same 
monarch,  the  successor  of  Seneferu,  who,  having  been 
originally  called  Khufu,  at  a  certain  period  of  his  life 
assumed  the  prefix  of  Num  or  Khnum,  intending 
thereby  to  identify  himself  with  the  god  whom  the 
Greeks  called  Kneph,  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
worship  in  Upper  Eg}'pt.^ 

This  fact,  and  some  others  recorded  on  the  na- 
tive monuments,  sufficiently  refute  the  legend  of  the 
Greeks  •  which  i-epresented  the  builder  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  as  wholly  irreligious,  one  who  shut  up  the 
temples,  and  was  opposed  to  the  polytheism  of  his 
subjects.  The  very  reverse  api)ears  to  have  been  the  fact. 
Khufu  not  only  took  the  name  of  Khnum,  in  acknow- 
leiljjrmont  of  the  Elephantine  deity,  and  placed  Thoth 
ui)on  the  trophy  of  victor}-  which  he  set  up  at  Wady 
Magharah,  but  called  himself '  the  living  Ilorus,' "  and 


*  Birch,  Ancient  Effifpty  p.  30.  HUtoire  Attciennf,  vol.  i.  p.  .*J37  ; 
'  I^pfdiiAy  I/rnkmiiler,  vol.  iii.  pi.  !)♦•  Uougu,  JievhercheSf  pp.  41 -(>4. 

1  ;  BuuMD,  Bine's  Plficf,  vol.  ii.  *  Siipm,  vol.  i.  pp.  iM'J-S. 

p.  l.'(K.  •  Herod,   ii.    \'J4  ;    Manetho  ap. 

^  A»lkitiMdn( Egypt's Iiace^\.B,c.)  Syncell.    Chrvnwjraith.    vol.    i.    j>. 

and  WilkiiiMm  (in  the  author's  He-  50,  i>. 

rvdottts,  \ol.  ii.  p.  204,  note  *,  8rd  "  I>e  Iluu^^s  litcfurch^s,  p.   -40. 

ed.).  '  It  i.H  )K){«i<ibk*  thiit  thid  inscription 

*  Ittrch,  Am-ient  Eoftjti^  pp.  32  -f^\  ujhv  1h'  ot*  a  later  diito,  a**  IH*  iJmi^t^ 
Dru^M-b,  HiMQry  of  Etfy^^  vol.  i.  i»iu>iH*ctj*,  and  Dr.  Hni^rvtch  li/w/'ry 
pp.    Oy-70,    Itft   ed. ;    Lenoruianl,  |  ofEitjffity  vol.  i.  p.  (5l,  Ut  ed.)  pro- 
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actually  built  a  temple  to  Isis,  wliom  (as  being  Horus) 
he  called  *  his  mother,'  and  whose  image  he  placed  in 
her  sanctuary,  attaching  at  the  same  time  to  the  edifice 
an  estate  by  way  of  endowment.^  He  also,  if  we  may 
trust  an  inscription  of  comparatively  late  date,  found 
at  the  temple  of  Denderah,  furnished  the  plan  upon 
which  the  original  ediBce,  dedicated  to  Athor  on  that 
site,  was  built.*  Even  the  Qreeks*  inform  us  that 
Khufu,  notwithstanding  his  alleged  impiety>  composed 
a  religious  work  entitled  *  The  Sacred  Book,'  which 
continued  to  be  highly  valued  in  later  ages.  The 
extant  remains  certainly  bear  strong  witness  to  his 
religious  zeal,  presenting  him  to  us  in  the  character  of 
the  first  known  builder  of  temples,  the  first  king  who 
is  found  to  have  acknowledged  almost  all  the  principal 
Egyptian  gods,*  and  the  first  person  known  to  have 
brought  into  us6  the  system  of  religious  endowments. 

The  family  of  Khufu  appears  to  have  been  large, 
lie  took  to  wife,  on  his  accession,  Queen  Mertitefs,  the 
widow  of  his  predecessor,^  and  had  by  her  a  number 
of  sons  and  daughters,  whose  tombs  '  form  a  crown 
around  his  pyramid.'^  Mer-het,  .^  ^,  one  of  his 
sons,   is   said   to   have   been  the  '  priest    of  Khufu's 


nounceB ;  but,  if  so,  it  was  at  nny 
rate  modelled  on  the  lines  of  some 
inscription  of  the  time,  the  phrases 
nf  which  it  probably  reproduced 
without  nmch  alteration. 

*  De  ltoug6,  p.  47.  Brugsch, 
however,  trannlates  differently  (Jlis- 
tory  of  Effypt^  l.s.c). 

'^  liirch,  Ancient  Effpptf  p.  37. 

'  I.p.  the  (Ireek  epitomists,  Afri- 
canuH  and  Euselnus  (see  Syncell. 
Chronograph,  vol.  i.  pp.  66,  D,  and 
57,  ( ). 

*  Khufu  connects  with  himself 
especially  Ilorus  and  Kneph.     He 


represents  Thoth  on  his  tablet  at 
the  Wady  Magharah.  His  wife 
regards  him  as  an  impersonation  of 
Horus  and  Set.  (De  Roug^,  i?e- 
cherches,  p.  45.)  He  builds  a  temple 
to  Isis,  whom  he  identities  with 
Athor ;  and  he  mentions  with  re- 
spect the  temples  of  Osiris  and  of 
Hanuachis,  or  the  Sphinx.  (Ibid, 
pp.  46-7.) 

*  De  Roug^,  Jierherrhes,  p.  37. 

®  Ibid.  p.  42.  Compare,  for  the 
fact,  Brugsch  (History  of  Hgypty 
vol.  i.  p.  76,  Ist  ed.). 
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obelisk/  ^  whereby  we  perceive  that  this  architectuml 
embellishment,  although  it  may  not  have  taken  an 
important  place  in  the  great  designs  of  architects 
mitil  the  time  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  was  yet  already 
known  and  employed  in  the  fourth,  though  probably 
upon  a  smaller  scale  than  afterwards.  Saf-hotep, 
another  son,  was  (as  already  mentioned  *)  the  *  chief  of 
the  works  of  Khufu,'  and  therefore  most  likely  his 
bead  architect.     A  third  son,  Shaf-Khufu,  was  priest 

of  Apis.*   A  daughter.  Hen ts,  ?    P,  was  buried  under  a 

small  pyramid  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  great 
monument  of  her  father.*  Two  other  sons,  Ka-ab  and 
Khem-tat-f,  had  tombs  in  the  same  vicinity.^  Meri- 
sankh,  the  wife  of  Shafra,  is  thought  to  have  been  also 
one  of  his  daughters.^ 

Khufu  was,  according  to  the  lists  of  Abydos  and 

Saccarah,  succeeded  by  a  king  named  Riitatf,  o|'<— ., 

who  is  supposed  to  be  Manetho's  '  Eatoises.'  There  are 
several  monumental  evidences  of  tliis  uionarchs 
existence,^  and  the  place  assigned  to  him  in  the 
lists  seems  to  be  the  correct  one ;  but  his  reign  must 
have  been  unim{X)rtant,  and  was  probably  extremely 
brief,  to  be  counted  not  by  years,  but  by  months. 
At  his  demise,  the  throne  was  occu|)iod  by  a  son-in- 
law  of  the  great  Khufu,  a  monarch  who  bon*  the  name 
of  Shafni  or  Khafra,  o«  '<— -,  the  ChepliRMi  of  Herodo- 
tus •  and  the  Chabryes  of  Dicxlorus  Piiulns.^ 

*  I^eiwius,  DenkmiiieTf  vol.  iii.  pis.  '      •  IHj  lloug<5,  Beiherrhe*,  pp.  h7- 
1»^2-J.  Oi. 

•  Stiprn,  p.  W),  note '.  '  Th«»*e  liavo  Le»*n  caivfullv  col- 
'  Ik*  Itoii}:^, /?irA<-nr*AM,  p.  44.        lected  bv   IH)    Uoii^'v,  aiul  w^ill  bo 

•  Ibid.  p.  47.     Compare  Herod,    found  in  bi»  Rtt-hmhe^^  pp.  62-4. 
u.  1S«.  •  l^'^Hi  ii.  \27. 

*  I>t*IM}n«,    DrtikniaJer,    vol.   iii.        •  Diod.  Sic.  i.  (W. 
pit.  24(  and  :U.  i 
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Shafra  h  the  first  of  the  Egyptian  kings  whose 
personal  appearance  we  can  distinctly  and  fully  real- 
ise. Two  statues  of  him,  in  green  basalt,'  bis  own. 
gift  to  the  temple  of  the  Sphinx,  show  him  to  us  such 
as  he  existed  in  life,  bearing  upon  them  as  they  do, 
the  stamp  of  a  thoroughly  realistic  treatment.  The. 
figure  of  the  king  is  tall  and  slender — the  chest, 
shoulders,  and  upper  arm  well  developed,  but  the 
lowerarm  and  the  lower  leg  long  and  slight.  The  head  is 
smallish,  the  forehead  fairly  high  and  marked  with 
lines  of  thought,  but  a  little  retreating ;  the  eye  small, 


upper  porlion  of  Siutne  of  Sliufca. 

the  nose  well  shaped,  the  lips  slightly  projecting,  but 

'  1  am  indebted  for  my  know-  '  which  the   accompanying   illuatra- 
led^re   of  these   statnes    to   M.   de  i  tion  has  been  taken.     The  statues 
llougii's  valiinWe  work,  Kechfrthet  '  themec-lvea  are  in  the  Museum  of 
tur  U»  M'lnnmentt,  ^r.,  where  two  i  Boutaij. 
photoyraplw  »ru  given,  from  one  of  ■ 
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not  unduly  thick,  the  chin  well  rounded,  and  the 
cheek  somewhat  too  fat.  The  expression,  on  the 
whole,  is  pleasing,  the  look  thoughtful  and  intelligent, 
but  with  a  touch  of  sensuality  about  the  under  jaw  and 
mouth.  There  is  no  particular  sternness,  but  there  is 
certainly  no  weakness,  in  the  face,  which  is  that  of  one 
not  likely  to  be  moved  by  pity  or  turned  from  his 
purpose  by  undue  softness  of  heart. 

Like  his  predecessor,  Shafra  must  have  made  it  the 
main  business  of  his  life  to  provide  himself  with  a  tomb 
that  should  be  an  eternal  monument  of  his  greatness 
and  glory.  He  gave  to  his  pyramid  the  name  of 
f  Vr,  *  the  great,'  *  the  principal,*  ^  and  though  the 
inferioritv  of  its  actual  dimensions  ^  has  caused  it  in 
modern  times  to  receive  the  appellation  of '  the  Second 
Pyramid,'  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  expected  to 
deceive  his  subjects  into  the  belief  that  it  was  a  vaster 
edifice  than  that  of  Khufu,  by  the  side  of  which  he 
placed  it.  For  the  lie  of  the  ground  favours  such  a 
deception.  The  rocky  platform  on  which  the  three 
pyramids  are  built  rises  towards  the  (*entre,  and  the 
central  position  of  the  Second  Pyramid  gives  it  a 
marked  advantage  over  the  first,  causing  its  summit  to 
attain  actually  a  higher  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  plain  than  is  attiiined  by  the  pyramid  of  Khufu." 
In  another  res|>ect  also  Shafra  aimed  at  outdoing  his 
predi'cessor.  Not  content  with  the  compat^t  limestone 
of  the  op|)osite  or  Mokattani  range,  from  which  Khufu 
drew   the   Viist    blocks   with    which    he    revetted    his 


*  !>*•  Uou^,  BfcAereAef,  p.  fj^).  out*  of  lNW  fe«'t  in  fftvour  of  the  pv- 
< Compare  HrufTKch,  JiUtory  of  JCytf^it,  raiuid  of  Khufu.  Ihe  (lifft^renn*  in 
vol.  1.  p.  77,  Itt  ed.  eh'VAtion  of  the  ^unimitK  aUivc  the 

•  S<w  ahuve,  vol.  i.  pp.  11>4  -1>.         plain  wan  one  of  r»4   ft-el  in  favour 
'  Ihid.  p.  11)7.    The  uifTvrvDce  in    of  the  pvraiuid  uf  Shafrm. 

the  sctoal  height  of  the  editicet  wai  . 
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enormous  monument,  Sbafra  caused  his  workmen  to 
ascend  the  Nile  as  far  as  Elephantine,  and  there  to 
quarry  the  hard  granite  of  that  distant  locality,  in  order 
to  encase,  partially  at  any  rate,^  his  own  tomb  with 
that  better  and  far  more  cosdy  material. 

It  is  probable  that  Shafra  also  '  built  the  small 
temple  behind  the  great  Sphinx,'  *  which  he  certainly 
decorated  with  his  statues.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
temple  is,  that  it  is  composed  entirely  of  great  blocks 
of  the  hardest  materials— red  granite,  syenite,  or  arra- 
gonite — brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Syen^,  or 
else  of  yellow  alabaster.  The  stones  are  polished  to 
a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  and  fitted  block  to  block 
'to  a  hair's  breadth,' *  with  a  skill  and  an  exactness 
that  provoke  the  astonishment  of  modern  architects. 
Similar  exactness  appears  in  the  masonry  of  the  in- 
ternal chambers  and  passages  of  the  pyramid  of  Khufu,* 
and  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  Egyptian  builders  of 
this  early  period  had  attained  to  a  perfect  power  of  cut- 
ting and  shaping  stones  of  the  hardest  quality — a  power 
equal  to  that  possessed  at  the  present  day  by  the  most 
advanced  nations.  Wliat  tools  were  used,  what  methods 
were  employed,  we  do  not  know,  and  can  only  conjec- 
ture ;  but  the  fact  is  certain  that  the  stubbornness  of  the 
hardest  materials  was  overcome ;  and  we  may  add  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  results  produced  to  indicate  that 
any  greater  difficulty  was  experienced  in  dealing  with 
the  harder  qualities  of  stone  than  with  the  softer. 

Among  the  titles  taken  by  Shafra  there  are  some 


*  Birch,  Ancient  Effypt^  p.  38;    tion,  and  that  Shafra  only  added  to 
Wilkinson  in  tl:e  author's  Jlfrodo-    its  ornamentation. 
tuSj  vol.  ii.  p.  204,  note  ',  3rd  edit.        '  Brugsch,  HUtoiy  of  Egypt^  vol. 

'  Birch,  I.8.C.  On  the  other  hand    i.  p.  77,  Ist  ed. 
it  is  quite  poesible  that  this  temple        *  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  208. 
may  nave  been  an  older  construe-  i 
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which  are  remarkable,  and  which  seem  to  indicate  an 
advance  on  the  bold  and  bald  presentation  of  themselves 
to  their  subjects  as  the  main  Egjrptian  divinities,  on 
which  the  kings  ventured.  Shafra  not  only  calls  him- 
self *  Horus,  lord  of  the  heart/  and  *  the  good  Horus,'  but 
neter  an,  *  the  great  god/  and  sa  Ra, '  Son  of  Ea/  or 
'of  the  Sun.'*  This  famous  title,  '^,  so  familiar  to 
us  from  the  cartouches  of  the  later  Pharaohs,  appears 
in  the  inscriptions  of  Shafra  for  thejirst  time.  To  him 
we  must  therefore  assign  the  credit,  or  the  discredit, 
of  having  invented  a  phrase  which,  exactly  falling  in 
with  the  vanity  of  subsequent  kings  and  the  adulation 
of  their  subjects,  became  a  standing  immutable  title, 
the  necessary  adjunct  to  the  proper  name  of  every  later 
sovereign.  Shafra  also  added  to  the  ordinary  royal 
title  of  *  conquering  Horus  *  the  prefix  of  Khem^  either 
in  the  sense  of  *  master/  *  ruler,'  or  with  the  intention 
of  attaching  to  himself  another  divine  name,  and 
claiming  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  god  Khem  no  less 
than  of  the  god  Honis. 

Shafra  seems  to  have  been  married  to  a  daughter 
of  his  predecessor,  named  Meri-ankh-s,  or  Meri-s-ankh.^ 
Her  tomb  has  been  found  at  Saccarah,  and  has  on  it  an 
inscription,  by  which  it  appears  that  she  lx)re  the  office 
of  priestess  to  Thoth,  and  also  to  one  of  the  sacred 
animals  regarded  as  lii  incarnation^  of  deity.'  JShe 
claims  association  with  the  '  lord  of  diadems,'  *  and  it 
is  thought  to  be  not  improbable  that  Shafra  reigned  in 
lier  right  rather  than  in  his  own.^  It  does  not  appear 
from  the  monuments  that  he  was  in  anv  wav  related  to 

•  IK»  Hou)?^.  Itecherrhe$,  p.  50.      '  }^rit'Mp.<*u,    w    tho    exprei^jiioD   ukhI 
'  lliid.  pp.  67-01.  upon  her  tomb  in  amUi^nion^. 

*  Chi   th«'*«»  animals,   ^ee   aU)VP,        •  l>t»  Kcnip*. /^rt/i^rr^rt.  pp.  5*<-0. 
Tol.  i.  pp.  41H-]n.     It  U  unrertHin        *  Ibid.  pp.  (}|-l\ 

to  wbicli  of  the«e    Meri^ankb  was 
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Khufu,  or  that  he  had  in  his  veins  any  royal  blood ; 
and  the  conjecture  is  made  that  at  this  ancient  epoch 
there  was  some  special  right  of  daughters  to  succeed 
their  father,  either  in  preference  to  sons,  or  in  case  of 
their  being  the  elder  children.     A  right  of  the  kind  is 
known  to  have  obtained  in  Lycia  ^  and  other  eastern 
countries  ;  and  the  want  of  any  indication  of  the  suc- 
cession from  father  to  son  in  the  monuments  of  this 
time  raises   the   suspicion   that    some    such    practice 
prevailed  in  E^ypt  under  the  early  Pharaohs.     But, 
however  this  may  have  been,  Meri-s-ankh  was  at  any 
rate  a  personage  of  great  importance  in  Shafra's  reign. 
She  was  *  exalted  to  the  highest  degree  of  dignity  to 
which  it  was  possible  for  the  wife  of  an  Egyptian 
monarch  to  attain.'^      Associated  with  the  *loni  of 
diadems,'   she  had   the   entire   control   of   the  royal 
gynoBceum,  or  *  house  of  the  women,'  enjoyed   two 
priesthoods,  and  was  deep  in  the  confidence  and  high 
in  the  favour  of  her  royal  consort.     She  bore  Shafra 
at  least  two  sons.     One  of  these,  who  had  the  name  of 
Neb-m-akhu-t,  is  represented  as  his  father's  *  heir.'  ^ 
He  was  a  superior  priest  of  the  order  of  Heb,  a  sacred 
scribe,  and  *  clerk  of  the  closet '  to  his  fatlier.     Five 
estates,  of  which  he  was  the  owner,  had  all  been  pre- 
sented to  him  by  his  liberal  parent,  and  had  received 
names  in  which  Shafra  was  an  element.*    Another  son, 
S-kem-ka-ra,  possessed  fourteen  such  properties,^  and 
must  have  been    one  of  the  wealthiest  landed  pro- 
prietors of  the  time.     He  enjoyed  his  wealth  for  a 
long  tenn  of  years,  living  to  a  good  old  age  under  five 


'  Herod,  i.  173. 

^  De  Rpug^,  RechercheSf  p.  60. 

»  Ibid.  p.  57. 


^  Lepsius,  DenkmaleTy  vol.  iii.  pt. 
ii.  pi.  V2  b. 
*  Ibid.  pi.  42  a. 
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successive  kings,^  whose  escutcheons  he  displays  upon 
his  monument. 

The  immediate    succession  of  Mencheres   (Men- 
kau-ra,  o  mmhi  "J^)  to  Shafra,  asserted  by  Herodotus  *^ 

and  Manetho,*  is  indicated  on  the  tomb  of  S-kem-ka-ra,* 
and  confirmed  by  the  table  of  Seti  I.  at  Abydos.^  Yet 
here  again  we  are  unable  to  trace  by  means  of  the 
monuments  any  blood-relationship,  and  can  say  nothing 
of  the  connection  between  Menkaura  and  his  prede- 
cessors beyond  the  fact  of  there  having  been  a  tradition 
that  he  descended,  not  from  Shafra,  but  from  Ehufii,^ 
the  first  and  greatest  of  the  pyramid  kings.  Born  and 
bred  up  during  the  years  when  the  whole  thought  and 
attention  of  Egypt  was  given  to  the  construction  of 
these  wonderful  edifices,  he  would  have  been  more 
than  human  if  he  had  not  been  carried  away  by  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  and  felt  it  his  duty  to  imitate  in  some 
degree,  if  he  could  not  hope  to  emulate,  his  predecessors. 
The  pyramid  in  which  he  engaged  was  on  a  humble  scale. 
As  designed  and  executed  by  himself,  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  square  of  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet,  with  an  elevation  of  one  hundreil  and  forty-five 
feet7  A  sepulchral  chamber  of  no  remarkable  preten- 
sion,*  excavated  in  the  solid  rock  below  the  monument, 
contained  the  sarcophagus  and  cofiin  of  the  king.     The 


'  Shafrm,  Meokaarm,  Asenkaf,  LV 
kafy  And  Sahara  (li^pMUfy  l.v.c,  pi. 
4i,  Compare  De  Koug^,  Recher- 
cAat,  p.  77). 

•  Ilerod.  iL  120. 

'  Ap.   STDcell.    Chrcmograph,  p. 


'  See  abi^ve,  vol.  i.  p.  IW.  These 
dimensiona  are  coiijiiderably  leas 
than  tho«e  of  the  8tep-pjramid  of 
Saccarah,  and  indicate  an  entire 
abandonment  of  the  magnificent 
ideas  of  Khufu  and  Shafra. 


06,  D.  {      *  That  is,  as  compaivd  with  the 

^  DfnkmiUer,  Ls.c  '  remarkable  chamber  of  Khufu  (see 

*  I)e  Rnug^,  lUeArrchea,  pi.  2  at    vol.  i.  p.  2(X\).    (Hhen*i«5,thecon. 
tbeeDdofthevolame,Noa.23aiid24.    struction  is  curious  and  worthy  of 

*  llercML  Lax*  ,  notice.     (Compare  vol.  i.  p.  It)]'.) 
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sarcophagus  was  of  whinstone,  and  elaborate  in  its  orna- 
mentation.^ The  coffin,  which  was  of  cedar  wood,'  and 
shaped  like  a  mummy,  but  with  a  pedestal  on  which 
it  could  stand  upright,  was  of  great  simplicity,  being 
adorned  with  no  painting,  but  bearing  on  the  front  two 
columns  of  hieroglyphics,^  which  are  thus  read  by  the 
best  scholars : — *  0  Osiris,  king  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egjrpt,  Menkaura,  living  eternally,  engendered  by  the 
Heaven,  born  of  Nut,  substance  of  Seb,  thy  mother  Nut 
stretclies  herself  over  thee  in  her  name  of  the  abyss  of 
heaven.  She  renders  thee  divine  by  destroying  all  thy 
enemies,  0  king  Menkaiu'a,  living  eternally.'^  The 
formula  is  one  not  special  to  this  king,  but  repeated  on 
the  covers  of  other  sarcophagi,^  and  probably  belonging 
to  a  ritual,  though  not  to  one  of  very  ancient  date, 
since  the  ideas  embodied  in  it  can  scarcely  be  traced 
back  further  than  the  time  of  Mencheres  himself.  Be- 
fore this  date  *  the  god  Anubis  is  mentioned  in  the 
tombs  as  tlie  special  deity  of  the  dead,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  name  of  Osiris ; '  and  the  coffin-lid  of  Menkaura 
'  marks  a  new  religious  development  in  the  annals  of 
Egypt.'  ^  The  absoq^tion  of  the  justified  soul  in  Osiris, 
the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  *Eitual  of  tlie  Dead,' 
niakes  its  api)earance  here  for  the  first  time ;  and  we 
can  scarcely  be  wrong  in  assigning  to  this  monarch  an 
important  part  in  the  doctrinal  cliange,  whereby  the 
souls  of  the  just  were  no  longer  regarded  as  retaining 


*  iSee  above,  vol.  i^p.  192.  Recherches,  p.    (So\   Brugsch,   iZ«>- 

~~  "  tory  of  Egypt,  vol.  i.  pp.  83-4,  Int 

ed. ;  and  Biroh,  Ancient  Eyyftt-y  p. 
40.     I  have  followed  these  author!- 


'  Birch,  Ancient  Egypt j  p.  40. 
^  There  is  a  jrood  representation 
of  the  lid  of  Menkaura's  coffin  in 


Col.  Vyse^s  Ihjramids  of  Gizeh,  vol.    ties  where  they  agree,  and  referred 
ii.  opp.  p.  94,  and  another  in  I-'op-  ■  to  the  text  of  Lepsiiis  where  thej 
siiis's  Denkmiiler,   vol.    iii.    pt.   li.  ,  differ, 
pi.  1.  i      *  Brugsch,  History  of  Egypt. ^  vol. 

*  Tmnslations,  varvinp:  in  a  few  I  i.  p.  84,  1st  ed. 
particulars,  are  given  by  De  Roug<S,  I      ^  Birch,  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  41. 
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their  individuality  in  the  other  world,  but  were  identi- 
fied, each  and  all,  with  Osiiis  himself,  and  were  thought 
to  be,  at  any  rate  temporarily,  absorbed  into  his  divine 
being. 

Altogether,  Mencheres  left  behind  him  the  character 
of  a  religious  king.  According  to  Herodotus,  he  re- 
opened the  temples,  which  had  been  kept  closed  by 
Khufu  (Cheops)  and  Shafra  (Chephren),  and  allowed 
the  people  to  resume  the  practice  of  sacrifice.^     In  the 

*  Ritual  of  the  Deiid '  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  one  of 
the  most  important  chapters  of  the  book  was  discovered 
during  his  reign  by  his  son,  Uortetef,  who  found  it  at 
Sesennu  (Ilennopolis)  in  the  course  of  a  journey  which 
he  had  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
temples  of  Egypt.'  There  is  such  an  amount  of  agree- 
ment in  these  two  notices,  both  of  which  seem  to  imply 
that  this  monarch  paid  s{>ecial  attention  to  the  temples, 
and  interested  himself  in  the  cause  of  religion,  that  we 
shall  scarcely  err  in  assuming  a  foundation  of  truth  for 
the  king  8  traditional  character,  though  the  attitude  of 
the  two  preceding  monarchs  to  the  establishal  worship 
was  certainly  not  that  imputed  to  them.  Mencheres 
was  himself  dedicated  by  his  name  to  Ka,  the  sun-go<l, 
and  lie  gave  his  son  a  name  which  put  him  under  the 
protection  of  Ilorus.  We  must  siii)|)ose  that  he  sent 
his  son  on  the  tour  of  ins|)ection   nientioneil  in  the 

*  Ritual,'  thus  showing  himself  anxious  to  learn  what 
C(»ndition  the  temples  were  in ;  and  we  may  conclude 
that  he  had  a  hand  in  the  compilation  of  tliat  myste- 
rious treatise  by  the  fact  that  Ilortetefs  discovery 
be<;ame  a  jKjrtion  of  its  contents. 

Nor  was  piety  the  only  good  quality  which  tradi- 

*  Herod,  ii.  \2iy  cb.  Ixiv.  ( \Uin*en,I!t^y}t(*s  I*i<ice,  vol. 

*  Sm  Uie  '  Uubrio '  at  Uie  end  of    v.  pp.  2UU-10). 

VOL.  11.  F 
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tioii  assigned  to  this  monarch.  He  was  also  said  to 
liave  been  distinguished  for  justice  and  kindness  of 
heart.^  The  monuments  of  his  reign  are  not  suflScientlj- 
abundant  to  enable  us  fully  to  test  this  statement ;  but 
it  is  certainly  in  accordance  with  it,  that  we  find  Meu- 
cheros  singling  out  a  youth  of  no  high  birth  or  con- 
nection  for  his  special  favour,  introducing  him  as  an 
inmate  into  the  palace,  and  causing  him  to  receive  his 
education  together  with  his  own  children.*^  The  youth 
in  question,  whose  name  was  Ptah-ases,  retained  a 
lively  recollection  of  this  act  of  kindness,  and  in  the 
inscription  upon  his  tomb  took  care  to  commemorate 
the  gracious  favour  of  his  royal  benefactor. 

Mencheres  was   succeeded   by  a  monarch  whose 

name  is  written  ^  RR  LJ  ,  which  is  expounded  differ- 
ently by  different  writers,  some  calling  it  Ases-kaf  and 
some  Sheiyseskaf.^  We  shall  adopt  the  former  reading. 
Ases-kaf  \s  immediate  succession  to  Mencheres  is  indi- 
cated alike  by  the  tomb  of  Ptali-ases,*  and  by  that  of 
Skemkara.^  Ptah-ases  tells  us  that  Ases-kaf  continued 
towards  him  the  kind  treatment  commenced  by  his 
])redec*essor,  allowed  him  still  to  receive  education  in 
the  palace  with  the  royal  children,  and,  when  he  had 
come  to  years  of  discretion,  gave  him  to  wife  his  eldest 
daughter,  Mat-sha,  preferring  him  as  a  husband  for  her 
to  any  other  man.  This  first  act  of  signal  favour  was 
followed  up  by  such  a  multitude  of  others  that  the 
modern  historian  is  driven  to  remark  on  the  antiquity 
of  the  system  of  pluralities,^  and  the  early  date  at 


^  Tlerod.  ii.  120. 

^  De  Roug^  prefers  tne  form 
Ases-kaf  {RechercheSy  pp.  60-76)  ; 
l^rugsch  the  formShepses-kaf  (/fM- 
foi-y   of   Eijifpt,  yoL  i.  pp.  85-7, 


1st  ed.).  Dr.   Birch' allows  either 
reading  {Ancient  Eqyiaty  p.  41). 

*  De  Roug^,  p.  67. 

*  Lepsius,  DenkmiiUr^  vol.  iii.  pt. 
il  pi.  42. 

^  Birch,  l.s.c. 
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'vhirh  ecclesiastical  posts  were  assigned  to  court  fiivoui-- 
ites  for  the  mere  purpose  of  enabling  their  holders  to 
draw  a  large  revenue  from  benefices  which  they  must 
have  treated  as  simple  sinecures.  Ptah-ases  was  pro- 
phet of  Phthah,  of  Sokari,  and  of  Athor,  priest  of 
the  temple  of  Sokari,  and  of  that  of  Plithah  at  Mem- 
phL*,  prophet  of  lia-IIarmachis,  of  Ma,  and  of  Horns, 
as  well  as  overseer  of  the  granaries,  royal  secretary, 
chief  of  tlie  mines,  and  '  chief  of  the  house  of  bronze.*  * 
lie  says  that  he  was  '  esteemed  by  the  king  above  all 
his  other  servants ; '  *  and  we  may  therefore  lio[)e  tliat 
so  shameless  an  ac(*umulation  of  offices  u|K)n  a  favour- 
ite as  that  which  Ptah-ases'  tomb  reveals  to  us  was 
unusual. 

Aseskaf,  like  the  other  monarchs  of  this  j)eriod, 
built  himself  a  pyramid,  and  gave  it  the  name  o(  Keb, 
or  '  refreshment.'  ^  This  pyramid  has  not  at  present 
been  identified  among  the  existing  sixty-six;  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  further  research  may  lead  to  its  dis- 
covery. It  is  i)robably  among  the  group  known  as 
*  the  pyramids  of  Saccanxh,'  which  became  the  favourite 
burial-place  when  the  Ghizeh  site  ceased  to  be  thouglit 
suit^ibie,  >ince  tlie  enormous  constructions  of  Khufu 
and  Shiifra  could  not  possibly,  it  was  felt,  lx»  exceeded, 
and  tliey  dwarfed  all  ordinary  erections. 

The  successor  ot  Aseskaf  was  Uskaf  or  TTsurkaf,* 
V^P.t-J,who   is  thought  to    be   the    Usercheres  of 

Manetho,  the  first  king  of  his  fifth  dynasty.  An  un- 
usually close   corresponden(*e  is  traced    between    the 

>  I>e  llou^,  Recherches,  pp.  08-  p.  H7.  ]Ht  M.), 

72.  ♦  Ui«kaf,   Acvimlinfr  U>  linipirh 

•  Ibid.  p.  'J7.  (Ili^fori/  of  Egypt,  voL  L  p.  «7): 

'  Ihid.  p.  7±     RnifTArh  rentU  the  ('surkAf,  accortlinir  to   IV   ICoi^r^ 

word  Qi.*tit«h.  but  Ktveii  it  the  same  (Rfchm^hrs,  pp.  T*!-'^))  aiid  Birch 

BMAiiioiif  {Ilutory  of  Kyyiitf  vol.  i.  {Amieni  Ejfjfpt^  p.  47). 
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monumental  names  of  this   period  and  those  of  Ma- 
netho's  list/  indicative  of  the  fact  that  Manetho  at  this 
point  of  his  history  has  for  once  obtained  tolerably 
good  information.     His  dynastic  list  consists  of  nine 
kings,  who  are  made  to  occupy  a  space  of  248  years, 
which,  however,  is  probably  too  much.     The  Turin 
papyrus  reduces  the  period  to  one  of  141  years  only, 
and  even  this  number  is  most  likely  in  excess,  since  as 
many  as  twenty-one  years  are  assignal  to  monarchs,  of 
whom  the  contemporary  monuments  show  no  traces, 
and   who  must  be  regarded  as  secondary  associated 
princes.^    The  line  seems  really  to  have  been  one  of 
seven   kings   only — Usurkaf,    Sahura,    Nefer-ar-ka-ra, 
Ranuser,  Menkauhor,  Tatkara  or  Assa,  and  Unas  ;  and 
the  time  which  it  occupied  seems  a  little  to  have  ex- 
ceeded a  hundred  years.     If  we  assign  to  the  four  or 
five  preceding  monarchs  '  a  similar  term,  we  shall  make 
a  liberal  allowance,  and  have  for  tlie  entire  space  from 
the  accession  of  Scneferu  to  the  death  of  Unas  one  of 
about  two  centuries. 

It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  any  reason  for  Manetho's 
division  of  the  kings  of  this  period  into  two  separate 
dynasties,  one  Memphite,  and  the  other  Elephantine. 
Nothing  is  more  distinctly  shown  by  the  monuments  tlian 
the  fact,  that  the  entire  series  from  Seneferu  to  Unas 
lived  and  reigned  at  Memphis ;  nor  do  we  possess  in  all 
our  ample  materials  the  slightest  trace  of  any  break  or 
division  in  the  series,  any  change  of  policy,  or  religion, 
or  art,  to  account  for  the  fiction  of  two  houses.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Sebennytic  priest  had  made  up  his 


^  See  l)e  llougtS's  table  in  the 
JRechercheSf  p.  76. 

'  Ibid.  p.  70.  De  Roufr^  com- 
pares these  princes  to  the '  Csesars ' 
of  the  time  of  Diocletian  and  Con- 


stantino. 

'  Seneferu,  Khufu,  Shafra,  Men- 
kaura,  and  perhaps  Kiitatf,  who, 
however,  may  have  been  a  '  Ctesar.' 
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mind  to  have  thirty  dynasties  down  to  the  close  of  Egyp- 
tian independence,  and  was  not  very  particular  how 
he  produced  them.  To  swell  the  number  of  years  and 
obtain  the  total  which  he  wanted,  he  introduced  secon- 
dary associated  princes  into  his  lists  by  the  side  of  the 
true  nionarchs,  without  distinguishing  them,  and  from 
time  to  time  he  seems  to  have  even  gone  the  length  of 
interpolating  into  his  lists  wholly  fictitious  kings.  The 
Bicheres,  Sebercheres,  and  Thamphthis,  wlio  close  the 
fourth  dynasty  of  Manetho,  if  not  absolute  fabrications, 
have  at  any  rate  no  right  to  the  place  which  they 
occupy.  They  are  fictions  at  that  point  certainly  ;  ^ 
posiribly  they  are  fictions  altogether. 

The  reign  of  Usurkaf  was  short  and  undistinguished. 
He  built  a  small  pyramid,  which  he  called  Uab  asuy 
*  the  most  holy  of  all  places,'  *  and  established  the  usual 
worship  of  his  own  deity  in  connection  with  it,  which 
he  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  priest  named  Khnum- 
hotep.  In  this  worship  he  associated  with  himself  the 
goddess  Athor.'  Among  his  other  titles  he  took  that 
of  Ilor  ari  mat^^  or  '  Horus,  the  dispenser  of  justice,* 
which  would  appear  to  imply  that,  like  Seneferu,^  he 
regardcnl  it  as  one  of  his  chief  duties  to  have  justice 
carefullv  and  strictlv  administered  throudiout  the 
country  under  his  rule.  Only  a  very  few  monuments 
l)cl(>nging  to  his  reign  have  l)een  as  yet  discovered ; 

'  De  Iloofrd  mjs:  '  II  h$ralte  de  =  Diver*,  pi.  54,  e)  grives  m  reprewn- 
notre  iiMcription  que  les  trois  der-  tation  of  m  cvHnder,  now  in  the 
nipn  Doms  de  U  quatriinje  dyniM-  Mu9eiira  of  Boiilaq,  where  the  car- 
tie,  dan*  la  liMe  d*Africain,  *n*ont  tourhe  of  Usurkaf  ia  twice  arcom- 
pM  de  place  chronolofrinue  ^ur  leu  panied  by  tlii*  tiUe,  which  is 
mooumentJi :  Bich^^r^^,  S^berch^r^^         .  .  ,  ^  • 

et  TamphthiJi  root  ^videmment  in-    '*'"^^°       *''"'*     JN^*^=>*- 
terpnl^  daiu  oet  endroit '  (p.  78).     i  He  Boufr*^  tranalatee  it  by  '  le  dieii 

'  Ibid.  Ls.c.  I  faiMint  justice*  in  his  Ackerehe§, 

•  Ihid.  p.  80.  I  p.  7W. 

*  Mariette    (io    his   AfonumenU  ;      •  See  above,  p.  47. 
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but  liis  place  in  tlie  list  of  kings,  between  Aseskaf  and 
Saluira,  is  certain. 

The  succession  of  Sahura  o  ^V  to  TJsurkaf  is 
sufficiently  established  by  tlie  tomb  of  Skemkara,'  and 
is  further  supported  by  the  tables  of  Saccarah  and 
Abydos,'  as  ivell  as  by  Manetho,*  if  we  admit  his 
'  Sephres '  to  represent  this  moiiarcli.  Sahura  followed 
in  the  steps  of  Seiieferu  and  Kluifn  by  making  an  ex- 
pedition into  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  where  he  had  to 
contend  with  a  new  enemy,  tlic  Mentu,  ^^V.  who 
had  by  this  time  become  the  ruling  tribe  in  the  vid- 
uity  of  the  copper-mines.  He  appears  in  the  usual 
attitude  of  a  conqueror,  smiting  a  hid f- prostrate  enemy 
with  uplifted  mace,^  but  wears  in  this  representation 
the  crown  of  Upper  Egypt  only,  though  another  figure 
of  hun,  a  little  behind,  lias  tlie  other  crown  instead. 


TiibUt  of  Athixra  at  Wndy  Mnh'liiinili. 

In  the  text  which  accompanies  his  sculpture  he  calls 

'  I^psiug,  DenkmSlrr,  vol.  iii.  i  '  Ap.  Syncell.  Chronograph,  -vol, 
pt.  ii.  pi.  41  a.  .  i.  p.  fij,  ».' 

'  Bb  Kougd,  liechtTche*.  pi.  i.  |  *  Ijtiinlus,  i>«nibniii/er,  Tol.  iii.pt. 
No.  23  i  pi.  ii.  No.  27.  |  n.  pi.  39/ 
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liimself  *  the  great  god,  who  destroys  the  Mentu  and 
strikes  down  all  nations'  There  is,  liowever,  no  evi- 
dence beyond  this  statement,  that  he  carried  his  arms 
into  any  other  region  besides  that  of  Sinai,  or  warred 
with  any  other  nation  besides  the  Mentu  ;  and  it  Ls  on 
the  whole  most  probable  tliat  his  military  achievements 
were  limited  to  this  people  and  quarter,  despite  the 
grandilofiuent  terms  of  his  iii3crii)tion.  The  EgyjHian 
kings  of  the  period  were  decidedly  not  warlike ;  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  sup[)ose  that  Sahura  was  an  ex- 
<:eption  to  the  general  rule,  or  did  more  than  repeat 
the  fonner  deals  of  Khufu  and  Seneferu. 

The  only  other  fact  recorded  of  Sahura  is  his  erec- 
tion of  a  pyramid,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Sha-ba^  or  *  the  rising  of  the  soul,*  to  mark  his  belief 
in  the  resiurection.*  This  building  has  been  identified, 
bv  the  occurrence  of  his  name  on  some  of  its  blocks, 
with  the  '  northern  pyramid  of  Abousir,'  an  edifice  of 
Hjme  considerable  pretension.  It  was  a  true  pyramid, 
jierfectly  square,  each  side  measuring  150  Egyptian 
<rubib<,  or  257  of  our  feet,  and  with  a  per|)endicular 
height  of  95  cubits  or  103  feet,-  benig  thus  ccmsider- 
ably  larger  than  the  pyramid  built  for  himself  by 
Menkaura.^  Directly  below  the  apex,  and  a  little  abovo 
the  level  t>f  the  natunil  ground,  was  the  sepuhrhral 
chamlK'r,  roofed  over  in  the  usual  way,  with  \\\\\iv 
blot'ks  set  obliquely,  the  blocks  measuring  in  some  in- 
>l;inces  thirty-six  fcH?t  by  twelve  I  ^  The  sarcoj)hagus 
appears  to  have  Ixjen  of  basalt,  but  had  been  denu)- 
lished  lx.»fore  the  modern  expU)rations ;  the  chambers 

'  IM  lioug^.  p.  SI.  '      •  S'p  ftl>i»\p,  p.  ftl.     The  on;;iimI 

*  iUiiM**ii,  Elf  If pf' 9  liacf  in   Uni-    Third   I'yraiukl  of  (rhizvh  ii*  h»*ri* 

rertmi  JIufortf,  \n\.  \i.  p.  ]<!<*{;  and    lueant,  imt  tht'  lattT  fnlAi>rt)d  •mi'. 

nnup^irr  the  table  at  the  end  uf  the        *  Buu«i*n,  l>.c'. 

%i.»tuxue. 
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niid  passages  are  said  to  have  been  *  formed,  in  tlie 
most  skilful  and  artistic  manner,  of  vast  blocks  of  lime- 
stone from  the  quarries  of  Turah.'  ^  The  pyramid 
stood  in  the  middle  of  an  oblong  court,  surrounded  by 
a  low  wall  or  peribolus. 

Sahura  established  as  priest  of  his  pyramid  an 
Egyptian  named  An-kheft-ka,  who  was  also  priest  of 
the  pyramid  of  his  predecessor,  Usurkaf,  and  held  other 
important  offices/^  Sahura's  worship  was  continued  to 
a  late  date  in  Egypt,  his  priests  obtaining  mention  in  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies.®  It  is  conjectured  that  he  was 
the  builder  of  an  Egyptian  town  called  Pa-sahura,*  but 
not  written  with  the  diameters  by  which  it  was  usual  to 
express  Sahura's  name.  This  towni  was  near  Esneh,  and 
is  mentioned  in  the  religious  calendar  of  that  city. 

The  table  of  Abydos  places  a  king  named  Eaka, 

U  U  J,  in  the  place  immediately  following  that  occu- 
pied by  Sahura  ;  ^  and,  as  traces  of  this  royal  name  are 
found  in  the  tombs  of  the  period,^  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  there  was  such  a  sovereign,  or  rather  perhaps  such 
a  prince,  who  was  allowed  the  rank  of  king  about  this 
time.  The  real  successor,  however,  of  Sahura  appears 
to  have  been  Nefer-ar-ka-ra,  who  follows  him  in  the 
table  of  Saccarah,''  in  the  list  of  Manetho,®  and  in  the 
inscriptions  on  several  tombs.^     We   possess  no  par- 


'  Bunsen,  Egypt's  Hace^  vol.  ii. 
p.  104. 

*  De  Roiipr^,  RechercheSf  p.  82. 
•'  Ibid.  p.  88. 

^  BnifTBch,  Hist  on/  of  Effypty 
vol.  i.  p.  88,  Ist  ed. ;  De  Roug^,  J?e- 
chercheSf  l.fi.c. 

^  D«  Hou^y  Bei'herches,  pi.  ii.  nt 
the  end  of  the  volume,  No.  28. 

*  Some  of  the  blocks  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  tomb  of  Ti  had  the 
name  of  Kaka  on  them,  roughly 


painted  in  red  by  the  n^asons  (De 
lioug^,  p.  97.)  It  occurs  also  on 
the  tomi)  of  Senothem-het  (i)ewA>- 
miilfTy  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  pi.  75)  and  on 
a  vase  found  at  Saccarah  (De 
Rougd,  p.  84). 

'  See  De  Roug^  a  table,  No.  24. 

*  Under  the  form  Nefercheres. 
(Syncell.  Cfironograph,  vol.  i.  p. 
57.  D.) 

•  Denkintiler,  vol.  iii.  pt,  ii.  pis. 
43-49. 
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ticulars  of  this  monarch's  reign  which  have  more  than 
a  very  slijrht  claim  on  the  reader's  attention.  He  built 
a  pjTamid  which  he  called  Ba^  or  'the  soul.'^  He 
raised  to  high  position  the  officials  Uer-Khuii  and 
Puhenuka,  whose  genius  was  literary,  but  on  whom 
were  accumulated  various  and  sometimes  most  incon- 
gruous offices.^  But  othenvise  we  know  nothing  of 
him,  except  that  he  reigned,  according  to  Manetho, 
twenty,  or,  according  to  the  Turin  pa[)yrus,  seven 
years  *     His  pyramid  has  not  been  recognised. 

Xefer-ar-ka-ra    was    followed    by    lla-n-user,    or 
User-n-ra,  as  some  read  the  name  (which  is  expressed 

as  follows  in  the  EgjrjUian,  ,^^n<c=>),  who  bore  also 

the  name*  of  An,  i  jJ52-  ^^  followed  the  example 
of  Salnira  by  making  an  expedition  against  the  Mentu 
of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  re[)resents  himself  at 
Wady  Magharah  in  tlie  usual  fonn  of  a  warrior  armed 
with  a  mar<*,  wherewitli  he  threatens  to  destroy  a 
.^^hrinkiiig  and  almost  prostrate  enemy .^  He  takes  the 
proud  titles  of  *  the  great  god,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  king 
of  Kgypt,  king  of  the  upper  and  lower  countries,  con- 
quering Horns,  and  son  of  the  Sun.'  The  device  upon 
his  ensign  is  as  het  tafi^  '  place  of  the  heart  (i.e.  object 
of  the  affections)  of  the  two  lands.'  Ranuser  built  the 
middle  pyramid  of  Abousir,  wliich  is  the  smallest  of 
the  three,  having  a  Iwise  of  no  more  tlian  274  feet, 

■  De  Koii|r$,  Btttherche;  p.  8ft.  J^ptian  V\n^  with  two  iuuim*a,  one 

'  Ibid.     pp.     H4I-8.      Uer-khnu,  tm  friven  to  him  when   he  wiu 

bwidm  bnnfr  '  Kcribe  of  the  palace/  a  child*  the  other  araumed    at    his 

*  kreper  of  the  writinfrB,'  and  *  head  acctniMion.      Persian  monarchy  had 

nmver  of  petitions/  was  also  *  chief  sometimes,  in  the  same  wav,  an  on- 

of  the  ^rranariea/  and  '  coninMnder  ifinal  and  a  throne  name.    {Anri^nt 

of  the  corps  of  recruits  for  the  in*  MonarvMei,  vol.  iii.  p.  486,  2nd  ed.) 

fantrr  service '  (ibid.  p.  86).  ^  DenkmiUerf  vol.  if.  pt.  ii.  pi. 

•Aid.  p.  76.  162  a. 

^  This  if  the  first  initance  of  an 
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with  an  elevation  of  171  feet  4  inches.^  His  sepul- 
chral cliamber  occupied  tlie  usual  position,  in  the 
centre  of  the  base,  and  was  guarded  with  jealous  care 
by  granite  blocks  and  a  portcullis,  which,  however,  did 
not  prevent  the  penetration  and  plunder  of  the  tomb 
by  the  Mohammedan  conquerors.  These  insatiable 
treasure-seekers  *  broke  through  the  pyramid  from  the 
top,  and  split  up  with  iron  wedges  most  of  tlie  blocks 
which  seemed  indestructible,'  *^  disappointing  the  hopes 
of  the  builder,  who  had  called  his  pyramid  7nen  asu, 
*  the  (most)  sUible  of  places,'  *  and  at  the  same  time 
disappointing  their  own  hopes,  for  they  assuredly  found 
nothing  therein  to  repay  their  labours.  Eanuser's 
reign  appears  to  have  been  long  and  prosperous.  The 
Turin  papyrus  assigns  him  twenty-five,^  and  Manetho 
forty-four^  years.  A  large  number  of  magnificent 
tombs  belong  to  his  time,^  and  reveal  to  us  the  names, 
titles,  and  circumstances  of  numerous  grandees  of  his 
court,  who  basked  in  his  favour  while  living,  and,  by 
inscribing  his  name  upon  their  tombs,  glorified  him 
when  dead.  The  finest  of  all  these  monuments  is  that 
which  has  been  called  '  the  marvel  of  Saccarah,'  ^  the 
tomb  of  Ti,  ^=^11.  This  monument  furnished  to  the 
Museum  of  Boulaq  some  of  the  most  admirable  of  the 
portrait-statues  that  it  possesses,®  and  is  decorated  with 
a  series  of  elaborate  painted  bas-reliefs  in  the  best  style 
of  the  early  Egyptian  art.  We  gather  from  the  in- 
scriptions upon  its  walls  that  the  noble  who  erected  it 
had  at  the  outset  of  his  career  no  advantages  of  birth, 
but  rose  by  merit  and  by  the  favour  of  successive  sove- 


Bunsen,  EgypVs  Place,  vol.  ii. 


i.  p.  58,  A. 


p.  101.  •  Denhmiilfry  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  pis. 

2  Ibid.  p.  102.  65-50  ;  De  lioug^,   Recherches,  pp. 


'  De  Roupr^,  Becherche$y  p.  89. 

<  Ibid.  p.  5-5. 

*  A  p.  Syncell.  Chronograph,  vol. 


80-03. 

^  De  Koufr^,  p.  02. 
»  Ibid.  p.  03. 
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reigns  to  the  liiglicst  position  whereto  it  was  possible 
for  a  subject  to  attain.  The  tomb  of  Ti  was  commenced 
under  Kuka  and  fmished  under  lianuscr,'  who  must  be 
credited  witli  the  merit  of  rewarding  talent  and  good 
conduct  wherever  lie  found  it,  whether  in  the  ranks  of 
the  nobh'S  or  among  the  common  people. 

Tlie  immetliate  aucces-wr  of  Kanuaer  was  Menkau- 
hor,  JL  tiiKiit  '^",  who  must  have  come  to  ihe  throne 
when  he  was  quite  a  youth,  as  a])|»ears  by  the  sub- 
joined representation  of  him,"  which  was  found  ii\nm  a 
dab  built  into  one  of  the  walls  of  the  Serapoum  itt 
Mt-mphi'*.' 


n'lu'fvfMtiiluiuImr 


'  IliiTh  uy»,  itiib  nlen-aer'  bi  tAm,  p.  IKI)  ;  'II  panii  J(.>uih>.  eiwii 

tbio  pirtnit :  '  lie  ipprAn  Ui  hkve  pnitil  rM  tn-it-en. 

t«M  voathfttl,  with  ■  food  prutile  *  Itni^*rh,  //iWuryo^^ty/iT,  v<-l. 

Md  fuhn  »    full   hn'   (Amrinl  i.  p.  Ul ;  ■>»  K<>ii,<Uc. 
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On  this  monument  he  is  called  '  the  good  god,  lord  of 
the  two  lands.'  ^  He  wears  the  elaborate  projecting 
tunic  commonly  worn  by  kings  in  the  later  times,  and 
a  double  chain  or  necklace,  with  a  broad  collar,  round 
his  neck.  There  are  traces  of  a  bracelet  upon  the  left 
wrist.  Over  his  head  hovers  the  protecting  hawk  of 
Ilorus.  Almost  the  only  other  existing  monument  of 
the  reign  of  Menkauhor  is  his  tablet  at  Wady  Ma- 
gharah,^  a  very  unpretending  memorial,  with  no  repre- 
sentation of  his  person  upon  it,  no  claim  of  conquest, 
and  no  title  excepting  the  simple  one  '  king  of  Egypt' 
Menkauhor,  the  Mencheres  II.  of  Manetho,^  must  have 
died  while  still  a  young  man,  since  his  reign  did  not 
extend  beyond  eight,  or  at  the  most  nine  years.*  He 
was  buried  in  a  pyramid  called  neter  asu^  *  the  (most) 
divine  of  places ;  '  ^  but  his  tomb  has  not  yet  been 
identified. 

From  Menkauhor  the  crown  passed  to  Tat-ka-ra, 
©f  tJ,  or  Assa  lUll^  the  second  king  with  two  names.^ 
Like  his  immediate  predecessor,  he  visited,  in  person  or 
by  his  commissioners,  the  mines  of  Wady  Magharah, 
where  there  had  been  some  failure  in  one  of  the  mine- 
rals on  account  of  which  they  were  worked.^  The 
investigations  undertaken  by  his  orders  were  not  with- 
out result ;  a  tablet  was  discovered,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  the  god  Thoth,  which  pointed  out  the 
exact  locality  where  the  precious  mafka  was  to  be 
found.     Assa  further  built  a  pjTamid  which  he  called 


*  See  the  plate  in  M.  de  Rough's 
Recherches,  opp.  p.  08,  wliere  I  read 
these  titlas. 

'  Denkmaler,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  pi. 
30  c. 

•  Ap.  Svncell.  Chronograph,  I.8.C. 
^  The  I'urin  papyrus  gives  the 


former,  Manetho  the  latter  number. 
(De  Koug^,  Iiecherche«,  p.  75.) 

*  Ibid.  p.  00. 

•  See  above,  p.  73. 

'  Birch,  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  48. 
Compare  Uie  Denkmaler,  vol.  iii.  pt. 
ii.  pi.  30  d. 
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simply  nefer^ '  the  good,'  ^  and  introduced  the  customary 
worship  of  his  own  divinity  in  connection  with  it.'^ 
Ilis  favourite  title  was  Sa-Ila,  "Ij^  "  son  of  the  sun.'  * 

mm  ^ 

The  tombs  of  Saccarah  and  Ghizeh  contain  numerous 
notices  of  him,^  and  show  that,  like  the  other  kings  of 
the  jKjriod,  he  was  fond  of  accumulating  offices  upon  his 
favourites  without  much  regard  to  their  compatibility.^ 

The  most  interesting  of  the  extant  memorials  be- 
longing to  the  time  of  Assa  is  a  papyrus — '  ])robably 
the  most  ancient  manuscript  in  the  world  *  ^ — written 
by  the  son  of  a  former  king,"  who  calls  himself  Ptah- 
hotep.  The  character  used  is  the  hieratic,  and  the 
subject  of  the  treatise  is  the  proper  conduct  of  life,  and 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  right  behaviour. 
Ptah'hotep  states  that  he  was  a  huncbed  and  ten  years 
old  when  he  composed  the  work,  and  that  he  wrote 
It  *  under  the  majesty  of  King  Assa.'  We  shall  make 
further  reference,  in  the  hiter  part  of  this  chapter,  to 
its  contents.* 

The  fifth  Manethonian  dynasty  closes,  and  the  pe- 
rioil  of  Egy[)tian  history  commencing  with  Seneferu 
terminates,*  with  a  monari'h  called  Unas,  ;£:,ln,  who 


*  Brugsch,  Iliitory  vf  Eyyptf 
vol.  i.  p.  J'l',  l>t  ed.  *» 

^  Dr.  nrujrscli  can't  him  '  the  8on 
of  I'nart '  (l.H.c.) ;  but  Do  Ittniiru 
bad  nuinted  out  the  iin|)ui«ibility 
of  this  {Jitch«rrhes,  p.  U^J),  since 
be  wn»tv  bin  bituk  wbilu  I'lms  wan 
Htill  alive,  aud  when  bitf  own  ag« 
waft  110. 

*  Se  Mtiw,  pp.  02-3. 

*  Tbifl  is    an    iinixulant    point, 
nkaubur,  and  Tatkam/ *  lord  of  |  The  tir^t   marked   dniyiim   in    tbe 

the  d«iuhlH  treasury/ *  COM) mundant  liAt  «>f  kintr^  which  appears  in  tbe 
nf  th**  trnnaript/  '  kfcper  of  tlie  '  Turin  iia]>yrus  was  after  Unas*, 
rvciinli*/  and  *ieovenii>r  of  Mt'iu-  wben  tlieri*  was  an  enumeration  of 
phis.*  (De  KougiS,  Rrvhfrvhe*^  pp.  tbe  kinpi  from  the  time  of  Menrs, 
lUl-2.)  I  aud  of  the  sum  total  of  the  jears 


*  De  Itoui^,  Hechrrches,  p.  100. 
»  n.i*.  pp.  10^)1. 

'  This  title  is  found  at  Wady 
Mafrhamb,  and  a^m)  in  a  le^^end 
quoted  by  De  Itou^  { RecMen'heii, 
p.  lUO,  n^ite  ').  It  was  not  as  yet 
at  all  an  ordinary  title  of  the  kings. 

*  IhnkmiiUr^  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  phi. 
OO  72.  and  l^Ut^. 

*  Kbut-botep,  for  instance,  was 
rifitt  uf  the  p\ramids  of  Itiinuser, 


•  prit* 

Meal 


/ 


r:  . 
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is  no  doubt  the  Onnos  of  Manetho.^  He  reigned,  ac- 
cording to  the  Turin  papyrus  thirty,  according  to 
Manetho  thirty-three,  years.^  No  great  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  these  numbers  ;  and  the  fact  that  his  py- 
ramid, the  Mustabat-el-Faraoun^  is  truncated,  or  in 
otlier  words  unfinished,^  would  seem  to  imply  that  his 
life  came  to  an  untimely  end.  This  edifice  is  an  oblong 
building,  constructed  of  enormous  blocks  of  limestone, 
and  was  named  by  its  builder  nefer  asu,  '  the  best 
place.'  *  Its  original  length  from  north  to  south  was 
309  feet,  and  its  breadth  217.  The  height  to  which  it 
had  been  carried  up  when  the  work  ceased  was  no 
more  than  sixty  feet.^  There  are  no  traces  of  Unas  at 
Wady  Magharah  ;  and  his  reign  would,  on  the  whole, 
seem  to  have  been  short  and  inglorious. 

From  the  brief  and  bald  account  which  is  all  that 
can  be  given  of  these  kings,  unless  we  surrender  the 
reins  to  the  imagination,  and  allow  oiu'selves  to  depict 
from  fancy  the  scenes  of  their  hfe,  and  their  civil  or 
military  employments,  we  may  pass  once  more  to  the 
general  condition  of  Egypt  during  the  period,  and  its 
progress  in  arts,  in  religion,  and  in  refinement  of 
mannei-s. 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  period  that  it  carried  its  own 
proper  style  of  architecture  to  absolute  and  unsurpass- 
able perfection.  The  weak  and  tentative  efforts  of 
primitive  times  were  suddenly  thrown  aside ;  and  the 


of  their  reigns.     (See    De  Koug«S, 
liechercheSf  p.  105.) 

*  A  p.  Syucell.  Chrwioyraph,  vol. 
i.  p.  68)  A. 

*  Ibid.      Compare     De    Roug^, 
liechercheSy  p.  75. 

*  De  liougtS  observes  very  perti- 
nently :  '  Si  io  Mustabat-el-l'araoun 


forme    de    pyranude  tronqutSe,  on 


ne  voit  pas  pourquoi  cette  forme 
n'apparaitrnit  pas  comme  d^termi- 
natif  de  la  pvramide  Nefer-asu* 
{Hecherches,  p.  10*),  note  *).  But 
the  determinative  is  the   ordinary 

complete  pyramid, 
*  Ibid.  p.  103. 


avait   dA    avoir  primitivement    la        *  Vyse,   Pyramids  of  Gt'zeh,  vol. 


iii.  p.  53. 
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early  kings  of  the  period  advanced  by  an  audacious 
leap  from  buildings  of  modenite  dimensions — not  l)e- 
yond  the  constructive  powers  of  architects  in  most  civi- 
lised countries — to  those  gigantic  jnles  which  dwarf  all 
other  structures,  and  for  size  and  mass  have,  up  to 
the  present  time,  no  rivals.  Khufu  and  Shafra  found 
builders  willing  and  able  to  cany  out  their  desires  for 
ton)l)s  that  should  shame  all  past  and  reduce  todes{)air 
all  future  architects.  They  found  men  who  could 
carry  up  solid  stone  buildings  to  the  height  of  nearly 
500  feet,*  without  danger  of  instability,  or  even  any 
increased  risk  from  pressure  or  settlement.  These 
buildei*s  were  able,  first  of  all,  to  emplace  their  con- 
s»tru(*tions  with  astronomical  exactness ;  secondly,  to 
employ  in  them,  wherever  it  was  needed,  masonry  of 
the  mn^t  massive  and  enduring  kind;  thirdly, to scnrure 
the  chambers  an<l  pas.sages,  which  were  essential  fea- 
tures (.»f  such  structures,  by  contrivances  of  great 
ingenuity,  ])erfeetly  adapted  to  their  pur|)ose;*  and 
fourthly,  by  their  choice  of  lines  and  proportions,  to 
pnxluce  works  which,  through  their  synunetry  and  the 
inj[iosing  majesty  of  their  forms,  im[)ress  the  spectator, 
even  at  the  present  day,  with  feelings  of  awe  and 
udmiration,  such  as  are  scarcelv  excited  bv  anv  other 
architectuntl  constructions  in  the  whole  world.' 

It  is  wot  surprising  that  the  extraordinary  burst  of 
an'liiteetural  j>ower  under  Khufu  and  Shafni  was  fol- 
Ifiwed  by  a  retu-tion.  Fashion,  or  religious  prejudice, 
still  required  that  the  body  of  a  king  should  Ix*  en- 
tombe<l  in  a  pyramid  ;  *  and  from   Menkaura  to  Unas 

>  .*<«H  aliikve,  vol.  i.  p.  liC  ;  of  conviTtiiiir  thin  propoitition,  and 

'  Ibid.  pp.  IV],  20.'),  &o.  A8ituniin;r  that   *evurv    pyramid   i^ 

*  Vrf«-,  I'tframitii  of  iiiuk^  vol.  .  the  tomb  of  a  kiii^'  (Bru^'Hi'h,  Hit- 
\.  p.  ]7«K  I  twry  of  E^yitt,  vol.  i.  p.  72,  l«t  ed.). 

*  We  mutt  not  make  the  miiitake  '  Many,  it  id  probiible,  cover  the  bodies 
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every  successive  monarch  gave  a  portion  of  his  time 
and  attention  to  the  rearing  of  such  a  monument.  But, 
as  all  felt  it  hopeless  to  attempt  to  surpass  the  vast 
erections  wliich  the  builders  of  the  First  and  Second 
Pyramids  liad  piled  upon  the  rocky  platform  of  Ghizeh, 
they  not  unnaturally  gave  up  all  idea  of  even  vying 
witli  those  '  giants  of  old  time/  and  were  content  with 
comparatively  moderate  and  unpretending  sepulchres. 
Menkaura  set  the  fashion  of  constructing  for  himself  a 
modest  tomb ;  ^  and  his  example  was  followed  by 
the  remaining  kings  of  the  period.  The  monuments 
distinctly  asi^ignable  to  the  later  kings  of  Manetho's 
fourth,  and  to  those  of  his  fifth  dynasty,  are  not  any 
more  remarkable  than  those  which  may  be  best  re- 
ferred to  the  times  anterior  to  Khufu. 

Besides  their  pyramids,  the  kings  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  dynasties  built  temples  in  a  solid  and  enduring 
fashion  ;  and  within  the  last  twenty  years  one  of  these 
has  been  dug  out  of  the  sand  so  far  as  to  show  what 
were  its  internal  arrangements  and  general  form  and  ' 
design.  An  account  of  this  building,  together  with  its 
ground-plan,  has  been  given  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
w^ork/^  It  possesses  the  merit  of  great  solidity  and 
strength,  and  exhibits  the  employment  of  piers  for  the 
supi)ort  of  a  roof,  the  original  out  of  which  grew  the 
column.  It  is  altogether  without  sculpture  of  any 
kind,  the  walls  being  perfectly  plain  and  flat,  and  de- 
riving their  ornamentation  entirely  from  the  material 
of  which  they  are  composed,  which  is  yellow  alabaster, 


of  mere  princes  and  princesses.  (See 
Herod,  ii.  12«.) 

*  This  would  be  true,  even  if  the 
etUire  Third  Pyramid  were  the 
work  of  Menkaura,  for  it  is  less 
than  one-seventh  of  the  size  of  the 


Second.  But  it  is  still  more  stri- 
kingly true,  if  we  regard  the  origi- 
nal nucleus  of  the  pyramid  (see 
above,  vol.  i.  p.  104)  as  alone  the 
work  of  Mencheres. 
"  See  vol.  i.  pp.  216-16. 
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syenite,  or  arragonite.  Still  we  are  told  that  the  effect 
of  the  whole  is  good.  *  The  parts  are  pleasingly  and 
effectively  arranged  ; '  and  the  entire  building  has  *  that 
lithic  grandeur  which  is  inherent  in  large  masses  of 
precious  materials.'  ^ 

The  sculpture  of  the  pyramid  period  is  also  remark- 
able. Shafra,  the  probable  builder  of  the  temple  just 
described,  ornamented  it  with  several  statues  of  him- 
self, which  at  a  later  time  were  thrown  into  a  pit  or 
well  within  the  building,  and  for  the  most  part,  most 
unfortunately,  broken.  One,  however,  survives,  perfect 
in  all  its  parts  except  the  beanl ;  *^  and  the  upper  half 
of  another  is  in  tolerable  preservation;^  so  that  the 
glyptic  art  of  the  time  can  be  pretty  fairly  estimated. 
Some  statues  belonging  to  the  reign  of  the  later  king, 
Banuser,  have  also  been  furnished  by  the  tomb  of  Ti, 
and  afford  the  critic  further  material  upon  which  to 
form  a  judgment.  The  opinion  of  experts  seems  to  be, 
that  all  the  specimens  have  considerable  merit.*  The 
figures  are  well  proportioned ;  the  faces  carefully  elabo- 
rated with  all  the  minuteness  of  a  portrait;  the 
osseous  structure  and  the  muscles  are  sufficiently  indi- 
cated ;  the  finish  is  high,  and  the  expression  calm  and 
dignified.  There  is,  however,  as  universally  in  Egj'p- 
tian  sculpture,  a  certain  stiffness,  and  an  undue  for- 
mality. The  two  feet  are  equally  advanceil ;  the  arms 
refKiec  side  by  side  along  the  thighs ;  the  head  has  no 
inclination  to  either  side  ;    the  face  looks  directlv  in 


*  FenruMon,  JlUfory  vf  Archi- 


volume. 


ttetwre^  nil.  i.  p.  lOll.  ♦  Birch,  Ancient  Eyyjft,  pp.  3>^, 

*  An  ^ic«n«nt  n^prpsenution  of  •  4«S ;  I)o  lliHifjrts  RechrrvheM,  p  i.  r>4, 
tkUffUlii«*,Uken  from  a  photograph,  1^3;  I^nomiAnt,  Atanuei  <f  Iliifoirf 
win  he  ftmnd  in  the  work  of  M.  do  Ancienn^t  vol.  i.  p.  !Mi7  ;  Bru^rach, 
KoQfT^  no  o(Utn  quoted  (RecAerch^a  '  History  of  Egj^i,  vol.  i.  p.  7H,  Ist 
MT  in  Monument$,  Stc,  opp.  p.  54).    ed. ;  <Sfc. 

*  See  Uie  woodcut  on  p.  68  of  thb 

VOL.  II.  O 
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front  of  the  figure ;  the  beard  is  wholly  conventional. 
If  we  compare  the  statues  in  question  with  even  the 
archaic  Greek,^  we  shall  find  them  exceedingly  inferior 
in  all  that  constitutes  the  excellence  of  art.  But  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  Egyptian  art,  in  the  matter  of 
statuary,  ever  went  beyond,  or  even  equalled,  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  early  period.  '  Art  at  this  time,'  as 
Lenormant  justly  says,^  *  attains  the  most  remarkable 
degree  of  perfection.  It  is  thoroughly  realistic;  it 
aims,  above  everytliing,  at  rendering  the  bare  truth  of 
nature,  wthout  making  any  sort  of  attempt  to  idealise 
it.  The  type  of  man  which  it  presents  is  characterised 
by  something  more  of  squ^tness  and  of  rudeness  than 
iu-e  seen  in  the  works  of  the  later  schools  ;  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body  are  less 
accurately  observed ;  the  muscular  projections  of  the 
legs  and  arms  are  represented  with  too  much  exagge- 
ration. Still,  in  this  first  and  absolutely  free  develop- 
ment of  Egyptian  art,  however  imperfect  it  was,  there 
lay  the  germs  of  more  than  Egypt  ever  actually  pro- 
duced, even  in  her  most  brilliant  epochs.  The  art  had 
life — a  life  which  at  a  later  date  was  choked  by  the 
shackles  of  sacerdotal  tyi'anny.  If  the  Pharaonic  ar- 
tists had  preserved  this  secret  to  tlie  time  when  they 
acquired  their  unequalled  excellences  of  harmony  of 
proportion  and  of  majesty — qualities  which  they  pos- 
sessed in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  people  in  the 
world — they  would  have  made  as  much  progress  as  the 
Greeks ;  two  thousand  years  before  it  was  reached  by 
the  Greeks,  they  would  have  attained  to  the  absolute 


*  Afl  with  the  yEginetan  marbles 
in  th«  Glyptothek  at  Munich.  Some 
from  Branchidie  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum are  more  on  a  par  with  the 


E^ptian. 

'  Manuel    (Tllistoire    Ancierme, 
vol.  i.  pp.  340-1. 
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perfection  of  artistic  excellence.  But  their  natural 
aptitudes  were  to  a  certain  extent  smothered  in  the 
cradle ;  and  they  remained  imperfect,  leaving  to  others 
the  glory  of  reaching  a  point  which  will  never  be  sur- 
passed in  the  future' 

The  principles  laid  down  in  this  extract  will  apply, 
to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  bas-reliefe  of  the  period,  and 
not  merely  to  the  sculptures  *  in  the  round.'  While 
these  fall  short  considerably  of  the  later  Egyptian 
efforts  in  variety,  in  delicacy  of  touch,  and  in  vigour  of 
composition,  they  have  a  simplicity,  a  naturalness,  and 
an  appearance  of  life  which  deserve  high  praise,  and 
whioli  disappear  at  a  later  date,  when  the  inflexible 
laws  of  the  hieratic  *  canon  of  proportions '  come  into 
force,  and  the  artists  have  to  walk  in  fetters.^  Not- 
withstanding a  coarseness  and  clumsiness  in  some  of 
the  human  forms,  and  an  occasional  uncertainty  in  the 
delineation  of  the  animal  ones,  the  sculptiures  which 
ornament  the  tombs  of  Ghizeh  and  Saccarah,  and  which 
can  be  assigned  almost  with  certainty  to  this  period, 
are  both  interesting  and  pleasing.  They  show  that 
Egyptian  art  is  alive,  is  progressive,  is  aiming  at  im- 
provement. The  forms,  especially  the  animal  forms, 
are  better  as  we  proceed ;  they  show  greater  freedom 
and  variety  of  attitude  ;  and  the  new  attitudes  are  both 
graceful  and  true  to  nature.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  no  straining  aftor  effect ;  the  modesty  of  nature  is  not 
outniged  by  the  artL*<ts  ;  there  is  still  abundance  of  the 
simple  and  the  conventional ;  the  whole  effect  is  quiet, 
tranquil,  idyllic  ;  we  seem  to  see  Egj'ptian  country  life 


*  lUrch  holdji  that  there  wm  a  :  toI.  ii.  p.  270,  note,  edition  of  1878.) 
*  cmnon  of  proportions '  ftlwa}*8,  but !  Lenormant  i»  of  opinion  that  at 
that  it  Taned  at  different  perioda.  !  first  the  artists  were  free  {Manud, 
(Wilkinson's   Ancient    .^yp^ums,  I  toL  i.  p.  340). 
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reflected  as  in  a  mirror.  Delicacy  may  be  sometimes 
shocked  by  the  result ;  but  what  is  lost  in  refinement 
is  gained  in  truthfulness  and  accuracy  of  representation. 
In  religion  there  is  also  an  advance,  but  one  that  is 
less  satisfactory.  The  Pantheon  increases  in  its  dimen- 
sions. Besides  the  gods  of  the  primitive  time  ^ — ^Ra, 
Set,  Thoth,  Hor  or  Harmachis,  Osiris,  Isis- Athor,  Phthah 
or  Sokaii,  and  Anubis — we  find  distinct  traces  of  the 
worship  of  Nut,  Seb,  Khem,  Kneph,  Neith,  Ma,  Saf,  and 
Heka.^  Athor  also  is  recognised  as  a  substantive  god- 
dess, distinct  from  Isis ; '  and  Sokaii  appears  to  be 
distinguished  from  Phthah.*  The  esteem  in  which  Ra 
is  held  has  grown,  and  one  half  of  the  kings  have 
appellations  which  are  composed  with  his  name.^  The 
title  sa  Ra,  *  son  of  the  Sun,'  begins  to  be  used  as  a 
royal  prefix,^  though  not  yet  regularly.  The  divinity 
of  the  kings  is  more  pronounced.  They  take  the 
designations  of  '  the  great  god,'  *  the  good  god,'  *  the 
living  Horus,'  '  the  good  Horus,'  as  well  as  those  of 
*  conquering  Horus  '  and  '  son  of  the  Sun.'  They  add 
divine  titles  to  their  original  names,  as  Khufu  did 
when  in  the  middle  of  his  reign  he  became  Num- 
Khufu.  They  institute  the  worship  of  their  own  di- 
vinity in  their  lifetime,  appoint  their  sons  or  other 
grandees  to  the  office  of  their  prophet  or  priest,  and 

^  See  above,  p.  38.  I  one  of  the  employments  of  Pahenuka 

'  Of  Nut  and  Seb  on  the  coffin-    which  incluaes*  her  name    (ib.  p. 


88). 

'  De  Roug^,  pp.  72,  80,  &c. 

*  Ptah-ases,  the  favourite  of 
Menkaura  and  Aaeakaf,  was  priest 
both  of  Phthab  (Ptah)  and  of  So- 


lid of  Menkaura,  of  Khem  in  the 

name  Khemten  (De  Koufr^,  Hecher- 

ches,  p.  60)  and  in  the  title  taken 

by  Shafra  (supra,  p.  61),  of  Knepb 

in  Khufu's  prefix,  of  Neith  and  Ma 

in  the  mention  of  their  prophetesses  j  kari  (ib.  p.  71). 

(De  Roug6,  pp.  86,  88, 91,  97,  &c.),  \     »  Batsti,    Shaf-ra,     Menkaura, 

of  Saf  in  the  name  Saf-hotep  (ib.  ip.    Sahura,  Neferarkara,  Hanuaar,  and 

43)  and  in  the  appellation  Saf-met'if 

'  beloved  of  Saf,  applied  to  a  certain 

Abtuhor  (ib.  p.  84),  and  of  Heka  in 


Tatkara. 
•  Supra,  pp.  61  and  77, 
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load  the  persons  so  appointed  with  further  favours. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  they  themselves  worship 
the  gods  of  the  country,  build  temples  to  them,  and 
assign  lands  to  the  temples  by  way  of  endowment.^ 
Priests  and  '  prophets '  are  attached  to  these  buildings, 
and  the  '  prophets '  include  persons  of  both  sexes.  The 
doctrine  of  the  futiu^  life  and  of  the  passage  of  the 
soul  through  the  Lower  World  acquires  consistence; 
Osiris  takes  his  place  as  the  great  Buler  of  the  Dead  ; ' 
Anubis  sinks  to  a  lower  position ;  and  the  ^  Eitual ' 
receives  fresh  chapters.'  Finally,  the  animal-worship 
comes  to  the  front;  Apis  has  his  priests  and  priest- 
esses ;  ^  and  a  '  white  bull '  and  a  *  sacred  heifer '  are 
also  mentioned  as  invested  with  a  divine  character.^ 

An  advance  is  also  made  in  civilisation  and  the  arts 
of  life.  Dress,  on  the  whole,  continues  much  the  same ; 
but  the  tunic  of  Uie  higher  classes  becomes  fuUer,  so  as 
to  project  in  front,  and  latterly  it  is  made  considerably 
longer,  so  as  to  descend  halfway  between  the  knee  and 
the  ankle.*  Its  colour  is  either  yellow  or  white,  or 
partly  one  and  partly  the  other,  the  yellow  portion  in 
such  cases  being  often  striped  with  lines  of  red.^  The 
collars  worn  by  men  become  more  complicated,  and 
have  sometimes  a  chain  and  pendant  attached  in  front. 
Men  are  also  seen  with  fillets  adorning  their  heads ;  * 
and  women  have  head-dresses  of  various  kinds,  some 
of  which  are  exceedingly  elegant.     Their  long  gowns 


>  De  lU>ug6,  lUckerche^,  p.  47. 

*  Ilml.  p.  66.    Oomptre  Birch, 
Ameiemi  Egypt,  f^  41-2. 

*  Suptm,  p.  tfft. 

«  De  Roiig^,  Riek€rche§,  pp.  44, 
68^1,  &c.  Perhaps  Uia  lomalet 
attached  to  the  wonhip  of  Apis 
•hoild  he  caJled  '  propheteesee' 
thao    '  PTiortcascn '     Th«r 


not 


^A- 


title  ii  ntttr  Aon,   |l 

•  lUd.  p.  51. 

•  See  the  DenkmSler,  toL  iii.  pt. 
ii.  pis,  78,  70. 

^  Ibid.  pis.  19, 220. 

•  lUd.  pis.  73,  07.    This,  how- 
ever, b  Teiy  unusual. 
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continue  as  scan^  as  ever,  and  are  represented   as 


either  red  or  yellow.    They  wear  broad  collars,  very 
much  like  those  of  the  men,  and  have  sometimes  brace- 


IlMd-droSBea  worn  by  Womeo. 


Icta  and  anklets.    The  collars  are  commonly  blue,  or 
blue  ftnd  white.     The  feet  of  the  women  are  still  in 


Karl  lent  SaadftU. 

t'Vcry  vatK  nuked  ;  those  of  the  men  show  sometimes 
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an  incipient  sandal,  which  is  at  first  a  mere  strap  passed 
under  the  heel  and  secured  upon  the  instep/  but  after- 
wards has  a  sole  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
foot.' 

•The  division  of  classes,  and  tlie  general  habits  of 
life,  continued  nearly  as  before ;  but  the  wealth  of  tlie 
upper  class  increased,  and  with  it  the  extent  of  their 
households,  and  the  number  and  variety  of  their  re- 
tainers. Large  landed  estates  descended  from  father 
to  son,  of  which  the  cultivation  necessitated  the  em- 
ployment of  hundreds  of  labourers  or  slaves.  These 
required  numerous  superintendents ;  and  the  general 
business  of  the  farm  necessitated  the  services  of  sonic 
ten  or  a  dozen  scribes,*  who  rendered  their  accounts  to 
a  stcvard  or  bailiff.  The  chief  trades  needed  for  pro- 
viding tlie  necessjiries  of  life  were  established  upon  the 
estate;  and  the  caq)enter,  the  potter,  the  tailor,  the 
worker  in  metiil,  the  furniture-maker,  and  even  the 
glass-blower,*  seem  to  have  had  their  place  among 
the  dependents  of  every  opulent  family,  and  to  have 
worked  for  a  single  master.  The  estate  itself  consisted 
of  two  portions — arable  and  pasture  lands ;  the  former 
cultivated  in  grain  and  vegetables  with  great  care,  the 
latter  utiUsed  for  the  breeding  and  fattening  of  cattle. 
Domestication  had  by  this  time  brought  into  subjection 
not  only  cows  and  oxen,  but  goats,  sheep,  several  kinds 


*  See  the  DenkmUler,  vol.  iii.  pt. 
n.  pb.  13,  60  6.  The  former  of 
tiieee  two  monumeDU  Leloi^ri  to 
the  time  of  Shafrm. 

'  Ibid.  pL  80c 

'  8cribes  are  Men  at  work  from 
the  time  uf  Shafra.    Thev  have  a 
pen  or  paint-hntf  h  in  the  right  hand 
And  one  or  two  behind  the  ear.  '  same  work* 
With  their   left  hand  the>  huld  j 


their  paper  and  palate.  They  com- 
monly sit  or  Hquat  at  their' work. 
( See  the  Dfnkmaler,  pt.  ii.  pis.  0, 
11,  llj.  61,&4;.) 

^  For  gUMi-blowinfr,  see  tha 
Dnthnaier,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  pla.  2K 
and  74  ;  and  for  the  other  tmiit** 
named,  Me  es|>eciall}'  pi.  4S)  of  the 
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of  antelope,*  asses,  and  at  least  seven  kinds  of  birds.' 
These  included  geese,  ducks,  pigeons,  and  cranes  or 
herons,^  together  with  other  species  not  to  be  distinctly 
recognised.  The  domestic  fowl  was,  however,  still 
unknown,  and  indeed  remained  a  stranger  to  Egypt 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  independence.*  The 
wealth  of  some  landowners  consisted  to  a  large  extent 
in  their  animals ;  we  find  one  at  a  very  early  date  who 
possessed  above  a  thousand  cows  and  oxen,  besides 
2,235  goats,  974  sheep,  and  760  asses.*  Pet  animals 
were  also  much  affected,  and  included,  besides  dogs, 
the  fox,  the  hare,  the  monkey,  and  the  cynocephalous 
ape.* 

An  important  produce  of  the  farm  was  w4ne.  Vines 
were  trained  artificially,^  and  the  juice  was  expressed 
from  the  grapes  either  by  treading,®  or  by  means  of  a 
wine-press.^  After  j>as3ing  through  the  vat,  it  was 
drawn  off  and  stored  in  amphorae.  Profit  was  also 
derived  from  the  wild  creatures  which  frequented  the 
marshes  or  the  waters  included  within  the  property. 
Fish  w^ere  caught,  split,  and  dried  in  the  sun,^®  after 
which  they  became  an  article  of  commerce ;  wild  fowl 
were  taken  in  clap-nets,  and  either  killed  or  subjected 
to  a  process  of  domestication. 

The   ass  was  the  only  beast  of  burden ;    hoi-ses 


*  Domesticated  antelopes  are  fre-  j      •  Biicli,  Ancient  Egypt ^  p.  46. 
qiiently  represented  in  the  tombs.  ,      *  DenkmiUery  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  pi.  9. 
(See  JDejikmaieTf  pt.  ii.  pis.  1^  6,  i      •  Foxes  appear  in  pis,  11,  14  c, 
17  6,28,  80, 140,  &c.)  I  15  6,  46  c,  &c.;   hares  in  pis.  8, 

^  Seven  kinds  of  domesticated  ,  12  6,  and  elsewhere  \  the  common 
birds,  with  their  respective  names,  '  small  monke}'  in  pis.  36  b  and  c ; 
are  figured  on  a  tomb,  priven  in  the  |  and  the  cynocephalous  ape  in  pi. 
IJenkmalfTj  pt.  ii.  pi.  70.  !  13. 

'  Cranes  or  herons  are  also  very        ^  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  167. 


frequently  represented  among  the 
poultrv  of  a  farm  (ibid.  pis.  17  6, 
45  c,  60  b,  &c.) 


•  DenkmiUery  pt.  ii.  pi.  00  «. 

•  Ibid.  pis.  13,  40,  00  «,  &c. 
10  Ibid.  pis.  12  b  and  46. 
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were  unknown.^  There  were  no  wheeled  vehicles ; 
and  the  burdens  which  the  asses  were  made  to  bear 
appear  to  have  been  excessive.*  For  heavy  commodi- 
ties, however,  water  carriage  was  preferred ;  and  the 
Nile  ^iith  its  canals  formed  the  chief  means  for  the 
transportation  of  farming  produce.  Large  boats  were 
in  use  from  a  very  early  period,  some  being  mere  row- 
boats,^  while  others  were  provided  with  masts,  and 
could  hoist  a  big  square  mainsail.^  The  number  of 
rowers  was  in  the  early  times  from  eight  or  ten  to 
eighteen  or  twenty,  but  at  a  later  date  we  find  as  many 
as  forty-six.*  When  the  sail  was  hoisted,  the  rowers 
ordinarily  rested  on  their  oars,  or  even  shipped  them 
and  sat  at  their  ease  ;  but  sometimes  both  sail  and  oars 
seem  to  have  been  employed  together.  A  heavy  kind 
of  barge  without  a  sail  was  used  for  the  transport  of 
cattle  and  of  the  more  weighty  merchandise,*  and  was 
proi>elled  by  six  or  eight  rowers.  Light  boats  were 
aL*?o  employed  to  a  large  extent  for  the  conveyance  of 
animals,  for  the  saving  of  aittle  from  the  inundation, 
and  for  sporting  and  other  purj)oses.^ 

The  amusements  of  the  upper  classes  seem  to  have 
consisted  mainly  in  hunting,  fowling,  and  listening  to 
music.  Dogs  were  still  of  one  kind  only — that  which 
has  been  called  the  *  fox-dog '  or  *  wolf-dog,'  ^  which 
has  long  pricked-up  ears,  a  light  body,  and  a  stiffly 
curied  tail.^    This  was  admitted  into  the  house,  and  is 

■  Birch,  Ancient  Ei^,  p.  44.      ,  Compare  Ilenid.  ii.  00. 

■  ijee  the  DemknUUer,  pt.  ii.  pis.  ;  »  I^psiun,  DfnkmaUr,  pt.  ii.  pU. 
43  «,  47,  66.  K)  f,  lUO  6.  Ac.  12  A,  00,  77,  Ac. ;  Mariwtte,  Mmw 

»  Ibid.  pU.  10.  12  a,  22  rf,  Ac.       '  ment$  lHver$,  pi.  17. 

«  Ibid.  pit.  22  </,  45  a,  64  6m,  •  \VUkin«ou,  Ancifnt  Egyptiam, 
ke.  For  a  reprweDUtion,  teeabov*, :  vol.  ii.  pp.  Ol^-lOO  (edition  of  1878), 
vol.  L  p.  64JO.  axMl  Bircli's  note. 

*  Se«  the  DenkmMUr,  pt.  u.  pi.  '  Furonen*pre«Dtation  see  above, 
^  ^'  •  pegK  37  :  and  for  another,  tee  toI.  L 

•  Ibid.  pla.  02,  103,  and    104.    p.  77,  No.  2. 
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commonly  seen  sitting  under  the  chair  of  its  master  ; 
but  it  was  also  frequently  employed  in  the  chase  of  wild 
animals.  The  antelope  was  no  doubt  the  beast  chiefly 
hunted,  and  the  dogs  must  have  been  exceedingly  fleet 
of  foot  to  have  run  it  down  ;  but  the  chase  appears  to 
have  included  other  animals  also,  as  hares,  jerboas, 
porcupines,  lynxes,  and  even  hedgehogs !  ^  In  some  of 
the  hieratic  papyri,  packs  of  hounds,  numbering  two 
or  three  hundred,  are  mentioned  ;  ^  but  these  belong  to 
a  later  age ;  under  the  fourth  and  fifth  djmasties  we 
have  no  evidence  that  any  individual  hunted  with 
more  than  three  or  four  dogs  at  a  time,  or  indeed  pos- 
sessed a  greater  number.  Dogs  had  names,  which  are 
often   written  over  or    under   their  representations,' 

e.g.  Abu,  jV  ,  Ken,  ^;^^  Tarm,  .^W  ,  Akna,  ^^S^J^, 

&c.,  as  horses  had  at  a  later  time ;  but  the  other  do- 
mestic pets  would  seem  not  to  have  enjoyed  the 
distinction. 

Fowling  was  practised  in  the  way  already  de- 
scribed,* by  entering  tlie  reedy  haunts  of  the  wild  fowl 
in  a  light  skiff,  provided  with  decoy  birds,  probably 
taught  to  utter  their  note,  and  thus  approaching  suffi- 
ciently near  them  to  kill  or  wound  them  wth  a  throw- 
stick.  The  throw-stick  of  the  early  times  is  either 
the  curved  weapon  common  later,  or  a  sort  of  double 
bludgeon  presenting  a  very  peculiar  appearance.^ 

Music  was  an  accompaniment  of  the  banquet.  It 
was  always  concerted,  and  in  the  time  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  dynasties  consisted  ordinarily  of  the  harmony 


*  DenkmaleTf  pt.  ii.  pla.  12  and 
46. 

^  Birch  in  Wilkinson's  Ancient 
Egyptian*,  vol.  ii.  p.  100,  note. 


'  Denkmaler,  pt.   ii.   pis.   17  r, 
36  a,  42,  and  52. 
*  See  above,  vol.  i.  pp.  540-1 . 
^  DenkmaleTf  pt.  ii.  pi.  12  6. 
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of  three  iDstruments,  the  harp,  the  flute,  and  the  pipe. 
Bands  numbered  about  four  or  five  persons,  of  whom 
two  were  harpers,  one  or  two  players  on  the  flute,  and 
one  a  piper.  Two  or  three  others  assisted  to  keep 
time,  and  increased  the  volume  of  sound  by  the  loud 
clapping  of  their  hands. ^  All  the  musicians  were  men. 
Sometimes  dancing  of  a  solemn  and  formal  kind  ac- 
companied the  musical  performance,  both  sexes  taking 
part  in  it,  but  separately,  and  with  quite  difierent 
gestures. 

An  amusement,  but  a  very  occasional  amusement, 
of  the  upper  classes  at  this  time  would  seem  to  have 
been  Uterature.  The  composition  of  the  ordinary  in- 
scriptions upon  tombs,  and  in  sepulchral  chambers, 
belonged  probably  to  a  professional  class,  who  followed 
conventional  forms,  and  repeated  with  very  slight 
changes  the  same  stereotjrped  phrases  upon  monument 
after  monument.  But,  now  and  then,  there  was  a 
production  of  something  which  approached  more 
nearly  to  a  literary  character.  The  *Book  of  the 
Precepts  of  Prince  Ptah-hotep,'  though  the  only  extant 
work  of  the  kind  which  can  be  referred  to  this  period, 
is  probably  a  specimen  of  performances,  not  very  un- 
common, wherewith  the  richer  and  more  highly  edu- 
cated classes  of  the  time  occupied  their  leisure,  and 
solaced  their  decUning  years.  It  is  stated  to  be  *  the 
teaching  of  the  governor,  Ptah-hotep,  under  the  majesty 
of  King  Assa — long  may  he  live  I '  The  object  aimed 
at  by  the  work  was  *  to  teach  the  ignorant  the  principle 
of  good  words,  for  the  good  of  those  who  listen,  and  to 
shake  the  confidence  of  such  as  wish  to  infringe.'  It  lays 
down,  primarily,  the  duties  of  sons  and  of  subjects,  who 


>  Zknkmdlfr,  pk.  86  6,  52,  74  e,  &c. 
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are  alike  exhorted  to  obedience  and  submission.  *  The 
obedience  of  a  docile  son/  says  Ptah-hotep,  *  is  a 
blessing ;  the  obedient  walks  in  his  obedience.  He  is 
ready  to  listen  to  all  which  can  call  forth  affection; 
obedience  is  the  greatest  of  benefits.  The  son  who 
accepts  the  words  of  his  father  will  grow  old  in  con- 
sequence. For  obedience  is  of  God;  disobedience  is 
hateful  to  God.  The  obedience  of  a  son  to  his  &tlier, 
this  is  joy  .  .  .  such  a  one  is  dear  to  his  father ;  and 
his  renown  is  in  the  mouth  of  all  those  who  walk  upon 
the  earth.  The  rebellious  man,  who  obeys  not,'  he 
goes  on  to  say,  *see8  knowledge  in  ignorance,  the 
virtues  in  the  vices ;  he  commits  daily  with  boldness 
all  manner  of  crimes,  and  herein  lives  as  if  he  were 
dead.  What  the  wise  know  to  be  death  is  his  daily 
life ;  he  goes  his  way,  laden  with  a  heap  of  impre- 
cations. Let  thy  heart,'  he  adds,  *  wash  away  the 
impurity  of  thy  mouth  ;  fulfil  the  word  of  thy  master. 
Good  for  a  man  is  the  disciphne  of  his  father,  of  him 
from  whom  he  has  derived  his  being.  It  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  obey  his  words ;  for  a  good  son  is  the 
gift  of  God.'  And  the  upshot  of  all  is — *  The  obedient 
will  be  happy  through  his  obedience ;  he  will  attain 
old  age,  he  will  acquire  favour.  I  myself  have  in  this 
way  become  one  of  the  ancients  of  the  earth ;  I  have 
passed  110  years  of  hfe  by  the  gift  of  the  king,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  aged,  fiilfilUng  my  duty  to  the 
king  in  the  place  of  his  favour.'  The  moral  level 
attained  cannot  be  regarded  as  high  ;  but  as  a  compo- 
sition the  work  is  not  devoid  of  merit.  The  balance 
of  ideas  and  of  phrases  recalls  the  main  essential  of 
Hebrew  poetry ;  ^  the  style  is  pointed  and  terse,  the 


See  the  Barnpfon  Lecturet  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Derry,  pp.  177-80. 
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expressions  natural,  the  flow  of  the  language  easy  and 
pleasing.  If  Ptah-hotep  is  not  a  great  moral  philoso- 
pher, he  is  a  fair  writer  ;  there  are  passages  in  his  work 
which  resemble  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  or  the  Wisdom 
of  the  Son  of  Sirach.*  We  can  well  understand  that  in 
the  infancy  of  Uterary  composition,  when  there  were  no 
models  to  follow,  or  standards  with  which  to  fear  com- 
parison, men  of  education  would  find  the  role  of 
author  agreeable,  and  would  devote  to  it  a  portion  of 
their  leisure  time  with  a  feeling  of  great  satisfaction. 

The  advance  of  luxury  is  seen  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  dishes  served  at  the  sacrificial  feasts, 
where  the  joints  may  be  counted  by  the  dozen,  ducks 
and  geese  by  the  half-dozen,  loaves  by  the  score,  cakes 
and  rolls  by  the  hundred,  amphorae  by  the  dozen,  and 
where  the  viands  provided  comprise  also  fish,  hares, 
onions,  eggs,  and  fruit  of  a  variety  of  kinds.^  According 
to  the  best  English  authority,  the  Egyptian  lord  of  this 
time  '  no  more  disdained  the  hyaena  for  food  than  a 
modem  epicure  the  semi-carnivorous  bear ;  but  he 
abhorred  that  universal  animal,  the  pig,  and  neglected 
the  sheep ;  veal  and  beef,  not  pork  or  mutton,  were 
the  principal  meats  that  appeared  at  his  table.     The 


'  Aa,  for  ioflUnce,  the  followinf? : 
1.  *  If  thoa  art  become  ^rreat 
after  thou  ha«t  been  humble,  and  if 
thoa  bait  aoia«ed  riches  after  po- 
Tertj,  and  art  come  to  be  the  first 
man' in  thy  city  ;  if  thou  art  known 
for  thy  w^th,  and  hast  become  a 


t^race  darkens  the  life  of  a  (freat 
man.' 

4.  '  Good  words  shine  more  than 
the  emerald  which  the  hand  of  the 
slare  findH  among  a  heap  of  pebbles.* 

5.  'The  wise  man  is  satisfied 
with    what    he     knows:    content 


great  lord,  let  not  thy  heart  grow  ;  dwells  in  his   heart,  and  his  lips 
proud  because  of  thy  riches ;  for  it    speak  words  that  are  tfood.* 


IS  Ood  who  haa  gifen  them  unto 
thee.' 

2.  '  Deapise  not  another  who  is 


C.  Miet  thy  face  be  cheerful  as 
long  an  thou' livest.     Has  anyone, 
who  has  once  ent»»nHi  the  grave, 
aa  them  wast ;  be  towards  him  as    come  forth  from  it  P  * 
t  nrards  thin#*  e(|ual.*  *  DenknuUer^  pt.  ii.  pis.  62, 67  6, 

5.  *  f  lappiikHM  makes  one  content    61  a,  kc. 
with  any  ^Kie ;  bat  a  small  dis- 1 
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different  kinds  of  venison  were  much  prized ;  cranes 
and  herons  he  sometimes  ate,  but  his  principal  poultry- 
consisted,  of  different  kinds  of  ducks  and  geese,  the 
chenalopex  or  vulpanser  amongst  them.  The  dove  and 
the  pigeon  passed  into  his  flesh-pots,  nor  was  the  in- 
sipid fish  of  the  Nile  unknown  to  him.  His  bread  was 
made  of  barley,  but  conserves  of  dates  and  various 
kinds  of  biscuits  or  pastry  diversified  his  diet ;  and  of 
fruits  he  had  grapes,  figs,  dates;  of  vegetables,  the 
papyrus,  the  onion,  and  other  greens.  Wine  and  beer 
were  both  drunk  at  the  period,  in  addition  to  water 
and  milk.'  ^  Among  the  elegancies  of  the  banquet  was 
the  use  of  flowers.  Lotuses  were  carefully  gathered 
by  his  servants  in  the  ponds  and  canals,  were  wreathed 
round  the  wine-jar  and  the  water-jar,  twisted  in  gar- 
lands about  the  head  of  the  host  and  his  guests,  deco- 
rated many  of  the  dishes,  and  were  held  in  the  hand 
as  a  nosegay.^  Instead  of  the  stool  which  had  con- 
tented his  ancestors,  he  indulged  not  unfi:equently  in 
a  chair  with  a  low  back  and  a  square  arm,  on  which 
he  rested  his  hand  or  elbow.^  When  he  left  the  house 
for  an  airing,  he  was  sometimes  conveyed  in  a  species 
of  palanquin,  which  was  placed  between  two  poles  like 
a  sedan-chair,  and  bonie  on  the  shoulders  of  his  ser- 
vants.'* Ho  encouraged  art,  and  employed  sculptors 
on  portrait-statues  of  himself  or  his  wife,^  which  were 
either  of  wood  or  stone,  and  in  the  latter  case  were 


'  Birch,  Ancient  Egypt^  p.  46. 

'  Lepsius,  Denkmdlerj  pt.  ii.  pis. 
12  6,  27,  30,  86  c,  Q7,  68,  &c. 

»  Ibid.  pis.  67  6,  61  a,  69,  71  a, 
&c. 

*  Ibid.  pis.  60  and  08  6.  In  the 
former  representation  the  number 
of  the  bearers  would  seem  to  be 
twelve,  in  the  latter  twenty-six. 
The  primitive  palanquin   is   of  a 


ruder  kind  than  that  represented  in 
vol.  i.  p.  636,  which  belongs  to  the 
time  of  the  twelfth  dynasty. 

*  See  Mariette,  Monutnents  Di" 
verSf  pi.  20,  and  comjMire  the  illus- 
tration facing  p.  82.  For  a  wooden 
hoad  of  this  period,  see  Brugsch, 
Hisforyof  Egyixtf  vol.i.  opp.  p.  vii., 
1st  ed. 
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(»ccasionalIy  colossal.  These  last  were  sometimes  erect, 
sometimes  sitting  figures,  and  after  completion  were 
dragged  into  proper  position  by  a  number  of  men.^ 

The  condition  of  the  lower  orders  was  probably  not 
very  different  in  the  primitive  and  in  the  pyramid 
periods,  except  during  two  reigns.  While  Khufu  and 
Shafra  were  on  the  throne  there  must  have  been  con- 
siderable oppression  of  the  poor,^  and  suffering  caused 
thereby,  through  the  forced  labour  which  they  must 
have  employed,  the  unhealthy  concentration  of  vast 
masses  of  men  on  iwirticular  sites,  and  the  accidents 
inseparable  from  the  elevation  into  place  of  huge  blocks 
of  stone,  when  human  rather  than  mechanical  power 
was  the  motive  force  applied.  But  the  lesser  erections 
of  the  other  kings  may  have  been  reckoned  an  advan- 
tage by  the  labouring  class,  as  furnishing  an  occupation 
unattended  with  much  danger,  and  raising  the  rate  of 
wages  by  the  demand  which  it  produced  upon  the 
lal)our  market.  The  increased  wealth  of  the  nobles, 
arising  as  it  did  chiefly  from  the  great  productiveness 
of  the  soil,  and  from  skill  in  its  cultivation,  together 
with  success  in  the  breeding  and  treatment  of  cattle, 
must  also  have  tended  to  raise  the  lalx)urer's  position, 
and  place  him  above  the  fear  of  want  or  even  of  real 
jwverty.  There  is  reasjon  to  believe  that  up  to  this 
period  of  Egyptian  history  there  was  no  large  employ- 
ment of  slaves ;  wars  w(»re  of  rarc»  oc(*urrenre,  and 
wlien  they  took  place,  not  many  jmsoners  could  be 
made,  for  the  tribes  u|>oii  tlie  Egyptian  borders  were 
none  of  them  numerous  ;  slave:>  iniglit  cKM^asionally  be 
bought,  but  these  {Missed  commonly  into  domestic  ser- 
vice;* and  the  result  was  that  both  the  cultivation  of 

'  Ijranu^,  iJ^nkmiUeTf  pt.  ii.  pl^.        '  S«*o  aboTe,  p.  M, 
imkiB,l,^adlOie.  '  As JoMphdid  (Oen.xxxix.  1-4). 
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the  soil,  and  most  of  the  other  industrial  pursuits,  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  native  Egyptians,  and  furnished 
them  with  an  ample  variety  of  not  disagreeable  careers. 
We  do  not  see  the  stick  employed  on  the  backs  of  the 
labourers  hi  the  early  sculptures ;  they  seem  to  ac- 
complish their  various  tasks  with  alacrity  and  almost 
pleasure.  They  plough,  and  hoe,  and  reap ;  drive 
cattle  or  asses ;  winnow  and  store  corn  ;  gather  grapes 
and  tread  them,  singing  in  chorus  as  they  tread ;  clus- 
ter round  the  wine-press  or  the  threshing-floor,  on 
which  the  animals  tramp  out  the  grain  ;  gather  lotuses  ; 
save  cattle  from  the  inundation ;  engage  in  fowling  or 
fishing ;  and  do  all  with  an  apparent  readiness  and 
cheerfulness  which  seems  indicative  of  real  content 
It  is  true  that  the  sculptures  are  not  photographs; 
they  may  give  a  flattering  picture  of  things,  and  not 
represent  them  as  they  were ;  but  we  do  not  generally 
find  that  oppressors  care  to  conceal  their  oppression, 
or  to  make  out  that  the  classes  which  they  despise  are 
happy  under  their  yoke.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Egyp- 
tian moral  code  required  kindness  to  be  shown  towards 
dependents  ;  ^  and  the  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  at 
least  probable,  that  the  general  contentment  and  cheer- 
fulness of  the  labouring  classes,  which  we  seem  to  see 
in  the  scidptures  of  the  pyramid  i)eriod,  was  a  reality. 


^  Birch|  Ancient  Egypt ^  p.  40. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  SIXTH  DYNASTY — CULMINATION  AND   DECLINE. 


Marked  Ditimm  between  theFifih  and  Sixth  Dynastiee^Shifi  of  Power  to 
the  SmUk,  Firtt  Evidence  nf  a  united  Egypt,  Group  of  four  ilfoit^ 
ore**  —  TttOf  Pepi  (Merira),  Merenra,  and  Neferkara,  ProbaUe 
Poeition  of  AH,  Reign  of  Ttta.  Eeiyn  of  Pepi—Firtt  great  War— 
Reftetticfne  to  which  it  givee ri$e — Pep%9  Pgramid  and  Titles — Potition 
ef  Una  under  him — Family  ef  PepL  Reign  of  Merenra.  Reign  cf 
yeferkara.  Traditions  respecting  Nitocris.  Sudden  Decline  of  Egypt 
at  the  Cfose  of  the  Siiih  Dynasty.  Culmination  of  the  early  Egyptian 
Art,  and  Advance  of  Citilisation  under  it, 

*La  praniere  cirilimtion  de   llvgypte  flnit  avae   la  sixiime    djnastie.' — 
IjDrosiiAirr,  Manuel  dUUtoire  Anciemne^  toL  i.  p.  347. 

Both  Manetho  and  the  author  of  the  Turin  papyrus 
regarded  the  death  of  Unas  as  constituting  a  marked 
division  in  Egy])tian  history.  Mauetho«  who  made  the 
fifth  dynasty  Elephantine,^  declared  the  sixth  to  be 
Memphitic,^  thus  affirming  a  separation  of  locality,  and 
so  i>robiibly  of  blood,  between  the  two.  The  existing  re- 
mains confirm  the  fact  of  such  a  separation,  but  exactly 
invert  Manetho  s  local  arrangement,  connecting  as  they 
do  in  the  strongest  way  the  monarchs  of  the  fifth  dy- 
Da>ty  with  Memphis  and  its  vicinity,'  while  tlioy  attach 
those  of  the  sixth  to  Middle  and  Upper  Eg}-j)t,*  and 
exhibit  them  as  at  any  rate  visiting  Elephantine,*  if 
not  holding  their  court  there.     Tlie  Turin  papyrus  is 


6 


*  A  p.  SyucelL    Chronograiih.  p.;  *  Ibid.  p.  114.  Coinparu  Bru|nch, 
)7.  D.                                                      '  History  of   Egyitt^   vol.   i.    p.   IK  J, 

'  lUd.  p.  5e^.  A.                                ,  l9t  e«i. ;  Hircli,  Ancient  Egxtpt^  p.  61. 

*  Dtf  iCuUfTiS,  Rerherches,  pp.  70-7.  I  ^  Records  of  the  I\ist,  vol.  ii.  p.  4. 
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content  to  draw  a  strong  line  of  demarcation  at  this 
point,  without  expressing  the  gi*ound  of  it.  On  the 
whole,  it  would  seem  to  be  certain  that,  down  to  the 
death  of  Unas,  Memphis  was  the  great  seat  of  Egyptian 
empire  ;  while  witli  the  accession  of  the  sixth  dynasty 
there  wa-s  a  shift  of  power  to  the  southward.  Abydos, 
or  some  place  in  its  neighbourhood,  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  ;  the  quarries  of  El-Kaab  and  Ham- 
mam&t  were  worked  instead  of  those  of  Mokattam ; 
the  vicinity  of  Abydos  became  the  great  burial-place 
of  the  time.  There  was,  however,  no  disintegration  of 
the  empire ;  Memphis  continued  subject  to  the  kings 
who  ruled  in  Middle  EgyjDt ;  and  both  the  extreme 
north  and  the  extreme  south  owned  their  power.  Their 
monuments  are  found  at  Tanis  and  at  Assouan,  as  well 
as  at  Hammamfi-t,  El-Kaab,  and  Sauiet-el-Meitin ;  ^ 
and  they  were  evidently  masters  of  Egypt  in  its  widest 
extent,  from  '  the  tower  of  Syene '  to  the  Mediterranean. 
What  was  the  extent  of  the  Egypt  rided  by  the 
great  pyramid  kings  and  the  other  monarchs  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  dynasties  is  more  doubtful.  As  these 
monarchs  worked  the  mines  of  Wady  Magharah,  we 
must  suppose  them  to  have  held  imder  their  sway  the 
entire  low  tract  east  of  the  Nile  from  Memphis  to  the 
Syrian  Desert ;  and  they  may  have  been  masters  also 
of  the  Delta,  and  of  the  Nile  valley  as  far  as  the  cata- 
racts. But  it  is  important  to  note  that  we  have  no 
proof  that  they  were.  The  monarchs  of  what  we  have 
called  '  the  Pyramid  period '  are  only  proved  to  have 
possessed  the  tract  about  Memphis,  and  the  hne  of 
country  connecting  that  tract  with  the  mines  of  Wady 


>  Brugsch,    History    of  Egypt^  I  Denkmdler,  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.  pla.  106- 
YoL  i.  pp.  08-101,  Ist  ed. ;  Lepsius,  I  117. 
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Ifagharah — there  are  no  memorials  of  them  in  the 
Delta,  none  in  Upper  E^ypt,^  none  even  in  Middle 
Egypt — and  it  is  possible  that  those  tracts  were  not 
under  their  rule.  With  the  sixth  dynasty  we  have  the 
first  evidence  of  a  imited  Egypt,  of  monarchs  who 
reign  over  the  entire  Nile  valley  from  Elephantine  to 
the  marsh  tnict  bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean  Sea.^ 
At  the  same  time  we  come  upon  the  first  evidence  of  a 
decidedly  martial  spirit,*  of  expeditions  on  a  large 
scale,  of  elaborate  military  training,  of  the  attention  of 
the  nation  being  turned  to  arms  from  agriculture.  It 
is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  the  kings  of  the  sixth 
dynasty,  more  warlike  than  their  predecessoi*s,  may 
have  been  the  first  to  make  that  united  Egypt  which 
we  find  existing  in  their  day,  and  that  their  foreign 
conquests  may  have  been  the  result  of  a  previous  in- 
ternal consolidation  of  the  Egyptian  ix>wer  in  its  own 
proper  territory. 

Tlie  sixth  dynasty  is  mainly  composed  of  a  group 
of  four  momuxhs,  who  bore  the  names  of  Teta,  Pepi  or 
Merira,  Merenra,  and  Neferkara.*  The  last  three  were 
near  relations — ^Pepi  being  the  father  of  both  Merenra 

>  No  doubt  tbe  pttnite,  ^venite,  Sebennytufl  (Semnood). 
ike,  QMd  in  the  pyramids  and  other  ,  '  The  uuly  indications  of  war 
eooitnictioaB  of  these  kiiifrsy  must  furnished  by  the  pyramid  iieriiMi 
hftve  been  <ibtatned  from  Upper  are  the  tablets  of  Seneferu,  Khufu, 
Efrrpt,  and  the  free  employment  of  \  and  Sahura  ^  at  Wady  Ma^rhaiah, 
tliM  materials  makes  it  probable ,  and  the  employment  of  i^ertain 
that  their  authority  extended  to  military'  hieru^IyphM.  (])e  lU>u(re, 
Sres^;  but  this  probability  falls  /JnVrrArs,  pp.  91,  104,  i^c.) 
coBsJdrrably  short  of  a  proof.  It  *  'rhew*  four  monnrchs  form  n 
is  quile  possible  that  they  imported  connt^.*t<«d  f^up  in  the  monument** 
xkm  irraute  from  the  dominions  of ;  (Ik)  ICoiure,  pp.  I'ki-lht  and  in  the 
oUM-r  friendly  kinpt.  table  of  Saccarah.    The  imtcriptiim 

'  It    is    conoeirable,     howwer,    of  Una  closely  unites  three  or  the 
tkat  even  at  this  time  there  may    four,  TetJU  Pepi,  and  Merenra.  (Mfr- 
kftve  been  independent  kings  in  the    i-onU  of  the  lUut,  toI.  ii.  pp.  3  and 
wwlera  part  of  the  Delta,  at  Sais,    0.) 
fo*r  iDiUiioey  or  Xoif,  or  even  at  i 
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and  Neferkara,  who  succeeded  in  due  order  to  their 
fatlier's  sovereignty.  Whether  Teta  belonged  to  the 
same  family  is  uncertain.  The  Egyptian  kings  of  the 
early  period  very  rarely  note  their  relationship  one  to 
another/  and  it  is  quite  an  exceptional  circumstance 
that  we  are  able  to  trace  the  family  connection  of  three 
consecutive  monarchs  in  this  dynasty. 

Besides  the  four  chief  monarchs  of  the  time,  around 
whom  the  history  clusters,  we  have  three  other  monu- 
mental names,  apparently  belonging  to  the  same  period, 
the  exact  position  of  which  in  the  list  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.  These  are  Ati,  Userkara,  and  Imhotep. 
Ati,  1*1 1 9  appears  in  an  inscription  at  Hammam&t,  set 
up  in  his  first  year,^  which  shows  him  to  have  built  a 
pyramid  called  Bai-u,  or  that  '  of  the  souls.'  In  style 
the  inscription  so  closely  resembles  those  of  other 
kings  of  this  time  that  it  is  supposed  to  prove  him  a 
monarch  of  the  dynasty,*  though  probably  one  whose 
reign  occupied  but  a  short  time  and  was  not  of  any 
importance.  What  exact  position  should  be  given  him 
is  open  to  question.  Some  critics,  assimilating  his  name 
to  that  of  the  Manethonian  Othoes,  are  inclined  to  put 
him  first,  and  to  regard  him  as  the  founder  of  the  sixth 
dynasty.*  Others  would  give  him  the  second  place  in 
the  dynasty,  directly  after  Teta,^  in  which  case  it  would 
bo  natural  to  regard  him  as  identical  with  Userkara, 

oipu,  to  whom  the  table  of  Seti  I.  at  Abydos  assigns 


*  Each  king  is  so  absorbed  in  the 
glories  of  his  divine  ancestry  as  to 
neglect  all  reference  to  his  human 
progenitors.  The  kings  generally 
feieem  ashamed  of  acknowledging 
that  they  had  any  earthly  father. 

*  LepMufl,  Defiktnaler,  vol.  iv.  pt. 
ii.  pi.  116/. 


'  De  Roug^,  Recherches,  p.  149. 

^  As  Lenormant  {Manuel  tTHiS' 
foire  Ancienne,  vol.  i.  p.  343). 

*  Briigsch,  History  of  Egyitt,  vol. 
i.  p.  97,  Ist  ed.  De  lloug6  (l-S-c) 
thinks  Ati  may  have  held  either 
position. 
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that  position.     Imhotep,  |%l  ^  .,  might  in  that  case 

be  relegated  to  the  period  following  Neferkara,  if  in- 
deed he  were  really  a  king  of  Egypt,  which  scarcely 
appears  from  his  inscription.^ 

Omitting  from  further  consideration  these  insignifi- 
cant and  doubtful  monarchs,  we  shall  regard  the  sixth 
dynasty  as  consisting  of  four  chief  kings — Teta,  Pepi 
(=Merira),  Merenra,  his  son,  and  Neferkara,  Merenra's 
brother,  and  of  a  single  queen,  Nitocris  (Net-akert), 
who  terminated  the  series. 

Teta,  21,  who  succeeded  Unas,  either  directly  or 
after  a  very  short  interval,*  was  not  a  monarch  of  any 
distinction.  He  built  a  pyramid  which  he  called  Tat- 
€i8u^  *  the  (most)  lasting  of  places  ; '  and  he  conferred 
favours  on  an  officer  named  Sabu,  or  Abeba,  whom  he 
made  his  companion  in  his  vo)'ages,  and  othei'wise  dis- 
tinguuihed  above  all  the  rest  of  his  courtiers.*  lie  also 
must  be  allowed  the  credit  of  having  recognised  the 
promise  of  more  than  ordinary  talent  in  a  youth  of  the 
officLd  class  named  Una,  whom  he  selected  from  the 
mass  of  candidates,  and  attached  immediately  to  his 
person.  Una,  who  became  the  right  hand  of  Teta's 
smccessor,  Pepi,  and  of  Pepi's  son,  Merenra,  received 
his  first  promotion  from  King  Teta,  who  coiiferrcnl 
upon  him  the  dignities  of  *  crown-bearer,'  *  superinten- 
dent of  the  storehouse,'  and  *  registrar,'  or  'sacred 
scribe,  of  the  docks.'  * 

Pepi,  tlie  probable  successor  of  Teta,  rejoiced  in 

>  Venkmaler,  Tol.  iv.  pt.  ii.  pi.        '  (>r    'Tat-netu/     accordinfr    to 


1 16  A.   The  luune  hms  the  cartoucbe 


Bnip(cb  (I.0.C.).    Its  ponition  is  at 


certainlT ;  but  it  is  not  prt'ctMled  or  ;  prvnent  unknown. 
follutred  iiT  any  royal  title.  |      *  I)e     llougi^,    lift'herche$,    pp. 

•  Una's   inscription  (HfcunU  of    110-11. 


tie  J'^att,  Tol.  ii.  p.  3)  la  sufficient 
pfoof  of  this. 


*  Meofrdi  of  the  PaM,  I.S.C. 
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the  two  names  of  Fepi,  iilli  uicl  Merira,  «*^llj  by 
which  he  seems  to  have  designated  himself  iadiffer- 
eiitly.  In  one  tablet  ^  we  see  two  representations  of 
him,  seated  back  to  back,  and  accompanied  by  inscrip- 
tions equally  descriptive  of  royalty,  in  one  of  which 
the  name  Fepi,  and  in  the  other  the  name  Merira,  is 


TftHetofPppi. 

attnc\ied  to  the  '  ima<;e  of  his  majesty.'  Pepi  had  a 
prosperous  and  a  long  reign,  though  certainly  not  the 
liundred  years  assigned  him  by  Manetho,"  since  Una, 


'  Lepsius,  DenkmSler,  toI.  k.pt. 
ii.pl.  115 


i.  p.  68,  B.   This  has  genaraUj  Twm 

understood  to  be  Manetho's  view, 

Ap.  Syncell.   Gtronograph,  vol,  I  nccordiug  to  AMcauua.     Eusebiua, 
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who  was  grown  to  manhood  and  held  high  office  in 
the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  outlived  him  by  several 
years,  and  was  after  his  death  in  the  employment  of 
his  son  and  successor.^  His  eighteenth  year  is  the 
highest  mentioned  on  the  monuments ;  ^  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  reigned  longer.  Pepi  is  the  first  king  of 
Egypt  who  exhibits  a  marked  warlike  tendency.  In 
his  second  year^  he  made  an  expedition  against  the 
Mentu,  who  had  recovered  possession  of  tlie  Sinaitic 
peninsula,  and,  having  reduced  them,  set  up  his  tablet 
in  a  somewhat  unusual  form  *  on  the  rocks  of  the 
Wftdy  Alagharah.  Not  long  after,  he  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Amu  and  the  Herusha,  two  peoples  living 
in  the  sands  of  the  desert  to  the  east  of  Ix>wer  Egypt.^ 
Regarding  these  enemies  as  really  formidable,  Pepi 
exerted  himself  to  collect  and  drill  an  army  of  unusual 
size,  counted  by  tens  of  thousands.*  His  first  levies 
were  made  in  the  north  among  the  native  Egyptians ; 
but  looking  upon  the  forces  thus  raised  as  insufficient, 
he  determined  to  obtain  the  strength  that  he  deemed 
requisite  by  calling  on  the  negro  tribes  of  the  south  to 
furnish  him  with  a  contingent.  The  date  at  which 
these  tribes  were  made  subject  to  E^ypt  is  uncertain, 
but  it  was  clearly  before  the  time  of  Pepi ;  and  his 
power  over  them  was  so  completely  established  that  he 


howefvr,  makes  Manetho  tav  that 
P«pi  (Phiop*)  ascended  the  throne 
at  the  afre  of  nix,  and  lived  to  be 


*  JUcffrdi  of  the  Patt^  vol.  ii.  pp. 

*  Lppnuj,  DenkmUlm'f  Tol.  It.  pt. 
tL  pi.  116  a. 

^  Ilirch,  Aneifnt  Egypt,  p.  52 ; 
J)tmkmaltr^  1.9.c. 

*  The    tablet    cnoasts   of    two 
pvta.     In  the  left-hand  compart- 


ment Pe|H  18  represented  as  king 
of  I'pper  Kgypt,  ffUyinfr  one  of  the 
Mentu;  in   the  rigrht-hand  one  he 


hundrwl  (ib.  fifi^  D).  appears  as  king  of  Lower  Kfrypt, 


bearingr  the  fla^lluni  and  running. 

*  So  Brugwh,  Hittary  of  Egyni^ 
vol.  i.  p.  09,  I  St  ed.  Compare  i>e 
Koug<s  ( HecKfrche$,  p.  1 22}  and  Birch 
(Ancimi  Eaypt,  p.  62). 

•  Rfcords  of  the  Patt^  vol.  ii.  p. 
4,  line  14. 
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had  only  to  demand  troops  and  they  were  furnished. 
From  Areret,  from  Zam/  from  Amam,  from  Ua-uat, 
from  Eaau,  and  from  Tatam,  the  swarthy  bands 
gathered  themselves  together,  and  entering  southern 
Egypt  placed  themselves  at  the  disposition  of  the 
Pharaoh.  They  were  no  doubt  a  wild  and  disorderly 
crew ;  and  it  was  of  the  first  necessity  to  set  officers 
over  them,  and  subject  them  to  a  course  of  drill,  in 
order  to  render  their  services  of  any  value.  The  per- 
sons entrusted  with  this  duty  were  a  somewhat  motley 
assemblage.  They  consisted  of  *the  nomarchs,  the 
chancellors,  the  close  friends  of  the  palace,  the  superin- 
tendents, the  rulers  of  the  nomes  of  the  North  and  of 
the  South,  the  superintendents  of  the  gold  region,  the 
superintendents  of  the  priests  of  the  South  and  of  the 
North,  the  superintendents  of  the  register,'  and  of 
various  other  '  officers  of  the  South,  and  of  the  North, 
and  of  the  cities/^  Wliether  the  drill  which  took 
place  under  their  auspices  was  effectual  or  not  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  The  troops,  however,  when  regarded 
as  sufficiently  trained,  were  concentrated.  Una,  the 
official  above  mentioned,  and  the  historian  of  the  cam- 
paign, prepared  the  commissariat,  'wearing  out  his 
sandals '  in  his  assiduous  performance  of  the  task 
allotted  him ;  after  a  march  of  some  considerable 
length,  the  country  of  the  Herusha  was  reached,  and 
the  war  began.  '  The  warriors  came,'  says  Una,  '  and 
destroyed  the  land  of  the  Herusha,  and  returned  fortu- 
nately home ;  and  they  came  again,  and  took  possession 
of  the  land  of  the  Herusha,  and  returned  fortunately 
home ;  and  they  came  and  demolislied  tlie  fortresses  of 


*  So  Bnigsch    reads  the    word  I  ii.  p.  41,  line  15). 
(Hutory  of  Egypt,  vol,  i.  p.  100,        '  Records,  vol.  ii.  p.  6.    Compare 
Ist  ed.).     Others  grive  the  name    De  Roug^,  Itecherche$j  p.  124. 
as  *  Nam '  (Records  of  the  Past,  vol. 
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the  Herusha,  and  returned  fortunately  home ;  and 
they  cut  down  the  vines  and  the  fig-trees,  and  returned 
fortunately  home  ;  and  they  set  fire  to  the  houses,  and 
returned  fortunately  home ;  and  they  killed  the  chief 
men  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  returned  fortunately 
home.  And  the  warriors  brought  back  with  them  a 
great  number  of  living  captives,  which  pleased  the 
king  more  than  all  the  rest.  Five  times  did  the  king 
send  me  out  to  set  things  right  in  the  land  of  the 
Herusha,  and  to  subdue  their  revolt  by  force :  each 
time  I  acted  so  that  the  king  was  pleased  with  me.'  ^ 
Even  yet,  however,  the  war  was  not  over.  The  enemy 
collected  in  a  tract  known  as  Takheba,  to  the  north  of 
their  own  proper  country,  and  took  up  a  threatening 
attitude.  Once  more  the  Egyptian  army  was  sent 
against  them,  this  time  conveyed  in  boats,  and  gained 
a  complete  victory ;  the  country  was  subdued  to  the 
extreme  frontier  towards  the  north,  and  acknowleilged 
the  supremacy  of  Pepi.* 

The  Icx^ality  of  this  campaign  is  somcwliat  doubtful. 
It  has  been  regarded  as  either  Syria  or  some  portion  of 
Arabia  Petnca,*  and  Pepi  has  been  supposed  to  have 
sent  his  troops  to  their  destination  by  nea.^  Rut  the 
latest  critic  suggests  a  district  of  the  Delta  as  tlie  true 
scene  of  the  struggle,  believing  that  the  more  northern 
portion  of  this  tract,  the  country  round  Lake  Men- 
zaleh,  was  at  this  time  occupied  by  tlie  ancestors  of  the 
Iknlouin  tribes  who  now  inhabit  the  de?»ert  of  Suez.* 
In  this  ca«!e  the  boats  employed  would  merely  have 
descended  the  Nile,  or  have  traversed  portions  of  the 
lake  just  mentioned. 

The  (*ircumstances  of  the  expedition  give  rise  to 

I  IV-  K4)Utf^,  lUchmhM,  p.  125.  «  Ibid.  p.  120. 

'  Amrt/«o//A«/W,Tol.  ii.  p.O.        •  lirugnch,    lluiory    of  Effypi^ 

•  IM  Bong^,  lUckerchf,  p.  127.      toL  I.  p.  101,  Itt  ed. 
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certain  reflections.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  remarkable 
that  we  find  the  negro  races  of  the  south  already  sub- 
dued without  any  previous  notice,  in  any  of  the  Egyp- 
tian remains,  of  the  time  or  circumstances  of  their 
subjugation.  One  writer,  seeing  the  difficulty,  boldly 
states  that  *  Pepi  reduced  these  enemies  to  obedience ;  *  ^ 
but  this  fact,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  any  authority, 
has  been  evolved  out  of  his  inner  consciousness.  We 
find  the  negroes  already  obedient  subjects  of  Pepi  when 
they  are  first  mentioned  as  coming  into  contact  with 
him  ;  and  his  enlistment  of  them  as  soldiers  to  fight  his 
battles  would  seem  to  imply  that  their  subjugation  had 
not  been  very  recent.  It  is  necessary  to  suppose  that 
some  monarch  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  dynasty  had  made 
them  Egyptian  subjects,  without  leaving  behind  him 
any  record  of  the  fact,  or  at  any  rate  without  leaving 
any  record  that  has  escaped  destruction. 

In  the  next  place,  it  may  raise  some  surprise,  that, 
when  there  is  a  mention  of  so  many  nations  as  near 
neighbours  to  Egypt  upon  the  south,  nothing  is  said 
respecting  the  Cushites  or  Ethiopians.  In  later  times 
Cushite  races  bordered  Egypt  on  the  south,  and  fierce 
wars  were  waged  between  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ethio- 
pian monarchs  for  the  mastery  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.  But  in  the  time  of  Pepi  the  Cushites  were  evi- 
dently at  a  distance.  The  conjecture  is  made  that  they 
had  not  yet  immigrated  into  Africa,  but  still  remained 
wholly  in  their  original  Asiatic  seats,  and  only  crossed 
at  a  later  date,  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb, 
into  the  tract  upon  the  middle  Nile  which  they  subse- 
quently inhabited.^  But  perhaps  this  is  too  violent  a 
supposition.     The  negro  races  mentioned  in  the   in- 


^  Lenormant,  Manuel  d'Histoire  Anciennef  vol.  i.  p.  344.  •  Ibid, 
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scription  of  Una  need  not  have  inhabited  a  very  large 
tract  of  country ;  and  the  Cushites  may  have  held  all 
Abpsinia  without  obtaining  mention  in  the  inscription 
of  Una  or  even  attracting  the  attention  of  Pepi. 

Thirdly,  Uie  question  may  be  asked,  Who  were  the 
Herusha  ?  De  Boug^  translates  the  word  '  lords  of  the 
sands,'  and  suggests  that  they  were  a  Syro-Arabian 
race,^  but  can  give  no  geographic  or  other  illustrations. 
Of  course,  if  the  word  is  Egyptian  and  descriptive,  not 
ethnic,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  parallels  to  it  among 
real  ethnic  appellatives.  Later  mentions  of  the  Herusha 
place  them  towards  the  north,  and  give  them  a  pro- 
ductive Lind,'  such  as  can  scarcely  be  found  in  this 
direction  nearer  than  Palestine. 

Like  his  predecessor,  Teta,  and  like  most  monarchs 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  dynasties,  Pepi  constnictcd  a 
pyramid,  to  receive  his  remains  when  he  should  pass 
from  earth.  The  name  which  he  gave  to  it  was  Men- 
ncfer,  *  the  good  abode ' — the  same  designation  as  that 
of  the  old  ca])ital,  Memphis,  which  had  now  probably 
ccaJKMl  to  be  the  residence  of  the  court.  The  white 
stone  san^ophagus,  which  he  intended  to  occupy  the 
sepulchral  chamber  of  tliis  edifice,  and  which  no  doubt 
ultimately  received  the  roj-al  munimj-,  was  conveyed 
by  Una,  at  his  order,  from  the  Mokattam  quarries  in 
*  the  great  boat  of  the  inner  palace,'  •  with  its  cover,  a 
door,  two  juml)s,  and  a  basin  or  pedestal,  to  the  site 
chosen  for  the  tomb.  Other  works  assigned  to  Pepi 
are  rejMiirs  to  the  temple  of  Athor  at  Denderah,* 
and  one  or  more  edifice^  at  Tunis  in  the  Delta,  which 
he  adonied  with  blocks  of  pink  syenite  brought  from 


>  Rfchrt^f,  p.  127,  note.  i      ^  l>e  lioug^,  lUckerckf,  p.  110, 

*  JUrar^  €ftkf  /^vol.Ti.p.10.  I  note. 
'  Ibid.  Tol  iL  p.  3.  I 
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the  quarries  of  Upper  Egypt.  ^  He  also  caused  sculp- 
tures to  be  carved  on  the  rocks  of  Wady  Magharah  * 
and  Hammamut ; '  and  made  use  of  the  quarries  of 
El-Kaab,*  wliere  numerous  inscriptions  contain  his 
name,  and  record  his  greatness.  It  was  probably  in 
connection  with  these  many  works  that  Pepi  received 
with  such  extreme  satisfaction  the  prisoners  taken  by 
his  troops  in  tlieir  campaigns  against  the  Herusha ;  he 
obtained  thereby  a  most  welcome  addition  to  the  body 
of  labourers  which  was  engaged  constantly  in  his 
buildings. 

The  titles  assumed  by  Pepi  possess  in  some  cases  a 
peculiar  interest.  Besides  the  usual  epithets  of  *  King 
of  Egypt '  and  '  lord  of  the  double  diadem,'  he  calls 
himself  '  lover  of  the  two  lands,'  '  lover  of  his  race,' 
'  son  of  Athor,  mistress  of  Denderah,' '  lord  of  all  life/ 
and  '  the  triple  conquering  Horus.'  The  *  two  lands ' 
are  no  doubt  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  *  race  ' 
intended  may  be  either  his  own  family  or  the  nation  of 
the  Egyptians ;  the  claim  to  be  '  son  of  Athor '  recalls 
the  similar  claim  of  Khufu,  who,  like  Pepi,  adorned 
the  temple  of  that  goddess  at  Denderah  ;  ^  '  lord  of  all 
life,'  though  not  a  usual  title,^  is  one  to  which  we  can 
quite  understand  an  Egyi^tian  king  laying  claim ;  the 
only  title  difficult  to  explain  is  that  of  '  the  triple  con- 
quering Ilorus,'  which  does  not  occur  either  earlier  or 
later.  De  Eouge,  who  notes  that  many  of  the  later 
kings  assume  the  title  of  '  double  conquering  Horus,' 


*  De  Rougd,  RechercheSf  p.  116.   i      ^  Pepi  takes  it   agun  at  Wadv 
'  See  above,  p,  104.  I  Magharah   ( Denkmiilerj  pt.  ii.  pi. 

Lepaius,  Denkmaler,  pt.  ii.  pi.    1 16  a),  and  it  is  assumed  also  W 


8  . ^TiHi.iH    ...»»««»,.«.    T^T   11  T,.      jLjQ  ffj^  anQ  j^  jg  assumeQ  aiso  oy 

Ilaiiuser  (ib.  pi.  162  a),    (\)mpare 
Ptah-hotep*s  acknowledgment:  •! 


116  flr,  e,/,  •*. 

«  Ibid.  pi.  117. 

*  Brugsch,  History  of  Egypt ^  vol. 
i.  p.  08, 1st  ed. 


have  pa}*sed  110  years  of  life  by  the 
gift  of  the  king  *  (supra,  p.  92). 
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in  connection  with  their  sway  over  the  two  Egypts,^ 
suggests  that  the  ^  triple  Horus '  of  Pepi  contains  an 
alluaion  to  his  having  extended  his  rule  over  the  negro 
territory  south  of  Upper  Egypt ;  *  but  it  is  perhaps 
more  probable  that  a  triple  division  of  Egypt  itself  is 
glanced  at,*  and  that  Pepi,  who  held  his  court  in  Cen- 
tral Egypt — the  later  Heptanomis — meant  to  indicate 
hb  sovereignty  over  the  Delta  and  the  Thebaid,  as 
well  as  over  that  region. 

The  glories  of  Pepi's  reign  were,  it  is  probable, 
due  in  some  degree  to  his  ministers.  Una,  who  had 
owed  his  first  elevation  and  promotion  to  Pepi's  prede- 
cessor, Teta,  continued  in  high  favour  during  the  whole 
of  Pepi's  reign,  and  held  under  him  a  number  of  most 
important  appointments.  He  was  ^  prophet  of  the 
royal  pyramid,'  *  royal  secretary '  and  '  keeper  of  the 
secrets,'  *  sole  companion,'  *  superintendent  of  the  dock,' 
and  'superintendent  of  the  land  of  Khent.'*  After 
being  employed  in  the  procuring  of  the  royal  sarco- 
phagus with  its  appurtenances,  he  was  given  a  com- 
mission of  a  military  character,  which  associated  him 
closely  with  the  various  expeditions  against  the  Ilerusha, 
and  gave  him  some  ground  for  claiming  the  final  suc- 
cess as  his  own.*  Ankh-Merira,  buried  at  Saccarah, 
was  *  governor  of  the  quarries  opposite  Memphis,'  and 
*  chief  director  of  public  works '  under  Pei)i ;  Pei)i- 
Nekht  was  *  chief  heb  '  and  '  governor  of  the  town  of 
the  pyramid.'  * 

In  his  family  relations  Pepi  was  fairly  fortunate. 

>  Rfrhrrrke^,  p.  110.     lie  omiU    vit^ion,   aoe    HliDTe,   vol.   i.   p.    t>5, 
tri  note  thHt  it  <iccurH  as  early  m    uote  *. 

tb«*  tiiii**  of  Kbiifu.    (Sve  the  iJcnk-        *  Jiecords  of  the  l^tat,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
mal^,  part  ii.  pi.  '2  h.)  3,  4. 

*  JOcMenhet.  p.  117.  *  Iluil.  p.  <l  line  0. 

*  On  the  recognition  of  thii  di-  ,      *  Do  lioug^,  JiechercAe$,  p.  12U. 
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llis  first  wife,  Amtes,^  appears  indeed  to  have  died 
before  him ;  but  he  did  not  prove  inoxisolable.  He 
contracted  a  second  marriage  after  a  time  with  Ankh- 
nes-Merira,  a  noble  lady,  though  not  of  royal  birth, 
who  bore  him  at  lea^t  two  sons,  Merenra  and  Nefer- 
kara,  and  outlived  him  bv  several  vears.  Ankhnes- 
Merira  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Abydos ;  and 
her  tomb  bears  an  inscription,  in  which  she  is  called 
*  royal  wife  of  Merira,  great  in  favour,  great  in  grace, 
great  in  all  things,  companion  of  Horns,  mother  of 
Merenra,  king  of  the  two  Egypts ;  and  mother  of 
Xeferksira,  king  of  the  two  Egypta.'  *  Her  father, 
Khua,  was  loaded  with  favours  by  his  son-in-law  and 
his  grandsons,  who  made  him  *  chief  of  the  town  of  the 
pyramid,'  '  lord  of  the  diadem/  *  commander  of  the 
great  men  both  of  the  Xorth  and  of  the  South,'  *  com- 
mandant of  the  chief  cities  of  Lower  Egyj)t,'  and  *  chief 
of  every  dignity  in  things  divine.'  ® 

On  the  death  of  Pepi,  Mer-en-ra,  4.  S^,  the  elder 
of  his  tw(j  sons,  became  king.  Merenra's  disj)osition 
seems  to  liave  been  altogether  peaceful.  Scarcely  had 
he  mounted  the  throne  when  he  gave  directions  to 
Una,  whom  he  had  made  governor  of  Upper  Egypt,  to 
employ  himself  in  the  quarrying  of  blocks  of  stone  for 
the  pyramid,  Sha-nefer,  which  he  was  bent  on  con- 
structing for  his  own  tomb,  and  in  the  obtaining  of  a 
handsome  sarcophagus,  together  with  a  granite  door- 
way and  doors  for  the  sepulchral  apartment  of  the 
pyramid.*  This  commission  executed,  Una  was  imme- 
diately ordered  to  procure  a  great  slab  of  alabiister 


*  Recordiofthe  Pc^,  vol.  ii.  p.  4. 

*  So©  M.  tk»  ItDiig^s  JRecherckeSf 
pp.  130-1,  whore  the  inscription  is 
given  at  length. 


'  Or  'head  of  tlie  entire  sacer- 
dotal order/  as  De  Koug^  explains 
(ibid.  p.  132). 

*  IUcord9  of  the  Past,  voL  ii.  p.  7. 
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from  the  quarries  of  Hat-nub  (Ombos?),  to  form  a 
sepulchral  table  or  altar,^  such  as  appears  commonly  in 
the  representations  of  the  sacrificial  feasts  in  tombs. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  required  to  begin  the  con- 
struction of  (locks  in  the  country  of  the  Ua-uat,  Avhich 
were  no  doubt  connected  with  the  Nile,  and  were  in- 
tended to  shelter  the  transports  which  it  was  necessary 
to  employ  in  the  conveyance  of  the  granite  needed  for 
the  royal  pyramid.  Wood  was  plentiful  in  the  Ua-uat 
country  and  its  neighbourhood ;  the  negroes  were 
friendly ;  and  the  chiefs  of  Areret,  Ua-uat,  Amam,  and 
Ma  furnished  timber  in  such  abundance  that  four  trans- 
ports—probably great  rafts  ^ — were  constructed  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  These  were  loaded  with  the  granite 
blocks  prepared  for  the  pyramid,  and,  safely  passing  the 
cataracts  at  the  height  of  tlie  inundation,  conveyed 
their  burden  to  the  site  whicli  Merenra  had  chosen.* 
It  was  probably  during  the  progress  of  Una's  labours 
that  the  king  in  {x^rson  visited  the  quarries  of  Assouan 
near  Elephantine,  and  set  up  the  tablet,  still  to  be  seen 
in  that  locality,  on  which  he  distinctly  states  that  '  the 
king  himself  botli  came  there  and  returned.'  ^ 

It  is  thought  that  Merenra  did  not  rule  very  long.* 
He  was  succei'ded  by  his  younger  brother  Nefcr-ka-ra, 
•lu,  to  whom  the  fragments  of  the  Turin  papyrus 
appear  to  assign  a  reign  of  twenty  years.^  lie  too 
made  a  pyramid,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Mcn- 


'  Reeonig  of  tM^  Pa/U,  vol.  ii.  ^).  7.  '  in  ancient  and  iniKlcni  tiuii*8.    {An^ 
'  .SixtT  ciilbiti*    lontr,    by    tlurty  ,  dent  Et/ff/it,  p.  64.) 
vide,  arrurdin^  to  Bni^iich  (//iV  |      *  IhHktnairr,  pt.   ii.   iil.   IIC  b» 
Unf€/  E^pi,  vol.  i.  p.  106,  lutttl.)  ,  Gomparo    l>o   liougtS    JiechercAes, 
"  JUetm^  of  iks  ra^f  vtil.  ii.  p. 


a.    I^.  Hirch  iff  of  opinion  that  thu 


p.  l:i6. 

^  Jiirch,  Annrnt  Efft/jtt,  p.  63. 


ipUM  •uiD<*  cun^idemble  ditfvrvuce  ,      *  See  l>e  liougv,  Jiechcrvkts,  p. 
in  the  condition  of  the  Nile  waters  j  lOd. 
•boot  the  ste  of  the  lint  Cataract 
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aukh,  *  the  abode  of  life/  in  order  to  show  his  belief 
that  life  really,  and  not  death,  dwelt  in  the  tomb. 
Neferkara  maintained  the  Egyptian  dominion  in  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  sent  a  commission  there  in  his 
second  year,  which  consisted  of  twelve  persons,  who 
have  left  a  memorial  which  is  still  to  be  seen  upon  the 
spot.^  It  is  remarkable  that  this  memorial  places  the 
king  and  his  mother  almost  upon  a  par,  as  if  they  were 
both  reigning  conjointly.  Neferkara  is  characterised 
as  '  King  of  the  two  Egypts,  master,  and  conquering 
Horus,'  his  mother  as  '  royal  wife  of  Merira,  king  of 
the  two  Egypts,  and  royal  mother  of  Neferkara,  king 
of  the  two  Egypts/  ^  She  appears  to  be  figured  upon 
the  rock,®  while  he  is  not  figured  at  all ;  and  altogether 
her  position  on  the  tablet  is  quite  as  important  and 
prominent  as  his.  We  seem  here  to  have  evidence 
that  female  influence  was  making  itself  felt  in  Egypt 
more  than  formerly ;  and  that  the  Avay  was  being 
paval  for  the  admission,  as  constitutional,*  of  exclusive 
female  sovereignty. 

The  succession  after  the  death  of  Neferkara  is 
doubtful.  The  contemporary  records  fail  at  this  point ; 
but  Manetho,^  Herodotus,^  and  the  Turin  papyrus,^ 
agree  in  referring  to  about  this  period  a  queen  called 

Nitocris,  ^^^  "^,  the  only  Egyptian  female  to 


1  Denkmdler,  pt.  ii.  pi.  116  a 
(right-hand  compartment). 

*  l)e  Iloiijr^,  Jtecherches,  p.  120. 

'  DenkmiUeVt  pt.  ii.  pi.  110  a 
(right-baud  compartment).  The 
female  iigure  with  a  lotus  must,  I 
think,  represent  Ankhnes-Merira 
herself. 

*  The  Manethonian  statement, 
that  Binothiis  of  the  second  dy- 
nasty made  a  law  allowing'  females 
to  succeed  to  the  throne,  cannot  be 


regarded  as  of  much  weight,  more 
especially  as  no  practical  result  is 
said  to  have  followed. 

*  Ap.  Syncell.  Chronograph,  voL 
i.  p.  58,  B. 

«  Herod,  ii.  100. 

^  See  the  note  of  Wilkinson  on 
the  above  passage  in  the  author's 
Herodotus^  vol.  ii.  p.  142,  2nd  edit. 
Compare  Do  lloug^,  liecherchcB, 
p.  108. 
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whom  a  sole  reign  is  assigned ;  and  modern  critics  are 
inclined  to  accept  the  reign  as  a  fact/  and  as  belonging 
to  this  dynasty.  The  chief  event  of  the  reign,  if  it  be 
admitted  as  historical,  is  the  completion  of  the  third 
pyramid,  begun  by  Mencheres.  Manetho  makes  Nito- 
oris  its  builder ; '  Herodotus,  who  assigns  it  to  Men- 
kaura  (Mycerinus),  reports  a  tradition,  as  prevalent,* 
which  made  it  the  work  of  a  woman.  The  peculiar 
construction  of  the  pyramid  lends  itself  to  the  theory 
Uiat  in  its  present  shape  it  is  the  work  of  two  distinct 
sovereigns.^  If  Nitocris  is  to  be  regarded  as  really  the 
finisher  of  the  edifice,  she  must  be  considered  a  great 
queen,  one  of  the  few  who  have  left  their  mark  upon 
the  world  by  the  construction  of  a  really  great  monu- 
ment. The  pyramid  of  Mencheres,  as  designed  and 
erected  by  him,  was  a  building  of  but  moderate  pre- 
tensions, considerably  less  than  many  of  those  at 
Abouair  and  elsewhere,^  which  have  conferred  no  fame 
on  their  constructors.  It  was  the  addition  made  to 
the  pyramid  by  its  cnlaiger  which  alone  entitled  it  to 
take  rank  among  '  the  Three,'  that,  ever  since  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  have  been  separated  off  from  all  other 
edifices  of  the  kind,  and  placed  in  a  category  of  their 
own.  It  was,  moreover,  the  casing  of  the  enlarged 
pyramid,  which  was  of  a  beautiful  red  granite  up  to 
half  the  height,*  that  caused  this  pyramid  to  be  esixv 
dally  admired ;  and  the  casing  was  necessarilv  tho 
work  of  the  later  builder. 


*  L^nonoAnt,  Manuel  ttJlutoire 
;  Tol.  L  p.  345 ;  Bnifl«chy 


^  ofR^pl,  Tol.  i.  pp.  107-0, 
Ut  cd. ;  Aircn,  Anruni  Eyypf,  p.  M. 

*  A  p.  SjDOtlL  ChnmoffrapA,  Lff.c. 
>  Ibrod.  iL  134. 

*  8m  ftboYe,  Tol.  i.  p.  104 ;  and 

VOL.   II.  I 


comparo  Bnifrsch,  Hitiory  of  Egtipt, 
vol.  I.  p.  lOH,  1st  i»d. 

^  Ai«  th<>«e  of  Sahara  and  Ran- 
u»w  (iiupra,  pp.  71  and  73-4). 

*  Herod.  I.8.C.  Compare  Vvm, 
PyramidM  of  Oiuh,  vol.  li.  p.  120. 
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The  Other  traditions  attaching  to  the  name  of 
Nitocris,  resting  as  they  do  on  the  sole  authority  of 
Herodotus,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  historical.  She 
is  said  to  have  succeeded  a  brother,  who  had  been 
murdered  by  his  subjects,  and  to  have  avenged  his 
death  in  the  following  extraordinary  fashion : — '  SLaving 
constructed  a  spacious  imderground  chamber,  imder 
pretence  of  inaugurating  it,  she  invited  to  a  banquet 
there  those  of  the  Egyptians  whom  she  knew  to  have 
had  the  chief  share  in  her  brother's  murder,  and,  when 
they  were  feasting,  suddenly  let  the  river  in  upon  them 
by  means  of  a  secret  duct  of  large  size.'  Having  so 
done,  she  smothered  herself  in  a  chamber  filled  with 
ashes,  to  escape  the  vengeance  which  she  regarded  as 
awaiting  her.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  any  sove- 
reign would,  under  any  circumstances,  have  pursued  so 
roundabout  a  method  of  avenging  a  predecessor ;  it  is 
certain  that  the  Egyptians  were  wholly  averse  to  sui- 
cide ;  such  a  suicide  as  that  related  has  no  parallel  in 
mundane  history,  and  is  about  as  unlikely  a  death  for 
any  one  to  select  as  could  be  imagined. 

Still,  it  is  thought  that,  however  incredible  the  de- 
tails, they  may  yet  mark  an  historic  fact,  viz.,  that  about 
this  time  '  murder  and  violence  prevailed  in  the  Egyp- 
tian kingdom  ' — there  were  many  '  competitors  for  the 
throne,'  and  their  rivalry  produced  convulsions,  amid 
which  '  the  vessel  of  the  State  continually  approached 
nearer '  and  nearer  '  to  destruction '  ^ — the  monarchy  was 
disintegrated  ;  several  small  kingdoms  were  formed ; 
civil  war  raged,  and  monuments  wholly  ceased  ;  it  was 
only  after  a  considerable  interval — an  interval  which 
tliere  are  no  means  of  measuring  ^ — that  once  more  a 


'  Brugscli,   Jlistorp    of    Egypt ^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  107,  108,  Ist  ed. 


^  Manetlio'8  numbers  furnish  the 
sole  basis  for  any  measorement  at 
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flourisliing  community  arose  in  Egypt,  looited  in  a 
new  place,  which  has  left  undying  traces  of  itself  in 
tablets,  brick  pyramids,  rock  sculptiu-es  and  stelce  or 
tombstones,  and  is  the  not  unworthy  successor  of  the 
earlier  kingdom,  which  can  be  traced,  almost  without 
a  break,  from  Senoferu  to  Nitocris. 

Before,  however,  the  decline  set  in,  the  early  civih- 
sation  reached  its  culminating  point  under  the  kings  of 
Manetho's  sixth  dynasty.  Some  of  the  best  Egyptian 
fltatues,  as  one  on  which  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  espe- 
cially prides  itself,  are  of  this  period.'  The  subjects  of 
the  bas-reliefs,  the  modes  of  representation,  and  the 
general  drawing  of  the  figures  are  much  the  same  as 
during  the  previous  dynasties  ;  but  the  treatment  is  in 
some  respects  better.  True  relief  occasionally  takes 
the  place  of  the  pecuharly  Egyptian  cavo-rilievo  of  the 
earlier  time,'  where  the  whole  outline  is  deeply  incised, 
with  a  hardness  of  effect  that  is  un])leasing.  Something 
more  of  freedom  is  idso  observable  in  the  animal  forms, 
and  something  more  of  life  and  action  in  the  human 
figures.*  Architecture,  however,  does  not  advance ; 
the  best  pynimid  of  the  jKTiod — that  completed  by 
Xitocris  upon  the  nucleus  aflbnled  by  the  small  con- 
stniction  of  Meiicheres — ^is  vorv  inferior,  both  in  size 

all :  but  these  are  at  this  point  in  !  tillon;^  dans  la  figrure  d'un  scribi» 
condition.     Lusebius    accroupi  que  Ton  a  phK*<^i  an  centru 

d*untt  ue^  riall<*e  du  premitT  t^ta^.* 
{  Afanufl  tT/lisltnre  AnciennefTol.  i. 
p.  ^40.)  Birch  ivoiarks:  'Sculp- 
ture U  ndmirably  shown  in  the 
Htatues    of    the    period/   {Ancient 

-fi/wrf.  p.  06) 

'^  As,  for  instance,  in  the  sepul- 


a  deplorable 

and  African  us  diffen^i  with  respect 
to  them  to  the  extent  of  31)6  years ! 
*  I^pnormaot  says  of  these :  *  L*art 
primitif  arait  atVint  son  apiy^ 
sous  la  fdxi^oie  dynastie.  CTest 
dans  lea  t4jnib»*s  ex^ut^es  alors  que 
fofi  trouTe  ces  belles  statues  ^Inn- 

c^evy  au  visage  rond,  k  la  bouche  j  I'hral  tablet,  nuoiben*d  M2,  in  the 
•ouriant^,  au  nez  tin,  aux  <^]Miules     I'4r>l>tian   Galler}-   of    the   Britifh 

Museum. 

*  See  )iertioularlv  the  DenhnHler^ 

ptii.  pis.  106  and '111  6. 

1  % 


laiyrs,  aux  jambes  musculeuws, 
«ioDt  le  Mu^«^  du  I»u%Te  possMe 
■III  das  plus  remarquablet  ^han- 
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and  constructive  skill,  to  the  great  monuments  of  Khufii 
and  Shafra.  There  are  no  temples  now  remaining 
which  can  be  referred  to  the  time  ;  ^  nor  is  there  any 
novelty  in  the  plan  or  ornamentation  of  the  tombs. 
The  forms  of  the  gods  are  still  absent  from  the  '  eternal 
houses,'  though  they  appear  on  the  sculptured  tablets 
of  the  kings. 

In  the  arts  of  life  we  observe  two  or  three  small 
advances.  Stools  are  for  the  most  part  superseded  by 
chairs  with  a  low  back.^  The  use  of  sandals  spreads 
from  the  grandees  to  their  upper  servants.®  The  some- 
what dangerous  sport  of  spearing  the  crocodile  from  a 
light  boat  is  indulged  in ;  *  and  the  domestication  of 
dogs  has  produced  a  new  type.^     In  another  direction 


Second  type  of  Egyptian  Dog. 

we  observe  a  change  that  is  scarcely  a  mark  of  pro- 
gress. War  has  become  an  element  in  the  life  of  the 
people,  and  the  manufacture  of  anns  has  grown  into  a 
trade.  We  see  the  fashioning  of  spears  and  bows  in 
the  sculptures,^  and  meet  with  occasional  instances  of 
figures  where  a  dagger  is  worn  in  the  belt.^  Armourers 
are  noticed  as  a  distinct  class,^  and  drove  no  doubt  a 
brisk  trade.     The  division  of  labour  continued  to  ex- 


^  Birch,  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  55: 
*  No  temples  of  the  period  remain.' 

'  See  the  Denhnaler,  pt.  ii.  pie. 
105-111. 

»  Ibid.  pis.  106, 107. 

^  See  the  representation  in  toI.  i. 
of  this  work  (d.  545^,  which  is 
from  a  tomb  of  tnis  period. 

^  D^kmaler,  pt  li.  pi.  108.    In 


the  pyramid  pci*iod  we  find  one  dog 
only,  which  stands  high  on  its  legs 
and  has  a  stiffly  curlt^  tail  (supra, 
p.  89,  note  *). 

^  Denkmdlcr,  Ls.c. 

^  As  in  a  statue  of  the  period, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  66. 

'  Itecords  of  the  Past,  yol.  viii. 
p.  151. 
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tend  itself;  and  we  have  mention,  or  representation,  of 
at  least  thirty  different  employments.^  Literature  grew 
in  repute,  as  a  profession  ;  and  the  skilful  scribe  might 
hope  for  advancement  to  posts  of  high  importance.  If 
the  *  Praise  of  Learning '  is  rightly  ascribed  to  the  sixth 
dynasty,'  we  may  note  as  an  advance  the  increased 
length  of  literary  compositions,  and  the  employment  of 
a  form  of  poetry  which  did  not  consist  merely  in  the 
balance  of  sentences.  We  have  also  to  note  as  belong- 
ing to  this  period  the  birth  of  history  in  the  shape  of  a 
biographicfid  memoir  of  some  length,  composed  by  an 
official  of  high  rank,  and  inscribed  upon  his  tomb.® 

A  further  advance  of  the  religion  in  the  way  of 
expansion  and  the  multiplication  of  gods  is  also  dis- 
cernible. An  altar  dedicated  by  King  Pepi,  which  is 
now  in  the  Turin  Museum,^  seems  to  contain  something 
like  a  full  account  of  the  gods  recognised  at  this  period, 
and  something  approaching  to  an  account  of  the  esti- 
mate which  was  commonly  made  of  their  relative  im- 
portance. The  altar  is  dedic*ated  to  Phthah  under  the 
form  of  Sokari ;  *  and  this  god,  with  his  wife  Sekhet, 
occupies  naturally  the  foremost  position  on  the  monu- 
ment. It  would  be  unsafe,  however,  to  conclude  from 
this,  that  Phthah  was  recognised  as  the  chief  god,  since 


■  The  writer  of  the  '  Praise  of 
Lewniiifr  *  mentions,  besidee  scribed 
or  men  of  letters,  the  employments 
of  the  blacksmith,  the  carpenter, 
the  stone-cutter,  the  barber,  the 
V^tinan,  the  airricultural  labourer, 
the  builder,  the  frardener,  the  farm- 


er, the  weaTer,  the  armourer,  the 
eouier,  the  djer,  the  sandal-maker, 
the  washerman,  the  fowler,  and  the 
iikefnan.  Itepresentations  occur 
in  the  tombs  of  goldsmiths,  glass- 
Mowers,  potters,  tailors,  uphol- 
fllovit,    boat-btulders,     sculptors, 


musicians,  profewiniuil  dancers, 
brickmakern,  domestic  servants,  &c. 
Itlmbalmers  also  were,  we  know,  a 
separate  clasK. 

^  See  l>r.  Hirch  s  *  Introduction  * 
{Beeordi  of  the  Paft^  Tol.  viii.  p. 
146). 

•  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  3  -S. 

*  For  a  copv  of  the  inscription, 
nnd  a  sketi*h  of  the  altar  itself,  see 
the   TranMctiun*  of  the  So'^i^fy  of 
RMical  ^rrA<e»)^yy,    vol.   iii.  pin. 
1-3,  opp.  p.  112. 

^  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  335. 
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the  divinity  to  whom  an  object  was  dedicated  could 
not  but  hold  the  first  place  on  that  object.  Next  to 
Phthah  is  placed  Thoth,  and  next  to  Thoth  a  rare 
deity,  called  Petmutf,  who  is  said  to  'dwell  in  the 
houses  of  the  Ocean/  *  These  three  gods  are  figured, 
and  not  merely  named,  on  the  monument :  they  occupy 
the  first  column  of  the  inscription,  which  may  be  called 
*  the  column  of  the  dedication,'  and  thus  stand  quite 
separate  from  the  remaining  deities,  with  whom  they 
do  not  enter  into  comparison.  Thoth,  however,  hss 
his  place  among  these,  appearing  not  in  the  first  co- 
lumn only,  but  also  in  several  of  the  remaining  ones  ; 
and  thus  his  place  among  the  gods  can  be  determined. 
The  gods  generally  appear  to  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  universal  and  the  local.  The  universal,  or 
those  worshipped  in  common  by  all  the  Egyptians, 
are,  besides  Satemi, '  Hearing '  (who  seems  to  be  placed 
first  because  through  her  the  gods  hear  prayers),  Turn, 
Khepra,  and  Shu,  the  Sun-Gods,*  Shu  being  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  Tafn^  or  Tefnut ; '  then,  the  deities 
of  the  Osirid  legend,  Seb,  Netpe,  Osiris  himself,  Isb, 
Set,  Nephthys,  and  Horus  ;  *  next,  Ka,  with  whom  are 
joined  three  abstractions,  Eenpa,  '  the  Year,'  Het,  '  an 
Age,'  and  Jcta,  '  Eternity  ; '  after  these,  three  other  ab- 
stractions— Ankh,  'Life,'  Tat,  'Stability,'  and  Aut, 
'  Triumph  ; '  then.  Thoth  under  two  forms  ;  ^  and 
finally,  an  unnamed  god,  called  '  the  Great  One  of  the 
five  in  Api-Sekhet.'  These  deities  seem  to  admit  of 
the  following  arrangement : — 


^  Transactions  of  BibH,  Arch.  So-  i      *  The  earthly  and  the  infernal — 
ciety,  vol.  iii.  p.  114.  i  *  Thoth  in  the  house  of  selection/ 

'  Supra,  vol.  i.  pp.  340-363.  ;  and  '  Thoth  at  the  balance '  (supra. 

'  Ibid.  pp.  387^.  '  vol.  i.  p.  372). 

*  Ibid.  pp.  357-8.  \ 
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PnsoHB. 


1.  Tom. 

2.  Khepra 
a  Shu. 

4.  Tafn^. 
6.  Seb. 

6.  Netpd. 

7.  Oaina. 

8.  IMS. 

9.  Set 

10.  Nephthji. 

11.  Honis. 

12.  Ra. 


ABBTBAOnONS. 

Satemi. 


la  Thoth. 

14.  The  Great  One  of  the  Five. 


fYear. 

Age. 
Etemitj. 

life. 

Stability. 

Triumpl 


I: 


Among  the  local  gods,  who  are  enumerated  after 
these,  many  occur  more  than  once,  as  being  objects  of 
worahip  in  more  than  one  city.^  The  most  important 
of  them  are  Phthah,  worshipped  in  Memphis ;  Num  or 
Khnuni,  in  Elephantine  ;  Sabak,  at  Letopolis  and  else- 
where ;  Atlior,  at  Mensa  and  Denderah ;  Bast,  at 
Bubaatis ;  Meutu,  at  Uas  or  Hermonthis ;  Neith,  at 
Tena  or  This;  Anubis,  at  Sep;  Nishem,*  at  Aukaf; 
and  Kartek,  a  form  of  Tiiourt,*  at  Patek.  The  gods  of 
the  first  list  also  (Kx;ur  in  the  second,  since  many  of 
them  were  the  objects  of  a  special  local  worship.  Ab- 
stractions also  occur  in  this  list,  and  genii,  such  as  ^  the 
Four  of  Amenti.**  Altogether,  inchiding  manifest  ab- 
stractions, there  seem  to  be  al>out  fifty  objects  of 
worship  mentioned,  of  which  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
are  proper  deities. 


'  Sabak,  for  iMtance,  is  wonhipped 
fire  cities,  Ilorus  or  Ilarmacnia 
nine,  AnuUii  in  three,  Athor  in 
Ikrae,  Ac. 


"  Supra,  vol.  i.  p. 
»  Ibid.  p.  aw. 
♦  Ibid.  p.  a)7. 
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The  list  is  important,  as  well  for  what  it  omits  as 
for  what  it  contains.  It  is  very  noticeable  that  still, 
though  the  court  has  moved  to  Abydos,  and  has  Thebes 
under  its  sway,  there  is  no  mention  of  Ammon.  It  is 
also  very  curious  that  Khem  is  omitted,  especially  as 
Pepi  is  seen  worshipping  him  in  his  grossest  form  in  a 
tablet  at  Hammaniat.^  Other  omissions,  less  surpris- 
ing, but  still  noticeable,  are  those  of  Maut,  Sati,  Aten, 
Khonsu,  Onuris,  Aemhept,  Anuka,  Ma,  Heka,  and  Bes. 
Eapid  as  the  gi'owth  of  the  Pantheon  has  been  since 
the  date  of  the  great  pyramid  kings,^  it  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. Not  only  have  numerous  local  worships  yet  to 
be  absorbed  into  the  general  Egyptian  religion,  but 
fresh  deities  have  still  to  be  invented  or  discovered, 
friish  ideas  to  be  developed.  Ancient  polytheism  is  a 
Proteus,  always  varying  its  form,  and  abhorrent  of 
finality.  The  religion  of  Egypt  had  to  pass  through 
many  different  phases  before  it  reached  its  final  shape ; 
and  we  shall  still  have  to  note  various  other  important 
modifications  of  it  in  that  portion  of  the  Egyptian  his- 
tory with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  these  volumes. 


'  Denkmdler,  yol.  It.  pt.  ii.  pi.        '  Oompare    aboTO,  pp.  38  and 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  DYNASTIES  BETWEEN  THE  SIXTH  AND  THE  TWELFTH. 

Xo  MmmmtnU  Uft  by  any  Dynady  between  the  Sixth  and  the  Eleventh, 
which  were,  howeter^  ieparated  by  an  Interval,  Digintegratitm  cf 
Egypt — Parallel  Kingdonu  of  Memphii,  HeracieopoUi,  and  Thebe$, 
Caute§  of  the  Diaintegration  and  Decline:  and  probable  Length  of  the 
Interval.  Situation  of  Thebes.  Its  Antiquity,  Name,  and  primitive 
Position,  Rise  of  Thebes  to  Independence.  Dynasty  of  the  Antefs  and 
Memtuhateps.  Reign  of  Sankhkara.  Expedition  to  Punt.  Close  of  the 
Dynasty.    FetUures  of  the  Early  Theban  Civilisation. 

'  Alt«r  tb*  nzth  djoaity  m  monamental  gap,  which  can  neither  be  filled  up  nor 
bridgsd  orer,  oecnn  till  the  eleventh  dynasty.'— Bibch,  Ancient  l^ypt, 
p.  66. 

Of  the  five  dynasties  which  Manetho  placed  between 
the  sixth  and  the  twelAh,  one  only — the  eleventh — 
has  left  any  monumental  traces.  It  has  been  argued 
by  some  that  this  dynasty  was  conteni})orary  with  the 
sixth,  if  not  even  with  the  fourth  ;  ^  but  the  latest 
discoveries  seem  to  render  this  theory  untenable.  The 
sixth  dynasty,  as  was  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter,- 
bore  sway  over  the  entire  Nile  valley,  and  cannot  have 
allowed  the  existence  of  an  inde|>endent  monarchy  in 
the  ThebaJfd,  which  would  have  cut  it  off  from  the 
South.  There  are,  moreover,  signs  of  development 
and  advance  in  certiun  rc*s[)ects,  under  the  kings  of 
Dynasty  XI ,  which  render  it  almost  certain  that  an 
inten'al  of  some  not  inconsidenible  duration  must  have 


*  ^llldiMon  in  the  author  a  He-  '.  Dicti*mary  vf  the   Bible,  tdI.  i.  p. 
rmUims,  vol.  ii.  pp.  338,  and  340,  j  £08. 
M7 ;  Stout  Poole  in  Vr.  Smith's  '      '  See  above,  }^afre  00. 
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separated  off  the  secoud  Egyptian  civilisation  firom  the 
first.^ 

It  would  seem  that,  at  the  death  of  Nitocris,  the 
centrifugal  force,  which  had  long  held  the  various 
provinces  of  Egypt  asunder,  proved  stronger  than  the 
centripetal,  and  a  disintegration  of  the  empire  took 
place.  Memphis  re-established  its  independence,  and 
dynasties  ruled  there,  to  which  Manetho  assigned  in 
his  list  the  seventh  and  eighth  places.  Another  king- 
dom sprang  up  in  the  Delta,  having  its  capital  at 
Heracleopolis  Parva,  in  the  Sethroite  nome.*  Here 
again  were  two  successive  dynasties,  Manetho's  ninth 
and  tenth.  In  central  Egypt  a  new  pow^er  developed 
itself  at  Thebes,  which  rapidly  acquired  a  superiority 
Dver  the  rival  kingdoms,  and  ended  by  absorbing  them. 
The  eleventh  dynasty  has  left  considerable  traces  of 
itself ;  but  of  the  other  four  there  are  no  contemporary 
records,  and,  beyond  some  names  of  kings  in  the  Turin 
paj)yrus,  and  in  the  lists  of  Karnak,  Saccarah,  and 
Abydos,  which  may  be  guessed  to  belong  to  them,  we 
are  entirely  without  details  with  respect  to  this  period 
of  Egyjitian  histor3\® 

The  causes  of  the  sudden  decline  which  accom- 
panied the  close  of  the  sixth  dynasty,  and  of  the  sus- 
pension of  animation  during  a  term  variously  estimated 


*  M.  Mariette  says :  *  QuaDd,  avec  |  p.  248. 
laonzifemedynastie,  onvoitrflgypte        *  Eighteen  names  of  kings  are 


se  r^veiller  de  son  l(xng  sommeil, 
les  anciennes  traditions  sont  ou- 
bli^es.     Les    noms    propres  usit^s 


given  by  Dr.  Brugsch  {History  of 
Egypt  J  vol.  i.  p.  110, 1st  ed.)  as  be- 
longing to  these  dynasties.    They 


dans  les  anciennes  families,  les  are  taken  from  the  '  New  Table  of 
titres  donnas  aux  fonctionDaires,  Abydos/  set  up  by  Seti  I.  The 
Tocriture  elle-meme  et  jusqu'^  la  general  character  of  the  names  ac- 
religion,  tout  en  elle  semble  nou-  cords  with  those  of  the  fourth, 
veau.*  (See  Lenorraant,  Manuel :  fifth,  and  sixth  dynasties.  The 
(FHistoire  Ancienne^  vol.  i.  p.  841).)  I  most  frequent  is  that  of  Nefer- 
^  Bunsen,  Egypfa  Piace,  vol.  ii.  I  kara. 
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at  from  166  to  740  years,^  are  obscure,  and  can  only 
be  conjectured.  M.  Lenormant  suggests  '  an  invasion 
and  conquest  of  E^pt  by  some  foreign  people,  which 
held  the  real  dominion  of  the  country  during  the  in- 
terval, whatever  it  was,  but  allowed  native  subject 
monarchs  to  maintain  a  precarious  and  inglorious  sway 
at  Memphis  and  in  the  Eastern  Delta ;  but  Dr.  Birch 
observes  •  with  reason,  that  it  is  *  difficult  to  believe  * 
in  a  conquest,  of  which  there  is  no  historical  record, 
no  trace  upon  the  monuments.  The  assertion  that 
the  skulls  of  mummies  belonging  to  the  eleventh  and 
later  dynasties  are  sensibly  different  from  those  of 
the  period  terminating  with  Dynasty  VI.,  and  indicate 
a  decided  modification  of  physique^  such  as  would 
naturally  follow  on  the  introduction  into  the  population 
of  a  new  element,  with  which  M.  Lenormant  supports 
his  theory,*  lacks  corroboration  by  other  writers,  and 
b  certainly  not  the  statement  of  a  fact  generally  ad- 
mitted by  Egyptologers.  M.  Lenonnant  himself  allows 
the  dubiousness  of  his  theory,  and  winds  up  his  remarks 
upon  the  subject  with  an  alternative  new :  *  It  would 
be  rash,'  he  says,*  *to  assert  that  the  sudden  eclipse 
which  shows  itself  in  the  civilisation  of  Egypt  imme- 
diately after  the  sixth  dynasty  had  not  solely  for  its 


>  According  to  AfricanuB,  Ma-  <  a  total  of  4k)6  jeara  (Mittmel  d^Hii- 
Pttbo  auMgDed  to  the  neyenth  dy-  |  toire   Ancienne,    vol.    i.    p.    321), 
DMtj   70  daTtty  to  the  eighth  146  '  which  Dr.  Birch  adopts  (Ancifnt 
jasn,  to  the  ninth  409  yeari*,  to  '  Egypt^  p.  57).    BunMn,  following 
the  tenth    185    veare— total,   740    Kratosthenei*,    and     bending    Ma- 
YMTB  and  70  daT9.    According  td    Detho*s  niimbeni  into    accordance, 
Eonfaiut,  hi«  numbers  were :    for    reckons  the  actual  length  of  the  in- 
the  seTenth  dynasty,  75  days;  for    tenral  at  16«S  years  (^J^yp^**  iVncf, 
the  eighth  and  ninth,    100  years  '  toI.  ii.  pp.  217-244)). 
each ;    for  the  tenth,  185  years —  ,      '  Manual   ^IliMoire    Aneiennt^ 
total,  SK5  ymrs,  75  days.  'By  an  ,  yol.  i.  p.  340. 
tfbitimnr  correction  ami  comoina-        '  Ancient  Et/tfpf,  l.s.c. 
lioo  of    these    two    accounts,  M.  I      *  Manuel,  yol.  i.  p.  347. 
Lraonnaot  produces  for  the  period  I      *  Ibid. 
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cause  one  of  those  almost  inexplicable  crises  of  weak- 
ness, wherewith  the  life  of  nations,  like  that  of  indi- 
viduals, is  sometimes  crossed.'  It  would  seem  to  be 
best  to  acquiesce,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  in  this 
view ;  and  to  suppose  that  the  great  burst  of  vigour 
and  energy,  which  commencing  with  Seneferu  ter- 
minated, perhaps  seven  centuries  later,^  with  Nitocris, 
was  followed  by  a  period  of  exhaustion  and  enfeeble- 
meut,  during  which  no  works  of  any  magnitude  were 
constructed,  no  wars  of  any  importance  carried  on,  no 
inscriptions  of  any  sort  or  kind  set  up.  Such  a  pause  in 
the  life  of  an  ingenious  and  active  people  like  the  I^yp- 
tians  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  long ;  and  we 
should  incline,  therefore,  to  the  lowest  estimate  which 
has  been  hitherto  made  of  the  probable  duration  of  the 
interval. 

When  E^ypt,  after  this  period  of  torpor,  once 
more  aroused  herself  and  began  to  show  new  signs  of 
life,  the  renascent  civilisation  developed  itself  from  a 
new  centre.  In  the  long  and  rich  valley  of  the  lower 
Nile,  which  extends  above  five  hundred  miles  from 
Syen6  to  Memphis,  almost  any  situation  might  furnish 
a  site  for  a  great  city,  since,  except  at  Silsilis  and  at  the 
Gebelein,  the  valley  is  never  less  than  two  miles  wide, 
the  soil  is  always  fertile,  good  quarries  are  always  at 
hand,  and  lavish  Nature  is  so  bounteous  with  her  gifts 
that  abundant  sustenance  can  at  any  point  be  obtained 
for  a  large  population.  But,  in  this  wealth  of  eligible 
sites,  there  are  still  degrees  of  eligibility — spots  which 


'  Manetho's  numbers^  as  reported 
by  AfricanuS)  are- 
Yean 

For  the  fonrth  dynasty  274 
fifth  „      •248 

sixth  .,       208 


t* 


Total 


726 


But  the  items  of  the  reigns  in  the 
fifth  dynasty  produce  the  number 
218  instead  of  248.  The  substitution 
of  this  number  would  bring  the 
sum  total  within  the  period  of  seven 
centuries. 
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Nature  has  distinguished  by  special  favour,  and  as  it 
were  marked  out  for  greatness  and  celebrity.  Such  a 
position  is  that  which  the  traveller  reaches,  when, 
passing  through  the  gorge  of  the  Oebelein,  he  emerges 
upon  the  magnificent  plain,  at  least  ten  miles  in  width, 
through  which  the  river  flows  with  a  coiu^  from 
south-west  to  north-east  for  a  distance  of  some  forty 
miles  between  Erment  and  Qobt.  Here,  for  the  first 
time  since  quitting  the  Nubian  desert,  does  the  Nile 
enter  upon  a  wide  and  ample  space.^  On  either  side  the 
hills  recede,  and  a  broad  green  plain,  an  alluvium  of 
the  richest  description,  spreads  itself  out  on  both  banks 
of  the  stream,  dotted  with  dom  and  date  palms,  some- 
times growing  single,  sometimes  collected  into  clumps^ 
or  groves.  Here,  too,  there  open  out  on  either  side, 
to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  lines  of  route  offering  great 
advantages  for  trade,  on  the  one  hand  with  the  Lesser 
Oasis  and  so  with  the  tribes  of  the  African  interior,  on 
the  other  with  the  western  coast  of  the  Eed  Sea, 
and  the  spice  region  of  the  opi)osite  shore.^  In  the 
valley  of  Hammam&t,  down  which  passed  the  ancient 
route  to  the  coast,  are  abundant  supphes  of  breccia 
verde  and  of  other  valuable  and  rare  kinds  of  stone,' 
while  at  no  great  distance  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
route  lie  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead,^  anciently 
prolific,  though  exhausted  now  for  many  ages.  Some- 
what more  remote,  yet  readily  accessible  by  a  fre- 
quented n)ute,  was  the  emerald  region  of  Gebel  Zubara, 
where  the  mines  are  still  worked,*  though  not  at  present 
very  productive. 


>  See  aboTC,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 

*  Brug«ch,  Uiiiory  of  Egypt ^  toI. 
L  pp.  112-16,  l0t  •(!. 

■  WiUdnMin,  Topography  €f 
7kihf9,  pp.  415-421. 


«  Ibid.  pp.  415-10;  Bni^^h, 
nUtory  of  Jbgypt,  toI.  i.  p.  112,  liit 
ed. 

•  Wilkinson,  p.  420. 
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In  this  favoured  position,  partly  on  the  left  but 
principally  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  had  grown 
up,  probably  from  a  remote  antiquity,  a  flourishing 
provincial  town,  to  which  its  inhabitants  gave  the  name 
of  Apet,^  Ap^,  or,  with  the  feminine  article.  Tape, 
which  form  the  Greeks  represented  by  Thebai,*  whence 
our  *  Thebes.'  The  city  had  for  ages  been  only  one  out 
of  the  many  populous  towns  which  the  early  Pharaohs 
had  held  under  their  sway ;  it  had  been,  no  doubt,  as 
it  always  continued  to  be,  the  head  of  a  nome ;  •  it 
had  its  own  local  pecuUarities  of  religion,  manners, 
speech,  nomenclature,  even  perhaps  its  own  modifica- 
tion of  the  generally  received  hieroglyphical  system  of 
writing.*  But  hitherto  it  had  drawn  no  special  atten- 
tion, it  had  attained  no  notoriety.  One  among  some 
scores  of  considerable  Egyptian  towns,*  it  had  been 
content  with  a  subject  position,  had  refrained  from 
asserting  itself,  and  had  consequently  remained  undis- 
tinguished. 

Wlien,  however,  at  the  close  of  the  sixtli  dynasty, 
Egypt  became  disintegrated,  and  monarchies  of  no 
great  strength  were  established  in  the  Deltti  and  at 
Merapliis,  it  occurred  to  the  authorities  of  Apt  that  the 
city  over  which  they  presided  had  as  much  i*ight  to 
exercise  sovereignty  as  Heracleopolis  Parva,  and  that 
a  bold  assertion  of  independence  would  probably  be 
successful,  might  even  be  undisputed.     The  Memphitic 


*  Birch  gives  the  hieroglyphic 
fonn  as  ^iflJ*^*  (JDicticmary  of 
Hieroglyphicsy  in  Bunsen*s  Effypty 
Tol.  V.  p.  584).  The  phonetic  part 
of  this  OToup  would  be  properly 
rendered  Dy  Apt  or  Apet. 

^  So  Wilkinson  in  the  author's 
HerodottM.  vol.  ii.  p.  3,  note  *. 

•  Herod,  ii.  166 ;   Plin.  H,  N. 


V.  9  :  Ptol.  Geograph,  iv.  (> ;  &c. 

*  See  the  passage  from  Mariette^ 
quoted  p.  122,  note^ 

*  In  the  time  of  Amasis,  it  waa 
said  that  the  number  of  inhabited 
cities  in  Ejrypt  was  20,000  (Herod. 
ii.  177).  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  rhe- 
torical exaggeration,  but  from  fifty 
to  sixty  well-known  cities  might  b© 
enumerated. 
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kings  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  dynasties  were  too  weak, 
the  Heracleopolitans  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  too  remote, 
to  attempt  interference  ;  and  Thebes  became  a  free  city, 
the  capital  of  an  inde})endent  monarchy,  apparently 
without  a  struggle. 

Who  the  individual  was  by  whom  this  feat  was 
accomplished,  and  the  foundations  laid  of  that  second 
and  more  brilliant  Egyptian  civilisation  which  echpsed 
the  glories  of  the  first,  it  is  impossible  even  to  con- 
jecture. According  to  the  Turin  papyrus  the  eleventh 
or  *  first  Theban '  dynasty  comprised  six,  according  to 
Manet  ho  ^  it  consisted  of  sixteen,  Pharaohs.  The  monu- 
mental traces  of  the  dynasty,  discovered  hitherto,  appear 
to  show  a  series  of  either  six  or  eight  monarchs' 
who  bear  alternately  the  names  of  Enantef  or  Antef, 

R^^  or   J  A^T'  ^^^  Ment-hept  or  Mentu-hotep, 

— "^        or  ^^-A-,     But  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 

series  is  incomplete,  and  far  from  certain  that  the 
alternation  of  name  was  scnipulously  maintained  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  dynasty.  A  king 
named  Sankh-ka-ra  seems  to  have  belonged  to  it,'  who 
is  not  proved  to  have  borne,  besides,  either  of  the 
usual  appellations. 

The  first  king  of  the  dynasty  who  is  known  to  us 
was  an  Antef,  whose  coffin  was  discovered  by  some 
Arabs  in  the  year  1827  near  Qurnah  to  the  west  of 
Thebes.*     He  called  himself  *  kinj^  of  the  two  Egypts ; ' 

*  AU  the  epitoniM  agree  in  thU    vol.  i.  pp.  1  lO-lS,  lat  ed.). 

*  LmomiAiit  (Manuei  <rj£i$toire    i.  pp.  115-117,  Ist  ed.  Sankh-ka-ra 


Amofmnfj  Tol.  i.  p.  •'US)  reckomi  to  ,  i.o  not  acknowledpnl  by  cither  I^. 
thie  drnastv  nix  kinpi  only.  Birch  liirch  or  M.  Lenormant;  but  M. 
{Amitemi  Anfpt,  p.  68)  makes  the  Chabas  mumxa  Xn  have  eetablinhed 
miiBber  eight  Ih*.  Brugsch  avoids  positively  Unh  his  existence  and  his 
m  d«6iuie  statement,  but  distinctly  !  place  in  the  eleventh  dynasty. 
I— ntionifmljfJTnCfl'iVfirynf^  ^jW^j  ■      *  Le<>mans,  Leitrei  A   Smvolini, 
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and  his  mummy,  which  was  found  inside  the  coffin, 
bore  the  royal  diadem  on  its  hcad.^  It  was  enveloped 
in  the  pasteboard  covering  which  has  been  called  a 
*  cartonnage/  and  the  coffin  was  of  a  primitive  character, 
being  scooped  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree.*  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  succeeded  by  a  Mentu-hotep,  whose 
name  occurs  in  the  *  Table  of  Eamak/  but  of  whom 
we  have  no  contemporary  monument.  This  first 
Mentu-hotep  was  followed  by  Antefaa,  or  *  Antef  the 
Great/  who  reigned  at  least  fifty  years,'  and  was  buried 
in  a  simple  pyramid  of  brickwork  at  the  foot  of  the 
western  or  Libyan  mountains,  in  the  valley  known  as 
El-Assasif,  near  the  ruins  of  Thebes.     The  tomb  of 

Antefim,   K^^'' — ,  ornamented  by  a  sculptured  tablet, 

of  which  the  upper  portion  is  lost,  was  recently  dis- 
covered by  M.  Mariette.  The  tablet*  shows  him 
standing  among  his  dogs,  and  waited  on  by  his  chief 
huntsman;  from  which  we  may  conclude  that,  like 
more  than  one  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  monarchs,*  he 
delighted  in  the  chase,  and  regarded  with  affection  and 
pride  the  faithful  animals  who  were  the  companions  of 
his  amusement.  Each  has  his  name  engraved  above 
him,  accompanied  by  a  brief  explanation,  which  shows 
that  the  dogs  were  valued  for  their  hunting  qualities, 
and  used  in    the   pursuit  of  the  antelope   and  other 


pp.  28  et  seqq. ;  Bunsen,  Egypt'i 
IHace,  vol.  ii.  p.  232. 

*  The  diadem  was  of  gold,  and 
ita  royal  character  was  marked  by 
the  uroeus.  It  is  now  in  the  Lejden 
Museum. 

'  Birch y  Ancient  Egmjty  p.  58. 
The  coffin  is  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 

'  See  the  inscription  upon  his 
tomb,  which  is  given  by  M.  Mari- 


ette in  his  Monuments  Divers,  pi. 
40. 

^  See  the  Monuments  Divers,  pi. 
49.  A  copy  of  this  plate  appeared 
in  the  Transacticns  of  the  JSociety  of 
Biblical  AixfuBohgy,  vol.  iv.  opp. 
p.  172,  accompanied  by  a  very  in- 
structive commentary,  the  work  of 
Dr.  Birch. 

*  Ancient.  Monarchies,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
74,90,  and  211,  2nd  ed. 
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quadrupeds.  They  are  four  in  number,  and  each  is  of 
a  different  kind. 

A  second  Mentu-hotep,   the    fourth   king  of  the 
dynasty  (according  to  Dr.  Birch),^  who  bore  also  the 

names    of    Neb-kher-ra,   •'^L    and    Ea-neb-taui, 

•^^~,  is  thought  to  have  succeeded  Antefaa.  By 
an  inscription  wliich  he  set  up  on  the  rocks  of  Konosso, 
quite  close  to  Fhilas,  it  is  shown  that  his  dominion  was 
not  confined  to  the  Thebaid,  but  extended  over  the 
whole  of  Upper  Egypt ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  ap- 
{leans  by  the  relief  chiselled  upon  the  stone,  that  he 
claimed  to  be  the  conqueror  of  thirteen  foreign  nations,- 
probably  negro  tribes  of  the  country  borderin}/  Egypt 
to  the  south.  He  is  exhibited  in  the  act  of  worship- 
ping Khem,  the  sjxjcial  god  of  Kebtu,  or  Coptos,  which 
appe:u^  by  another  tablet  to  have  been,  at  any  rate, 
his  occasional  residence.'  This  place  commanded  the 
entrance  to  the  valley  of  Hanunamilt,  the  importance 
c»f  whicli  as  a  line  of  traffic  was  now  for  the  first  time 
fully  recognised.  Mentu-hotep  II.  sank  wells  in  the 
valley,  to  provide  water  for  the  caravans  which  passed 
to  ami  fro  between  Coptos  and  the  Eed  Sea ;  *  and 
carved  a  tablet  on  the  rocks  above  to  commemorate 
his  operations.  He  also  procured  from  a  quarry  in  this 
quarter  a  huge  sarcophagus,  destined  to  serve  as  his 
tomb ;  its  length  was  eight  cubits,  or  twelve  feet ;  its 
breadth  four  cubits,  and  its  height  two.  The  service 
of  3,000  men  were  requireil  to  transport  the  enormous 
monolith  from  the  sjiot  where  it  was  quarried  to  the 
nearest  wharf  upon  the  great  stream.^  Mentu-hotep 
Neb-kher-ra  was  also  a  patron  of  glyptic  art.    A  statu- 


*  Amtitmi  Eofffi,  p.  68. 

*  Bniirtrh,  liuionf  of  Eg%fftt,  toL 
L  f.  Ill,  lit  ed.  i  Birch,  Uc. 

▼OL.   II. 


*  Hrufrwh,  Hi 
i.  p.  113,  lited. 


*  Hrufr<Mch,  Hittory  if  Egypt,  vol. 
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iirj-,  named  Iritisen,  who  lived  under  him,  has  left  it  on 
record  in  the  inscription  upon  hia  tomb,  that  be  '  occu- 
pied the  inmost  recess  of  the  king's  heart,  and  made 
his  delight  all  tlic  day  long.'  *  This  artist  worked  not 
merely  in  stone  and  marble,  but  '  in  gold,  and  silver, 
and  ivory,  and  ebony,' '  and  was  thus  able  to  provide 


TwLlBt  of  Menlo-holcji  II. 

his    royal   master  not  only  with  stalues,  but  with  a 
vast  variety  of  oty'etv  de  luxe. 

Mentu-hotep  II.  is  thought  to  have  been  followed 
by  an  Antef  who  has  left  no  recoixl  of  his  reign,  but 
wlio  appears  in  tlie  *  Table  of  Karnak '  at  this  point.' 

■  See  the  Becirdi  of  the  Pasf,  1      '  8o.>  LepeiuB,  KUnifftbuch, Taf,  x. 
Tol.  X.  p.  3.  No.  IfiO. 

*  Ibid.  p.  i.  i 
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Ilis  successor,  Mentu-hotep  HI.,  continued  to  work  the 
quarries  of  the  Hammamlit  valley  ;  and  commissioners 
of  his  appointment  set  up  several  engraved  tablets  and 
inscriptions  in  that  *  beautiful '  district.^  These  show 
that  this  monarch  claimed  to  be  the  son  of  the  god 
Khem,  whose  worship  he,  in  common  with  the  other 
kings  of  the  dynasty,  specially  affected.  No  wars  are 
recorded  at  this  time,  though  soldiers  were  employed 
to  protect  the  sculptors  and  quarrymen  employed  hi 
the  Uammamat  district,  which  would  seem  to  imply 
ihe  vicinity  of  some  enemy. 

The  hist  monarch  of  the  dynasty  appears  to  have 

lx)nie  the  name  of  Sankh-ka-ra,  •P?LJ-  He  occupies 
the  fifty-eighth  place  in  the  'New  Table  of  Abydos.'* 
An  imiK)rtant  inscription  belonging  to  this  reign  has 
been  recently  discovered,  and  has  received  interpre- 
tation from  M.  Chabas.  Sankh-ka-ra,  it  ap{)ears,  not 
content  with  the  land-trade,  which  had  now  for  some 
time  enriched  the  Theban  monarchs  and  brought  them 
in  abundance  the  treasures  of  the  Afri(*an  interior,  re- 
solved  to  ojK»n  a  new  traffic  by  way  of  the  Ked  Sea 
with  the  fertile  and  productive  region  known  to  the 
Eg}'ptians  as  Punt,  ^^'^k^j.  This  tract  has  gene- 
rally bi'en  regarded  as  a  ix)rtion  of  *  Happy  Arabia  ; ' ' 
but  tlie  geographical  researches  of  Dr.  Brugsch  have 
convinced  him  that  Punt  is  to  l>e  sought,  not  on  the 
Arabian  but  on  the  African  side  of  the  gulf.  Unit  in 
fact  it  is  identical  with  the  modern  territory  of  the 


*  Birch.  Ancirnt  Ej^p^t  pp.  W>-  ,  *  l\rMvi*cK  J  fist  or y  of  Ei^pi,  vol. 
60.  (hw  of  thf  ciininiif^idiivni  kavm  :  i.  p.  1  lo,  Ut  ed. 
•  Hii»  h"linf"^  unierwl  iu«  to  i;i>  tu  '  '  HitonU  of  the  Pout,  vol.  x.  pp. 
lh»  brauiiful  mouDtain,  with  tlu*  '  11  li»;  iSircli,  Awifnt  Kirif/ft,  p. 
ibldif  rn  anil  principal  pentuoA  of  the  K'i ;  Ii«*iionniuit,  Mnnufi  tTIIittoin 
wb'ile  cunntrr.'  •  AtMrnne,  vol.  i.  p.  ii76\  Slc. 
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Somauli.^  *  Punt/  he  observes,*  *  was  a  distant  land, 
washed  by  the  ocean,  full  of  valleys  and  hills,  abound- 
ing in  ebony  and  other  rich  woods,  in  incense,  balsam, 
precious  metals,  and  costly  stones ;  rich  also  in  beasts, 
as  camelopards,  hunting  leopards,  panthers,  dog- 
headed  apes,  and  long-tailed  monkeys.  Birds  with 
strange  plumage  rocked  themselves  on  the  branches  of 
wonderful  trees,  especially  the  incense  tree  and  the 
cocoa  palm/  Other  authorities  speak  of  it  as  producing 
benzoin,  cassia,  kohl  or  stibium^  emeralds,  ivory,  and 
dogs  of  a  good  breed.'  Sankh-ka-ra  entrusted  the 
expedition,  which  he  sent  to  bring  from  Punt  its 
precious  wiures,  to  a  certain  Hamm  (Hanno?),  who 
gives  the  following  account  of  his  proceedings.  *  I  was 
sent,'  he  says,*  *  to  conduct  ships  to  Punt,  in  order  to 
bring  back  to  his  majesty  the  odoriferous  gums  which 
the  princes  of  the  red  land  had  collected  under  the 
influence  of  the  fear  inspired  by  him  in  all  countries. 

Behold,  I  left   Coptos His  majesty  ordained 

that  the  troops  which  were  to  accompany  me  should  be 

drawn  from  the  southern  parts  of  the  Thebaid 

I  set  forth  with  an  army  of  3,000  men.  I  passed 
through  the  red  hamlet  and  a  cultivated  territory.  I 
prepared  the  skins  and  the  poles  needed  for  the  trans- 
port of  the  water  jars  to  the  number  of  twenty.  Half 
my  men  each  day  carried  loads  ;  the  other  half  placed 
the  loads  upon  them.  I  dug  a  reservoir  of  twelve 
perches  in  a  wood,  and  two  reservoirs  at  a  place  called 
Atabet,  one  measuring  a  perch  and  twenty  cubits,  and 
the  other  a  perch  and  thirty  cubits.     I  made  another 

*  Ilistory  of  Egypt^  vol.  i.  p.  114,        *  Brugsch,  HUtory  o/JEffypt,\oh 
Iflt  ed.  i.  pD.  116-10,  Ist  ed.    A  transcript 

'  Ibid.  of  tbe  original  will  be  found  in  tne 

*  Records  of  the  Pastf  vol.  x.  p.    Denkmaler,  pt.  ii.  pi.  150  a. 
14 ;  Birch,  Ancient  Egypt^  Lb.c 
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at  Ateb,  measuring  ten  cubits  each  way,  to  contain 
ii-ater  a  cubit  in  depth.  Then  I  arrived  at  Seba  and 
constructed  transports  for  'the  conveyance  of  all  kinds 
of  productions.  I  made  a  great  offering  there  of  oxen, 
cows,  and  goats.  When  I  returned  from  Seba,  I  exe- 
cuted the  orders  of  his  majesty ;  I  brought  him  back 
every  sort  of  product  that  I  met  with  in  the  havens 
of  the  holy  land.  I  came  back  by  way  of  Uak  and 
Bohan,  and  brought  with  me  from  those  places  precious 
stones  for  statues  in  temples.  Never  was  such  a  thing 
done  since  there  were  kings.  Never  was  anything  of 
the  kind  accomplished  by  any  member  of  the  royal 
family  since  the  reign  of  tlie  Sun-God,  Ba.  I  acted  thus 
for  the  king  on  account  of  the  great  affection  which  he 
entertained  for  me.*  The  route  pursued  by  Hannu  as 
far  as  Seba  appears  to  have  been  Uiat  which  leads  from 
Qobt  or  Qoft,  by  way  of  La  Guitta,  to  Cosseir.^  From 
Seba,  where  he  built  his  transports,  he  must  have  pro- 
ceeded southward  along  the  African  coast  until  he 
reached  the  fertile  region  with  which  it  was  his  master's 
object  to  establish  communications.  He  there  probably 
found  an  entrepot  at  which  he  was  able  to  procure  not 
only  the  products  of  the  Somauli  country  itself,  but 
also  those  which  nations  of  the  far  East  brought  from 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  perhaps  even  India,  to  be  ex- 
changed for  the  commodities  of  th6  regions  watered 
by  the  Nile.  Yemen  and  Hadramaut,  Ophir,  Bahrein,' 
Babylon,  perhaps  even  Taprobane  and  Malacca  here 
found  a  mart  for  their  valuable  wares,  and  purchased 
with  them  the  manufactures  of  Egypt,  the  hard  woods 


*  Wnkiomn,      Topography     n/ 


p.  421  ;  Delxoni,  XeoemrMtt, 
■ap  opp.  p.  485. 


Rahrein,  tr^  SSr  IT.  Rawlinaon'a 
'  Noton  on  ( 'apUin  I)urand*8  Re- 
port/ io  th«  Jawmal  oftheRojfol 


*  Oa    the    early   commerce  of   Amatie  Society  for  1870,  pp.  1S-S8 
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of  the  African  forests,  and  the  swart  and  stalwart  slaves 
of  Nubia  and  Dongola.  The  line  of  traffic  thus  esta- 
blished continued  in  use  during  the  whole  of  the  Egyp- 
tian period,  and  even  into  Greek  and  Eoman  times. 

*  It  was  the  highway  which,  leading  to  tlie  harbour  of 
Leucos-limen  (now  Cosseir),  on  the  Red  Sea,  brought 
the  wonders  of  India  and  Arabia  to  Europe  ;  it  was  the 
road  of  the  merchants  of  all  countries  in  the  ancient 
world — the  nations'  bridge  between  Asia  and  Europe.'  ^ 

A  special  interest  is  added  to  Sankh-ka-ra*s  esta- 
blishment of  communications  with  the  land  of  Punt  by 
the  circumstance  that,  according  to  Egyj^tian  tradition, 
Punt  was  the  country  from  which  they  had  derived  some, 
at  any  rate,  of  their  principal  gods.     Athor  especially, 

*  the  mother,'  the  *  mistress  of  heaven,'  was  '  Queen 
of  the  Holy  Land,'  *  Mistress  and  Euler  of  Punt'  * 
Ammon  was  sometimes  called  the  '  Hak '  or  *  King '  ot 
Punt,  and  Horus  was  honoured  as  *  the  holy  morning- 
star  which  rose  to  tlie  west  of  the  land  of  Punt.'  * 
According  to  Brugsch,  the  hideous  dwarf,  Bes,  '  mis- 
shapen, and  with  apish  countenance,'  was  also  origi- 
nally a  denizen  of  Punt,  the  *  oldest  form  of  the 
godhead '  there,  imported  into  Egypt  at  an  early  date 
from  this  distant  region,  and  thenceforward  a  favourite 
object  of  domestic  worsliip,  recognised  as  *  the  god  of 
joy,  of  music,  and  of  pleasure,  the  divinity  who  chases 
away  evil,'  and  therefore  as  suited  to  preside  over  the 
toilet  tables  of  great  dames,  and  the  arts  by  which 
beauty  is  preserved  and  enhanced.* 


*  Brugrsch,  History  of  Egypt ,  vol.  1  *  Ibid.,  and  compare  for  a  fuller 
i.  p.  117,  1st  ed.  account   the  Frencn  version  pub- 

^  See  Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  x.  lished  by  Brugsch  himself  in  the 
pp.  13,  19.  year  1875,  p.  S2j  where  Bes  is  called 

'  Brugsch,  History  of  Egypt,  vol.  '  la  divinity  de  la  joie,  de  la  muaique 
L  p.  116,  Ist  ed.  I  et  des  plaisirs,  celui  qui  chaflse  le 
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The  eleventh,  or  first  Theban  dynasty  seems  to 
have  ended  in  bloodshed  and  confusion.  The  first 
king  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  tells  us  that,  before  he  es- 
tablished himself  u|>on  the  throne,  Egypt  had  forgotten 
all  her  old  traditions  ^ — had  *  become  like  a  bull  whi(;h 
hiul  lost  all  memory  of  the  past '  ^ — that  during  a  long 
term  of  civil  war  and  disturbance  the  people  of  the 
land  had  suffered  *  aflliction,*  and  *  tliere  had  been  sta- 
bility of  fortune  neither  for  the  ignorant  nor  for  the 
learned  man.'  *  The  details  of  the  troubles  are  want- 
ing; but  we  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  regarding 
private  ambition  as  the  disturbing  force  at  work,  and 
rival  pretenders  to  the  crown  as  responsible  for  the 
calamities  of  the  |)eriod.  The  Antefs  had  not  the  pres- 
tige of  long  hereditary  royalty  ;  and  their  establishment 
of  themselves  in  the  kingly  position  might  naturally 
create  hoi>es  and  arouse  jealousies,  whicli  some  favour- 
able occasion  stimulated  into  action.  Perhaps  the 
Antef  family  died  out ;  perhaps  Sankh-ka-ni  had  no 
male  issue,  and  tlie  husl)ands  of  his  daughters  disputed 
the  succession  among  them,  Op|)ortunity  would  then 
arise  for  other  claimants  to  come  forward ;  the  quanvl 
would  become  more  complicated,  and  civil  war  ragt? 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  It  is 
certain  that  the  Amenemhats  and  Usurtasens  claim  no 
connection  with  the  Antefs  and  Mentu-hoteps,  and  all 
but  certain  that  they  were  a  new  nice,  unronnecleil 
with  their  predecessors. 


mftl/  and  where  his  connvction  with  pp.  2^,  34,  Sec.) 

the  loilt*t  ublefl  uf  fframU^  iiantes  i*  '  Jifi-ortU  of  the  PttAf,  vol.  ii.  p. 

notieed.     It  is  crrtainlv  reiiiarkablH  12,  nr>tc  ^. 

how  often  caii<-!«  for  stibium,  mirror  *  iinipich,  Iluttoryof  Et/ypt^  vol. 

handlM^and  other  t4)ilet  articles  ar«  i.  p.  121',  l^t  ed. 

shaped  into  thi*  ioia^  of  thiii  hide«>ufl  '  HecunU  of  the  Paitt,  vol.  ii.  p. 

^od.     (Kith,   Giude  to  Miueum, .  12,  S  ^  ^  fi°* 
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The  *  second  Egyptian  civilisation/  as  it  has  been 
called,^  differed  in  many  respects  from  the  first.  The 
first  was  egoist,  self-seeking,  stately,  cold,  cruel.  The 
second  was  utilitarian,  beneficent,  appealing  less  to  the 
eye  than  to  the  mind,  but  judicious,  far-sighted  in  its 
aims,  and  most  successful  in  the  residts  which  it 
effected.  The  encouragement  of  trade  and  commerce, 
the  establishment  and  improvement  of  commercial 
routes,  the  digging  of  wells,  the  formation  of  reser- 
voirs, the  protection  of  the  roads  by  troops,  the  building 
of  ships,  the  exploration  of  hitherto  unknown  seas — 
such  were  the  special  objects  which  the  monarchs  of 
the  eleventh  dynasty  set  before  them,  such  the  lines  of 
activity  into  which  they  threw  their  own  energies  and 
the  practical  ability  of  their  people.  No  longer  aiming, 
like  the  old  Memphitic  kings,  at  leaving  undying  me- 
morials of  themselves  in  the  shape  of  monuments  that 
reached  to  heaven,  but  content  with  rude  coffins  and 
humble  sepulchres,  often  not  even  of  stone,*  they  were 
enabled  to  employ  the  labour  of  their  subjects  in  pro- 
ductive pursuits,  and  to  increase  largely  the  general 
i:)rosperity  of  the  country  by  adding  to  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  Eg}pt  the  luxiuies  and  conveniences  which 
an  extensive  commerce  is  sure  to  introduce.  The  fuU 
development  of  the  new  ideal  was  reserved  for  the  dy- 
nasty which  succeeded  them,  and  is  especially  to  be 
traced  in  the  great  works  of  utility  connected  with  the 
Lake  Moeris  and  the  control  of  the  Nile  waters  by 
means  of  sluices  and  reservoirs ;  but  the  eleventh 
dynasty  set  the  example  of  seekhig  the  welfare  of  their 
subjects  rather  than  their  own  glorification  ;  and  when 
Amenemhat  I.,  the  founder  of  the  twelfth,  boasts  that 


1  Jjenormant,  Manuel  tflltstoire 
Ancienne,  vol.  i.  p.  348. 


»  Brugschy  nktory  of  Egypt,  vol. 
i.  p.  Ill,  Ist  ed. 
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all  the  commaads  which  he  had  ever  issued  had  but 
increased  the  love  which  his  people  had  for  him/  he 
does  but  show  that  he  had  carried  out  the  principles 
of  governmental  administration  introduced  by  the 
Aiitofs  and  Mentu-hoteps. 

It  was  natural  tliat  art,  when  such  principles  were 
in  vogue,  sliould  be  turned  into  new  channels.  No 
longer  did  king  vie  with  king  in  ilie  piling  up  of  a 
monumental  mountain ;  no  longer  was  it  the  first  aim 
of  a  monarch  to  '  leave  a  memorial  of  himself.'  *  Ar- 
chit<.*cture  consequently  declined.  The  eleventh  dynasty 
is  scarcely  commemorated  by  a  single  Egyptian  build- 
ing ;  and  even  the  twelfth  only  left  one  of  any  great 
size.*  Artistic  energy  was  directed  to  statuary,  to 
works  in  relief,  to  amulets,  furniture,  and  ornaments 
of  various  kinds.*  In  these  branches  considerable  pro- 
gress was  made.  The  statues  of  the  time  have  no 
small  merit ;  ^  the  reliefs  are  drawn  with  delicacy, 
though  wanting  in  variety  and  force.  Animal  forms, 
however,  are  depicted  vdth  some  spirit.  The  four  dogs 
of  Antefaa  offer  a  marked  contrast  the  one  with  the 
other,  and  express  with  precision  distinct  canine  types.^ 
Two  antelopes  on  anotlier  tomb  of  the  same  period  are 
vigorous ;  ^  while  the  tracings  of  the  hieroglyphs  on 
the  stele  of  IritLsen,  which  comprise  immerous  figures 
of  birds  and  beasts,  are  said  to  be  of  quite  first-rate 


*  ^H^rdi  cf  the  Paat,  toI.  ii.  p. 

14,  J  11. 

'  llerodotiu  lATS  that  he  oiuitii 
tK«  VMom  of  certain  kinfFB,  MDoe 
'ttej  left  DO  memorud  of  them- 
eelvce,*  and  are  therefore  not  worth 
meationinff  (ii.  101-2). 

*  The  famooa  *  Labyrinth/  of 
which  eome  account  will  be  given  in 
the  next  chapter. 


«  See  the  '  Stel^  of  IritLien '  (Rt^ 
ccnU  of  the  J\ut,  vol.  x.  pp.  ^,  4) ; 
and  compare  liru^*h,  jiiMttry  of 
Byypt,  vol.  i.  pp.  121-2,  1st  ed. 

*  Birch,  Gutde  to  Gaiiene$,  pp. 
17-10. 

•  tseteyitineXie,  yfonumtmtiDiprr$f 
pi.  4)^ ;  and  com)»are  below,  p.  140. 

"*  Marie tte,  idonumftUs  IMtert, 
pi.  CO. 
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excellency.^  Altogether,  one  is  more  struck  perhaps 
by  the  persistency  of  Egyptian  art  in  the  same  forms 
than  by  anything  else  in  the  remains  of  the  eleventh 
dynasty,  since,  even  after  an  interval  of  some  length, 
and  in  an  entirely  new  and  previously  unknown  lo- 
cality, the  artists  give  us  almost  identically  the  same 
designs,  the  same  positions  of  the  human  figure,  the 
same  arrangement  of  their  subjects,  the  same  faces,  the 
same  furniture.  Evidently,  originality  was  either  un- 
thouglit  of,  or  repressed  ;  the  canons  of  ancient  times 
were  considered  binding  ;  and  novelty  was  only  allowed 
within  very  narrow  limits. 

A  greater  variation  from  the  u^5ages  of  primitive 
times,  a  more  distinct  trace  of  local  colouring,  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  religion  of  the  period.  From  a  deep  and 
thick  obscurity,  the  god  Ammon  at  last  begins  to 
emerge,  not  yet  with  any  distinctness,  much  less  vrith 
that  transcendent  glory  which  made  him,  in  the  best 
times  of  Thebes,  most  decidedly  the  leading  god  of  the 
entire  Egyj)tian  Pantheon,  but  just  making  himself  ap- 
parent as  a  god  to  whom  parents  think  it  worth  while 
to  dedicate  a  child.^  Perhaps  he  was  now  for  the  first 
time  introduced  irom  Punt,  which  was  always  regarded 
as  the  locality  whereto  he  specially  belonged,  and  from 
which  he  made  excursions  from  time  to  time,'  like  those 
of  the  Greek  Zeus  from  Olympus.  Another  peculi- 
arity of  the  period  is  the  promhience  given  to  Mentu  * 


*  See  the  preface  of  Pn)fefi8or 
Maspero,  in  the  Records  of  the  Past, 
vol.  X.  pp.  1,  2. 

'  There  is  an  Amen-em^hat  who 
was  employed  under  Men tuhotep  II. 
to  convey  Ins  sarcophagus  from  the 
valley  ot  Ilanimamat  to  the  capital 
(supra,  p.  inO).  There  is  also  an 
Ameiv-9€ftf  the  wife  of  a  sculptor  of 


the  timo,  in  one  of  the  sepulchral 
tahletsof  the  British  Museum  (Birch, 
Gxiide  to  Galleries j  p.  33 ) .  The  ^  m«»- 
em-hat  who  hecanie  king  must  have 
received  his  name  under  the  eleventh 
dynasty. 

' '  See  Brugsch,  Histoire  ^Egypte^ 
p.  125. 
^  Mentu^  Khem,  and  Neith  are 
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and  Khem,  who  have  hitherto  been  very  subordinate 
and  insignificant  deities.  Mentu,  the  god  of  Hermon- 
this,  a  sort  of  suburb  of  Thebes,  may  be  called  the 
tutelary  divinity  of  the  whole  dynasty,  half  the  kings 
placing  their  sons  under  his  protection,  and  the  other 
half  bearing  his  name.  Khem,  hitherto  kept  for  the 
most  part  in  obscurity,  though  the  special  god  of  Cop- 
tos,  takes  suddenly  a  leading  position,  rears  his  figure 
upon  the  rocks  in  various  quarters,^  and  shows  himself 
in  the  groas  and  coarse  form  which  no  author  of  the 
present  day  could  reproduce  without  incurring  general 
reprobation.  Other  deities  worshipped  at  the  time, 
but  with  ordinary  and  not  peculiar  honours,  were 
Osiris,  Anubis,  Kneph,  Horus,  Phthah-Sokari,  Thoth, 
and  Neith.  The  Sothiac  festival  is  now  also  for  the 
first  time  noted  as  in  use ;  and  feasts  are  also  held,  at 
stated  periods,  to  Khem,  Phthah-Sokari,  and  Thoth.*^ 

The  monuments  distinctly  referable  to  the  eleventh 
dynasty  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  furnish  us  with 
much  information  as  to  the  progress  of  civilisation  and 
the  arts  of  life.  There  is  some  indication  that  shoes 
now  began  to  take  the  place  of  sandals,^  that  glass  and 
potterj'  increased  in  elegance,*  and  that  the  facades  of 
houses  were  ornamented  with  patterns.^     Special  atten- 


repreM?nted  together  on  a  tablet  set 
Dp  by  Mentuhotep  II.  at  the  island 
of  Konoeso.  {Denkniiiler,  pt.  ii.  pi. 
150  c.)  The  sepulchral  tablets  of 
the  British  Museum  show  a  Mentu- 
aa,  a  Mmtu-^h^  and  a  3/en/ii-em-hat 
amoDfT  the  names  of  the  period. 
(Birch,   Guide  to  OaUeries,  pp.  19, 

*  DrnkmaleTj  pt.  ii.  pis.  149  c, 
150  6,  Cj  and  d. 

•  Jiecordu  of  the  Paittf  vol.  vi.  p. 
3 ;  Birch,  (hiide  to  Galleries,  p.  20, 
No.  462. 


'  See  the  Deiikmiiler,  pt.  ii.  pis. 
145  c,  147  6,  and  148  d.  I)r.  Birch 
holds  that  *  shoes  were  unknown ' 
in  ancient  Egypt  {Aricient  Egypt y 
*  Introduction/  p.  xv.).  But  they 
have  been  found  at  Thebes  (Wilkin- 
son, A.  E.  vol.  ii.  p.  337,  ed.  of 
1878),  and  certainly  the  repre^en- 
tarion  in  the  Denkmdlerj  pt.  ii.  pi. 
149  0,  is  of  shoes  and  not  sandals. 

*  Denkmdler,  pt.  ii.  pis.  145  J, 
and  148  a. 

*  Ibid.  pis.  147  a,  and  148  c,  d. 
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tion  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  breeding  of  dogs, 
which  occur  of  at  least  four  different  kinds,  correspond- 
ing to  our  greyhound,  mastiff,  wolf-dog,  and  ordinary 
hound. ^  The  first  named  was  used  in  the  chase  of  the 
gazelle  or  antelope ;  the  second  is  a  house-dog,  and 
sits  at  the  foot  of  his  master  :  he  is  of  a  black  colour, 
and  is  called  MahaU^  which  is  explained  as  meaning 
'  blacky.'  The  other  two  are  employed  to  hunt  game 
of  various  kinds.  A  special  domestic  is  appointed  to 
attend  to  the  kennel,  who  seems  to  be  regarded  as  an 
upper  servant,  since  he  wears  an  elegant  collar. 


'  Compare  Dr.  Bircli's  article  in 
the  Tramactiona  of  the  Suciety  of 


Bibl,  Archaoloffy,  toL  iy.  pp.  172 
et  seqq. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THB   TWELFTH   DYNASTY. 

of  DUfurhamee,  Aec€$mon  of  Amenr^m'-hat  I. — Hi»  Military 
Uions — Hi9  great  Works — Hii  Addiction  to  Fifid  Sports — lie 

\ates  his  Son  tlsurtasen^  and  leaves  him  written  ^Instructions,^ 
Rngn  of  Usurtasen  L—His  Obelisks— IRs  Temples— His  CSuhUe  War 
—His  Chief  Officers^  Ameni  and  Mentu-hotep—IIis  Association  of 
Atnenemkat  II,  Reign  of  Amen-em-hat  II,  Reigns  of  Usurtasen  II, 
and  Usurtasen  III,  Conquest  of  Ethiopia^  and  Construction  of  Forts 
at  Semneh  and  Koommeh.  Usurtasen  III  the  Original  of  the  mgthic 
Sesostris — Estimate  of  his  Character,  Reign  of  Amen-em-^t  III. — 
His  Thr*me  Xame — His  great  Irrigation  Scheme — His  Nilometer — 
His  Palace  and  ISframid^His  other  Works.  Reigns  of  Amenretn^ 
hat  IV,  and  Sahak-nefru-ra.  Civilisation  of  the  Pfriod — Arts  of  Life, 
Arehiteeture  and  Glyptic  Art — Changes  in  the  Religion, 

'LVprqne  de  1a  dotud^me  dynaftie  f^t  une  ^poqae  de  prosp^rite,  de  paix 
ini^eare  et  de  gmndeur  au  dehors.' — Lxkoiuiant,  Manuel  dllistoire 
Amciennef  toL  i.  p.  349. 

It  has  been  observed  in  the  last  chapter,  that  tho 
eleventh,  or  first  Theban  dynasty  expired  in  bloodslied 
and  confusion.  A  time  of  general  disturbance  followe<l 
upon  the  death  of  Sankh-ka-ra ;  and  it  was  probably 
not  till  some  years  had  elapsed  that  Thebes  was  once 
more  able  to  establish  her  supremacy  over  Egypt  and 
to  give  the  afflicted  land  the  blessing  of  a  settled  rule. 
We  do  not  know  the  circumstances  of  the  outbreak,  or 
the  causes  which  led  to  revolution ;  but  there  is  some 
reason  to  8us{)ect  a  general  disaffection  of  the  lower 
orders,  terminating  in  open  rebellion  and  civil  war. 

Amcn-em-hat,  IJIIIIII|%l -s^»  ^^^  individual  who  sue- 
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ceeded  ultimately  in  re-establishing  tranquillity,  warns 
Ills  son  against  seeking  to  win  the  affections  of  the 
landed  lords  and  noblemen  only,  and  bids  him  associate 
himself  with  the  mass  of  his  subjects  and  essay  to  obtain 
their  goodwill.^  It  is  at  least  probable  that  he  had 
seen  the  evils  of  a  contrary  course,  and  had  been 
induced  to  make  himself  the  patron  and  protector  of 
the  weak  and  humble  *  by  experience  gained  in  the 
school  of  adversity,  before  he  attained  to  sovereign 
power. 

There  is  no  indication  of  any  relationship  between 
the  kings  of  the  twelfth  and  those  of  the  eleventh 
dynasty ;  and  it  is  a  conjecture  ^  not  altogether  im- 
probable, that  the  Amen-em-hat  who  was  the  founder 
of  the  twelfth  was  descended  from  the  functionary  of 
the  same  name,  who  under  Mentuhotep  II.  executed 
commissions  of  importance.*  At  any  rate,  he  makes 
no  pretension  to  a  royal  origin,  and  the  probability 
would  seem  to  be  that  he  attained  the  throne  not 
through  any  claim  of  right,  but  by  liis  own  personal 
merits.  Amid  a  multitude  of  pretenders,  he  fought 
his  way  to  the  crown,  and  was  accepted  as  king, 
because  he  had  triumphed  over  his  rivals.  On  one 
occasion,  he  tells  us,  his  life  was  in  extreme  danger. 
He  had  taken  his  evening  meal,  and  had  retired  to 
rest — stretched  upon  a  carpet  in  the  inner  chamber  of 
his  house,  he  was  courting  sleep — when,  lo !  a  clash  of 
arms  resounded  ;  foes  approached,  hoping  to  assassinate 


^  Records  of  the  Patit,  vol.  ii.  p.  I  ones  to  be  no  lonnrer  afflicted,  and 
11,  §  2.  I  their  ciies  to  be  iieard  no  more* 

'  *  As  for  myself/  says  Amenem-    (ibid.  pp.  11-12,  §§  3  and  6). 
batf '1  Lave  given  to  the  humble,  .      •  h5ee  Briig8ch,//M^wy  o/'^yy/rf, 
and  made  the  weak  exist;'    and    vol.  i.  p.  122,  Ist  ed. 
again,  '  I  have  made  the  afflicted        ^  Supra,  p.  138,  note '. 
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him  as  he  slumbered ;  he  roused  himself ;  he  '  woke 
up  to  fight : '  and  the  conspirators  fled  in  haste,  with- 
out waiting  to  exchange  blows.^  It  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  this  event  occurred  before  or  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne ;  but  it  reveals  the  stuff  whereof  he  was 
made,  and  sufficiently  explains  his  easy  triumph  over 
his  comi)etitors. 

Once  established  in  power,  Amen-em-hat  showed 
acti\ity  and  energy.  He  carried  on  wars  on  every 
side — with  the  Petti,  or  bowmen  of  the  Libyan  interior,* 
the  Sakti  or  Asiatics,^  the  Maxyes  or  Mazyes  of  the 
north-west,*  and  the  Ua-uat  and  other  negro  tribes  of 
the  south.^  Eagerly  seconded  by  his  young  son,  Usur- 
tasen,  who  from  his  earliest  youth  showed  an  un- 
mistakable talent  for  war  and  a  positive  love  of 
fighting,®  he  inflicted  blow  after  blow  upon  these 
enemies,  and  forced  them  to  acts  of  submission.  Still, 
his  mihtary  expeditions  do  not  seem  to  have  resulted  in 
conquests,  and  their  aim  was  perhaps  rather  to  protect 
Egypt  from  predatory  incursions  by  striking  terror  into 
the  tribes  upon  thii  frontier,  than  to  extend  the  bounds 
of  the  Egyptian  aominion.  Amen-em-liat  was  content 
to  *  stand  on  the  (old)  boundaries  of  the  land,  and 


1  Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
12-13,  §§  6  and  7. 

«  Ibid.  vol.  vi.  pp.  137-8. 
»  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  14,  §  lir. 

*  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.,  and  compare  an  inscrip- 
tion found  by  Dr.  Lutt^e,  near 
Kort^sko,  which  is  to  this  ettWt: 
*  In  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  King 
Amen-«m-hat— lonj^  may  he  live  !— 
he  came  here  to  beat  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  of  Uauat'  (See  Bru^'sch, 
Iluit.  of  Ei/ypt,  vol.  i.  p.  123,  Ist  ed. 

*  In  the*  Story  of  Saueha '  the 
fillowing  account  is  given  of  the 


prowess  of  Usurtasen  in  his  early 
youth : — 

MoreoTO*,  be  is  a  valiant  man, 

Doinf?  de^cU  of  stronKth  with  his  sword, 

Tliere  is  not  his  oqiial. 

Behold  hiiQ  (;oinK  up  a^raliittt  the  I'ctti ; 

He  8Up|irauie8  violoiio; ;  he  cha'^tcnA  pride  : 

He  aliases  regions;  bis  rnt'iuies  rise  not  up 

acrain  ; 
That  which  is  before  him  stands  not. 

But  bows  the  kmn* 

He  is  joTful  when  he  s«*ch  multitudes. 
He  lets  not  his  heart  nMiiain  tiehind, 
He  is  cheerful  when  he  vva  contest  : 
He  rejoices  when   he  goes  up  against  the 

I'ettL 

{R-^ords   of  t/ie   Past,  vol.   vi.    p. 
137.) 
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keep  watch  on  ita  borders ; '  *  to  rule  all  ISgypt  *  firom 
Abu  (Elephantine)  to  the  Athu '  (the  marsh  region  of 
the  Delta)  was  enough  for  him  ;  *  we  do  not  find  him 
establishing  any  military  posts  in  the  countries  which 
he  invaded ;  on  the  contrary,  we  find  that,  in  one 
quarter  at  any  rate,  he  followed  up  his  victories  by 
building  a  wall,  or  defensive  work,  upon  his  own  fix)n- 
tiers,  for  the  purpose  of  '  keeping  ofi*  the  Sakti,'  •  or, 
in  other  words,  of  checking  and  repelling  their  incur- 
sions. This  post  was  probably  a  little  to  the  east  of 
Pelusium,  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  Lake 
Serbonis.* 

Among  extant  monuments  none  of  any  great  im- 
portance can  be  assigned  to  Amen-em-hat,  though  his 
activity  was  shown  in  buildings  no  less  than  in  warlike 
expeditions.  There  are  indications  that  he  commenced 
the  temple  of  Ammon  at  Karnak  opposite  Thebes, 
where  fragments  of  a  granite  statue  have  been  found  on 
which  the  sculptor  had  engraved  his  name.*  Another 
statue,  also  representing  him,  was  erected  in  the  Fayoum,* 
lie  worked  the  quarries  of  Mokattam  and  Hammam&t,^ 
adorned  Memphis,®  and  constructed  two  considerable 
edifices,  w^hich  have  perished  —  a  palace,  supposed 
to  have  been  situated  at  Ileliopolis,^  and  a  pyra- 
mid, known  as  Ka-nefer,  -*^I  ^^9  *  Lofty  and  Hand- 
some.' ^^  Of  the  former,  he  tells  us  that  it  was  *  adorned 
with  gold ;  its  roof  was  painted  blue ;  tlie  walls  and 


'  Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  ii.  p. 
]4,  §  10. 

»  Ibid. 

»  Ibid.  vol.  vi.  p.  136, 11.  23-4. 

*  Briigscb,  History  of  Egypt,  yol. 
i.  p.  125,  let  ed. ;  and  compare  the 
map  which  accompanies  Yob  second 
volume. 


^  Ibid.  p.  124 ;  and  compare  the 
French  edition  (p.  85),  which  is  fuller. 

•  Ibid. 

'  Birch,  Ancient  Egyvt,  p.  61. 

•  Bnigsch,  History  ojEyypt,  vol. 
i.  p.  124,  let  ed. 

•  Birch,  I.8.C. 

10  Brugsch,  1.8.0. 
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the  passages  were  of  stones  fastened  togetlier  with  iron 
cramps ; '  Mt  was  *  made  for  eternity/  he  says,  and  not 
for  time ;  but  unluckily  it  has  not  fulfilled  the  intention 
of  its  constructor.  The  other,  notwithstnnding  its  proud 
title,  was  probably  of  moderate  dimensions,  like  the 
pyramids  of  the  Mentuhoteps  and  Antefs ;  it  was  erected 
to  contain  a  stone  sarcophagus  cut  in  the  Hammamat 
quarries  by  Antef,  son  of  Sabak-nekht,  chief  priest  of 
the  god  Khem,  who  has  commemorated  the  fact  on  the 
rockv  wall  of  the  Wad  v.* 

A  thinl  field  in  which  the  activity  of  this  enenretic 
king  found  employment  was  that  of  the  chase.  He 
*  hunted  the  lion,*  he  tells  us,  *  and  brought  back  the 
crocodile  a  prisoner/  *  Lions,  which  are  now  not  found 
north  of  Nubia,  frequented  in  these  early  times  the 
deserts  on  either  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,*  and 
fumi^heil  a  sport  in  which  even  a  great  king  did  not 
feel  it  beneath  him  to  indulge.  Crocodiles  were  more 
common,  and  had  long  been  objects  of  pursuit  to  the 
Egyptian  s|)ortsman,  who  generally  speared  them  from 
a  boat,*  but  somc^times  fished  for  them  with  a  baited 
hook/ and  in  this  way  might  catch  them  alive.  Probably 
Amenemhat  adopted  this  latter  method  of  procedure,  and 
on  returning  to  his  palace  exhibited  the  victims  of  his 
skill  and  prowess  to  the  nobles  and  oflirials  of  his  court. 

As  he  approachetl  old  age,  and  felt  its  infirmities 
creeping  upon  him,  Amenemhat  resolved  to  ass<Kiate 
his  son  Usurtasen  in  the  government.  This  prinre 
had,  as  already  remarke<l,  c»xhibiti.»il  from  his  earliest 


«  R0<9nU  €ftMe  /Vi<  vol.  ii.  pp.  14,  {  12. 

14-1*.  J  I'^  *  ?^  al»ovo.  vol.  i.  p.  00. 

>  Bnv<cb,  nUforynf  Egypt,  vo\.  '  *  Ibid.  p.  I>4r>. 

L  ©.  -24.  l*t«i.  •  lleroil.  ii.  70. 

*  RmnU  of  the  Piati^  vol.  ii.  p. 

VOL.    II.  L 
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youth  high  mihtary  capacity ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
there  was  a  party  at  the  Court  which  pressed  on  Amen- 
emhat  his  own  abdication  in  favour  of  a  successor  of 
such  merit.  ^  But  the  aged  monarch  was  unwilling  to 
erase  himself  altogether,  and  saw  no  necessity  for  so 
extreme  an  act  of  self-abasement.  Association  had 
probably  been  practised  from  ancient  times  by  the 
Egyptian  kings  ;  and  it  seemed  to  Amenemhat  that  by 
having  recourse  to  this  plan  of  action  he  might  recon- 
cile the  demands  of  the  discontented  with  his  own  per- 
sonal inclinations.  Accordingly,  without  descending 
from  the  throne,  lie  allowed  Usurtasen  to  assume  the 
royal  dignity  ;*'^  and  henceforth,  for  the  space  of  ten 
years,®  the  father  and  son  reigned  conjointly. 

Finally,  before  dei'cending  into  the  tomb,  Amenem- 
hat resolved  to  leave  to  his  son  a  legacy  of  [)olitical 
wisdom  in  the  shape  of  *  Instructions,'  *  by  the  obser- 
vance of  which  he  might  reign  prosperously,  and  guide 
his  life  to  a  happy  termination.  Eepresenting  himself 
as  speaking  from  the  Lower  World,  he  enjoined  upon 
Usurtasen  the  practice  of  justice  and  virtue,  the  admis- 
sion of  all  classes  of  his  subjects  to  his  presence  and 
his  affections,  the  avoidance  of  pride  and  exclusiveness, 
together  with  care  in  the  selection  of  his  intimate  friends 
and  counsellors.  Briefly  recapitulating  the  chief  events 
of  his  own  life,  and  the  principles  which  had  actuated 
him,  he  recommended  to  his  successor  persistence  in 


'  Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  ii.  p.  !  apparent.  (Records  of  the  J\ut,  vol. 
1«.§8.  VI.  pp.  l;^7-42.) 

*  This  fact  is  glanced  at,  without 
being  dist 
Htriiftions, 

clearly  in  ^  ,     ^ _,_  ^__ ir-ri— 7 

whei-e  the  royal  dignity  of  both,"  *  The  ^*  Instructions  *^^have  been 
father  and  son  and  their  joint  jwii^  ,  translated  and  published  in  the  Re- 
ticipation  in  governmental  acts  are  |  cords  of  the  Past^  vol.  ii    pp.  11-16. 
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the  same  course — the  protection  of  tlie  weak  and 
humble,  the  relief  of  the  afflicteil,  the  punishment  of 
the  rebeUious,  the  exercise  of  continual  watchfulness 
and  care  against  possible  calamities,  the  defence  of  the 
frontier,  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  the 
ohastiftement  of  foreign  enemies;  urging  him  to  act 
even  better  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  reminding 
liim  tliat  he  too  would  have  ere  long  to  *  enter  the  boat 
of  Rii,'  and  make  the  dread  passage  across  the  *  Great 
Pool '  into  the  pn»ence  of  Osiris.^  Perhaps  we  may 
attribute  in  some  measure  to  this  document  the  satis- 
factory aiid  in  certain  res[)ects  brilliant  reign  which  fol- 
lowed, and  of  which  we  have  now  to  give  an  account* 

Usurtiisen,    ^  fl  ^  ]^,  who  assumed  the  pneno- 

men  of  Khepr-ka-ra,  o  j||  ^J,  upon  his  association,'^ 
after  reigning  ten  years  conjointly  with  his  father  in 
perfect  amity  and  agreement,  entered  upon  his  sole 
reign  when  Amenem hat  died,  and  continued  to  exercise 
the  royaU  authority  from  that  date  for  thirty-five  years. 
He  is  remarkable  at  once  for  his  constructions  and  for 
his  conquests.  Thebes,  Abydos,  Ileliopolis  or  On,  tli<» 
Fayoum,  and  the  Delta,  were  equally  the  scenes  of  liis 
constructive  activity ;  and  traces  have  been  found  at 
all  the!«e  various  sites,  indic^ative  of  his  religious  zeid 
and  architci'tural  eminence.  Of  these  various  works 
the  best  known,  though  by  no  means  the  most  interei^t- 
ing,  is  the  obelisk  of  pink  granite  which  still  stands 
upon  tlie  site  of  IIelio{>olis,  lifting  itsi'lf  above  the  ver- 
dure of  the  cornfields  into  the  soft  sleepy  air,  and  |)oinl- 

'  Thtt  toxt  of  {  15  of  the  *In-  ^  The  imiiie,  Kh«*pr>kA-ni.  w  r«- 

ptmetionii*  m   Unh  inntilatod  And  ^ifrned  to  him  bv  tht*  Hiithor  of  tin* 

romipu  no  th*t  its  mmnin^  i«  ob-  *St4in'ofSiineha/ whileAiiiemMtihat 

fv;  but  to  me  it  ^•einfl  to  havo  U  »til)  living.   {Re^-orH*  uf  the  ra*f, 

'  tbe  inteotioD  «xpreMed  above,  vol  vi.  p.  142.) 

L  *2 
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iiijr  with  silent  finger  to  heaven.  Obelisks  were  not 
previously  quite  unknown.  We  meet  with  the  hiero- 
glyphic form    I    as   early  as  the  times  of  the  fifth 

dynasty  ;  '^  and  a  small  obelisk,  erected  by  one  of  the 
Antefs  -of  the  eleventh,  has  been  discovered  by  M. 
Mari(?tte  at  Drah-abou'1-neggah.*  But  the  erection  of 
Usurtasen  1.  is  the  earliest  monument  of  the  kind,  pos- 
sessing any  considerable  grandeur,'  which  is  known  to 
us ;  and  it  has  the  rare  advantage  of  still  remaining  on 
the  spot  where  it  was  originally  set  up,  and  where  it 
has  witnessed  the  events  of  at  least  thirty-seven  cen- 
turies. It  rises  to  a  height  of  sixty-six  feet  *  above 
the  surrounding  plain,  is  formed  of  the  hardest  and 
most  beautiful  rose-coloured  granite,  and  contains  a 
deeply-cut  hiercglyphical  legend,  exactly  repeated  <m 
each  of  its  four  faces.  The  inscription  runs  as  follows : 
'  The  Horus-Sun,  tjhe  life  of  those  who  are  bom,  the 
king  of  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  lands,  Khepr-ka-ra ; 
the  lord  of  the  double  crown,  the  life  of  those  who  are 
born,  the  son  of  the  Sun-God  Ea,  Usurtasen  ;  the  friend 
of  tlie  spirits  in  On,  the  ever-living  golden  Horns,  the  life 
of  those  who  are  bom,  the  good  god,  Khepr-ka-ra,  has 
executed  this  work  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirty  years' 
cycle,  he  tlie  dispenser  of  life  for  evermore.'^  Origi- 
nally, it  was  beyond  all  doubt  one  of  a  pair  ^  phiced  in 
Front  of  :the  great  entrance  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
the  '  Jachiu  and  Boaz '"  of  the  Egyptian  sanctuary. 

^  De  Roug^,  RechercheSy  p.  78.      \  this  obelisk  and  its  inscriptions,  see 

^  Mariette,  Monuments    Divers, '  the  Denkmiiler,  pt,  ii.  pi.  1 18.    The 

pi.  50  a.  I  translation    given    in    the   text  is 

"   taken  in  the  main  from  Dr.  Brugsch 

{History  of  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  13J, 
Ist  ed.). 
®  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  236. 
^  1  Kings  vii.  21. 


^  Mariette,  Monuments    Divers, '  the  Denkmiiler,  pt,  ii.  pi.  1 18.    The 

^  The  height  of  the  obelisk  of '  taken  in  the  main  from  Dr.  Brugsch 
Antef  is  no  more  than  3^  metres,  or 
lesi»  than  eleven  feet. 

■*  Descri/ttion  de  VEgypte,  'An- 
liqiiit^s,'  vol.  i.  p.  221). 

*  For  a  good  representation  cf 
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A  far  more  interesting  memorial  of  Usiirtasen  than 
liis  Heliopolitan  obelisk,  with  its  tautological  epi- 
graph, is  the  work  of  the  same  kind,  which  now  hes, 
broken  and  prostrate,  on  the  soil  of  the  Fayoum.  Con- 
riderably  inferior  in  size,  since  its  complete  heiglit  did 
not  mucli  exceed  forty  feet,*  this  monument  excels 
the  other  alike  in  the  variety  and  in  the  artistic  value 
of  the  sculptures  which  are  engraved  upon  it.  Usur- 
tasen  is  represented,  on  the  upper  jwrtion  of  the  only 
broad  face  which  is  visible,  in  the  act  of  worshipping 
tw^enty  of  the  principal  deities.  Among  these  the  most 
honourable  |)OsitioDs  are  assigned  to  Ammon  and 
Phthah,  while  Mentu,  Ra-IIarmachis,  Isis,  Nephthys, 
Sabak,  Tlioth,  Kneph,  Shu,  Kliem,  Athor,  and  Seflvli 
are  among  the  other  objects  of  the  monarch's  adora- 
tion. The  narrow  sides  have  inscriptions,  which  re- 
^emble  eiich  other  to  a  certain  extent,  but  are  far  from 
being  duplicates.  In  these  the  gods  Mentu  and  Fhtliah 
:irc  alone  commemorated. 

At  Thebes,  Usurtasen  continued  the  construction 
of  the  great  temple  of  Ammon  which  his  father  liad 
l)egun,  and  is  thought  to  have  completed  the  remark- 
able cell,*  which  fonned  the  inner  sjinctuarv,  or  *  Holv 
of  Holies/  in  tlie  tem[)le  as  it  existed  at  a  later  daU*. 
The  original  building  of  Usurtasen,  which  was  proba- 
bly of  sandstone,  ap{>ears  to  have  been  removed  by 
Thothmes  III.,  who,  liowever,  reproduced  it  in  granite, 
and  conmiemomieil  the  original  founder  by  inscribing 
iiis  name  ui>on  tlu;  walls.  The  eilifire  is  remarkable 
f«>r  the  extreme  simplicity  of  its  plan,  and  the  absence 


tho  ni<«^umni»'nU  in  the        '  S(f»abi»vc.  vol.  i.  pp.  22r<-U,aiul 
J^rnkuuiUr,  pt.  u.   pi.   1 U*.  which,    compare  WilkiiiMiiiy  iupiffrflj»htf  iff 
Added  UvjrHber,  aniuuDt   to   ll^-t'i*    ThHH$^  pp.  177-e<. 
ttf  tns,  ur  41  ft.  4  in.  , 
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of  all  architectural  embellishment.  Usurtasen  also 
built  chambers  for  the  priests  attached  to  the  edifice, 
and  especially  one  for  the  *  chief  seer  *  of  the  temple, 
which  continued  to  the  time  of  Kameses  IX.,  when  it 
liad  to  be  restored,  having  fallen  into  decay. ^ 

At  Tanis  in  the  Delta,^  at  Abydos,*  and  at  Eilei- 
tliyia,*  Usurtasen  appears  to  have  constructed  temples, 
which  were  adorned  with  sculptures,  inscriptions,  and 
colossal  statues.^  He  also — in  person  or  by  his  agents 
— erected  memorials  in  the  Wady  Magharah,®  and  at 
Wady  Haifa  on  the  Nile,"  a  little  above  the  Second 
Catiiract.  This  last-named  monument  commemorated 
his  prhicipal  conquest,  and  will  conveniently  introduce 
an  account  of  his  chief  military  expedition. 

We  have  seen  tliat,  under  the  sixth  dynasty,  Egypt 
began  to  stretch  out  her  arm  towards  the  south,®  and 
that  the  negro  tribes  of  Northern  Nubia  were  already 
^iubject  to  her  authority.  But  at  that  time  the  monu- 
ments made  no  mention  of  the  Kushite  or  Ethiopian 
race,  which  in  the  later  ])eriod  of  the  independent 
monarchy  played  so  important  a  part,  sometimes  even 
ruling  Eg}^pt  and  coming  into  contact  with  Assyria. 
So  late  as  the  reign  preceding  Usurtasen's,  w^hen  Egypt 
Avarrcd  in  this  quarter,  the  Ua-uat  were  still  the  prin- 
cipal tribe,  and  Amenemhat  I.  claimed  it  as  his  greatest 
military  glory  that  he  had  fought  with  them.^  But 
under  Usurtasen  we  find  a  diflfereut  condition  of  things. 


*  Bru^^h f  Jlisf on/  of  Effi/ptfYol.  \      •  Brugsch,  l.p.c. ;  J^normnnt,  p. 
i.  p.  133 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  181  ;  Kst  ed.       |  350. 

=*  Ibid.  vol.  i.  J).  140.  ;      '  Birch,  Anciei^  ^ffyp^t  ?•  ^1 ; 

*  Ibid.  pp.  141-2.  ;  Bru^rsch,  Ilittfon/of  Ju/i/jitf\o\.  i.  p. 

*  AVilkiiidon,  in  the  aiithoi *s  lie-    1 3-^,  1  .^t  ed.  TheWaivIlalta memorial 
V'^dofuSy  vol.  ii.  p.  34K,  3rd  ed.  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Florence. 

^  Brujrsch,  liisfoire  fTEfff/ptc,  p.        ®  Supra,  pp.  103-7. 
91 ;  Lenormant,  Manuel  (THistoire  \      ^  Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  ii.  p. 
Anci'emie,  vol.  i.  p.  353.  |  14,  §  12. 
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The  Ua-uat  and  their  immediate  neighbours  have,  we 
must  suppose,  been  subjected ;  and  the  Egyptians, 
passing  further  south,  come  into  contact  with  the  veri- 
table  Ciishite  race — the  dark-skinned  nation  which  had 
early  peopled  the  whole  northern  shore  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  vicinity  of 
Cape  Guardafui.  Usurtasen  coveted  the  possession  of  the 
gold  region,  from  which  Nubia  derived  its  name,^  and, 
proceeding  southward  along  the  course  of  the  Nile  from- 
the  twenty-fourth  to  the  twenty-second  parallel,  came 

into  hostile  collision  with  the  Kashi,  '^^Vl '^l'*^^ 

or  Cushites,  who  now  for  the  first  time  make  their 
appearance  in  Egyptian  history,  and  gave  them  a  se- 
vere defeat.*  The  tribes  who  fought  on  the  Ethiopian 
side  were,  besides  the  Cushites  themselves,  the  Shemik, 
the  Khesea,  the  Sheat,  and  the  Akherkin,'  all  of  whom 
are  mentioned  on  the  tablet  which  the  victor  set  up  to 
preserve  the  memorj^  of  his  success.  The  Second 
Cataract  was  probably  now  made  the  boundary  of 
Egypt  to  the  south,  Terminus  being  advanced  in  this 
direction  a  distance  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
The  inscription  of  Ameni,  a  general  employed  in 
this  expedition,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  statements 
concerning  the  small  number  of  the  troops  under  his 
command.  Thev  are  cdven  as  400,  or  at  the  utmost 
600  ;  ^  yet  they  seem  to  have  been  irresistible  and  to 
have  carried  all  before  them.  We  are  reminded  of 
modem  African  expeditions  under  a  Stanley,  a  Baker, 


*  The  sign  for  '  gold  *  in  Egyptian 
is  /iRHTN  or  np^  ,  which  is  read 
as  fUfb  or  niU>,     Nubia  is  written 


JMs 


Nubi. 


'  BrugBch,  Hutory  of  Egypt ^  vol. 
L  pp.  130-8,  Ist  ed. 


'  Such  is  the  latest  reading*  of 
the  names  (Brugsch,  p.  139).  For- 
merly they  were  read  as  Semit, 
Hesaa,  Ghaat,  and  Arqin  (see  the 
French  version,  p.  91). 

*  Birch,  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  6C. 
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or  a  Gordon,  where  a  few  Inmdred  porters  and  camp- 
followers  easily  disperse  all  the  hostile  forces  that 
gather  to  oppose  their  march,  and  by  superiority  of 
weapons  and  of  discipline  are  enabled  to  triumph  over 
thousands.  The  account  given  by  Ameni  reveals  an 
extreme  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  tribes  assailed, 
and  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  great  nation  of  the 
Cushites  was  only  very  partially  engaged  in  the  war. 
Ameni's  object,  moreover,  seems  to  have  been  booty  as 
much  as  territory  ;  he  prides  himself  on  '  conducting 
the  golden  treasures  '  to  his  master,^  and  on  capturing 
and  carr)nng  off  a  herd  of  3,000  cattle.'^ 

Another  remarkable  personage,  who  claims  a  part 
in  the  subjugation  of  the  tribes  of  the  south  during  the 
reign  of  Usurtasen,  bore  the  name  of  Mentu-hotep. 
This  official,  whose  tombstone  is  among  the  treasures 
of  the  Museum  of  Boulaq,  appears  to  have  held  a  rank 
in  the  kingdom  second  only  to  that  of  the  king.  He 
filled  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  offices  of  minister 
of  justice,  home  secretary,  chief  commissioner  of  pub- 
lic works,  director  of  public  worship,  and  perhaps  of 
foreign  secretary  and  minister  of  war.^  'When  he 
arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  royal  residence,  all  the  other 
great  personages  who  might  l)e  present  bowed  down 
before  him,  and  did  obeisance.'  *  lie  w^as  judge,  finan- 
cier, general,  administrator,  artist.  lie  preserved  in- 
ternal peace  and  routed  foreign  enemies ;  instructed 
men  in  their  duties,  and  upheld  the  honour  of  the  gods. 
No  doubt  his  merits  had  endeared  him  greatly  to  his 


*  Brugfsch,  History  of  Egypt,  vol. 
i.  p.  136,  let  ed. 

^  Birch,  I.8.C. 

'  'Mentu-hotep  remplispait  a  la 
fois  les  fonctioDs  de  ministre  de  la 
justice,  de  I'interieur,  des  travaux 


publics,  du  culte,  et  peut-etre  ausai 
celles  de  ministre  des  aflaires  dtraii* 
pferes  et  de  la  guerre.*  (Brugach, 
llistoire  ^Egrfpte,  p.  92.) 

*  Brii^sch,  History  of  Egypt,  vol.i. 
p.  141, 1st  ed.  Compare  Esiieriii.  2. 
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royal  moster ;  but  we  may  question  whether  he  does 
not  take  too  favourable  a  view  of  human  nature  when 
he  says  that  he  was  equally  beloved  by  his  colleagues 
and  the  other  great  men. 

After  a  sole  reign  of  thirty-two  years,  Usurtasen 
associated  on  the  throne  his  son  Amenemhat,  con- 
jointly with  whom  he  continued  to  reign  for  either 
tliree  or  four  years  longer.^  He  must  have  died  at  a 
tolerably  advanced  age,  since,  from  the  time  of  his  own 
association  by  his  father,  he  had  held  the  royal  dignity 
for  forty-five  years,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would 
be  associated  before  the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty-five. 

Amenemhat  II.,  who  took  the  official  title  of  Xub- 
kau-ra,  •  ^mtt^  j^y,  was,  companitively  speaking,  an 
undistinguished  prince ;  and  but  little  is  known  of 
Egypt  under  his  reign,  though  it  extended  over  (at 
least)  thirty-eight  years.*  He  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued the  war  against  the  bhu^k  races  of  the  south,^ 
while  at  the  same  time  he  extended  the  sphere  of  the 
Egyptian  operations^  in  the  north-east.  In  tliis  quarter 
he  not  only  worked  the  old  mines  of  the  Wady  Ma- 
^harah,  but  established  a  new  mining  station  at  Sarabit- 
i'1-Kliadim,^  where  there  is  a  Uiblet  which  he  set  up  in 
his  twenty-fourth  year.  He  repiiireil  the  tomb  of  one 
of  his  predecessors,  cidled  Amenu,'*  erected  a  sUitue  in 
black  basalt  to  his  queen,  Xefert,  '  the  virtuous,'  ^  and 


•  Bniirwh  m\9  'three'  {IMory  ,  //iWwry u/'/iy///;>',vt»l.i. p.  144, Isted. 
^Ejgffi^  Tf>l.  i.  p.l30,  Ut  ed.),  Uirch        ^  iWrch.  Ancimt  Eftffpi,  p.  (55. 
( Awirmi  E^ypi^  p.  <U)  '  four  Tears.*        ^  TIum  kin^r,  not  otht*r\\  itM>  known, 

'  Birch  ipeak*  of  '  the  fortv-  U  thou)>'ht  to  have  Wlon^nl  to  the 
fnnrth  Tear  of  Ameoemhat  it.*  ,  diRtiirbi><I  time  between  the  eleventh 
(iK  |i.  66) :  hut  Manetho  fraTe  him  and  twelfth  dynastieH,  and  to  have 
tliirtT-«iirht  Tears  only ;  and  Dnifwh  •  been  amonirth«*ancej*tor8oftheU8ur^ 
4l^c.)  obtams  the  same  number  taiieuH  ami  .Viuenemhats.  (nniirsch, 
fmin  the  monuments.  Hiittory  of  ICtjyiti,  vol.  i.  p.  140,  Ut 

'  Lenomunt,  Manuti  tTHittoire    ed.) 

i«r,  Tol.  L  p.  300 ;  Brugsch,  i      *  Ibid.  p.  147. 
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executed  repairs  of  public  buildings  in  several  cities  of 
the  Delta.  The  chief  official  of  his  time  was  Khnum- 
hotep,  whose  rock-tomb  at  Beni-Hassan  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  most  richly  adorned  of  those  ex- 
tensive excavations.^  Amenemhat  11.  appears  to  have 
admitted  the  hereditary  rank  of  this  great  noble,  on 
whom  he  conferred  a  government  which  had  been 
held  by  his  maternal  grandfather  '^  under  Amenemhat 
I.  Following  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  Amen- 
emhat II.  elevated  his  son  Usurtasen  to  the  royal  dig- 
nity, and  reigned  conjointly  with  him  for  six  years, 
before  he  entered  '  the  eternal  abodes.' 

Usurtasen  II.,  who  was  distinguished  by  the  pras- 
nomen  of  Sha-khepr-ra,'  •  •  8'  ^^^  ^  ^'^  reign  of 
thirteen  years  only,  during  which  time  it  does  not  seem 
that  there  occurred  any  events  of  much  importance 
Egypt  was  flourishing,  and  was  sought  by  emigrants 
who  quitted  their  own  less  favoured  countries  to  fix 
their  abode  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile.  Among 
those  whose  coming  is  recoRled  was  a  family  of  Amu, 
Semitic  by  all  appearance,  perhaps  from  Midian,  who, 
to  the  number  of  thirty-seven,  entered  Egypt  in  a  body, 
carrying  their  'little  ones  '  upon  asses,  and  sought  the 
protection  of  the  reigning  Pharaoh  through  his  minis- 
ter.'* Various  circumstances  of  the  scene  illustrate  the 
arrival  in  Egypt  of  the  sons  of  Jacob ;  but  it  is  not 
now  supposed  by  any  one  to  represent  that  occurrence.^ 

*  See  the  Denhmalerf  pt.  ii.  pis.  I  Lepsius  (Koniffsbuch,  Tftf.  vii.  Xo. 
123-33.  181). 

^  Bnigsch,  Jlisfory  of  JEffi/pty\o\,  *  Denkmaler,  pt.  ii.  pis.  131,  133. 
i.  pp.  148  and  150,  Ist'ed.  Coni])are  the  descriptions  of  Birch 

*  The  name  is  given  as  Kha-A^-  j  {Ancient  Egypt,  pp.  06-7)  and 
ra  in  the  English  translation  of ,  Brujrsch  {Hist oiy  of  Egypt ^  vol.  i. 
Brug8ch's  Ef/ypt  (p.  147)  ;  but  it  is    pp.  165-7). 

KhsL-khepr-TUt,  in  the  French  edition  *  Compare  Bunsen,  EgypCs  Piace, 
of  1876,  and  also  in  Bunson  {Egypt's  vol.  ii.  p.  z88 ;  Birch,  Ancient  Egypt, 
Place,  vol.  ii.  p.  022),  who  follows    p.  06 ;  Brugsch,  Iliatory  of  Egypt^ 
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Khnum-hotep  remained  in  favour  under  the  second 
Usurtasen,  who  appointed  his  son  Nekht  to  the  gover- 
norship of  the  Cynopolitan  canton. 

A  third  Usurtasen,  distinguished  by  the  additional 
name  of  Sha-kau-ra,  o  «^,  now  mounted  the  throne. 
We  do  not  know  his  relationship  to  his  predecessor, 
but  it  may  be  assumed  as  probable  that  he  was  either 
his  son  or  his  nephew.  He  reigned,  according  to 
Bnigsch,^  twenty-six,  according  to  Birch,^  thirty-eight 
years,  and  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  monarchs 
of  the  twelfth  dynasty.  Manetho  says,^  that  he  was 
regarded  by  the  Egyptians  as  the  greatest  of  their 
(early  ?)  kings  after  Osiris ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he 
was  in  such  high  repute  with  the  monarchs  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty,  that  they  worshipped  him  as  a  god 
and  built  temples  in  his  honour.*  It  would  seem  that 
these  exceptional  distinctions  were  assigned  to  him 
mainly  for  one  reason.  He  was  regarded  as  the  con- 
queror of  Ethiopia.  Whatever  success  had  previously 
attended  the  efforts  of  his  predecessors  in  tliis  direction, 
UsurUisen  III.  was  the  king  who  broke  the  Ethiopic 
power,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  inflicted  on  '  the  mise- 
nible  Kusli '  a  series  of  defeats,  and  permanently  at- 
tached to  Egypt  the  tract  known  as  Northern  Nubia, 
or  the  entire  valley  of  the  Nile  between  the  first  and 
the  Second  Cataract.  Usurtasen  began  his  military 
oi)erations  in  his  eighth  year,  and  starting  from  Ele- 
phantine in  the  month  Epiphi  (May)  moved  southward 
with  a  fixed  intention,  which  he  expressed  in  an  in- 

Tol.  i.  p.  157,  l8t  ed. ;  Cook  in  the  I  gique  for  1847,  vol.  iv.  pp.  478  et 
Speakers  Comment an/j\o\.  i.  p.  450.  ]  Beqq.  j    Biinsen,  E(jypfs  iHacey  vol. 


*  Hiftory  of  Egyj}tj\o\.\.  p.  120 

*  Anrienf  Etjypt^  p.  G7. 

*  A  p.  Syncell.    Ckronwji'aph .  vol. 
i.  p.  OU,  D. 

*  De    Roufre,    Rev\kt    ArcMol*>' 


ii.  p.  201  ;  Birch,  Ancient  Ef/ypt, 
p.  67  ;  Bru'TSch,  Ilistonj  of  Eijyjyty 
vol.  i.  pp.  1  (J2-4, 1 8t  ed. ;  Wilkinson, 
Topoyraphy  of  Thebes,  pp.  500-2. 
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scriptioii  set  up  upon  the  Elephantine  island,^  of 
reducing  to  subjection  '  the  miserable  land  of  Kashi.' 
His  expedition  was  so  far  successful  that  in  the  same 
year  lie  established  two  forts,  just  below  the  Second 
Cataract,  one  on  either  side  of  the  Nile,  and  set  up  two 
pillars  with  inscriptions  warning  the  black  races  that 
they  were  not  to  proceed  further  northward,  except 
with  the  object  of  importing  into  Egypt  cattle,  oxen, 
goats,  or  asses.^  As,  however,  the  tribes  upon  the  east 
and  south  were  still  unsubdued,  further  eflTorts  were 
needed.  Betweeh  his  eighth  and  hia  sixteenth  year, 
Usurtasen  III.  continued  the  war  with  perseverance 
and  ferocity  in  the  tract  between  the  Nile  and  the  Bed 
Sea,  killing  the  men,  carrying  off  the  women  and  the 
cattle,  setting  fire  to  the  standing  crops,  and  otherwise 
conducting  the  struggle  in  a  way  that '  reminds  us  of 
the  most  infamous  razziiis  in  the  recent  history  of  Afri- 
can warfare.'  ^  Far  from  being  ashamed  of  these  se- 
verities, he  gloried  in  them,  and  pictured  them  on  the 
stone  columns  of  victory  which  in  his  sixteenth  )'ear  lie 
set  up  to  commemorate  his  successes.  Finally,  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  he  again  made  an  expedition  south- 
wards, chastised  '  the  miserable  Kush  '  once  more,  and 
left  a  record  of  his  victory  at  Abydos. 

The  forts  built  by  Usurtasen  to  protect  his  con- 
quests are  still  visible  on  either  bank  of  the  Nile,  a 
little  below  the  Second  Cataract,  and  bear  the  names  of 
Koommeli  and  Semneh.  They  are  massive  construc- 
tions, built  of  numerous  square  blocks  of  granite  and 
sandstone,'*  and  placed  upon   two  stec})  rocks  whicli 


'  BrugBch,  History  of  Bijtjpt^  vol. 
i.  p.  159. 

•^  Ibid.  p.  100.  See  the  Benh- 
miilevj  pt.  ii.  pi.  130  u 


^  Bruprsch,  p.  101 ;  Denhmaler^ 
pt.  ii.  pi.  l.*U)  h. 

*  Biinwin,  Egypt's  Place,  vol,  ii. 
pp.  21)0-1. 
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rise  up  peipendicularly  from  the  river.  The  columns 
on  wliich  he  commemorated  his  conquests  are  also 
visible,*  and  are  covered  with  inscriptions  deeply  cut 
into  the  stone.  One  of  the  inscriptions  tells  us  that 
the  king  had  permitted  the  erection  of  his  statue  at 
Semneh  or  the  neighbourhood ;  ^  but  up  to  the  present 
time  no  traces  of  this  interesting  monument  have  been 
found.  Usurtasen  worked  the  inexhaustible  quarries  of 
Hammamat,  and  set  up  memorials  there,  in  which  he 
professed  himself  a  worshipper  of  the  god  Min,  or 
Kliem  •  In  the  island  of  Sehel  he  exhibited  himself 
as  a  devotee  of  Anka  or  Anuka.^  His  name  appears 
also  at  Assouan  *  (Syene)  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Usurtasen  HI., 
though  regardeil  by  the  Egyptians  themselves  as  one  of 
their  greatest  kings,  and  consequently  deified,  was  in 
reality  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability.  His  actions  may 
have  cx)ntribut€d  to  form  the  character  of  that  ideal  Se- 
soQtris*  whom  the  Egyptians  paraded  before  the  eyes  of 
the  Greeks  and  Bomans  as  their  great  heroic  monarch  ; 
but  there  was  nothing  really  astonishing  in  them, 
nothing  really  admirable.  At  the  head  of  disciplined 
troops  be  gained  repeated  victories  over  the  half-armed 
and  untrained  races,  in  part  negro,  in  part  Ethiopic, 
of  the  south.  By  a  *  continued  merciless  persecution,' " 


'  BniirKh,  JlUtory  of  Egypt  ^  vol. 
L  p.  160,  Itt  ed. 


*  MtiDetho  ffubfltituted  the  name 
of  Se8<i6tris  for  that  of  Unurtofen. 
Bbch  mx%  that  he '  set  up  his  !  according  to  both  Kusebius  and 
WiinXh»^yoX\AncientEg^^'^.  Africanus  (ap.  Syncell.  Chrono- 
ffC>:  hut  the  loscriptioo,  quoU^d  by  graphs  vol.  i.  p.  (Ml  p,  and  p.  \'A)  c), 
Bminich  {Hkt<tu^dtEgifpte,  p.  102)  and  asBigoed  nim  the  actions  which 
IT  statM  that  he  had  given  per-    IlenKlotus  aMrribes  to  that  mon- 


ioo  for  its  erection.  !  arch  (ii.    102-.')).     He  called   the 

'  Lepaiua,  DmkmdUry  pt  ii.  pi.  i  father  of  Itamenes  II.,  not  S««ostriii. 

\Mm,    Tompare  Bruirvch,  y/Mfory    but  Hethos. 


mf  Epffi,  voL  i.  p.  166,  lut  ed.  '  Ikugwh,    Jlittory    of  Egypt ^ 

'  «  I^kmmifr,  pt  iL  pi.  136  b.  vol.  i.  p.  101,  Ist  ed. 

•  Ibid.  pi.  130  c.  I 
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lie  so  far  intimidated  tlieni,  that  they  were  induced  to 
submit  to  Egyptian  supremacy,  and  to  endure  the  loss 
of  freedom  and  independence.  And  he  understood 
the  value  of  fortresses  as  a  means  of  establishing  a 
dominion,  of  rivetting  a  detested  yoke  on  a  proud 
nation's  neck,  and  of  making  revolt  hoi>eless,  if  not 
impossible.  He  was  also  so  far  ambitious,  so  far  de- 
sirous of  ]:>osthumous  fame,  that  he  took  aire  to  have 
his  deeds  declared  in  words,  and  'graven  with  an  iron 
pen  in  the  rock  for  ever.'  ^  But  in  this  respect  he 
merely  followed  the  previous  traditional  practice  of  the 
Eg5^)tian  kings,  while  in  his  conquests  he  only  a  little 
exceeded  the  limits  reached  by  more  than  one  of  his 
predecessors.  What  gave  him  his  fame  was  the  fact 
that,  having  finally  settled  Ethiopia,  he  was  the  king  to 
whom  its  conquest  was  attributed ;  ^  and  as  this  was 
the  only  considerable  tract  which  the  monarchs  of  the 
old  empire  subjugated,  those  of  the  new,  bent  upon 
conquest  themselves,  singled  him  out  for  approval  and 
admiration.  When  temples  had  been  built  in  his 
honour,  and  he  had  been  put  on  a  par  with  the  gods 
Totun  and  Kneph,^  mythic  details  naturally  clustered 
about  his  name  ;  the  Sesostris  legend  grew  up ;  Usur- 
tasen  became  a  giant  more  than  seven  feet  high,*  and 
the  conqueror  of  Ethiopia,  Europe,  and  Asia ;  his 
stelce  were  said  to  be  found  in  Palestine,  Asia  Minor, 
Scythia,  and  Thrace  ;  ^  he  left  a  colony  at  Colchis  ;  ^ 
dug  all  the  canals  by  which  Egypt  was  in  its  most 


* .  .Tod  xix.  24.  graph,  l.s.c. 


2  Herod,  ii.  110. 

3    1 

Theb 


*  rierod.  ii.   103-6.    The  sculp- 

^  Wilkiiifton,       Topography      of    tares   in   Asia  Minor  ascribed    by 
Thfbvs,   p.   Wl  :    Bunsen,  Eggpfs    Ilerotlotus  to  Sesostn8  an»  thouirht 
iVffc^,  vol.ii.  p.  2i>l ;  l^rujrsch,  Ilist.    bv  Mr.  Sayce  to  be  Ilittite.     They 
(if  Egf/pt,  vol.  i.  pp.  1G2-4,  1st  ed.    I  are  certainly  not  Egyptian. 
"  *  Manetho  ap.  Syncell.   Chrono-  i      ^  Ibid.  ii.  103. 
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flourishing  period  intersected ;  invented  geometry ;  and 
set  up  colossi  above  fifty  feet  in  lieipht  I  ^ 

According  to  M.  Lenormant,^  Usiirtasen  III.  was 
buried  in  one  of  the  brick  pyramids  at  Dashoor ;  but 
this  is  not  generally  admitted  by  Eg}'ptologists.  Tlie 
fragment  of  a  cartouche  found  by  Perring  in  the  debris 
of  the  north  pyramid  is  quite  insufficient  to  prove  the 
supposed  interment,  since  the  terminal  element  of  a 
royal  name,  which  was  all  that  the  cartouche  contained, 
was  one  common  to  many  monarchs.^ 

The  successor  of  Usurtasen  III.  was  another  Amen- 
emhat,  the  third  of  the  name  There  is  monumental 
evidence  that  he  held  the  throne  lor  forty-two  years,* 
and,  as  this  is  the  exact  number  of  vears  assi^neil  t.) 
him  by  the  Turin  jwpyrus,  we  may  conclude  that  such 
was  the  full  length  of  his  reign.  The  official  name  which 
he  assumed  on  ascending  the  throne  was  Ba-n^nat, 
^    ^V^r^.     This  title  is  one  of  greater  significance 

than  usual,  since  it  mav  be  translated  *the  sun  of  jus- 
tice  *  or  *  of  righteousness,'  and  would  naturally  imply 
a  special  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  monarch  who  bore 
it,  to  rule  justly  and  equitably  over  all  his  subjects. 
Amenemhat*s  reign  corresj)onded  to  this  taking  an- 
nouncement. Instead  of  following  in  his  predecessor's 
footsteps,  and  directing  the  fon.*es  of  Kgypt  to  the  occu- 
pation of  new  territory,  he,  after  one  war  with  the 
negroes,*  which  was  i)erhaps  provokeil  by  an  incursion, 
threw  the  whole  energy  of  himself  and  j)eople  into  the 
ar(-ompli>hment  of  an  enterprise  from  which  no  glory 
was  to  be  derived  beyond  that  which  is  justly  due  to 

*  lUrod.  ii.  inW- 10.  hor,   Aiu«*niMiiIiat   II.,  Neft-r^hul 'p 

*  ManufI    iCJii»inire    Ancienne^    II..  mul  uthrri*. 

vol,  i.  p.  iWI.  *  Hrr^'h,    Hirtory    of    Kjftfitt^ 

*  A9  IQ  }leu4uLVr'T%,  Men-kau-    \ol.  i.  p.  171,  Ut  ed.        '^  lUd. 
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tlie  conception  and  prosecution  of  wise  measures  tend- 
ing to  increase  greatly  tlie  prosj^erity  of  a  numerous 
people.  Egypt  depends  for  its  productiveness  wholly 
upon  the  Nile,  which  each  year  at  the  time  of  the 
inundation  spreads  a  fresh  deposit  of  the  richest  allu- . 
vium  over  the  entire  region  to  which  the  waters  extend 
at  their  highest.  The  uniformity  of  nature,  even  in 
those  operations  which  seem  most  irregular,  is  sur- 
prising ;  and  the  inundation  not  only  occurs  without 
fail  year  after  year,  but  begins  and  ends  at  the  same 
time  of  year  almost  to  a  day,  and  for  the  most  part 
observes  a  remarkable  regularity  in  the  height  to 
which  it  reaches,  and  the  limits  whereto  it  extends.* 
Still,  there  are  occasions  when  this  uniformity  is  broken 
in  upon.  Now  and  then  the  rains  in  Abyssinia, 
which  are  the  true  cause  of  the  annual  overOow,  fall 
loss  iJentifully  than  usual,  and  the  rise  of  the  river  is 
somewhat,  or  even  considerably,  below  the  average. 
The  hearts  of  the  Egyptians  imder  these  circumstances 
grow  faint.  Only  the  lands  close  to  the  river  bank 
are  iiiimdated  ;  those  at  a  greater  distance  lie  parched 
and  arid  throughout  the  entire  summer,  and  fail  to 
produce  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  spike  of  corn.  Famine 
stares  the  people  in  the  face  ;  and  unless  large  suj)plies 
of  grain  have  been  laid  up  in  store  previously,  or  can 
be  readily  imported,  the  actual  starvation  of  thousands 
is  the  necessary  consequence/^  On  the  other  hand, 
{sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  fountains  of  the  heavens 
are  opened,  and,  the  Abyssinian  rainfidl  being  exces- 
sive, the   river    rises   beyond    the    expected   height. 


'  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  2(). 
-  On  Kjryptian  famines,  see  tbo 
Bcficription  ae  tEijyptr,  vol.  vii.  p. 


tory  of  Egypt,  vol.  i.  pp.  203-4,  lat 
ed.*;  iJirch,  Ancient  Egyfvt.,  p.  08; 
Kawlinaon,   Historical  Illustrations 


332;   and  compare  Brugsch,  His- l  of  the  Old  Testament,  pp  61-2. 
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Calamitous  results  at  once  ensue.  The  mounds  erected 
to  protect  the  cities,  the  villages,  and  tlie  pasture 
lands,  are  surmounted  or  washed  away ;  the  houses, 
built  often  of  mud,  collapse ;  cattle  are  drowned ; 
human  life  itself  is  imperilled,  and  the  evils  suffered 
are  almost  worse  than  those  which  follow  upon  a 
deficient  flood. ^  To  save  Egypt  from  the  two  opposite 
dangers  arising  from  an  excessive  and  a  defective  Nile, 
hydraulic  works  are  required  on  the  largest  scale ; 
reservoirs  have  to  be  provided  of  vast  extent,  wherein 
the  superfluous  water  of  an  overabundant  inundation 
may  be  hoarded  and  detained,  the  pressure  upon  em- 
bankments being  thus  relieved  ;  and  from  which  again 
the  precious  fluid  may  be  dispensed  in  the  case  of  a 
deficient  Nile,  and  the  niggardliness  of  nature  compen- 
sated by  the  providence  and  care  of  man.  It  is  doubt- 
fill  whether  all  has  ever  been  done  in  this  matter  that 
might  be  done ;  but  at  any  rate  it  is  clear  that  Amen- 
emhat  TIL  made  one  great  eflbrt  in  the  right  direction, 
accomplished  one  most  important  work  of  the  kind, 
and  that  with  an  en<;ineering  skill  and  ability  that  are 
above  all  praise.  Taking  advantage  of  the  existence 
of  a  natural  depression  in  the  desert  to  the  west  of 
E^gypt,'  extending  over  an  area  of  nearly  400  square 
miles,  he  forme<l  in  the  south-eastern  {Kirt  of  this  s[)ace 
a  vast  artificial  l)asin  or  lake — known  to  the  Greeks 
Lake  Mceris  • — which  extended  from  north  to  south 


valley  of  the  Nile :  the  lower  part 
uf  the  Favouni  in  l.'M)  feet  helow  it. 
*  HenMl.  ii.  101,  UU;  Diod.  Sic. 
i.  06;  Strah.  xvii.  1,  J  iJ7.  The 
oM  notion  that  thn  n)rket-el-K«»- 
roun  repreiientH  the  I«ake  MoBris, 
thou^rh  supporte<i  hv  th*»  important 
authority  of  Jomaiii   {De$cripium 


*  Gooipare  above,  vol.  i.  p.  172; 
t  Bnigwh,  Jlistory  of  Et/y/tt, 

ToL  i.  p.  16(»,  iHt  ed.;  Itirrh, 
A»€umi  Effjfff,  p.  OH :  lieuonuant, 
Mmtmd  dHuimrt  Afie%r%\ne^  vol.  L 

^afis. 

*  The  deMrt    (renerallv  ia   con- 
Mj  above    the  level  of  the 


▼OL.   11. 
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a  distance  of  fourteen  miles/  and  from  east  to  west  a 
distance  varying  from  six  miles  to  eleven.  The  area 
of  the  lake  is  estimated  at  405,479,000  square  metres,' 
or  about  480,000,000  square  yards.  It  occupied  an 
elevated  position  between  two  comparatively  low 
tracts,  the  valley  of  the  Nile  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
north-western  portion  of  the  Fayoum  upon  the  other. 
A  canal,  derived  from  the  Bahr  Yousuf^  or  western 
branch  of  the  Nile,  cut  partly  in  the  rock,'  supplied  the 
lake  with  water,  when  the  Nile  was  high,  and  afforded 
a  sensible  relief  in  times  of  pressure  from  high  flood. 
Through  the  same  canal  water  could  be  drawn  from 
the  lake  when  the  Nile  was  low,  and  a  large  tract 
along  the  base  of  the  Libyan  range  could  thus  be  irri- 
gated, which  a  low  inundation  did  not  reach.*  At  the 
same  time,  all  that  portion  of  the  Fayoum  which  lay 
outside  the  lake,  to  the  north  and  west,  or  about  three- 
fourths  of  its  surface,  might  be  kept  under  constant 
cultivation  by  means  of  the  water  which  could  be  sup- 
plied to  it  from  the  great  reservoir.  A  vast  dam  or 
dyke,  forty  feet  high  in  places,  partly  of  solid  masonry, 
partly  of  earth  and  pebbles,  formed  the  boundary  of 


de  VEgypie, '  Antiquity/  vol.  i.  pp. 
79-114),  is  now  pretty  generally 
exploded.  The  investigations  of 
M.  Linant  de  Bellefonds,  embodied 
in  his  work,  Mhnoire  sur  le  lac 
Mfp.ris  (Alexandria,  1843),  satisfied 
Wilkinson  (Rawlinson's  Ilerodo- 
ius,  vol.  ii.  p.  226,  note  ',  3rd  edit.) 
and  even  Bunsen  {Egypt^s  Place^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  328-60) ;  aiid  his  con- 
clusions iiave  been  adopted  by  al- 
most all  recent  critics.  They  are. 
however,  curiously  misrepresented 
by  Dean  Blakesley  {Heroaottui  with 
a  Cojnmentaryj  vol.  i.  pp.  303-8). 

*  See  the  map  opposite,   which 
follows  M.  Linant  de  Bellefonds, 


and  compare  Herod,  ii.  149,  whieh 
gives  the  lake  this  direction.  The 
Birket-el-Keroun  runs  nearly  ttonxL 
east  to  west. 

'  Linant  de  Bellefonds,  Miinudrtf 
p.  20. 

*  Ibid.  I).  13. 

*  Herod,  ii.  140;  Strab.  xvii.  1, 
§  37.  The  calculations  of  M.  Linant 
de  Bellefonds  (pp.  22-24)  show  that 
the  waters  of  toe  lake,  besides  ir- 
rigating the  northern  and  western 
portions  of  the  Fayoum,  would  have 
sufHcod  for  the  supply  of  the  whole 
western  bank  of  the  Jfile  from  Beni- 
Souef  to  the  embouchure  at  Cano- 
pus  during  one  half  of  the  year. 


.( 
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the  reservoir  to  the  north  and  west,  while  southward 
and  eastward  it  extended  to  the  range  of  hills  which 
separates  between  the  basin  of  the  Fayoum  and  the  Nile 
valley.  The  artificial  barrier  ran  a  Uttle  east  of  north, 
from  Talut  in  the  south  to  Biamo  in  the  centre  of  the 
Fayoum,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles ;  at  Biamo  it  made 
a  right  angle,  and  was  then  carried  in  a  line  a  little 
south  of  east  from  Biamo,  past  El  Ellam  and  El  Edoua, 
to  the  eastern  range  in  about  lat.  29^  26',  making  a 
distance  of  about  twelve  miles  more.  Thus  the  entire 
dyke  had  a  length  of  twenty-seven  miles,  and,  if  it  be 
regarded  as  averaging  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  at 
leasit  the  same  in  width,^  would  have  contained  a  mass 
of  material  amounting  to  nearly  forty-eight  millions  of 
cubic  yards,  or  three-sevenths  more  than  the  cubic 
contents  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Ghizeh.^  In  con- 
nection with  the  canal  and  reservoir,  a  system  of 
sluices  and  floodgates  was  set  up,  whereby  the  flow  of 
the  water  was  regulated  as  the  interests  of  agriculture 
required.* 

At  the  same  time  special  pains  were  taken  to  ascer- 
tain beforehand  what  the  rise  of  the  Nile  was  likely  to 
be  ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  Nilometer  was  established 
at  the  newly  occupied  station  of  Semneh,  where  from 
the  time  of  Amenemhat  III.  the  height  of  the  inun- 
dation was  duly  marked  upon  the  rocky  bank  of  the 
river,  with  a  short  inscription  giving  the  regnal  year  of 
the  monarch.^  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  average 


*  Towards  iht  north  the  width    by  AoienemhAt  III.  were  an  vMt  aa 
of  tbeembAnkment,  according  to  M.    thope  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  and 
da  BeUefiinds   (p.    Ill),  wan  iirty    conftideraUy  more  uifeful.    {\tannri 
wmitmj  or  nearly  200  feet ;  but  this  !  dUitioire  Amrimne^  vol.  i.  p.  .^51.) 
could  be  only  at  the  baae.  |      '  Diud.  Sic.  i.  6J,  $  2  ;  Stiab.  \.fM. 

'  M.  Lenomiant  observea,  with  ;      *  liruir^h.     Hitiorjf   of  Eifypi^ 
'  »,  that  the  works  construct«d  i  toI.  L  p.  lO?,  1st  ed. 
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annual  rise  under  Ameneinhat  at  Semneh  in  Nubia  ex- 
ceedal  that  of  tlie  present  day  by  more  than  twenty- 
three  feet.^  As  the  rise  in  Egypt  itself  seems  to  be 
nearly  the  same  now  as  under  the  twelfth  dynasty,' 
we  must  account  for  the  difference  at  Semneh  by  local 
causes  ;  the  course  of  tlie  Nile  must  have  been  anciently 
blocked  by  rocks  which  have  given  way,  and  the 
water  must  thus  have  been  held  back  in  Nubia,  and 
prevented  from  flowing  off  rapidly.  No  great  differ- 
ence would  have  been  produced  in  Egypt  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  obstacles,  except  perhaps  that  the  inun- 
dation would  have  come  on  somewhat  more  rapidly, 
and  its  duration  have  been  a  little  diminished. 

While  engaged  in  the  completion  of  his  great  work 
of  utility  in  the  region  of  the  Fayoum,  Amenembat 
also  undertook  some  constructions,  in  its  neighbourhood, 
of  an  ornamental  and  artistic  character.  At  a  point  on 
the  eastern  side  of  his  reservoir,  projecting  into  it 
towards  the  west,  he  built  what  seems  really  to  have 
been  a  palace,  but  what  the  Greeks  and  Romans  called  a 
' Labyrinth,' '  and  believed  to  be  an  architectiu*al  puzzle.* 
It  was  constructed  of  white  silicious  limestone  and  red 
granite,^  and  comprised,  we  are  told,^  3,000  chambers, 
half  above  ground,  and  half  below  it.  Besides  cham- 
bers, it  poi>8essed  numerous  colonnades  and  courts, 
covered  with  sculptures,  and  roofed,  Herodotus  says,^ 
with  stone.     At  one  corner  was  a  pyramid,  240  feet 


*  Bruprsch,  1.b.c.  Compare  Birch, 
Ancient  Etjypty  p.  00. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  21,  note  *. 

'  Ilerod.  ii.  148;  Manetho  ap. 
Svncell.  Chronograph,  vol.  i.  pp. 
59-60;  Diod.  Sic.  L  61;  Strab. 
xvii.  1,  §  ^\  &c. 

*  See  Plin.  H,  N.  xxxvU.  13, 


where  the  work  of  Amenemhat  ia 
compared  with  that  ascribed  to 
Doedalus  in  Crete. 

*  Wilkinson  in  the  author's  J7«- 
rodotus,  vol.  ii.  p.  220,  note  *,  Srd 
ed. 

•  Herod,  ii.  148. 
7  Ibid. 
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.high,  according  to  our  authority,  and,  according  to 
modern  measurements,  300  feet  square  at  the  base.^ 

To  supply  the  materials  for  his  constructions, 
Amenemhat  had  recourse  to  the  quarries  of  Hamma- 
m&t,  where  inscriptions  belonging  to  his  reign  ^  record 
the  instructions  which  he  gave  to  his  officers  on  vari- 
ous occasions,  and  in  one  instance  his  own  personal 
presence  in  connection  with  ornamental  work  for  the 
Fayoum,  including  a  colossal  statue  of  himself  to  be 
bei  up  at  the  provincial  capital.' 

He  also  worked  the  mines  of  the  Sinaitic  region, 
both  those  of  Wady  Magharah  and  tlie  more  recently 
established  ones  of  the  Sarabit-el-Ehadim.  At  both 
places  there  are  tablets  executed  during  his  reign ;  and 
at  the  former  they  are  numerous,  and  cover  the  period 
extending  from  his  second  to  his  forty-second  year.* 
At  the  Sarabit-el-Khadim,  they  include  a  notice  of  the 
erection  of  a  temple  to  Athor,*  the  rejmted  *  mistress ' 
of  the  country,  who  at  once  presided  over  the  copj)er 
mines  and  was  the  '  lady  of  turquoises.'  ^ 

Amenemhat  III.  was  succeeded  by  another  monarch 
of  the  same  name,  whom  Manetho  calls  Ammenemes,^ 
and  to  whom  he  assigns  a  reign  of  eight  years.  The 
Turin  papyrus  gives  him  nine  years,  three  months,  and 
seventeen  days,  which  is  probably  the  true  duration  of 

bis  reign.     His  sister,  Sabak-nefru-ra,  o  ^5^  I  \i 

whom  he  seems  to  have  dissociated,  reigned  conjointly 
with  him  during  the  Lost  four  years  of  this  period. 

'  BonMO,  EffypCi  Place ,  vol.  ii.        ^  nircli,  Ancit^ii  Eaypt^  p.  (HK 
opp.  Vl  (UU.  {      ^  R^artU  of  the  raM,  vol.  viii. 

S  l}enkmtder,  pt.  ii.  pi.  \IV\.  p.  (K). 

•  RnigM-h,    lliaiory    of   J'^yp^^        '  Ap.Syncell.  C%r<wMyriy»A.vol.i. 
ToL  i.  p.  171,  lit  tsd.  p.  00,  A. 

«  lUd. 
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Both  appear  to  have  interested  themselves  in  the  works 
of  the  Fayoum,  where  their  names  are  found/  and 
where  they  are  thought  by  some  to  have  been  in- 
terred.^ The  two  pyramids  crowned  with  colossal 
statues,  seen  by  Herodotus  to  rise  out  of  the  waters 
of  the  Lake  Moeris,'  are  identified  with  the  stone 
bases  now  existing  at  Biamo,*  at  the  north-western 
angle  of  the  lake,  and  are  thought  to  have  borne  the 
effigies  of  these  monarchs,  whose  names  have  been 
found  on  various  blocks  of  stone  in  this  region.  Amen- 
emhat  IV.  seems  also  to  have  worked  the  mines  of  the 
Wady  Magharah  and  the  Sarabit-el-Khadim,^  where 
the  labours  of  the  workmen  were  still  rewarded  by  rich 
yields  of  copper  and  mafka^  But  the  period  is,  on 
the  whole,  one  upon  which  the  monuments  throw  little 
light.  As  so  often  happens,  a  djmasty  of  unusual 
vigour  and  energy  expires  amid  clouds  and  darkness ; 
abnormal  effort  is  succeeded  by  dulness  and  inaction, 
life  and  movement  by  exhaustion ;  nor  is  it  until  a 
considerable  space  has  passed  that  the  roll  of  history 
once  more  unfolds  to  us  events  of  interest  and  per- 
sonages of  importance. 

It  has  been  said  that  Egypt  under  this  dynasty 
enjoyed  its  apogee,  and  that  its  civilisation  attained  now 
the  fullest  expansion  which  it  ever  reached  under  the 


*  Dmkmaler^    pt.    ii.     pi.    140.  j  statues.     (Bunsen,    E(f}fpt*9  Ftacff 


(•ompare  Brugach,  History  of 
t^ypty  vol.  i.  p.  174,  Ist  ed. ;  Bircli, 
AyiciefU  Egypt^  p.  73. 

'  Birch,  p.  72 ;  Bunsen,  EgypVs 
Place,  vol.  ii.  p.  373. 

'  Herod,  ii.  140.  Herodotus  pro- 
bably beheld  lAke  Mosris  from 
the  site  of  the  Labyrinth.  At  the 
horizon,  between  seven  and  eight 
miles  off,  he  would  see  the  pyra- 


vol.  ii.  pi.  XX.  opp.  p.  373.)  The  lake 
would  fonn  Iiis  horizon  on  either 
side  of  the  pyramids,  and  he  would 
not  be  able  to  see  that  it  did  not 
extend  beyond  Biamo. 

*  Bunsen,  vol.  ii.  p.  364. 

*  Birch,  Ancient  Bgypf^y  p.  73. 

'  The  mafka  of  the  hieroffly^i- 
cal  inscriptions  is  regarded  by  Dr. 
Brugsch  as  '  the  turquoise '  (Hh- 


mids  of  Biamo  crowned  with  their  |  tory  of  Eyypff  vol.  i.  p.  172,  Igt  ed.). 
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Pharaohs.^  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  balancing 
one  period  against  another  in  the  history  of  a  civilised 
state,  and  in  deciding  when,  on  the  whole,  the  highest 
perfection  was  arrived  at.  In  our  own  country  the 
Elizabethan  age  has  its  admirers ;  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  is  by  some  regarded  as  the  true  Augustan  period  ; 
while  there  is  a  class  which  maintains  that  no  former 
period  equab  the  glories  of  the  present  day.  There  are 
various  grounds  on  which  the  times  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  dynasties  may  be  upheld  as  the  culmi- 
nating period  of  Egyptian  greatness,  alike  in  arms  and 
in  arts ;  but  the  eulc^y  which  has  been  passed  upon 
the  period  of  the  twelfth,  even  if  it  be  undue,  has 
beyond  a  doubt  some  important  grounds  on  which  it 
may  support  itself. 

Civilisation,  as  observed  in  the  preceding  chapter,* 
took  from  the  time  of  the  eleventh  dynasty,  and  under 
the  presidency  of  Thebes,  a  practical  and  utilitarian 
turn.  The  great  efforts  of  the  principal  monarchs  of 
both  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  dynasties  had  very 
markedly  this  character.  New  openings  were  made 
for  trade,  new  routes  established  and  provided  with 
wells  and  guards,  forts  built  to  check  invasion,  mines 
worked,  the  Nile  carefully  watched  and  measiu-ed,  and 
finally  a  huge  reservoir  made,  and  a  gigantic  system 
of  irrigation  established  in  the  Fayoum  and  along  the 
whole  of  the  western  bank  of  the  river  from  IJeni-Souef 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Commercial  in- 
lercounie  was  at  the  same  time  established  with  the 
Nubians,  who  furnished  cattle,  gold,  and  slaves ;  with 
the  East  African  tribes  (and  through  them  with  Arabia, 


'  LraonBAOt,  Manuel  (Flliitoire  Anciennff  vol.  i.  p.  353. 
•  Staprm,  p.  130. 
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and  perliaps  India)  for  spices,  gums,  rare  woods, 
precious  stones,  and  wonderful  animals ;  and  with  the 
Syrians  for  kohl  or  stibium,^  ladanum,  and  balsam.' 
Foreign  emigrants  were  readily  received  into  the 
country,  and  brought  with  them  novelties  in  dress  and 
customs,  perhaps  sometimes  new  inventions  or  even 
new  arts.^  Luxury  increased.  Palaces  were  painted 
and  adorned  with  gold ;  *  carpets  were  s])read  upon 
their  floors ;  ^  and  the  number  of  courts  and  chambers 
was  multiplied  beyond  former  precedent.^  Varieties  in 
dress  were  introduced.  While  the  simple  linen  tunic 
still  contented  the  great  mass  of  men,  there  were  some 


Dresses  worn  under  the  Twelfth  Dynasty. 


'  Brt^rscli,  Jlutonj  of  Egypt, 
vol.  i.  ]).  157,  Iflt  od. ;  liircb,  An- 
vimt  Etjyptf  p.  00. 

*  (iiiii.  xxxvii.  25. 

'  »St?e  the  Dtmkmaler,  pt.  ii.  pla. 
1 31-iJ.  Tht?  six-stringed  lyre  carried 
by  one  of  the  immigrants  (pi.  13:5) 
is  of  a  form  quite  new  in  Lgypt  at 
the  period. 

*  Itecords  of  the  Past,  vol.  ii.  pp. 


14-15,  §  13. 

«  Ibid.  p.  12,  §  0. 

•  Herod,  ii.  14S.  Allowing  for 
a  large  amount  of  exaggeration,  we 
must  still  conclude  fi-om  the  ac- 
count given  by  this  writer,  that  the 
number  of  anaitments  in  the  palace, 
known  as  *  the  Labyrinth/  wad  pro- 
digious. 
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who  affected  a  more  elaborate  style  of  costume,  and 
wore,  besides  the  tunic,  a  cape  over  their  shoulders, 
and  a  second  tunic,  of  a  thinner  material,  over  the  first, 
or  even  a  long  robe,  reaching  nearly  to  the  ankles.^ 
Bracelets  and  anklets  were  inlaid  with  precious  stones, 
and  the  former  worn  by  both  men  and  women,  but  the 
latter  by  women  only.*  Men  had  sometimes  artificial 
beards,  which  seem  to  have  been  attached  to  the 
wig.*  The  low-backed  chair  without  arms  was  still  in 
common  use ;  but  another  is  seen,  which  has  a  high 
back,  and  also  arms.*  Houses  began  to  be  adorned 
with  colonnades,  the  pillars  of  which  imitated  the  lotus 
blossom.  Field  sports  were  pursued  with  increased 
ardour.  Gentlemen  of  the  highest  rank  not  only 
indulged  in  fowling,  as  formerly,  but  speared  fish  with 
their  own  hand,  and  hunted  the  lion  ^  and  the  antelo})e. 


.\Ni 


\ 


£L 


Dog  rftembling  a  Turoppit. 

Great  attention  was  paid  to  the  breed  of  dogs,  and 
fleveral  new  types  were  produced,  more  e.sj)eciidly  one 
with  short  legs,  resembling  the  modern  turnspit.^  In 
moving  about  their  estates,  the  grandees  had  them- 


'  DrrnkmrnUr^  pt.  ii.  pi.  IM^  b,  d^  e, 

•  l\nd.  pin.  12H  and  120. 

•  Iliid.  pU  ]20-iai>. 

^  Ibid.  i>l.  V2H,  upper  line. 

•  A  lion  is  repreneii  ted  as  wounded 
Vt  two  arrowK  in  one  of  th«  scenes 
4«picted  upon  the  tonib  of  Khnum- 
kotep  {I/enkmdlfr,  pt.  ii.  pi.  132). 
Tbftt  kingi  hunted  the  lioo  at  this 


period  appean*  from  the  *  Instruc- 
tions of  Auieni*mhat*  {JieconU  of 
the  rati,  vol.  i\.j.  14). 

*  liirch  in  Trantartions  of  the 
Soctettf  of  Biblical  ArcAttttlopjf,  vol. 
iv.  p.  \7f.  rompari*  the  Dmkmaler, 
pt.  li.  jpl.  I'U  ;  and  for  other  varie- 
ties of  the  cauine  species  see  pis. 
132  and  134. 
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selves  carried  in  highly  ornamented  litters,  which  were 
slung  on  two  poles  and  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four 
men.^  To  amuse  their  leisure  hours  in  their  homes, 
they  admitted  into  their  apartments  professional  tum- 
blers,* who  were  generally  fair-haired  and  light-com- 
plexioned,  and  are  thought  to  have  been  Libyans  from 
the  northern  parts  of  Africa.' 

Architecture  somewhat  lowered  its  pretensions. 
Instead  of  the  enormous  pyramids  of  the  early  period, 
the  kings  now  constructed  for  their  tombs  either 
pyramids  of  moderate  size,  or  merely  imderground 
chambers,*  upon  which  they  emplaced  other  buildings. 
The  style  of  their  temples  seems  to  have  been  massive, 
but  wanting  in  ornamentation.  They,  however,  intro- 
duced certain  new  features  into  their  architectural  works 
which  were  striking,  and  employed  others  upon  a  scale 
which  had  not  been  previously  adopted.  Of  the  latter 
kind  was  their  use  of  the  obelisk,^  wliile  under  the 
former  head  must  be  classed  their  erection  of  colossal 
statues  upon  the  top  of  truncated  pyramids.^  In  some 
of  their  buildings  they  fastened  the  stones  together 
with  metal  cramps.^  If  the  Labyrinth,  as  seen  by 
Herodotus,  was  really  the  work  of  a  king  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty,®  we   must  ascribe   to   the   period   a  certain 


'  DrnkmalPTj  pt.  ii.  pi.  126.  For 
a  representation,  see  aoove,  vol.  i. 
p.  5.35. 

*  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  274 ;  and 
compare  Denkmiiler,  pt.  ii.  pi.  120, 
upper  line. 

*  Bni«r8ch,  Hhtory  of  Egyptf 
vol.  i.  pp.  0  and  176,  Ut  ed. 

*  Ilerod.  ii.  148. 

^  On  the  earlj  date  at  which  the 
form  of  the  obelisk  was  known  to 
the  P^ryptians,  see  above,  p.  57. 

^  Herod,  ii.  140.     It  is  clear  that 


a  pyramid  must  have  been  truncated 
to  allow  of  the  superimposition  of 
a  colossal  statue.  The  combina- 
tion can  scarcely  have  been  very 
satisfactory.  (See  Bunsen's  at- 
tempted restoration  of  the  two  py- 
ramids of  Biamo,  Egyp^a  JHacfj 
vol.  ii.  pi.  20.) 

'  Jtecm-ds  of  the  Patt^  vol.  iL  p. 
15. 

^  Probably  it  had  been  greatly 
added  to  by  later  kingrs  before  the 
time  of  Herodotus^s  \isit. 
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amount  of  architectural  magnificence,  though  in  any 
case  the  admiration  of  Herodotus  for  the  edifice  seems 
to  have  been  overstrained  and  beyond  its  merits.^ 

The  fluted  columns,  which  have  been  called  'Proto- 
Doric,'  *  belong  to  the  times  whereof  we  are  speaking,^ 
and  were  used  in  the  facades  of  excavated  tombs  con- 
structed for  themselves  and  their  families  by  the  nobles. 
These  tombs  were  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  and  in 
some  instances  most  elaborately  carved  and  painted 
with  scenes  fix)m  real  life,  similar  in  their  general 
character  to  those  of  the  Pyramid  period.*  The  reliefs 
are  remarkable  for  harmony,  elegance,  and  delicacy  of 
workmanship,^  but  have  less  vigour,  less  reality  and 
life,  than  those  of  the  first  period.  Conventionalism  is 
more  apparent  in  them  ;  hieratic  canons  are  in  force ; 
and  each  figure  is  designed  with  strict  regard  to  an 
established  law  of  pro[x>rtions.  Sculpture  ^in  the 
round '  reaches  a  higher  degree  of  excellence ;  and  a 
fragment  from  a  colossal  statue  of  King  Usurtasen  I., 
di2K.*overed  at  Tanis,  and  now  in  tlie  Berlin  Museum, 
is  viewed  as  *  the  chef  cTcetivre  of  the  art  of  the  first 
empire,'  and  as  leaving  little  to  be  desired.^ 

The  cliief  modifications  of  the  religion  worthy  of 
remark  are,  first,  the  distinct  elevation  of  Amnion  to 
the  headship  of  the  Pantheon,  indicateil  by  the  erection 
in  his  honour  of  the  great  temple  at  the  capiUil,  by  the 
position  which  he  occupies  on  the  obelisk  of  Usur- 


"  WUldMon  in  Um  auUior  t  H^  *  See  esp«cUllj  the  tomb  of 
rodoimst  tuL  ii.  p.  220,  note  '.  3rd  Khnum-hotep»  repnvenU»d  in  th« 
•d.  >  Denkmaler,  pt.  ii.  plA.  1:2<m32. 

*  Sm  above,  ToL  i.  p.  213.  *  Ix^norinant.  l.it.c. 

p.  194, 1ft  ed.;  Lenormant,  Manufi  ,  i.  p.  178,  Ut  ed. 
^Uktoirw  Aneietme,  vol.  i.  p.  353. 
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tasen  I.  in  the  Fayoum/  and  by  tlie  frequent  employ- 
ment of  his  name  as  an  element  in  the  appellations 
of  kings  and  other  great  personages ;  *  secondly,  the 
advance  of  Sabak  from  a  local  and  subordinate  position 
to  one  of  high  rank  among  the  universal  divinities  of 
the  country;^  and  thirdly,  the  more  positive  and 
general  recognition  of  the  absolute  divinity  of  the  kings. 
Sabak's  advance  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
prominence  given  to  the  canton  of  the  Fayoum  by  the 
later  monarchs  of  the  dynasty,  since  the  crocodile-headed 
god  had  been  from  a  very  ancient  date  the  special  local 
deity  of  that  district,  and  the  crocodile  itself  was  always 
viewed  as  sacred  there.  Ammon's  elevation  is  more 
difficult  to  account  for,  since  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  anciently  of  much  account  in  Thebes,*  if  he 
was  even  known  there,  which  is  doubtful.  His  position 
seems  the  result  of  the  accident  that  a  private  individual, 
in  whose  name  his  was  the  chief  element,  happened  to 
raise  himself  to  the  throne.  Amenemhat  I.  at  once 
began  the  temple,  which  gradually  became  the  greatest 
in  Egypt ;  his  son,  Usurtasen  I.,  continued  this  work, 
and  assigned  to  Ammon  the  first  and  highest  place  on 
his  Fayoum  obelisk ;  he  also  gave  to  his  eldest  son  the 
name  of  Amen-i,^  and  to  another,  apparently,  that 
of   Amenemhat.     Henceforth  Ammon's  place  at  the 


^  Supra,  p.  149.  Ammon  holds 
the  first  place  in  the  highest  com- 
partment on  this  monmnent. 

*  See  Brugsch,  History  of  Egypt, 
vol.  i.  pp.  136,  146,  1st  ed. ;  Birch, 
Omde  to  Galleries,  pp.  20,  27,  32, 
33,  34,  &c. 

^  Sahak  is  represented  in  the 
third  line  of  the  Fayoum  obelisk, 
and  is  placed  on  a  par  with  Thoth, 


and  before  Kneph,  Sati,  Shu,  Athor, 
Khem,  and  Horus.  {Denkfnaler,  pt. 
ii.  pi.  110.)  His  name  becomes  an 
element  in  royal  and  other  appel- 
lations. (Brugsch,  History  of  Egypt, 
vol.  i.  p.  174,  Isted. ;  Bircn,  Quids 
to  Galleries,  pp.  26,  20,  27,  81,  &c.) 

*  Compare  above,  p.  138. 

*  Brugsch,  History  of  Egypt,  vol. 
i.  p.  136,  Ist  ed. 
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head  of  the  Theban  gods  was  well  ascertained,  and 
the  predominance  of  Thebes  in  the  later  history  gave 
him  ultimately  a  pre-eminence  over  all  the  other  deities 
throughout  Egypt. 

The  ^lia^t-divinity  of  the  kings  had  always  been 
a9serte<l  by  themselves,  and  no  doubt  in  the  language 
of  adulation  familiar  to  courtiers  it  had  occasionally 
been  admitted,  even  fiom  an  early  date.  But  it  is  not 
till  the  time  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  that  acknowledg- 
ments, made  in  the  most  naif  and  innocent  fashion, 
become  common  and  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  course. 
•  When  I  was  -brought  to  Egypt,'  says  Saneha,  *  it  was 
as  though  a  god  was  in  it — a  land  such  as  one  which  a 
beneficent  god  presides  over — he  spake  to  me,  and  I 
answered  him,  saying,  **  Save  us ! "  His  son  comes 
home  ....  he  also  is  a  god.*  ^  And  again,  he  ad- 
dresses the  Pharaoh  as  follows — *  Thy  majesty  is  the 
good  god  .  .  .  the  great  god,  the  equal  of  the  Sun- 
God.'  *  And  when,  at  the  invitation  of  the  monarch, 
he  returns  to  Eg}Tit  from  Edom,  he  remarks — *  When 
I  came  near  him,  I  fell  upon  my  belly  amazed  before 
him.  The  god  addressed  me  mildly.' '  Similarly, 
Khnum-hotep  declares  of  Usurtasen  I.,  *  The  gcxl  Turn 
be  is  himself.'  *  IIow  fiir  these  acknowledgments  were 
mere  flattery,  how  far  they  rej)resented  the  sincere 
belief  of  the  Egyptians,  it  is  impossible  to  determine ; 
but  in  either  case  they  must  have  exerted  an  injurious 
influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  monarchs  themselves, 
who  were  pufied  up  by  the  high  titles  bestowed  on 
them,  and  became  impressed  with  an  undue  sense  of 
their  own  importance  and  dignity.     The  pride  which 


>  JUeord$  oftkt  I\ut,  toL  tL  p. 
157. 
•Ibid.  p.  14ft. 


•  n»id.  p.  14M. 

*  RrugBch,  Ilitiory  of  Effypi,  voL 
i.  p.  IGO,  IL  76,  76,  lit  ed. 
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made  the  Pharaoli  of  the  Exodus,  time  after  time, 
*  harden  his  heart/  and  oppose  himself  to  the  declared 
will  of  Jehovah,  was  the  natural  consequence  of  a 
system  which  caused  weak  men  to  believe  in  the 
reahty  of  their  own  divinity,  and  strong-minded  men 
to  feel  an  extreme  contempt  for  others. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

THE  DYNASTIES  BETWEEN  THE   TWELFTH   AND  THE 

SEVENTEENTH. 

The  TMrtemth  (Thehmt)  Dynaity  in  part  contemporary  vrith  the  Four- 
teenik  (Xolte)  and  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  (Shepherdi).  Decline 
of  Effypl  at  this  period,  Xames  and  scanty  Metnorials  of  the  Kings, 
Pnrmanent  Semitic  Pressure  on  the  North-Eastern  Frontier,  Invasion 
hnmght  about  by  precious  disturbance  and  disinteyration. 

'  Vftna  Tenare  in  omnes  opiniones  licet.*— Lnr.  ir.  20. 

The  four  dynasties,  wherewith  Manctho  filled  this  in- 
ten'al,  are  regarded  by  most  Egyptologists  as  ruling 
contemporaneously  in  either  three  or  foiu*  places.*  The 
thirteentli  dynasty  bore  sway  in  Thebes,  and  held 
possession  of  Middle  and  Upper  Egypt,  while  the  four- 
teenth maintaineil  itself  at  Xois  in  the  centre  of  the 
Delta,*  and  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  ruled,  either 
consecutively  or  contemporaneously,  over  some  por- 
tion of  the  more  eastern  districts.  Manetho's  numbers 
for  this  j)eriod  are  untrustworthy,  and,  whore  not 
false,  are  misleading.  The  thirteenth  dynasty  may,  for 
instance,  have  included  sixty  royal  {)ersonages ;  ^  but 
we  gather  from  the  Turin  Papyrus  that  they  were 


'  Brujnch,  Hittory  of  Egypt  ^ 
ToL  i.  p.  \M^  lut  edit:  nuiiaen, 
Egypts  liare,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  4:U-7; 
Laminuant.  ManuA  dlltsivire  An- 
ciemtu,  vtil.  L  pp.  SCeMK);  Wilkin- 
•oo  io  the  Autbor*8  HerodAus^  ▼ul. 
ii.DD.34n-l>l,aidcdit. 

'  Xoit  it  the  modern  Kaait  ( tV^T^* 


Khasan^  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
tniGt  between  the  I>Ainietta  and 
lUMetU  Inouth^  about  bt.  :U^  0'. 
It  lay  north-4>a8t  of  8aia  and  north- 
west of  Si'benny  tud. 

*  Manet  ho  ap.  S^mcell.  Chrono- 
graph, Tol.  L  p.  tfl,  A. 
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pretenders  to  the  throne,  rather  than  real  kings,  and 
that  the  average  time  during  which  each  one  of  them 
bore  the  royal  title  was  about  three  or  three  and  a 
half  years.^  It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  many  instances 
they  contended  one  against  another ;  and  some  of 
them  certainly,  many  of  them  possibly,  reigned  no 
more  than  a  few  months  or  a  few  days.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  seem  to  have  been,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
thirteenth  dynasty,  some  monarchs  of  note ;  and  it  is 
thought  that  for  a  certain  number  of  years  the  dynasty 
bore  sway  over  the  whole  country,  disruption  not 
having  set  in  until  they  had  held  the  throne  for  two 
centuries  or  two  centuries  and  a  half.*  Such  calcula- 
tions of  time  are,  however,  exceedingly  uncertain. 
The  kings  of  the  period,  as  a  general  rule,  left  no 
monuments ;  and,  until  forced  by  the  curiosity  of  the 
Greeks  to  make  chronological  conjectures,  the  Egyp- 
tians themselves  had  no  estimate  of  the  duration  of  any 
dynasty,  much  less  of  these  undistinguished  ones. 

It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  the  causes  -which,  after 
so  glorious  a  dynasty  as  the  twelfth,  suddenly  reduced 
Egypt  under  the  thirteenth  to  impotence  and  dumb- 
ness. There  is  no  indication  of  foreign  invasion,  at 
any  rate  for  a  century  or  two  after  Amenemhat  IV. 
and  Sabak-nefru-ra  set  up  their  monuments  at  the 
edge  of  the  Lake  Moeris ;  but  from  some  cause  or  other 
a  gap  occurs  in  the  Egyptian  records,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  a  single  fragile  document — the  papyrus  of 
Turin — the  very  names  of  the  kings  would  have  been 
blotted  out.  Internal  troubles  are  suggested  as  the 
most  probable  cause  of  the  long  silence  ;  and  the  latest 


'  See  Brugfflch,  Hitiory  of  Egypt^ 
yol.  i.  p.  188,  Ist  ed. 
'  Ibid.  pp.  185-6.    Oompare  Le- 


normanl,   Manuel    cTIfistoire   Att» 
cienjie,  Tol.  i.  p.  359. 
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writer  on   the  subject  ventures   to   lay  it  down   as 

*  almost  certain,  that  the  history  of  Egypt  at  this  epoch 
must  have  been  made  up  of  times  of  revolt  and  interior 
troubles,  and  murders  and  assassinations,  by  which  the 
life  and  length  of  reign  of  the  princes  was  not  subjected 
to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  human  existence.'  ^  The 
kings  api)ear  to  have  maintained  the  practice  of  ruling 
under  two  names — a  real  {)ersonal  appellative,  and  a 
throne-name,  or  title  of  honour  assumed  at  their  acces- 
sion; though  it  is  not  often  that  both  designations 
have  come  down  to  us.  They  must  have  maintained 
persistently  the  worship  of  Sabak,  the  crocodile-headed 
god,  affected  by  the  preceding  dynasty,  since  at  leiist 
seven  of  them  bore  the  name  of  Sabak-hotep,  which  is 
translated  *  sen-ant  of  Sabak  '  by  Dr.  Brugsch ;  ^  and 
they  must  also  have  been  devoted  adherents  of  Ha,  the 
Sun-God,  whose  name  is  found  to  have  formed  an 
element  in  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  royal  appellations 
of  the  period.  Ammon,  on  the  other  liand,  unless  iden- 
tified with  Ita,  of  which  there  is  no  evidence,  must 
have  been  in  comparative  disfavour,  since  his  name 
occurs  but  once  in  the  entire  list,  and  then  nearlv  at 
the  commencement,  where  we  come  upon  a  Ea-Amen- 
em-liat.  Nut  and  Nefer-Tum  seem  also  to  have  received 
recognition  from  the  dynasty,  who,  so  far  as  the  evidence 
of  their  names  goes,  admitted  but  a  narrow  Tanthcon. 

The  dynasty  commences  with  a  Sabak-hotcp,  ^k. 

or  n J  2r ,  who  bears  the  throne-name  of  Rii-khu-t;iui, 

•  KJ  IZi  and  may  |)OSsibly  have  been  a  son  of  Sabik- 
nefrura,'  but  who  has  left  no  monument,  and  is  oulv 

'  BnijrMh,  vul.  i.  pp.  1 M  l>,  1  dt  (hI  .     HierwflyfihicM    in    I (udhhd 'a    i']yyy V , 
*  Ibid.  p.  ;h6.     I  do  m)t,  h<>w-    vol.  v.  yy.  4<>4  5). 
•rer,  find   ibe  aeiifle  of  ^wrvant*  ,      '  .\»  I>r.  ISri^rbch  suppoMit  (//li- 
•BUiog  Uie  meaniiuni  of  hotrp   iu    lory  of  Etf^ni,ytA.  i.p.  1^^  l»teU.). 
Dbch.     (Sm    tiM    Dktiunary    of\ 

VOL.   II.  N 
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known  to  us  from  the  Turin  Papyrus.  He  was  fol- 
lowed after  an  interval  by  Ra-Sabak-hotep  or  Sabak- 
hotep  n.j  whose  throne-name  is  not  known.  A  third 
Sabak-hotep,    distinguished    as    Ra-sokhem-khu-taui, 

olo/ui" ,  mounted  the   throne  soon  afterwards,  and 

left  an  inscription  recording  the  height  of  the  Nile  at 
Semneh,  which  he  set  up  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.^ 
Four  kings  intervened  between  this  Sabak-hotep  and 
the    next,   who  was    known    as  Ea-sokhem-sut-taui, 

oinT~  ,  and  left  granite  statues  inscribed  with  his 

name  at  Tanis  in  the  Delta.^  This  monarch  appears 
to  have  been  the  son  of  a  certain  Mentu-hotep  who 
was  not  of  royal  race,  and  to  have  derived  his  claim 
to  sovereignty  from  his  mother,  a  princess  called  Aaht- 
abu.^  He  married  a  wife,  whose  name  was  Nena,  and 
liad  by  her  three  children,  all  of  whom  were  daughters. 
The  eldest  received  the  name  of  her  royal  grand- 
mother, and  this  name  is  found  suiTOunded  with  the 
cartouche,  but  the  crown  descended  in  the  line  of  the 
tliird  daughter,  Kama,  whose  son  Nefer-hotep  appears 
in  the  Turin  Papyrus  as  the  immediate  successor  of 
Sabak-hotep  IV.  The  genealogical  tree  of  this  family 
may  be  drawn  out  as  follows  :  * — 

Mcntu-hotep  m.  Aalit-abu  (prinoess) 


I  I 

Sabak-hotki>  IY.  m.  Nena  Seneb  m.  Ncbatef 

I  I 


A>HT-iLBU    Anket-thnthct    Kama  m.  Sabok-liotep    Aaht-abu    Hont    Mentu-hotep 

/.  /.  Kha-ankh-f  /.  /. 

Krfer.hotsp       Sencb-sen       Sa-hathob       Sabak-hotep  Y.       Kha-ankh-f        Kama 

/.  /. 

Sabak-hotop   IY..  N«>fer-hotcip,  Sa-hathor,  and  Sabak-hotep   Y.  appear  as  oonaccntlTv 
monarchs  in  the  Turin  Fapyms  llit. 


^  Denkmaler^  pt.  ii.  pi.  151  c. 
^  Bnig8ch,p.  102 ;  Birch,  Ancient 
Egypt,  p.  74. 


'  Brugsch,  HUtoire  cTEgynte.  pp. 
120-1. 
*  Ibid.  p.  132. 
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More  than  a  common  interest  attaches  to  Nefer- 
hotep,  I^^.  He  bore  the  throoe-name  of  Sha-seses-ra, 
*  ^-t  V,  and  has  left  various  monuments,  principally 
Id  Upper  Ejiypt.  One  of  these  is  a  tablet  to  Khem  antl 
Eneph,  beiirinjr  the  fifnires  of  those  pods,  which  he  set 
up  in  the  island  of  Konosso.^  Another,  from  the  same 
locality,  represents  Khem,  Meiitu,  and  Sati ; '  while  a 
thinl,  in  the  island  of  Sehel  near  Pliila,  represents  the 


life  frum  Anuka. 


monarch  himself  rwci%'inp  '  life '  as  a  gift  from  the  gtxl- 
dev  Anka  or  Anukn.'    He  also  set  up  an  inscription  at 


Lpl.  IRI/. 

■  Uid.pl.  ICIy. 
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Assouan,^  on  which  he  commemorated  the  members 
of  his  family. 

Sabak-hotep  V.,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Sa- 

hathor,  and  took  the  throne-name  of  Sha-nefer-ra,  o  «  I» 

left  an  inscription  in  the  island  of  Argo  near  Dongola, 
and  set  up  his  statue  at  Bubastis  in  the  Delta^,*  thus 
showing  that  he  held  possession  of  the  whole  valley  of 
the  Nile  from  the  borders  of  Ethiopia  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. He  was  followed  after  a  short  interval  by 
Sabak-hotep  VI.,  who  reigned  as  Sha-ankh-ra,  and 
dedicated  a  memorial  to  the  god  Khem  at  Abydos, 
w^hich  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Leyden.' 

Tlie  inunediate  successor  of  Sabak-hotep  VL  was 
anotlier  king  of  the  same  name,  distinguished  by  the 
additional  designation  of  Sha-hotep-ra,  o  «i^.  This  is 
the  last  monarch  of  the  dynasty  who  bore  the  favour- 
ite designation.  He  reigned,  according  to  the  Turin 
papyrus,  somewhat  less  than  five  years  ;  and  after  his 
decease  the  crown  seems  to  have  passed  to  a  different 
family. 

It  may  have  been  about  this  time,  when  the 
dynasty  had  held  the  throne  for  one  or  two  centuries, 
that  pressure  began  upon  the  eastern  frontier.  A 
nomadic  race,  whose  proper  habitat  was  Syria  or  North- 
western Arabia,  increased  rapidly  in  power  and  popu- 
lation on  this  side  of  Egypt,  and,  assuming  an  aggressive 
attitude,  threatened  to  effect  a  lodgment  in  the  more 
eastern  portion  of  the  Delta.  Already,  for  a  consider- 
able period,  there  had  been  on  this  side  an  influx  of 
Asiatic  immigrants  chiefly  of  Semitic  origin,  Egypt 
offering   a   ready    asylum   to   discontented   or   needy 


'  Birch,  Ancient  Egypt,  p.   74; 
Denkmaler,  pi.  161  «. 


Bnigrsch,  History  of  Egypt,,  vol 
192.  l«t  aH  i  tvha 


i.  p.  192;  Ist  ed. 


Ibid. 
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fugitives,  who  saw  in  the  great  monarchy  of  the  South 
a  sort  of  *  fairyland  of  wealth,  culture,  and  wisdom.'  * 
The  immigration  of  Jacob's  sons  with  their  extensive 
households  ^  is  but  a  single  instance  of  what  was  per- 
petually occurring  in  this  quarter.  We  have  already 
noticeil  ^  another  example  in  the  arrival  of  the  thirty- 
seven  Amu  welcomed  by  Khnum-hotep  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Usurtasen  II.  So  numerous  were  the  in- 
comers that  Semitic  names  obtained  a  place  in  the 
geographic  nomenclature  of  this  part  of  the  country,* 
and  a  certain  number  of  Semitic  words  even  crept  into 
the  Egyptian  language.^  The  Semite  deities  also 
secured  a  certain  amount  of  recognition  from  the 
Egyptian  hierarchy,^  who  were  never  averse  to  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  objects  of  worship,  and  gave 
as  hospitable  a  reception  to  Baal,  Ashtoreth,  Anai'tis, 
Beacph,  and  Kiun,  when  they  knocked  at  the  doors  of 
the  Pantheon,  as  the  civil  rulers  did  to  the  kinsmen  of 
Joseph  or  to  the  Amu  under  Abiusha.^ 

The  state  of  things  thus  existing  was  well  calculated 
to  iiGu^ilitate  a  hostile  occupation  of  the  more  eastern 
portion  of  the  Delta.  Already  the  |)opulation  was  half- 
Asiatic,  and  prepare<1  to  submit  itself  readily  to  Asiatic 
rule.  So  long,  however,  as  peace  reigned  at  Thebes, 
and  monarrhs,  acknowle<Ige<l  as  such  by  the  whole  of 
Egypt,  had  it  in  their  power  to  direct  the  entire  force 
of  the  country  against  an  invader,  invasion  was  not 
likely  to  take  place.     The  Amu  of  the  East,  whether 


>  Kurtz,  Hidory  of  tJke  Old  Co- \      *  AsMigdul  (*  a  tower '),  whence 
If,  vul.  ii.  p.  'J.  I  the     (f  reek     Magduloii ;    SucootU 


*  b.  L  1 ;  Rurtx,  Hittory  of  the  ,  (*  tenU') ;  KUiani  (<  a  tort'),  &c. 
Oii  iiKrmanif  vol.  ii.  p.  14U:  I>6AD        '  Bru^'h,  Jliatoryuf  Eyyyi^yoX, 
P»me  Smith,  Bampitm  Lectures  for    i.  pp.  210-1 1,  liit  vd, 

]««»,  pp.  7\^  et  wqq.  ■      *  Ibid.  pp.  2ll>-?a. 

*  Sup^^  p.  1&4.  ^  Birch,  Ancient  Effypi^  p.  00. 
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Mentu,   Kharu,  Khita,   or  Shasu,   would  have   been 
powerless  against  a  united  Egypt,  and  their  undis- 
ciplined forces  would  have  dashed  themselves  in  vain 
against  the  serried  phalanx  of  the  trained  Egyptian 
troops.     But  when  at  Thebes  pretender  rose  up  against 
pretender,  when  disturbance  followed  disturbance,  and 
scarcely  any  prince  succeeded  in  maintaining  even  the 
semblance  of  authority  for  more  than  two  or  three 
years,^  then  the  failure  of  vital  power  at  the  heart  of 
the  nation  was  not  slow  in  communicating  itself  to  the 
extremities.     Whether  the  first  result  was  the  revolt  of 
the  Western  Delta,  and  the  second  the  conquest  by 
foreigners  of  the  more  eastern  tracts,  or  whether  the 
order  of  these  two  movements  was  inverted,  and  foreign 
invasion  produced  a  domestic  revolt,  there  are  no  suffi- 
cient data  to  determine  ;  but  it  would  seem  that,  long 
before  the  feeble   and  multitudinous  princes  of  the 
thirteenth  dynasty  had  ceased  to  reign  in  Thebes,  the 
Western  Delta  had  become  independent  under  a  line  of 
native  princes  who  held  their  court  at  Xois,*  and  the 
Eastern  Delta  had  been  occupied  by  invaders  of  noma- 
dic habits  and  probably  of  Semitic  race.     At  Xois  we 
are  told  that  there  were  seventy-six  kings  in  a  hiuidred 
and  eighty-four  years,^  which  would  nnply  a  state  of 
continual  disturbance  in   that  looahty.     Towards  the 
East   two   Shepherd   dynasties    bore   rule,   Manetho's 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth,    either   contemporaneously  in 
two  adjacent  kingdoms,  or  consecutively  over  the  whole 
Eastern  Delta.     But  the  main  seat  of  empire  was  still 


^  See  the  lUt  of  kiD^  in  Bniprnch,  \  than  three  years  and  a  month  or  two. 
HutoryofEf/yp(,yo\.\.ipASSf\sied.  j  *  Lenorroant,  Manuel  dllUtoire 
After  Mennefer-ra  Ai  (the  twenty-    Ancienn^,  vol.  i.  p.  361). 


ninth  king  of  the  dynasty)  no  rao- 
narch  is  said  to  have  reigned  more 


'  Manetho  ap.  S^nicell.  Chrono^ 
graph,  vol.  i.  p.  01,  a. 
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supposed  to  be  Tliebes.  It  was  not  till  a  fresh  move- 
ment took  place  among  the  tribes  upon  the  eastern 
frontier,  and  a  fi^sh  invasion  was  made  in  force,  that 
the  Old  Empire  was  regarded  as  destroyed,  and  a 
foreign  people  as  estabKshed  in  possession  of  the  entire 
country. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

TUK   MIDDLE   EMPIRE CONQUEST   OF   EGYPT  BY   THE 

HYKSOS. 

Certainty  of  the  Ifyksos  Conquest,  Oromng  Power  of  the  Tribes  to  the 
East  of  the  Delta — the  Sakti — the  Khani — the  Shasu,  Temptatimu 
offered  hy  Egypt  to  Invaders,  First  Lodgments  effected  in  her  Terri- 
tory, Consequent  Excite^nent  among  the  Eastern  Tribes.  Question 
of  the  Xatumality  of  the  Ilyksos,  Circutnstances  of  the  Conquest. 
Character  of  the  Hyksns'  Ride.  Advantages  which  it  conferred  an 
Egypt,  lieigns  of  the  Ilyksos  Kings.  Apepi^s  Quarrel  with  i2a- 
Sekenen.  War  ensues  and  ends  in  the  Erpulsion  of  the  Hyhsos.  Sup- 
posed Synchronisfn  of  Joseplk  with  Apepi. 

EcVoi  jBcuriAfis,  ol  Koi  Mtfi^tp  ilKoVy  koI  ip  r^  TfBpoirp  rofjuf  w6\ty  fficriffaw,  &V 
^t  bpyj&ii9¥0i  Alymrrlovs  ix^^P^^^"^^- — Maitbtho  ap.  Stitcell.  Chronograph. 
vol.  i.  p.  61,  B. 

The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  an  alien  people,  who  con- 
tinued to  be  the  dominant  power  in  the  country  for 
above  two  centuries,  was  asserted  by  Manetho  in  the 
most  positive  terms,^  and,  though  long  misdoubted  by 
modem  critics,*^  has  become  through  recent  discovery 
an  acknowledged  fact.  The  Middle  Empire  of  Manetlio 
— a  time  of  humihation  for  the  Egyptians,  a  time  of 
stagnation,  barren  of  art,  barren  of  Uteratiu-e,  barren 
of  monuments — is  at  the  present  day  admitted  on  all 
hands,'  and  controversy  is  shifted  to  the  questions  of 

*  Ap.  Syncell.  Chronograph,  vol.  ]  77 ;    I-ienormant,  Manuel  d'Ifistoire 


I.  p.  01,  B;  Joseph.  Contr.  Apion. 
i.  14. 

'  See  Bunsen,  EgypCs  Place,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  416-18. 

*  Birch,  Ancient  Egypt,  pp.  74- 


Ancienne,  vol,  i.  pp.  3/)9-<J6  ;  Bun- 
sen,  Egyiit's  Place,  vol.  ii.  pp.  424- 
00 ;  Wilkinson  in  the  aut1ior*8  Me- 
radotus,  vol.  ii.  pp.  350-2 ;  Brugsch, 
History  of  Egypt,  vol.  i.  pp.  227- 
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the  nationality  of  the  conquerors,  the  tnie  character  of 
their  domination,  and  the  real  length  of  the  time  that 
it  lusted.  Two  native  documents,  one  on  stone,  the 
other  on  papyrus,^  have  proved  beyond  a  question  the 
fact  of  the  foreign  rule  ;  two  names  of  the  alien  rulers 
have  been  recovered  from  the  inscriptions  of  the 
country ;  and  though  a  deep  obscurity  still  rests  upon 
the  periotl,  uj)on  the  j)ersons  of  the  conquerors  and  the 
rircuinstunces  of  the  conquest — an  obscurity  which  we 
can  scarcely  hope  to  see  dispelled — yet  '  the  Middle 
Empire '  has  at  any  rate  now  taken  its  place  in  history 
as  a  definite  reality  requiring  consideration,  inquiry, 
and,  so  far  as  is  iK)ssible,  description. 

It  would  seem  that  a  dark  cloud  had  long  lain 
along  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Egypt,  in  that 
tolerably  broad  tract  which  joins  Africa  to  Asia,  where 
alone  the  land  of  Mizraim  was  readily  assailable,^  and 
whi(*h  it  was  imi)ossible  to  block  against  a  determined 
enemy.  On  this  side  Egypt  had  had  her  first  wars. 
To  gain  and  hold  the  mineral  treasures  of  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula,  it  had  been  necessary  to  reduce  to  subjection 
lis  existing  occupants ;  and  so  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Seneferu,'  the  natives  of  these  parts,  called  by  the 
Egyptians  sometimes  Anu,  sometimes  Pet,  sometimes 
Mentu,  had  l>een  attacked  by  the  arms  of  the  Phaniohs, 

60,1  lit  ed. ;  Stimrt  Pnole  in  Cimfetn- 1  Roii^Sin  the  M^moireMdr  ritt^itut, 
Jtevine  for  Febninry   1m71>,  '  Prem.   S^rie,  vol.   iii.;   A'c.)     The 

document  on  ^pvruii  foriuH  Uie 
firKt  fra;rment  ot  whnt  \n  chIUmI  the 
'  tint  iSallior  Papynis.'  It  i^  ffiven 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  IVinaen'M 
Egypt f  pp.  7*X)-1,  And  han  been 
tnin.<«bited  bv  Dr.  Lushinirton  in  the 
J{fcordt  of  the  Ptut,  vol.  viii.  pp. 

'  See  aliove,  vol.  i.  p.  9iK 
above,  p.  48. 


pp.  67(V-^1 ;  Jtc. 

*  The  one  on  atone  la  the  in- 
acription  of  A  ahniea  which  exi^tM  in  a 
rocK-tnmbat  Kl-Kamb^Kileithvia), 
Bud  which  hai  b'tfn  publiahcd  in 
rftfflMp  by  LpMua  (linkmaltr,  pt. 
iu.  pi.  1  \)  %iyi  translated  by  .M .  Le 
Fige  Ken'Hif  and  others.  (8ee 
Jimcmrdu  of  tkt  I'taM,  vol.  vi.  pp. 
7-10;  Brufncb,  Hitiory  of  Eyyvl^ 
voL    i.    pp.  :2-k*-51,    Ist'ed.;    lie 
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cles}X)iled  of  territory,  and  forced  to  make  acknow- 
ledgmeut  of  subjection.  At  this  early  date  the  Asiatics 
were  few  and  weak,  and  the  Egyptians  experienced  no 
difficulty  in  maintaining  tlieir  authority  over  the  Sinmtic 
region  and  the  line  of  road  which  led  to  it.  But  by 
the  time  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  population  had  greatly 
increased  in  these  parts  ;  and  we  have  found  ^  Amen- 
em-hat  I.  compelled  to  build  a  *  wall '  or  fortress  upon 
his  north-eastern  frontier,  for  the  purpose  of  '  keeping 
off  the  Sakti,'  who  had,  previously  to  his  reign,  occupied 
the  tract  directly  to  the  east  of  the  Delta.  Subse- 
quently two  other  races  are  noticed  as  making  their 
appearance  in  the  sjime  quarter.  These  are  the  Kharu 
or  Khalu,  a  maritime  and  commercial  people,  who 
seem  to  have  made  their  way  along  the  coast  from 
Philistia,  or  perhaps  from  even  further  north,  and  the 
Shasu,  a  nation  of  nomads,  whose  main  habitat  was 
the  tract  du'ectly  south  and  south-east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  word  Kharu,  \\^  -  1*^^^'  ^®  perhaps  connected 
with  the  Ilebrew  '  Cherethite,'  but  the  ethnographic 
application  is  wider,  and  the  Kharu  may  be  best  re- 
garded as  the  Syrians  generally,^  or  the  inhabitants  of 
the  maritime  tract  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the 

Orontes  to  Lake  Serbonis.     The  Shasu,  TJjT  V  l^i 

were  most  likely  Arabs,  and  corresponded  to  the  mo- 
dern Bedouins  of  this  region  ;  ^  they  are  especially  con- 
nected with  Atuma  or  Edom,*  and  appear  to  have 
roamed  over  the  whole  of  the  desert  region  between 
Palestine  on  the  one  hand  and  Egypt  upon  the  other, 


*  Supra,  p.  144. 

*  So  Brufrsch,  Ilutory  of  Egypt, 
vol.  i.  p.  221,  Ist  ed. ;  Birch  in  lie- 
cords  of  the  Past,  vol.  viii.  p.  40. 


^  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  111. 
*  Brugsch,    History    of   Egypt ^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  215-16,  Ist  ed. 
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which  at  this  time  was  far  more  productive  than  at 
present,  and  could  support  a  considerable  population. 

Between  the  Kharu  and  the  f^ptians  there  had 
long  been  commercial  dealings;^  and  this  Asiatic 
people  had  come  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  Egypt  and  the  accumulated  wealth  of 
the  £g]rptians,  which  was  such  as  naturally  to  provoke 
the  cupidity  of  their  less  fortunate  neighbours.  The 
Shasu,  and  the  other  Asiatic  tribes,  who  were  in  close 
contact  with  the  Kharu,  and  probably  allied  to  them  in 
blood,  thbugh  differing  in  manner  of  life,  would  learn 
from  these  last  wliat  a  variety  of  tempting  treasures 
was  stored  up  in  the  Egyptian  palaces  and  temples, 
what  countless  flocks  and  herds  cropped  the  rich  pas- 
tures of  the  Delta  and  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  what 
delicate  fare  constituted  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  in- 
habitants, what  magniiicen(^e  of  apparel  and  furniture 
was  to  be  seen  in  their  dwellings.  Egypt  had  for  cen- 
turies exercised  a  fascination  upon  the  Asiatic  mind, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,^  had  attracted  to  herself  a  con- 
tinual flow  of  immigrants,  who  hoped,  by  adopting  the 
E^gyptian  mode  of  life,  to  participate  in  tlie  wealth  and 
the  luxury  of  the  old  inhabitants.  The  feeling  which 
led  individuals  and  households  to  quit  their  homes, 
renounce  their  countries,  and  throw  in  their  lot  with 
the  sons  of  ^lizraim,  must  have  been  shared  in  some 
d^ree  by  whole  tribes  and  nations,  who  could  not 
expect  to  be  welcomed  if  they  presented  themselves 
en  moAse  at  the  frontier  towns,  or  to  obtain  a  lodgment 
within  Egyptian  territory  otherwise  than  by  force  of 
anna.  Two  such  lodgments,  as  ol)serve<l  in  the  last 
chapter,^  seem  to  have  been  eflfected  while  the  tliir- 

■  BrngKh,    Jliitary    id    Emmf,  \      *  Supra,  pp.  1M0-]. 
ToL  L  pp.  3-Jl  -2,  lit  «d.  I     *  Supra,  p.  162. 
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teenth  dynasty  still  occupied  the  Theban  tlirone — at 
least  this  appears  to  us  tlie  most  probable  account  that 
can  be  given  of  Manetho's  first  and  second  Shepherd 
dynasties — ^but  the  great  invasion  did  not  arrive  till 
later.  The  great  invasion,  which  resulted  in  a  con- 
quest of  the  entire  country,  is  connected  with  a  certain 
Saites,  or  Set,  who  belongs  to  a  dynasty  the  last  king 
of  which  was  Apophis,  a  monarch  whose  reign  almost 
immediately  preceded  that  of  Aahmes,  the  first  king  of 
the  New  Empire.  It  is  impossible  that  two  dynasties 
of  shepherds  can  have  followed  after  Apophis.  We 
must  therefore  either  place  these  dynasties  in  the 
troubled  time  which  preceded  the  great  invai^ion,  or 
look  upon  them  as  wholly  fictitious. 

If  some  small  nomadic  tribes  had  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing themselves  in  independence  within  the  limits 
of  Egypt  Proper,  either  in  the  Sethroite  nome,  or  fur- 
ther to  the  south,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  or 
of  Lake  Timsah,  a  great  encouragement  would  have 
been  given  to  the  other  races  of  the  neighbourhood, 
who  had  hitherto  looked  upon  Egypt  as  invulnerable, 
and,  however  their  cupidity  may  have  urged  them,  had 
been  prevented  by  their  fears  from  venturing  upon  an 
attack.  Desires  long  repressed  would  have  had  the 
rein  given  them,  and  would  have  blossomed  into 
hope  ;  a  vague  feeling  of  expectation  woidd  have  been 
awakened  among  the  tribes  ;  a  willingness  to  coalesce, 
a  tendency  towards  union,  would  have  shown  itself; 
and,  when  any  powerful  tribe  put  itself  forward  and 
assumed  the  lead,  there  would  naturally  have  been  a 
wide-spread  inclination  to  support  the  bold  adventurer, 
and  rally  to  a  standard  which  was  regarded  as  about 
to  conduct  to  victory,  plunder,  and  happiness.  Some- 
thing  like   a  confederacy   would   have   been  readily 
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formed,  and  a  force  would  thus  have  been  gathered 
which  no  single  nation  of  those  parts  could  have  raised, 
and  with  which  the  full  power  of  Egypt  might  have 
found  a  difficulty  in  contending,  if  the  circumi^tances 
had  been  such  as  to  allow  of  her  full  power  being  put 
forth  to  meet  the  danger. 

Bui,  as  we  have  already  seen,  this  was  not  the  case. 
Egypt  had  suffered  disintegration.  Two  native  dynas- 
ties were  maintaining  themselves  in  different  parts  of 
the  territory,  one  at  Thebes,  the  other  in  the  Delta. 
One  foreign  kingdom,  if  not  two,  had  been  set  up 
within  her  borders.  These  kingdoms  were  hostile  to 
each  other,  and,  it  is  probable,  were  continually  at 
war.  Moreover,  at  Thebes  certainly,  and  most  likely 
at  Xois  also,'  the  state  of  affairs  was  unsettled — tumult, 
disturbiince,  civil  war,  open  murder,  secret  assassination 
prevailed.  A  prey  to  internal  disorders,  Egypt  invited 
attack  from  without,  seemmg  to  offer  herself  as  a  ready 
prey  to  the  first  comer,  if  only  he  had  at  his  command 
a  military  force  of  fair  quality  and  tolerably  numerous. 

That  an  attack  came,  and  a  conquest  was  made, 
from  the  tract  which  joins  Africa  to  Asia,  is  certain, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  who  were  the  real  in- 
vaders. Manetho  api>ears  to  have  made  two  (!onfiictin«r 
statements  uj)on  the  subject :  he  represented  the  in- 
vaders as  Phcenicians,*  and  he  rej)rcsented  them  as 
Arabs.'     The   Egyptians   of  the   time   of  Herodotus 


*  Manetho  mj§  that  at  \oU  there  '  *H<rair  d<  ♦mWrr  («mn  /Sao-iXrIr 
were Mrenty-AZ  kiii|p«  in  either  4^  «(.  (Man.  ap.  Syncell.  CAnmoj^pA, 
or  lH|  yean.  Kven  if  we  take  the  toI.  i.  p.  (U,  b./ 
lAfirvr  of  these  numben,  it  fpveti '  '  Manetho  ap.  Jowph.  (\mfr. 
little  more  than  six  years  as  the  Apion.  i.  14.  It  roust  be  admitted 
y  of  the  kin^ri**  n'l^w.  And  that  thu«  iiUt«*iuent  is  qualified  bv 
is  more  authority  for  IM  the  rlaiisM*  n^tt  d<  Xt'yttwrt-  Hut 
iM,  whii'h  would  rndurt*  the  it  is  the  only  sii|r^*stioa  of  nation- 
mnn^  to  two  years  aud  a  half.       >  ality  reported  by  Joseph uii 


srrer  :f  ±j*:i 


".  iiv^r  i':r^jl*r'r^l  imr  ii»fT  w^sre  P^ilisdnes.* 

.r  "'".•^  Lir-  •.!t7.  - .:  sit  :!i:i:  -Jiey  T^rTf  "  :&  o:Zi?ciion  of 
\^.  '.z.^  1'  ciiiil  irri-^  z  Art  :ui  12*1  Sj^jL"^  sace  there 
:.-.>-  .i^T-r  :ee!i  i  Lrr^:r.i::r  !:az»i:  <4:»=i-rC<:e:nbe  must 
X.i'-i  ^lir-  ^-r  le^ixL  iz.'i  liiTr  rimiicei  the  com- 
r^i-iirr.  Sc:^  "i^Tr  :h':r:xi:  'hiz  zbz  wrri  •Hyksos/ 
■y;.:-  :.  v.-.-.e?  :..  -^  fr  ci  iLir:-fcl:^  ttis  ie  b^*t  due  to 

h^T^  T«=*:l-iii  ::  "/ca:  :l*r  ■Mi':::»rr:r?  were  Arabs.^ 
E'.:  iLii.rr-i .    LimT^l:   ?*r^:::^   :•:   hive  ^mcerstood  br 

trifi:  :r.e  :r:nn  'iii  ^'j:  :•:•  bim  coci:aiii  the  idea  of 
r:a':''r;iil:"v.  And  Th-r  rem:  ::.?tlf  i^  no:  found  upon  the 
Rion'^-Ti^r:.':-.  PhoErrii  ?:an5,  in  :he  ^uicr  sense  of  the 
worl.  are  ^:ar"r/.y  :•:•  b^  th«:'UgL:  on  >ince  they  were  at 
no  time  *  -hephepL?."  and  i:  i?  ioar«:ely  probable  that 
t?iev  ha»l  fiT  v^-t  efferted  their  miirration  from  the  Per- 
?;ian  Gu'.t  to  the  shore?  of  :h-  Mediterranean.*  The 
invader-  m?iv  well  have  been  •  Svnaii*/  in  a  lar^re  sense 
of  that  word,  and  mav  have  c«jme  from  Palestine,  or 
even  from  the  rejrion  north  of  it.  Thev  mar  have 
belonged  to  tlie  Canaanite  portion  of  the  Syrian  popu- 


•  Ileryi.  ii.  12^.  The  *  shepherd  de  k  Srrie.'  (Lesomuuit,  Afanuti 
Philition/  U>  whom  the  FVyptians  dHiftoire  Anci^nne,  voL  i.  p.  361.) 
ancrilied  the  pvramida  wh»;n  ilen>-  *  Birch.  Ancient  Egttfii^  p.  76. 
dotij-  vi-itisd  tlieiij,  mast  have  been  *  Ap.  Jo6e]^h.Can/r.y|/mm.(L8.c): 
the  individnAli^ation  of  a  belief  that  to  1Q1  noifiriv  «<rr«  mi  irom€P€SKar^ 
I'Vypt  had  >jeen  ruled  by  Philistine  rrjv  Koivijv  duiXrrrov.  There  is  do 
fihf*pher<lii.  evidence  that  Manetho  knew  any- 

'^  See   Bimj^jn,    Egypt'*    Place,    thinjr  of  the  Shasu,  or  in  any  way 
vol.  ii.  p.  4til  ;  Hrujrsch,  JliMory  of   connected  the  Hyksos  with  tliem. 
lujyfitf  vol.  i.  p.  2:W,  iBt  ed. ;  Le'nof-        •  See  the  author  s  '  Ei«eay  on  the 
mant.  ManuA  tTIIitdoire  Ancienne,    Earlv  Migrations  of  the  Phoenicians/ 
vol.  i.  pp.  iV\i^-2.  I  in  his  Herodotus,  vol.  iv.  pp.  236- 

*  *  C^^tait  un  ramaasis  de  toutes  •  244,  3rd  ed. 
les  hordes  nomados  de  TArabie  et  | 
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lution,  and  have  been  called  *  PhoDnicians '  by  Manetho 
from  that  confusion  between  the  two  words  which 
naturally  followed  from  the  Phoenician  power  succeed- 
ing the  Canaanite  in  the  same  tract  of  country.^ 
Among  the  Canaanite  nations  the  most  powerful  was 
tliat  of  the  Khita  or  Ilittites ;  and,  on  the  whole,  there 
8cem  to  be  better  grounds  for  regarding  the  invaders 
of  Egypt  at  this  time  as  predominantly  Ilittite  than  for 
identifying  them  with  any  other  special  tribe  or  people. 
Set,  the  leader  of  the  invasion,  bore  a  name  identical 
with  that  of  the  god  chiefly  worshipped  by  the  Hit- 
tiles  ;  *  and  the  exclusive  worship  of  this  god  is  noted  in 
the  Sallier  papyrus  as  one  of  the  principal  results  of 
the  Shepherd  rule.*  The  Hittites  were  a  really  power- 
ful people,  a.*'  appears  by  their  after  stnigples,  both 
with  the  EgjT>tians  and  the  Assyrians,  and  would  so  be 
more  capable  of  measuring  their  strength  against  that 
of  the  Eg)'ptians,  and  for  a  time  obtaining  the  upj)er 
hand,  than  any  other  of  Eg5ri)t'8  neighbours.  A  Baby- 
lonian conquest  is  scarcely  conceivable  at  this  early 
date,  and  is  preclude<l  alike  by  the  names  of  the  Shep- 
henl  kings  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  worship.* 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  lean  to  the  l)clicf  that 
llie  so-called  Ilyksos  or  '  Shepherds '  were  Ilittites, 
who,  pressed  for  room  in  Syria,  or  perhaps  merely 
excited  by  a  desire  of  conquest,  moved  southward,  and, 
obtaining  allies  from  the  countries  along  their  line  of 
route,  burst  like  an  avalanche  uiK)n  Egj-pt.  The  re- 
duction of  the  country  was,   according  to   Manetho, 


«  fW  Ui«»  autbort  Herodotus,  *  The  naniM  Set  (Saiten),  Rnon, 
▼ol.  IT.  pp.  238-10.  Pachnan     or      Apachnam     Staan, 

*  On  the  Ilittite  wonhip  of  Set  |  Archies,  Apepi.  hare  nothinif  Ik- 
or  Satech,  lee  Records  of  the  Postf  hTlonian  abittit  them.  Set  orSuterh 
▼oL  It.  pp.  31-2.  han  no  repn^nentative  in  the  Baby- 

*  Ihid.  ToL  riii.  p.  8.  I  Ionian  Pantheon. 
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effected  with  the  greatest  ease.  *  Men  of  ignoble  race/ 
he  says,  '  coming  jfrom  the  eastern  regions  unexpect- 
edly, had  tlie  courage  to  invade  Egypt,  and  conquered 
it  easily  without  a  battle.'  ^  They  took  Memphis,  built 
themselves  a  city  in  the  Sethroite  nome,  and  established 
a  great  fortified  camp  on  the  eastern  frontier,  which 
they  called  Auaris  or  Avaris,  and  occupied  with  a  per- 
manent garrison  of  240,000  men.*  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  really  no  resistance  was  offered  to  the 
uivaders  by  the  Theban  and  Xdite  kings  of  the  time ; 
but  it  was  readily  overcome ;  no  great  battle  was 
fought ;  and  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time  the 
country  was  subjugated,  and  accepted  the  foreign  yoke. 
Wherever  the  Hyksos  penetnited,  they  spread  ruin  and 
desolation  around,  massacred  the  adult  male  popu- 
lation, reduced  the  women  and  children  to  slavery, 
burnt  the  cities,  and  demoUshed  the  temples.*  But 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  cared  permanently  to  oc- 
cupy the  Nile  valley  much  beyond  Memphis.  After 
subjecting  the  whole  of  Egypt,  they  allowed  the  The- 
ban kings  to  exercise  a  quahfied  sovereignty  over  the 
uj)per  part  of  the  Nilotic  region,  establishing  their  own 
court  at  Memphis,  and  from  thence  ruUng  Middle  and 
Lower  Egypt  at  their  discretion. 

The  character  of  their  rule  was  at  the  first  barbaric 
and  cruel.  Professors  of  a  religion  which  was  mono- 
theistic, or  nearly  so,  the  conquerors  took  an  extreme 
aversion  to  the  Egyptian  polytheism,  and  vented  their 
hatred   by  an   indiscriminate   destruction  of  all   the 


fi€pS}Vj  tivB^omoi  TO  yivQi  aar^fioiy 
Kara6ap<ni(TavT€i  «V1  ttju  \iipav 
ia-Tparfva-aVf  km  pabioDS  apax^Tl 
TavTT)v  Kara  Kpdro^  ciXov.  TManetho 
ap.  JoBeph.  Oftitr.  Apion.  i.  14.) 
«  Ibid. 


TTCDff  €Xpri(ravTo,  rovf  ptv  <r<^(otrr€tt 
Ta)v  de  Koi  ra  TfKva  «cat  ras  yvimuau 
fi9  dnvXruiv  ayovTti,  Tar  ir<^cif 
tt)/xa»ff  fvfTrprja-aVf  koi  ra  it  pa  tup  &€&¥ 
KaTia-Kayfrav.     (lb.) 
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Egyptian  templed,  whicli,  according  to  Manetho,  they 
absolutely  *  razed  to  the  ground.'  ^  Considering  how 
closely  connected  were  the  priests  with  the  historical 
literature  of  Egypt,  which  had  from  the  first  been 
chiefly  in  their  hands,  we  must  conclude  that  this 
general  demolition  of  edifices  was  accompanied  by  an 
almost  complete  destniction  of  the  records  of  the 
country,  which,  except  in  the  inscriptions  of  unopened 
tombs«,  and  in  papyruses  buried  in  tombs^  suflered  at 
the  hands  of  the  Hyksos  something  like  obliteration/^ 
Thebes,  it  may  be,  retained  its  monuments  ;  but  these 
dated  only  from  the  time  of  the  eleventh  dynasty.^ 
Elsewhere  the  flood  of  conquest  engulfed  the  early 
literature  of  the  country ;  the  old  civilisation  was,  as 
it  were,  *  annihilated  ; '  *  and  a  blank  was  produced 
which  the  clever  litu'rateura  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  dynasties  found  it  impossible,  excepting  by 
the  free  employment  of  conjecture  and  invention,  to  fill. 
But  this  purely  destructive  time  was  followed  by 
one  of  reaction,  and  to  some  extent  of  reconstruction. 
The  *  Tartars  of  the  South,'  after  a  certain  term  of 
years,  during  which  they  devasUited  Egypt  from  the 
Mediterranean!  to  Thebes,  or  perhaps  to  Elephantine, 
tfuflercil  themselves  by  degrees  to  be  subjected  by  the 
fUjN^rior  civilisation  of  those  whom  they  had  conquered,'' 


tb«  precedinir    note,  and  ■  rK^ypt«.'     (Mttnurl  dllUtoire  An* 
•iperUll J  Uie  empbmUc  word  mrf-  ■  cienne,  yol.  i.  p.  tUK). ) 
ras^r.  '  ^»ee  above,  p.  127. 

'  Ij&aarmMni  Mjt:  *  IHre  ce  que  '  *  Ijeunrniant,  p.  lUUl:  'Lacivili- 
dursnt  c«^  .  .  .  an^i  I'F^rk'pU*  eut  a  sat  ion  tyvptionne,  d'abord  comme 
nfair  de  Imulevirnfi'iuentN  est  iiuptih-  aniantif  par  riiirHsion/  ik.c. 
dUe.  I^  i«ul  lait  qu*il  suit  pcriiiU  *  Ibid.  p.  .*M»2 :  '  litfs  Pa^teiir^ 
de  dunorr  citninitf  ctTtain,  cV«t  qiit*  dana  U  ]{aHM*-|-)^vpte,  comme  le.s 
aas  UD  mnimmeiit  de  fette  «i|NMjiiv  Tart.ire.'*  en  <  'hine.  k*  UiMaient  con- 
aii«>2re  nWt  \tfnu  juiwiu'a  nous{Kiur  qui'rir  par  In  ci\ili>ation  hUpOrieurd 
■ooff  apprvndre  r«  qut*  deviut,  ikiii^  ,  de  leufA  vaincii*^.* 
1m  I1t1u6«,  raotique  splendeur  de  { 

VOL.   II.  O 
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a^'i  iiiytel  :1-::j  r^:!:«rir  rozfal  I^z^^ug^e.  their  titles, 
^i.i  iir^  r-rc-rril  LTTJ^-i^iL'zzz  c<  zixlr  c^i^sji  oeremoiiial. 
I-  r^zii  e?^e?*AllT  :c!ril'^  w€r»r  b^iil:  and  sculptures 
««  -v  --Hilrr  :'i'z  ^i-eTc-ri  kiz.^  ciflsnng  little  in  their 
irei-rril  cLiri'::cr  rrrci  :l:se  rf  :he  purely  Egyptian 
-•^rioL-  riic  ::r^j"i  ki",?*  en5i:tei  zheir  own  eflSmes 
i:  :li*  *::c,  •=■:.:/::  ^er-e  s.'i£>:ur«'.:  bv  native  artists 
A^corllr.'Z  :•:  :le  :u*:.;cLiry  rile?  cf  Egyptian  glyptic 
an :  aji-i  ocIt  •ii5rr  fr:ci  :l-:&e  of  ihe  earlier  native 
:a'>iiari:-'::*  in  the  Leid-Ire?*,  :he  exi^reaa-^n  of  the  coim- 
:e:iai.ce,  ani  a  jv^iuliir  arr^ingenient  of  the  beard.* 
They  bu:'.:  scone  reSi-pIes  on  the  Egyptian  model  at 
Tdn:<  and  Avari*,  whertiii  they  worshipped  Set-Xubti, 
i^r  •  Stt  the  Gc  jden/  in  the  place  of  Ammon  or  Phthah, 
bringing  the  materiils  for  their  oonstruolions  from  As- 
souan or  Svene,'  and  onlv  slisrhtlv  modifvin^  esta- 
bliihed  Egy]»tian  forms,  as  by  adding  wings  to  the 
Sphinx.  They  lived  on  amicable  terras  with  the 
contemporary  Thebau  dynasty  of  subordinate  kings, 
allowed  their  worship  of  Ammon-Ka.*  and  held  inter- 
course with  them  by  frequent  embassies. 

There  are  even  certain  respects  in  wliich  the  Shep- 
herd monarchs  appear  to  have  been  in  advance  of  the 
j>eople  whom  they  conquered,  so  that  *  the  Egyptians 
were  indebted  to  the  stay  of  the  foreigners '  in  their 
countr)',  *  and  to  their  social  intercourse  with  them,  for 
much  useful  knowledge.'*  The  Shepherds  had  the 
conception  of  an  era,  and  introduced  into  Egypt  the 
I)ractice  of  dating  events  from  a  certain  fixed  point, 
apparently  the  first  regnal  year  of  the  first  king,  Set  or 


*  Bnippch,  Iligtory  of  Fgynt, 
vol.  i.  pp.  23(1-7,  ]8t  ed. 

'  S<i<*  I^riiomiant «  Frammento  di 
sfatua  di  uno  dei  Pantori  di  EgittOy 
p.  lli  and  plate. 


'  This  appeftrs  Oom  the  remftiitf, 
which  are  ot  Syenite  ftone.  (Iliid.) 

*  Record$ofthePa$t,\o\.yn\,Y'^' 

*  Brug8ch/  HiMtory    of  JByfft^ 
vol.  i.  p.  237,  Ist  ed. 
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ftiTtes,'  a  i^raclice  wliicli,  had  it  been  generally  adop- 
ted, would  have  cleared  Egyptian  chronology  from  that 
uncertainty  and  confusion  which  are  now  its  acknow- 
ledged characteristics.  They  'enlarged  the  horizon 
of  the  Egyptian  artistic  views  '*  by  the  introduction  of 
new  form?  and  of  greater  reidism  into  glyptic  art ;  and 
they  are  even  thought  to  have  affected  for  good  the 
language  and  literature  of  the  country.'  The  language 
was  to  a  considerable  extent  Seniiticised,  and  an  im- 
pulse was  given  to  literature  which  resulted  in  a  vastly 
increased  activity  and  prolificness  Again,  the  Shep- 
herds seem  to  have  i)ossessed  a  power  of  governmental 
organisation  not  uncommonly  displayed  by  barbaric 
ronquerors,  as  by  the  Mongols  in  India  and  the  Turks 
in  Europe.  They  established  throughout  the  territory 
a  imiform  system  for  military  and  reveime  puqx)ses, 
and  did  much  to  crush  out  that  spirit  of  isolation  and 
provincialism  which  had  hitherto  been  the  bane  of 
Egypt  *  and  had  i}revented  its  coalescing  firmly  into  a 
fettled  homc^enecms  monarchy.  The  monarchs  of  tht» 
eighteenth  dynasty  inherited  from  them  a  united  and 
centralised  Egypt,  accustomed  to  be  directeil  by  a 
single  head  from  a  single  fixed  centre.*  Thus  the  blow 
by  which  the  power  of  Egypt  had  seemwl  to  l>e  shat- 
tered and  prostrated  worked  ultimately  for  its  advance- 
ment, and  the  Ilyksos  domination  may  be  said  to  have 
produced  the  glories  of  the  Later  Empire. 


*!f^  ^^'t  vol  iv.  p.  I      *  Th«  onlv  i»\(*«»ption  to  thii*  Wiw 

a0:  BoiMen,  £fn^'»  Ilace^  vol.  v.  |  the  TheUu' kin^om,  which  (miw 

p.794,boU<)niliue.  ((%iin|>AreBirch,  I  tinued  a  dintiuct,  tliough  Huhj«?rt, 

AmemU  E^ffpi,  pp.  76  ud  120.)       i  niomurhy  under  the  Ifyknoi ;  but  a*« 

'  Hragich,  l.fl.c.  thill  whm  th<^  exnrt  ptiwerwhirh  v\- 

•  Sciun   Poole  in  the    Contrm-  .  pelled  the  Shepherds,  all  authotity 

^■if  Btmtw  for  February  lti7U,  |  became  at  once  fixed  in  a  piii^Me 

f^  M^l.  centre. 

«  8m  abore,  p.  102.  I 
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Of  the  individual  monarclis  belonging  to  the  Hyksos 
line  we  know  but  little.  According  to  Manetho,  Set 
or  Saites  was  not  the  original  leader  of  the  mvasion, 
but  a  monarch  whom  the  successful  invaders  placed  at 
their  head  after  they  had  overrun  and  conquered  the 
entire  territory.^  He  established  himself  at  Memphis, 
placed  garrisons  in  every  city  of  importance,  and  fixeil 
the  tributes  to  be  paid  to  him  both  by  the  Upper  and 
the  Lower  country.  The  bulk  of  his  troops  he  stationed 
in  a  city,  or  rather  perhaps  in  a  great  fortified  camp, 
on  the  eastern  frontier,  at  Avaris,  an  old  Egyptian 
town,  which  he  rebuilt  and  strongly  fortified.  They 
amounted  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men,  and 
were  placed  in  this  position  for  the  purpose  of  repel- 
ling any  attack  which  might  be  made  upon  the  Hyksos 
kingdom  by  the  Assyrians  (?).*  Set  visited  them  every 
summer,  with  the  object  of  renewing  their  supplies  of 
grain,  dischar^ng  their  arrears  of  pay,  and  practising 
them  in  military  exercises  and  manoeuvres,  calculated 
to  inspire  a  wholesome  fear  among  the  neighbouring 
peoples.  Set  took  the  additional  title  of  Aapehti^  '^^ 
'  great  and  glorious,'  and  seems  also  to  have  called 
himself  Nubti,^  thus  identifying  liimself  with  certain 
deities,  as  had  been  the  practice  of  the  previous  Egyp- 
tian monarchs,  who  had  called  themselves  Horus, 
Khem,  ior  Kneph,*  and  had  been  called  by  their  wives 
Horus  and  Set.^ 


*  Ap.  Joseph.  Contr,  Ajnon.  i.  14. 

^  80  the  Manetho  of  Joseph  us. 
It  is  certain  that  Asa^iia  Proper 
was  not  at  this  time  in  a  condition 
to  make  expeditions  into  Syria  (An- 
cient MonarchieSj  vol,  ii.  pp.  43-49, 
2nd  edit.) ;  but  the  '  Assyrians'  of 
>[anetho  may  perhaps  represent  the 
Babylonians,  who  had  made  them- 
selves felt  in  Syria  and  Palestine  I 


long  before  this  time.  (S^e  Oen. 
xiv.  1-12 ;  and  compare  the  author's 
Herodotus,  vol.  L  pp.  440-7,  3rd 
edit.) 

*  Bunsen,  Egypt" $  Place,  vol.  v. 
pp.  7:i4-6 ;  Records  of  the  Ihst,  vol. 
IV.  p.  36. 

*  See  above,  pp.  41, 56, 61  ,and  85. 
'  De  Koug^,  hechirchest  p.  45. 
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Set  reigned,  we  are  told,  for  nineteen  years,^  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  monarch  whose  name  is  given  in 
the  different  manuscripts  under  the  three  forms  of 
Anon,  Bnon,  and  Beon.  Bnon  is  the  form  generally 
preferred  by  scholars,^  and,  if  accepted,  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  Hebrew  Benoni ;  ^  but  the  monuments 
have  not  hitherto  revealed  the  native  form  of  the  word, 
and,  until  or  unless  they  do,  speculation  upon  the  sub- 
ject is  idle.  Bnon  is  said  to  have  reigned  either  forty 
or  forty-four  years,*  and  to  have  been  succeeded  by 
Pachnan,  or  Apachnas — a  king  of  whom  we  are  told 
absolutely  nothing  beyond  the  length  of  his  reign, 
which  is  variously  reported  as  sixty-one  years  and  as 
thirty-six  years  and  seven  months.* 

Josephus  declares  that  Manetho  placed  Apophis,  or 

Apepi,    lg)i'll'   immediately  after  Apachnas;  but 

Atricanus  and  the  Armenian  Eusebius  are  agreed  that 
Apophis  was  in  the  Manethonian  list  the  last  king  of 
the  dynasty ;  and  as  this  arrangement  accords  with  the 
monumental  mention  of  Apepi  hereafter  to  be  noticed,^ 
it  would  seem  best  to  follow  Africanus,  rather  than 
Josephus,  at  this  point.     Africanus  reported  Manetho 


p.  425 ;  Bnijrsch,  History  of  Egypt ,  of  association, 
vol.  i.  p.  220,  Ut  td.  Lenonuant,  *  See  below,  p.  109.  The  war  of 
however,  prefers  the  reading  Anon  liberation  almost  certainly  jrrew  out 
(Mantiel  d^Histoire  Anciemie,  vol.  i.  I  of  the  demands  made  by  Apepi  on 
p.  »]i)2).  j  Ra-Sekenen.    It  was  concluded  by 

'  Gen.  XXXV.  18.  i  Aahmes,    the    first    king    of    the 

*  P'orty  years,  according  to  Ease-  ,  eighteenth  dynasty,  in  his  sixth 
biiL«  (ap.  Syucell.  Chronof/rnph.  vol.  ,  year.  Unless,  therefore,  we  sup- 
i.  p.  62,  a);  forty-four,  accordinsr  |  pose  the  war  to  liave  lingered  on 
to  Josephus  (l.s.c)  and  Africanus  through  several  reigns,  we  must 
(ap.  Syncell.  C/trono(/rap/t.  vol.  i.  place  Apepi  and  the  Ra-Sekenen  to 
p.  01,  b).  whom  he  sent  his  messages  almost 

*  The  latter  number,  which  is  |  immediately  before  Aahmes. 
given   by  Jos(>phus   (l.s.c),   eeems 
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jis  placing  between  Apachnas  and  Apophis  two  kings, 
ytaan  and  Archies,  the  former  of  whom  reigned  fifty, 
and  the  latter  forty-nine  years.^  Josephus  calls  these 
kings  Jannas  and  Assis,  and  places  them  after  Apophis. 
Consequently,  both  their  names  and  their  position  are 
to  some  extent  doubtful ;  though,  on  the  whole,  the 
representations  of  Africanus,  who  had  no  purpose  to 
serve,  must  be  regarded  as  more  worthy  of  credit  than 
those  of  the  Jewish  historian. 

It  results  from  Manetho's  numbers,  as  reported  by 
Africanus,  that  the  dynasty  occupied  the  Egyptian 
throne  for  284  years,^  which  gives  the  extraordinary 
average  of  forty-seven  years  to  a  reign,  or,  omitting  the 
first  king,  the  still  more  extraordinary  one  of  fifty-three 
years  !  If  we  regard  tlie  numbers  as  in  any  sense  his- 
torical, it  seems  necessary  to  suppose  that  each  king, 
soon  after  he  came  to  the  throne,  associated  a  successor, 
and  that  the  reigns  are  counted  in  each  case  from  the 
date  of  the  association .•  Supposing  this  to  have  been 
the  case,  the  real  avonige  of  the  sole  reigns  need 
not  have  been  more  than  about  twenty-seven  years ; 
nor  need  the  real  duratic^n  of  the  entire  dynasty  have 
nmch  exceeded  a  hundred  and  sixty  years.* 

Apepi,  the  last  monarch  of  the  line,  having  (it  is 
])robable)  reigned  in  conjunction  with  Archies  for  some 
thirty   or   thirty-two  years,   became   sole   king  at  a 

*  Ap.  Syncell.  Chrom^graph.  vol.  \  the  leiijrth  of  the  tole  reigns  would 
i.  p.  01,  B.  I  be  tts  follows : — 

■'  Africanus  himself  pave  this  as 
tho  total  leugth  of  the  dvnasty. 
(Ibid.) 

'As  are  the  reiprns  of  the  kings 
belonpring  to  the  tweKth  dynasty  in 
the  Tiiiin  i)apyrus.  (Ikiiprsch.  7/irf. 
of  Eifyptf  vol.  i.  p.  110,  1st  ed.) 

^  If  each  kin^  associated  a  suc- 
cessor after  he  had  reified  two  years, 


.Set  (Salte«) 
Itnon  .  . 
1'achnan    . 

StOAll      .      . 

Archlcw 


Yean 

19 
.     27 

3ft 

,     17 
.    34 


Apt>pi  (Ai)opUis)     .    S:> 
Total     ...    161 

The  entire  duration  would  thus  be 
101  years. 
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mature  age.  Unlike  Set,  who  had  made  Memphis  his 
capital  and  only  >isited  Avaris  occasionally/  Apepi 
held  his  court  permanently  at  the  last-named  city,*  and 
there  received  the  homage  and  tribute  which  were 
offered  to  him  by  all  the  various  districts  both  of  the 
Upper  and  the  Lower  country.  In  Upper  Egypt  was 
established,  with  his  consent  and  concurrence,  a  dynasty 
of  native  princes,  who  affected  the  family  name  of  Taa, 

and  the  throne  name  of  Ea-Sekenen,  on^-^v— i.     Two 

princes  thus  designated,  Ea-Sekenen  I.  and  Ea-Seke- 
nen II.,  had  already  reigned  at  Thebes  and  been 
buried  there  in  tombs  which  modem  exploration  has 
discovered  somewhat  recently .•  A  third  Ea-Sekenen 
had  succeeded,  whether  immediately  or  after  an  in- 
terval is  uncertain,  and  now  occuj)ied  the  position  of 
tributary  dynast  at  the  southern  capital.*  Apepi  seems, 
for  some  cause  or  other,  to  have  taken  a  dislike  to  his 
princely  vassal,  and  to  have  resolved  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  him  by  preferring  unreasonable  demands.  First 
of  all  he  sent  an  embassy  from  his  own  court  to  that 
of  the  southern  king,  requiring  him  to  reUnquish  the 
worship  of  all  the  Egyi)tian  gcxls,  excepting  Amen-Ea, 
whom  he  probably  identified  with  his  own  sole  divinity. 
Set,  or  Sutecli.*  This  propo^ition  was  declined,  as  one 
with  which  it  was  impossible  to  comply ;  but  the 
refusal  was  couched  in  such  terms  that  umbrage  could 


•bore.  p.  lOfl.  I  bniary  lf<7J>,  p.  570) ;  but  I  agTM 

'  iUevrds  of  the  Pa$t,  vol.  viii.  '  with  Dr.  Unignch  that  it  is  better 


p.  9. 

'  Rnimch,  JTiiionf  of  Egypt.  toI. 
L  pp.  24^7.  \tX  edit. 

«  M.  rhabM  hftt  ftiyued  that 
ftb*  Rft-itokiiJuiD  cnnteiDporarT  with 
Ap*pit  MMi  mentioned  in  the  Sallier 
pApDTun,  WM  the  fint  uf  the  name 
{jmm  Comiemporanf  Rniew  for  Fe- 


to  r<vard  him  as  lia-Sekenen  III. 

*  That  SiittH-h  repr«*aented  the 
iiun  in  tlie  Hittite  ayivteni  appears 
from  tlie  tfrmH  of  the  trpaty  t)f 
peare  cnm'luded  br  the  IlittitiMi 
with  lUmetvii  II.  (See  Rtcordi  of 
the  Pa$t,  vol.  iv.  p.  28,  {  8.) 
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scarcely  be  taken  at  it.  Hereupon  Apepi  consulted 
with  the  most  experienced  of  his  advisers,  and  with 
their  help  concocted  a  second  message,  the  exact  pur- 
port of  wliich  is  not  quite  clear.  According  to  one 
translator,^  it  had  reference  to  a  *well  for  cattle;' 
according  to  another,'"^  it  was  a  demand  for  the  stoppage 
of  a  canal.  The  messenger  who  carried  the  missive 
had  orders  to  journey  at  his  utmost  speed,  and  boasts 
that  he  did  not  rest  by  day  or  by  night  till  he  had 
delivered  it.  Whatever  the  exact  requirement  was,  it 
threw  Ba-Sekenen  into  a  state  of  extreme  perplexity. 
He  communicated  tlie  proposal  to  the  principal  men  of 
his  court — '  his  mighty  chiefs,  his  captains,  and  expert 
guides ' — but  they  had  no  advice  to  offer.  *  They  were 
all  silent  at  once  in  great  dismay,  and  knew  not  how 
to  answer  him  good  or  ill.'^  Then  Apepi  sent,  it 
would  seem,  a  third  message,  but  of  the  purport  of 
this  nothing  can  be  said  ;  for  the  manuscript  contain- 
ing the  nan-ative  here  most  provokingly  breaks  off  in 
the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and  we  are  left  to  conjec- 
ture the  sequel. 

The  sequel  seems  to  have  been  war.  Ea-Sekenen 
was  not  preparol  to  submit  to  whatever  demands  might 
be  made  upon  him,  and,  when  he  proved  intractable, 
(Compulsion  was  resorted  to.  The  title  of '  Ken,*  which 
he  assumed,  signifies  '  victorious,'  *  and  is  thought  to 
indicate  that  he  maintained  the  struggle  which  Apepi 
had  forced  upon  him  with  tolerable  success.  The 
warlike  energy  which  liad  characterised  the  invaders 


'  Lushington  in  Becurds  of  the 
Paftf  vol.  Tiii.  p.  4,  §  5.  Chabos 
takes  the  same  view  (Len  Pastews 
en  Eijyptey  j).  18). 

^  Brugsch,  Tiistory  of  Egypt ^  vol. 
i.  p.  241;  Ist  edit. 


'  Becord$  of  the  Pasty  vol.  viii. 
p.  4.  §§  2,  3. 

*  Brugsch,  Hidory  cf  Egypt,  vol. 
i.  p.  245;  Ist  (^dit. ;  Birch,  Dictwih' 
ary  of  Jlierof/lyphics  in  Bunsen's 
Egypt,  vol.  V.  p.  414, 
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at  the  time  when  they  made  their  original  inroad,  a 
century  and  a  half  or  two  centuries  earlier,  had  declined. 
Egypt  had  proved  their  Capua ;  and,  now  that  a  serious 
conflict  had  arisen  between  them  and  their  subjects,  it 
was  found  that  tliey  were  no  longer  the  terrible  foe 
that  common  fame  had  represented  them.  It  must 
have  been  during  the  reigns  of  £a-Sekenen  III.  and  his 
successor,  Kames,  whose  rule  was  exceedingly  brief,^ 
that  the  grasp  of  the  Shepherds  upon  Egypt  was 
shaken  off,  and  they  were  forced  to  quit  their  hold 
and  withdraw  towards  the  east,  concentrating  them- 
selves in  that  fortified  camp  on  the  borders  of  the 
Syrian  desert,  which  the  providence  of  their  first  king, 
Saitcs,  had  created  for  them.  Driven  out  of  Egypt 
Proper  by  a  general  uprising  of  the  native  inhabitants, 
at  Avaris  they  turned  to  bay.  They  still  numbered 
240,000  men.*  The  Eg}'ptians  besieged  iliem  in  Avaris 
with  an  army  twice  as  numerous  as  theirs ;  *  and  after 
a  time  their  efforts  were  crowned  with  success.  Avaris 
was  assaulted  both  by  land  and  water.  Ships  of  war 
were  launched  upon  the  canals  which  conveyed  tlie 
Nile  water  to  its  immediate  neighbourliood,*  and  all  its 
gates  were  blockaded  and  watched.  After  numerous 
assaults  the  place  fell.  The  capUiin  Aahmos,  who  was 
present  at  the  capture,  tells  us  the  part  that  he  took  iu 
the  siege — how  he  *  followed  the  kinj'  on  foot  when  he 
(the  king)  went  out  on  his  chariot ' — how,  when  siege 
was  laid  to  the  city,  he  ^  had  to  fi<;ht  in  the  presence  of 
his  Majesty  ' — how  at  one  time  he  *  fought  u|)on  the 
caiuil  of  Patetku  of  Avaris,  and  carried  olf  a  hand  ' — 


*  Brmneh,  Huiory  of  Effypt,  rol. 
L  pp.  M7,  26.'),  iBt  fHlit. 

*  So  Jfispphiiii,  who  profaMes  to 
follow  MAfietlni  (Cvntn   Api'/n.  L 


14).     Hut  the  nuiuler  u  suspicious 
for  niAiiv  ntuMDfi, 
•  Ibid. 
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i,e.  killed  an  encray,  and  cut  off  his  hand  and  carried 
it  to  camp  as  proof  of  his  exploit — how  a  second  time 
he  did  the  same — how,  in  a  third  engagement,  he  made 
a  prisoner,  and  *  brought  him  off  through  the  water  * — 
and  how  finally,  at  the  actual  taking  of  the  town,  he 
made  prisoners  of  one  man  and  three  women,  who 
were  all  given  to  him  for  slaves.^  The  narrator  is  so 
occupied  with  himself  and  his  own  adventures  that  he 
has  no  words  to  spare  for  any  general  account  of  the 
siege  operations,  or  any  connected  narrative  of  the 
war.  We  gather  incidentally  from  his  autobiogra- 
phical sketch  that  there  was  no  capitulation,  such  as 
Manetho  s|)oke  of  ^ — no  voluntary  evacuation  of  the 
city  by  the  Hyksos  army — but  that  the  place  was 
taken  by  storm  ;  and  we  can  perceive  that  the  beaten 
enemy  drew  off  in  the  direction  of  Palestine,  whither 
the  Egyptians  pursued  them,  and  where  after  a  time 
they  captured  a  Hyksos  city  called  Sharhana,'  probably 
the  Sharuhen  of  the  Hebrews.*  With  this  event  the 
Hyksos  war  a]>pears  to  have  terminated,  and  Egypt, 
relieved  for  ever  from  this  hated  enemy,  entered  upon 
a  career  of  progress,  conquest,  and  glory. 

It  is  stated  by  George  the  Syncellus,  a  ^vriter  whose 
extensive  learning  and  entire  honesty  are  unquestion- 
able, that  the  synchronism  of  Joseph  with  Apepi,  the 
last  king  of  the  only  known  Hyksos  dynasty,  was 
'  acknowledged  by  all.*  ^  The  best  modern  authorities 
accept  this  view,  if  not  as  clearly  established,  at  any 


'  Records  of  the  Pastj  vol.  vi.  pp. 

7,  8. 

'  Ap.  Joseph.  Ctmtr.  Apian,  l.s.c. 
'  Records  of  the  Past^  vol.  vi.  p. 

8,  §  14. 

**  Josh.  xix.  6. 

*  Chronographinj  vol.  i.  p.  02,  B  : 


*E7rt  Tracrt  (rv/xirf^floyi^rat  on 
fVi  *Air<»</>€0)p  hpi^v  *\wnf^  r^f 
Klyvnrov,  Bunsen  limits  this  to  '  all 
Chridtiau  chronographers  *  {JE^ypts 
Place,  vol.  ii.  p.  438);  but  quite 
arbitrarily. 
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rate  as  in  the  highest  degree  probable,^  and  believe 
that  it  was  Apepi  who  made  the  gifted  Hebrew  liis 
prime  minister,  who  invited  liis  fatlier  and  his  brethren 
to  ^ttle  in  Egypt  with  their  hoiiseliolds,  and  assigneil 
to  them  the  land  of  Goshen  for  tlieir  residence.  The 
elevation  of  a  foreigner,  and  a  Semite,  to  so  exalted  an 
nfGce  is  thought  to  be  far  more  likely  under  Hyksos 
tiian  under  native  Egyptian  rule,  the  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  the  high- priest  of  Heliopolis  to  be 
less  suq)rising,  and  the  Egyptian  words  and  names 
connected  with  the  history  to  ix)int  to  this  period.*  If 
the  view  be  allowed,  a  great  additional  interest  will 
attach  to  Apepi  himself,  and  great  additional  light  will 
be  thrown  on  tlie  ultimate  character  of  the  Hyksos 
nile,  which  has  been  shown  alreadv  to  have  been  much 
modifieil  and  softened  by  conta(.*t  with  the  old  civilisa- 
tion of  the  country.^ 

For  the  Pliaraoh  of  Joseph  is  no  rude  and  savage 
nomad,  but  a  mild,  civilised,  and  somewhat  luxurious 
king.  He  liolds  a  grand  court  in  a  city  not  named, 
has  a  number  of  cupbearers  and  confectioners,*  sits 
upon  a  throne  *  or  rides  in  a  chariot,*^  wears  a  ring  on 
his  hand,  has  vestures  of  fine  linen  and  collars  of  gold 
tc>  bestow  on  those  whom  he  favours,"  uses  the  Egyp- 
tian language,  and  is  in  fact  undistinguishable  from  a 
native  Egyptian  monarch.  He  does  not  oppress  any 
of  his  subjects*.  On  the  contrary,  he  sustains  them  in  a 
time  of  scarcity,  when  he  becomes  their  landlord,  takes 

<  Ifirek  Anei^t  Rjypf,  p.  7(S;        *  lb.  ili.  40. 

Jjenarmmni^  Manu^  tTHistoire  An-        *  lb.   \(»rM*  4X    Thix  fact,  and 

rifnmtf  vol.  i.  p.  tUVi;  Hrugnch,  //iV  .  Jtk^phV   *rhnnotfl   and   li«^rfH*men * 

/•ry  «/  J^i^f  vol.  i.  pp.  :MW-70^    (<ffn.  1.  SM,  !»uiricifnlly  prove  that 

1ft  MI.  Jo<««*ph    wn.H    not    antonur  to  the 

'  Iiru2«rh,  p.  20.*!.  llvkM>.«. 

»  S««  above,  p.  IW.  "^  lb.  xli.  4l». 

«  Gen.  xL  2.  1 
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a  moderate  rent,^  is  especially  lenient  to  the  priests,^ 
and,  when  he  receives  thfc  Israelites,  even  concedes  to 
liis  subjects'  prejudice  against '  shepherds'  *  If  he  is  by 
birth  and  descent  one  of  the  Hyksos,  he  has  adopted  all 
the  ordinary  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  the  Egyptians  ; 
he  is  even,  it  would  seera,  tolerant  of  their  religion. 
This  toleration  may  perhaps  be  only  within  certain 
limits ;  but  it  extends  apparently  to  the  entire  priestly 
order. 

>  GeD.  xlvii.  2C.  «  lb.  xlni.  22.  »  lb.  xlvi.  34. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE   NEW   EMPIRE — EGYPT  UNDER  THE   EIGHTEENTH 
DYNASTY  (about   B.C.  1000-1400). 

IM^  of  Aahme* — kU  War  tckh  the  Jlyksoa — hin  Rvpedition  atfainff  the 
Smiih — kuBuildinpn — hi$  Wife ^  Kef ert-ari-AahmeB,  Reig^i  if  Amni" 
hctep  I.  Reupn  of  Tkothme»  /. — Am  Nubian  Conquetta — his  Syrian 
and  Me»pfftamian  War — hi»  Manumentg,  Short  Reu/n  of  Thothme$ 
IL  Accesiinn  of  Hataau — her  Buildint/8  and  other  Monuments — her 
Fleet  sails  to  Punt^her  Association  of  Thothmes  IIL^  and  Death, 
Glorious  Reiifn  of  Thothmes  IlL  His  Invasion  of  Asia,  Enemies 
icith  whom  he  came  into  contact — the  Kharu,  the  Zahi,  the  Khita,  the 
Jiuten,  the  Xahiri,  Heductivn  of  Syria.  Success  in  Mestfpotamia — 
Elephant  Hunts,  Booty  carried  off,  Inscriptiom  set  up  by  Thothmes 
111,  His  Buildings,  Statues,  and  Obelisks,  His  Employment  of  forced 
Labour,  Omditiim  of  the  Israelites  under  him.  His  Southern  Wan, 
His  supposed  Maritime  Empire,  Summary  *f  his  Character,  Iteiyn 
of  Amen^otep  II,  His  Wars  and  Buildinys,  Reiyn  of  Thothmes  IV, 
His  Temple  to  the  Sjthinx,  His  Wars,  His  Lion  Hunts,  Beign  of 
Amen^otep  III,  His  Wife  Taia,  Commencetnent  of  the  Disk 
Worship,  His  Wars,  His  Buildings  and  Statues,  His  Love  of  Field 
SporiS'-PerS'mal  Appearance  and  Character,  Reign  of  Amenhotep  I  J'., 
t*r  Kkuenaten,  His  strange  IHiysiogmnny,  His  Establishment  of  the 
Disk  Worship,  His  new  Capital,  His  Wars,  Beigns  of  Sa'a-nekht,  Ai, 
and  TutankK-^men,  Restoration  of  the  Old  Beligion,  Reign  of 
Har-em-^eb,     Close  of  the  Dynasty. 

*1m  etiirrsvt  -M  is  f4ot,^JEMCUrL.  ,¥Jn,  Yr.  1. 


native  E}?yptian  monarch  wlio  drove  out  tlic 
Hyksos,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  eighteentli 
dynasty,  bore  the  name  of  Aalimes,  ^^J-*^,  which 
signifies  *  child  of  the  moon.'  *  He  is  thouglit  to  have 
lK*en  the  son  of  Kames  (Uot-kliejir-ni)  and  of  his  wifr 
Aah-hotep,  ^^v.^^,  whose  coffin  and  mummy   aro 

•  Bnigsch,  History  of  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  273,  Itt  ed. 
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among  the  treasures  of  the  museum  of  Boulaq.* 
Aahmes  took  tlic  throne  name  of  Neb-pehti-ra, 
Q^'m^  nn^  and  reigned  twenty-five  years,  more  gloriously 
than  any  Egyptian  monarch  since  Usurtasen  HI.  He 
probably  inherited  the  great  war,  which  he  brought 
to  a  happy  conclusion  mainly  by  his  own  individual 
energy,  but  in  part  by  the  courage  and  conduct  of  his 
generals/^  It  is  especially  to  be  noted  of  this  Avar, 
that  it  was  carried  on  as  much  by  water  as  by  land, 
the  fii'st  step  towards  success  being  the  creation  of  a 
flotilla  upon  the  Nile,  which  held  the  command  of  the 
river,  and  was  used  in  the  rapid  and  gafe  transport  of 
troops  to  any  part  of  the  Nile  valley  where  they  were 
needed.®  Aahmes,  the  king's  namesake  and  fAvourite 
general,  relates  how  he  served  on  board  one  of  these 
Nile  vessels,  and,  descending  the  stream  from  Thebes, 
carried  his  master's  arms  into  the  Eastern  Delta,  and  in 
a  short  time  won  back  to  his  authority  the  entire 
region.  As  the  vessels  descended  the  river,  the  land 
force,  now  no  more  a  mere  infantry,  but  comprising 
(Certainly  a  body  of  trained  chariots,  and  perhaps  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  cavalry,*  occuj)ied  the  river  bank  ;  and 
Aahmes  from  time  to  time  had  to  quit  his  vessel  and 
to  march  on  foot  beside  the  chariot  of  his  sovereign. 
Memphis  must  have  been  captured  ^  before  any  attack 


»  Brugsch,  History  of  Egypt ,  i  wheeli^d  vehicles  appear  in  the 
vol.  i.  pp.  252-«3,  iBt  ed. :  Lenor-  monuments  prior  to  the  eifrht^enth 
mant,  Manuel  tTJIisioire  Ancieune,  dynasty.  The  employment  of  cha- 
vol  i.  p.  309.  Zl^  riots  in  the  war  of  liberation  ap- 

^  See  especiallv   the   inscription    pears  in  the  Records  of  the  Past,  vol. 
on  the  tomo  of  his  officer,  Aahmes,  '  vi.  p.  7.     The  use  of  cavalry  at  this 
son  of  Ahana  {Records  of  the  Past,  '  time  is  uncertain, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  7-0).  i      *  This  capture  may  have  been  the 

5  Birch,  Ancient  Effypt,  p  78.       '.  work  of  Ka-Sekenen  TIL    There  is 

*  That  the  Ilyksos  kings  intro-    no  allusion  to  it  in  the  inscription 
duced   the  horse  and  chariot  into  j  of  Aahmes. 
Egypt  is  generally  admitted.     No 
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could  have  been  made  upon  the  city  of  the  Shepherds 
— the  strong  and  vast  fortress  of  Avaris,  situated  at  the 
furthest  |)oint  to  which  the  Nile  waters  readied,  well 
fortified  both  by  walls  and  moats,  and  defended  by  a 
garrison  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  milHon  of  men.^  A 
lake  protected  the  city  on  one  side  ;  canals  from  the  Nile 
guarded  it  in  other  quarters ;  while  a  soHd  rampart  of 
bakeil,  or  i)erha]>s  merely  of  sun-dried  brick,  sur- 
rounded the  whole,  and  rendered  the  iK)sition  one  of 
first-rate  strength  and  security.  However,  after  a 
siege  of  some  considerable  length,  in  the  course  of 
which  there  wx*re  several  engagements,*  the  final  assault 
appears  to  have  been  deUvered  with  such  success,  that 
a  panic  seized  the  garrison,  and  they  hastily  iied  from 
the  place.  The  majority  made  their  escape,  and 
withdrew  to  Syria,  but  many  were  slain,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  taken  prisoners.  All  captives  appear 
to  have  been  r^arded  as  the  proi)erty  of  the  king ; 
but  it  was  a  common  practice  to  assign  ])risoners  to 
those  who  captured  them  ;  and  vast  numbers  of  the 
*  Shepherd  *  race  became  in  this  way  permanently 
fixed  in  Egypt,  where  they  intermixed  with  the  native 
inhabitants  and  modified  to  some  extent  their  physical 
type,* 

The  war  of  Aahmes  with  the  Shepherds  lasted  five 
years.^  It  was  no  sooner  concluded  than  he  hastened 
to  lead  an  expedition  against  the  south,  where  the 
negro  races  had  taken  the  offensive  during  the  struggle 
between  the  Egyptians  and  their  foreign  conquerors, 
and   apparently  had  re-established  the  inde{>endence 


*  Sapm,  p.  201.  '  Ijenomiant,  Manuri  ttII%itoir§  An^ 

*  JUf^rdM  of  iAe  Dut^  toI.  vi.    ciemnr,  vol.  i.  p.  U<K 

pp.  7-8.  *  lifcvnU  of  tAe  I\i$t,  vol.   vi. 

*  Biich,  AmeieiU  Egffi,  p.  80j    p.  a 
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whereof  they  had  been  deprived  by  the  monarchs  of 
the  twelfth  dynasty.^  At  first  the  Egyptian  king 
carried  all  before  him,  and,  regarding  the  country  as 
reconquered,  returned  down  the  Nile  to  his  capital ; 
but  ere  long  the  tide  of  victory  turned.  A  Nubian 
chief,  called  Teta-an,  collected  the  dusky  hordes  under 
his  banner,  and  retook  the  whole  region  of  the  south, 
carrying  devastation  along  the  Nile  banks,  destroying 
the  temples  of  the  Egyptian  garrisons,  and  annihilatmg 
the  Egyptian  power.  Aahmes  was  forced  to  retrace 
his  steps,  and  measure  his  strength  against  this  new 
enemy.  He  engaged  Teta-an  twice,  the  Nubian  being 
apparently  each  time  the  assailant.  On  the  first  occa- 
sion neither  antagonist  could  claim  a  decisive  success ; 
but,  on  the  second,  Aahmes  was  more  fortunate.  The 
negro  army  was  defeated  with  great  loss,  Teta-an 
made  prisoner,  and  Egyptian  authority  once  more 
established  over  the  tract  between  the  First  and  the 
Second  Cataract/^ 

It  would  appear  that  the  struggle  with  Teta-an 
must  have  occupied  a  considerable  time.  At  any  rate, 
it  was  not  until  his  twenty-second  year  that  the  Egyp- 
tian monarch,  victorious  on  every  side,  and  no  longer 
apprehensive  of  attack,  was  able  to  turn  his  attention 
to  domestic  affairs,  and  commence  the  restoration  of 
those  public  edifices  which  had  suffered  either  from 
natural  decay  or  from  hostile  attack  during  the  last 
two  or  three  centuries.  Eock-tablets  in  the  quarries 
of  Toora  and  Maasara  of  that  year  ^  record  the  fact 
that  Aahmes  at   this   time   '  opened  anew  the  rock 


'  Records  of  the  Fast,  vol.  vi.  !  tain.  (Les  Pajtf  curs  e7i  Effi/jfte^-p,  46.) 
pp.  8-9.  '  See  the  Denkmaler,  vol.  v.  pt. 

*  Brugscli,  Higtory  of  B(jyiit^  iii.  pi.  3  a;  and  compare  Birch, 
vol.  i.  p.  1^76,  Ist  ed.  M.  Chabas  Aneie^tf  Egi/jft^  p.  80,  and  Brii^rsch, 
considers  Teta-an  to  be  the  name  of  History  of  JSyypt,  vol.  i.  pp.  27(^-7, 
a  people  rather  than  that  of  a  chief-  j  Ist  ed. 
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chambers/  and  employed  men  to  ^  cut  out  the  best 
white  stone  of  the  hill  countrj^ '  for  the  repairs  of  the 
*  temple  of  millions  of  years ' — the  ancient  edifice 
dedicated  to  the  god  Phthah  at  Memphis — for  that  of 
Ammon  at  Thebes,  and  for  other  sacred  buildinfrs. 
Phcenicians  are  thought  to  have  been  employed  U|K)n  the 
great  works  thus  initiateil/  as  they  were  some  centuries 
later  on  the  construction  of  the  Tem|)le  of  Solomon.- 

Aahmes  is  said  to  have  reigned  altogether  twenty- 
five  years,'  or,  as  Josephus  expresses  it  more  exactly, 
twenty-five  years  and  four  months.*  He  married  a 
princess,*  who  took   the  name  of  Xefert-ari-Aahmes, 

ffl  1 1  ^  »  or  '  the  beautiful  companion  of  Aahmes/  ® 

and  who  is  represented  on  the  monuments  with  pleasing 
features,  but  a  complexion  of  ebon  blackness/  It  is 
certainly  wrong  to  call  her  a  *  negress ; '  she  was  an 
Ethiopian  of  the  best  physical  type  ;  and  her  marriage 
with  Aahmes  may  have  been  based  upon  a  political 
motive.*  The  Egyptian  Pharaohs  from  time  to  time 
allied  themselves  with  the  monarchs  of  the  south, 
partly  to  obtain  the  aid  of  Ethio|)ian  troops  in  their 
wars,  partly  with  a  view  of  claiming,  in  right  of  their 
wii'es,  dominion  over  the  Up[KT  Nile  region.  Aahnu»s 
may  have  been  the  first  to  do  this;  or  he  may  simi)ly 


■  BruaMh.    Hitiory    of   E^jttf  (Bni^r>ch,  lli$tory  nf  JCt/i^jtf,  yo\.  i. 

i»ol.  L  p.  277,  iM  h1.         '  p.  27*. ».  l.-t  eil.) 

*  1   Kiiifrt  vi.   IS;   vii.    l;^  4o,  •  Uml.  p.  L>7s. 

*  Manvtho  ap.  Svncell.  Chroma-  iii.  iil.  1.  Hru^'li  ileiiiej*  that  tlii'* 
§rmpk,  vol.  i.  pp.  <U.  c,  and  01*.  c.  i*«  alwavi«  th«»  ca^* ;  but  Wilkiu-on 

*  JoMph.  (''N/r.  Apiou.  i.  15.  ^in  the  author's  Jlrrwiotus,  \n\.  ii. 
Jotrphui  (Tive^  the  name  the  wroiif^  p.  'Vm),  Birch  {Annmt  I'^jtf/tt,  p. 
ftfim  of  Tethmiwin;  b«it  clearU-  si),  and  (*aiioii  TniT«>r  {Am-irHf 
■I— Dt  .\iii.«i«  (AahtiimK  the  tii>t  J'^ifyft^  {>•  ^77)  a^'rt>e  in  re^niiii^ 
kinir  of  the  eiirhteenth  dynasty.  Nt* tVrt-ari-Aahini*H  ax  a  black. 

*  Shu  U  called    *the   daughter,  *  So   Birch   (^l.s.c.)    and    Tru\iir 
'  Imr,  wile,  and  mother  of  a  king.*  (l.ii.c.j. 
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have  '  followed  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  who, 
forcetl  by  the  Hyksos  to  the  soutli,  had  contracied 
marriages  with  the  families  of  Etliiopian  rulers.'  *  His 
queen  was  certainly  regarded  as  a  personage  of  im- 


portance.  Slie  was  called '  the  wife  of  the  god  Amnion.'- 
and  enjoyed  some  high  post  connected  with  the  worship 


'  Kich,  l,a.c.  I  thu  I 

'  Jlrugsrh,    Hittoty    of  £ffypt,    wife 
1,  i.  p.  9711.     WiUouMD  reiMlers  1  nuivtu;  vol.  ii.  p.  SM,  ^nd  «d^. 


xnteasinn  used  \iy  'Oodd«-(»- 
if  Amnion '  (nnwltD^on'E  Uf 
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of  that  god  at  Thebes;  Aahmes  comniemorated  her 
upon  his  monuments;*  during  her  son's  reign  she 
held,  for  a  time  at  any  rate,  the  reins  of  power ;  vvhile 
in  after  ages  she  was  venerated  as  *  ancestress  and 
founder  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.'  *^ 

The  successor  of  Aahmes  was  his  son  by  tliis  Ethid- 
pian   princess;    he  bore   the   name   of  Amen-hotep, 

l!!!!!!!^^9  which  is  the  Amenophtliis  of  Manetho.*  On 
his  accession  he  took  the  throne  name  of  Tser-ka-ra ; 
but  he  is  more  commonly  known  as  Amen-hotep  the 
First.  Either  he  was  of  immature  age  at  the  death  of 
his  father,  and  therefore  placed  at  first  under  tlie 
guanlianship  of  his  mother,^  or  else  his  attacliment  to 
her  w^as  such  that  he  voluntarily  associated  her  with 
himself  in  the  government.  Uer  figure  appears  on  his 
monuments,  drawn  with  tlie  utmost  care  and  elabo- 
ration ;  *  she  is  joined  with  him  in  the  worship  of  the 
gods ;  •  she  is  *  the  lady  of  the  two  lands/  as  he  is  the 
*  lord  *  of  them.  Little  is  known  of  the  reign  of 
Amcnophis  beyond  the  fact  that,  like  his  father,  he  led 
expuilitions  to  the  south,  and  warred  both  with  the 
Cushites  and  the  negroes,  seeking  still  further  to  extend 
the  frontier  of  Egypt  in  a  southern  direction/  It  does 
not  appi^ar,  however,  that  much  success  attended  his 
eflbrts  lK*yond  the  capture  of  some  prisoners  and 
fvimc  cattle.  Ami  n-hotep  was  served  by  two  oATicimn, 
Aahmes,  son  of  Abana,  and  another  Aahmes  iiaineil 

I  DetdnmaUr,  toL  t.  pt.  iii.  pi.  3.  fuIiiPMs  in    the    reprem^ntationfl  of 

•  Bnifrwh,  l.i>.c.  Ainen«'>p)iifl. 

•  A  p.  STnrelL  C^rmwt^rajth.  toI.  *  lyeuhivdt^r^  vi»l.  v.  pt.  iii.  pi.  1. 
L  pp.  70  A,'  72  A.  •  Ibid.  |»1.  4  r 

•  ThU  ii  the  view  fr«*nprAlly  '  JfnoniM  of  thf  Pant^  \i\\.  \\  p. 
tttkra  (Iiniir«ch,  niaioty  uf  Kt/if/if,  7;  vnl.  \\.  p  D.  AnifiMhitop  »1mi 
w«»l.  i.  p.  2!HU,  Itt  ed. ;  Hin'h,  ^'fn-  eiuplnvml   hitii'««*lf  in  tli«>   tMilnrjr*'- 

it^/it,  p.  ^^1).     itut  thert*  i»    luont  oftheifM^Ht  tenip!(*at  Kaniiik. 
of  extiviue  }3utb*  • 
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Penuisliem,  whose  tombs  have  beeo  found  at  Thebes.' 
He  took  to  wife  an  Egyptian  lady,  named  Aah-hotep, 
J2^  J,  and  hud  a  son  by  her  whom  he  called  Thothmes, 

IT  jjj  [1,  the  first  prince  oEthat 

celebrated  name.'  According  to 
Manetho,^  Amendphis  I.  reigned 
110  more  than  thirteen  years. 

The  mgti  of  Thothmea  I., 
who  succeeded  Amenophis,  and 
took  the  furtlier  appellation  of 
Aa-khepr-ka-ra,  ^Ju,  derives 
its  chief  distinction  from  the 
fact  that,  at  this  period  of  thrir 
history,  the  i^ptians  for  the 
first  time  carried  their  arras 
deep  into  Asia,  overrunning 
Syria,  and  even  invading  Meso- 
potamia, or  the  tract  between 

Bn.t..fAm..u;.i.|.»I.  ^,,^  ^.j^^^  ^,jj   ^1^^.    Enphifltes. 

Ilitherin  tlic  furlliest  point  reached  in  this  direction  had 
been  Sliiiniheii  in  Southern  Palestine,  a  city  assigned  ti) 
the  tribe  of  Simeon  by  Joshua.  Invaders  from  the  lower 
Mcsopotiunian  region*  had  from  lime  to  time  made  their 
iippiMriuice  in  the  broad  Syrian  valleys  and  plains, 
h;id  drunk  tlie  waters  of  the  Orontes  and  the  Jordan, 

'  "^iv  till)  iJeiikiniiler,  vol.  v.  jrt.  kinjr  of  the  eijriiteenlli  dvnastv, 
iii.  ]il.  12  n.  I  DiiiBt  n^present  A lut'ii-liotpp  1. 

'  TliiitliiiiiiK  nirnm  '(^hild  of  |  *  f.y.  diedor-laomer,  whocetwo 
'I'Uiilh,*  und  ifl  ncnrlv  cqiiiralent  to  i  expeditions  arc  mcntioued  in  tbe 
.\!iliii)e)i,  'Chilli  i)f  lilt-  Moou,' since  |  fDurtwnth  chapter  of  Oeneeis;  and 
Tliotli  WHS  a  Mi>oii-giHl  (neo  vol.  i.  l  Kudur-iiiabiik,  wiio  calls  Umwlf 
pp.  ;MBI-i  !),  I  Apdn  lUarfv,  or '  Itava^rer  of  Svria ' 

'  Ap.  Svncell.  nrouoffrnp/,.  vol,  I  (ribmit  B.C.  161X1).  See  the.  autiior'* 
i.  p.  70,.\,     Slrictlv  speaking,  it  in    //(•Jw/ofui,    vol.   i.   pp.   447,     460, 
rhfkrus   ^%'llo  ix    inven   this   fhort  i  3rd  I'd. 
reign.    But  i:\iishva3,  as  the  xeroiid  ' 
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ravaged  the  open  country,  and  even  perhaps  destroyed 
the  towns.  But  Syria  was  hitherto  ahnost  an  undis- 
covered region  to  the  powerful  i)eople  which,  nur- 
turing its  strength  in  the  Nile  valley,  had  remained 
content  with  its  own  natural  linuts  and  scarcely  grasped 
at  any  conquests.  A  time  was  now  come  when  this 
comparative  quietude  and  absence  of  ambition  were 
about  to  cease.  Provoked  by  tlie  attack  made  upon 
her  from  the  side  of  Asia,  and  smarting  from  "the 
wounds  inflicted  upon  her  pride  and  her  prosi>erity  by 
the  Uyksos  during  the  period  of  their  rule,  Eg\7>t  now 
set  herself  to  retaliate,  and  for  three  centuries  continued 
at  intervals  to  iK>ur  her  armies  into  the  Eastern  conti- 
nent, and  to  carry  fire  and  sword  over  the  extcmsive 
and  populous  rq^ions  which  lay  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Zagros  mountain  range.  There  is  some 
uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  of  her  conquests  ;  but  no 
reasonable  doubt  oin  bo  entertained  that  for  a  Bpava 
of  three  hundred  years  Egypt  was  the  njost  powerful 
and  tlie  mos^t  aggressive  st^ite  tliat  the  world  contained, 
and  held  a  dominion  that  has  as  nmch  right  to  be  called 
an  *  Empire  *  as  the  A.ssyriiui,  die  Babylonian,  or  the 
Persiim.  While  Babylonia,  ruled  by  Arab  conquerors,^ 
decHned  in  strengtii,  and  Assyria  proper  was  merely 
struggHng  into  indeix^ndence,  Egypt  put  forth  her  arm, 
and  grasjK*d  the  fairc^st  regions  of  the  eartli's  surface. 
Thus  commenced  that  struggle  for  predominance  be- 
tween north-east  em  Africa  and  south-wustcrn  Asia, 
which  busted  for  above  a  thousand  years,  and  was 
•rarcely  tenninate<l  until  Itome  a|>peared  upon  the 
Mcne,  and  reduced  l>oth  the  rivals  under  her  world- 
wide sway. 

»  Ibid.  pp.  44M-y. 
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Bust  of  Thothmes  I. 


The  period  of  aggression  upon  Asia  commenced  with 
Thothmes  I. ;  but  his  Asiatic  expedition  was  not  his  first 

enterprise.  Ue  began  his 
military  career  by  an  inva- 
sion of  the  countries  upon  the 
Upper  Nile,^  and  contended 
in  this  region  with  the  Ethio- 
pians and  Nubians,  ascending 
the  course  of  the  river  with 
a  flotilla  of  ships,  while  his 
troops  also,  it  is  probable, 
marched  along  the  banks, 
and  not  only  directing  the 
movements  of  his  forces,  but 
taking  a  personal  part  in  the 
encounters.  On  one  occasion, 
we  are  told, '  his  majesty  be- 
come more  furious  than  a  panther,'  ^  and  placing  an  arrow 
ou  the  string  directed  it  against  the  Nubian  chief  with  so 
sure  an  aim,  that  it  struck  him  and  remained  fixed  in  his 
knee,  whereupon  the  chief  '  fell  fainting  down  before 
tlie  royal  diadem.'  *  He  was  at  once  seized  and  made 
a  ])risouer  ;  his  followers  were  dispersed ;  and  he  him- 
self was  ciirried  off  on  board  the  royal  ship  to  the 
Egyptian  capital.  This  victory  was  the'  precursor  of 
otliers  :  everywhere  '  the  An  of  Nubia  were  hewed  in 
l)ieces,  and  scattered  all  over  their  lands '  till  *  their 
stench  filled  the  valleys.'*  At  last  a  general  sub- 
mission was  made,  and  a  large  tract  of  territory  was 
ceded.     The  Egyptian  frontier  was  pushed  on  from 

*  See  the   JRecorfls  of  t/ie  Pasff    Past,  vol.  vi.  p.  10. 
vol.  iv.  p.  7  ;  vol.  vi.  p.  10.  .      '  Brugsch,  l.s».c. 

'^  linitrsdi,    History    of  Byyjyf,        *  Ibid.  p.  285. 
vol.  i.  p.  2iJ0,  leted.  j  liecvrds  if  the  ^ 
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Scmneh  (lat.  2V  SC)  to  Tombos  (lat.  19°);  and  a 
memorial  was  set  up  at  this  latter  place)^  to  mark  the 
existing  extent  of  the  empire  southward.  A  new 
officer  was  ap[K)inted  to  govern  the  newly  annexed 
eountr}%  who  was  called  'the  ruler  of  Kush/  and 
appears  to  have  resided  at  Semneh.^ 

The  expedition  against  the  South  Avas  followed, 
after  no  long  interval,  by  an  invasion  of  Asia.  To 
exact  satisfaction  from  the  races  which  had  attacked 
Egypt,  and  for  many  years  oppressed  her,  Thothmes 
inarched  an  army  through  Palestine  and  Syria  into 
Mesopotamia,  engaged  the  natives  of  those  regions  in 
a  long  series  of  battles,  and  defeated  them  more  than 
once  with  great  slaughter.  A  single  captain  boasts 
that  in  the  course  of  the  expedition  he  '  took  twenty- 
one  hands,' ^  or,  in  other  words,  killed  twenty-one  men, 
besides  capturing  a  horse  and  a  chariot.  If  one  man 
could  do  so  much,  what  must  have  been  the  amount  of 
injury  inflicteil  by  the  entire  host!  Egyptian  armies, 
according  to  Manetho,^  were  counted  by  hundreds  of 
thousands;  and  even  if  for  ^hundreds'  we  substitute 
*  tens,*  the  result  must  have  been  a  carnage  and  a  deso- 
lation sufficiently  distressing.  The  use  of  the  horse  in 
war,which  they  had  leanK»d  from  their  late  conciuerors,"* 
added  greatly  to  their  military  efliriency  and  to  their 

*  A   rpprweDtation  of  the  me-        ^  That  the  IIvIcsda  introduced  th«« 
orial  it  given  in  the  Dmktmiler,    horiM  into   hV>'P^*  th«)ii)rh  d«Mibte(i 

TuL  T.  pt.  ui.  pL  5 :  and  a  tran»-  hv   M.   ChabM   ( Etude*  $ur  FAh- 

1« t» 41  f 4  the  inscription  uiM»n  it  will  tlquite    llinfonour,  y.   415),  i«   thi* 

hm  feuod  in  Hruirivh'^  HiMory  of  (reneral  c«inrl  union  or  hVvptiilo^dtn. 

Bgfpt^  vol.  i.  pu.  ^i^*!  <!,  Ut  H«l.  The  eiui>l«»yni(*nt  of  hori*ee  in  war 

*  :^  hruipicik,JIuturif  of  JCi/yjtf,  bv  th«*   rVyptiAiui  a^  t-arly  aa  the 
^ol.  i.  p.  2m4,  Ut  ed.  rei^  t>f  Aannuit  appean  from  the 

*  Sre  RrtwU  of  the  l\if^^  vol.  i%'.  inscription  of  Aahnu*.«,  son  of  Almnu. 
p.  7,  f*r.  i».  {Rrt^BnU  of  the  l\ut^  vol.  viii.  p.  7, 

*  Ap.  Juaeph.  VoMr.  Apiun.\  14,  par.  0.) 
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power  of  making  distant  campaigns.  Though  unskilful 
riders,  and  therefore  averse  to  the  employment  of 
cavalry  on  any  extensive  scale,^  they  rapidly  organised 
a  strong  force  of  chariots,  which  engaged  with  success 
the  similar  organisations  of  the  Eastern  nations,  and 
manifested  a  decided  superiority  over  them.  We 
must  suppose  that  the  Egyptian  mechanical  skill  carried 
to  perfection  in  a  short  time  the  art  of  chariot-making, 
and  that  they  combined  lightness  with  strength  in  their 
vehicles  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  climate  of 
Egypt  seems  also  to  have  suited  the  horse  in  these 
early  days;  and  so  judicious  were  the  Egjrptian 
breeders  that  the  natives  of  Judcea  and  Syria — nay, 
even  the  redoubted  Hittites  themselves — imported 
their  horses  and  chariots  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
and  paid  a  price  for  them  which  implies  high  ex- 
cellence.* It  is  creditable  to  the  spirit  and  adaptability 
of  the  Egyi^tian  people,  that  they  should  so  immediately 
have  surpassed  their  teachers,  and  have  been  able  at 
once  to  carry  to  perfection  a  mode  of  warfare  which 
was  wholly  new  to  them,  while  it  had  long  been 
familiar  to  their  antagonists. 

When  tlie  king  returned  triumphant  from  his 
Asiatic  campaign,^  with  abundant  booty  and  captives, 
lie  set  u|)  a  tablet  commemorative  of  his  exploits,* 
and,  to  show  his  gratitude  to  the  divine  power  which 
had  protected  him  and  given  him  the  victory,  pro- 
OL'eded  further  to  enlarge  and  embellish  the  temple  of 
Anunoii  at  Tliebes,  commenced  by  Amenemhat  I.  and 

'  On  the  employment  of  cavalry        *  See  1  Kings  x.  28,  29 ;  2  Chr. 

by  the  Egyptians  to  a  certain  ex-  i.  10,  17. 

tent,  see   M.   Chabas*  EtudeSf  pp.        '  Brugsch,  Hi^story  of  Egypt^  vol, 

425-30;  and  compare  above,  vol.  i.  i.  p.  2J>6,  Ist  ed. 
pp.  449-50.  *  Ibid.  p.  290. 
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advanced  by  his  son,  Usurtasen.  The  temple  at  this 
lime  consisted  merely  of  the  central  cell,  and  a  certain 
number  of  chambers,  built  at  the  sides,  for  the  priests' 
use.  Aahmes  constructed  tlie  cloistered  court  in  front  of 
the  central  cell,*  a  building  240  feet  long  by  sixty-two 
broad,  surrounding  it  by  a  colonnade,  of  which  the  sup- 
ports were  Osirid  pillars,  or  square  piers  with  a  colossid 
H^re  of  Osiris  in  front.  At  either  side  of  the  grand 
portal,  which  gave  entrance  to  this  building,  he  reared 
a  granite  ol)elisk,  seventy-five  feet  high,  on  which  he 
<x>mmomorated  his  piety  and  his  worshi})  of  the  goils 
of  heaven  .- 

The  reign  of  Thothmes  I.  appears  to  have  been 
short,'  though  Manetho  assigned  hiui  a  period  of  twenty- 
one  years.*  lie  was  married  to  a  wife,  Aahmes,  who 
is  thought  to  have  been  also  his  sister,^  and  had  by 
her  a  daughter  called  Ilasheps^  or  Ilatasu,  -s^^m, 
and  two  sons,  both  of  whom  bore  the  same  name  as 
their  father.  At  his  death  the  elder  of  the  two  sons 
asiicended  the  throne,  and  ruled  as  Thothmes-nefer- 
ftliau ;  taking  also  the  additional  e|)ithet  of  Aa-khepr- 
efi-ra,  •-^||~v,  or  ©^ — ffil.  He  is  known  to  moderns 
atf  Thothmes  II.,  and  had  a  reign  which  Avtis  brief  and 
undistioguisheil.  After  one  expedition  against  the 
Arabs  of  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  Sinaitic  penin- 
sula, undertaken  for  the  pur{)Ose  of  striking  terror  into 


'  See  abore,  rol.  i.  p.  227.  i      *  The  reading  Ilashepty  or  Ila- 

'  For    reprcMDUtiona  of   th«*ie    aheiwu,  ieeuin  frenerally   preferred 

nbclbka  tee  Ronelliiiiy  Monumenti    by  r^ryptolofriAt^.     (Birch,  ^'InctirM/ 

9imrki,  pb.  xix.-zxxiv.  and  Lep-    Fjayjpt\  p.  8**{ ;  BnuriMhy  lii$tory  of 

%ivm^  DemkmiiUr,\o\.  v.  pt.  iii.  pl.O.    i-^fyv^t  vol.  i.  pp.  «^0I-I4y  Uted. ; 

*  BMi,AmcinUEtjypt,^.A,        ;  (*habaii,  Etudr$,  pp.   lUl-70,  &r.) 

*  Abu  SjneelL  Cknmoyrapk,  vol.    I^fe^eur  Diiiuichen,  however,  mtill 
i.  p.  71,  c.  ui!«s  the  fonii  HataKU.  (S«^  Ret-wth 

^  Bni9eh,Iiutotyo/Ejfjfpt,  vol.    off  Me  PoJtf,  vol.  .\.  pp.  i:^U».) 
i.  pL  3M,  1ft  ed.  J 
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those  incorrigible  marauders,^  he  seems  to  have  given 
himself  up  to  a  life  of  almost  complete  inactivity. 
His  sister,  Hatasu,  appears  to  have  acquired  great 
influence  over  him,  and  to  have  been  allowed  to 
assume  the  royal  title  and  take  the  leading  part  in 
the  government.  Conjointly,  the  brother  and  sister 
made  various  additions  to  the  great  temple  of  Ammon 
at  Thebes,  while  at  the  same  time  they  busied  them- 


Ileud  of  Thothincs  II. 

selves  witli  several  other  buildings  of  importance.* 
The  remarkable  temple  at  Medinet-Abou,  described 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  present  work,*  is  attributed  to 
this  period,  and  was  the  result  of  their  combined 
exertions.  Both  the  brother  and  the  sister  were  devo- 
tees of  Ammon,  whom  they  identified  with  Khem,* 
and  worshipped  as  the  source  of  life  and  lord  of  heaven. 
They  also  gave  a  prominent  position  to  the  lion-goddess, 


'  Records  of  (he  Pitstj  vol.  iv.  p.  8. 
^  Brupfsch,    History    of   Eyypty 
vol.  i.  p.  300,  IbI  ed. 


*  See  abovo,  vol.  i.  pp.  207-20. 

*  See  the  DenhniUer,  pt.  iii.  pi. 
17,  6,  c. 
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I'afllit  or  Sfkliet,  whom  they  conjoined  with  Ammon 
uiid  Khonsii.' 

Hatasu  is  siispectotl  of  having  cherished  an  extreme 
Just  of  |x>wer,  and  of  having  sacrifioed  to  it  affection, 


niid  tvcn  decency.  The  early  death  of  her  bnrthor  in 
liiiil  ot  her  door ;  *  and  it  is  certain  that  after  his 
flo'caseshc  strove  to  obliterate  his  memory  by  erasing 
his  name  from  the  monuments,  stonii'times  suMituting 
her  own  nnme,  or  that  of  hor  father,  in  its  place.' 


'  Dmkmalrr,  pt. 
1&  '  Ti-ilr.1  U>>>ilia  tlif  fart  of  tli^  nh.irt 

'  BnvKch,  AWury  of  Jif/jf/il.xM.    hikI  in|rliiriiiiiiirvi).'iii>rTbutbnitii)  [].' 
L    p.   ^ri,   iM  «1.     llirrh  {Aoi-irrit  ;  (r<iai|i*r<>  p.  Ml.) 
£mf.  p.  Kit)  uvb;  '  I'ruUbU  "on        *  Sr<'  thi-  IktikmiUrr,  ]>t   iii.  pU, 
tit  iBMc  TCtultin;,'  cuDnpiraciea  nud     Ifi  aod  'ii. 
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She  api>ears  to  have  been  a  Avoman  of  great  energy, 
and  of  a  masculine  mind,  clever,  enterprising,  vindic- 
tive, and  unscrupulous.  On  the  death  of  the  second 
Thothmes,  she  took  entire  possession  of  the  throne, 
changed  her  name  from  Hatasu  to  Hatasu-Khnum- 
Ammon,  took  the  additional  throne-name  of  Ra-ma-ka, 

o9m|[J,  assumed  male  apparel  and  the  style  and  title 

of  a  king,  occu})ied  the  royal  throne,  and  allowed  her 
young  brother,  Avhom  she  suffered  to  live,  no  better 
])lace  than  a  seat  upon  her  footstool.^  She  is  con- 
stantly represented  upon  the  monuments  in  male  attire, 
often  crowned  with  the  tall  plumes  of  Ammon  ; '  she 
calls  herself '  the  son  of  the  sun,'  '  the  good  god,'  *  the 
lord  of  the  two  lands,'  *  beloved  of  Ammon-Ea,  the 
god  of  kings.'  She  is  not,  however,  wholly  consistent 
in  this  assumption  of  the  masculine  character.  Some- 
times her  garb  is  that  of  a  woman,  her  title  '  lady;' 
and  her  epithet,  *  beloved  by  Ammon,'  has  the  feminine 
sulfix.^  It  may  perhaps  have  been  difficult  for  the 
sculptoi's  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  sex  of  the 
!?overeigu  from  wliom  they  received  their  commission 
was  to  be  concealed. 

As  sole  monarch,  ILitasu  pushed  forward  her  build- 
ings with  increased  energ}%  and  rapidly  brought  to 
comi)letion  various  works  of  importance,  which    still 


>  Detikmiiler^  pt.  iii.  pla.  22nnd  23. 

»  Ibid.  pis.  10  b.  22-4, 

'  Compare  Cbabas,  Etudes,  pp. 
l(U-2  :  *0n  i-eraarqiiera  que  cette 
reine  .  .  .  aiiecte  contiiiuellement  de 
he  8orvir  des  titres  niasculins ;  elle 


feminin ;  ces  prdtentions  masculine? 
donnent  lieu  a  des  formules  tree- 
siD^uli^res ;  c'est  ainsi  que,  dans 
rexpression  Sa  Majejste  eUe-nirttte^ 
les  tennes  So  MajesU  senile  poflaewif 
masculin,  et  ils  sont  suivis  du  pro- 


est  appclee  le  roi  et  non  la  reine^    nora    f^iuinin    eUe-meine ;    Tanglnis 
quoique  les  prononia  personnels  et    /Tm  Aftye*/// A<»r«fl//'rend  bien  compte 
possessifs  qui  la  repr^^entent  dans  .  de  cette  anomalie.' 
les  textes  soient  gtSuuraleinent  du  i 
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cxt*ite  the  traveller's  admiration.  Her  edifices  are  said 
tu  Ue  among  ^the  most  tasteful,  most  complete  and 
brilliant  creations  which  ever  lefl  the  hands  of  an 
I^gyptian  artist.'*  She  built  a  temple,  imposed  on  four 
>lcps,  which  Ls  quite  unique  among  Egyptian  shrines, 
:iiid  \»  known  now  as  that  of  Deir-el-Bahiri.*  She 
«Tit:ted  obelisks  at  Thebes  in  the  great  temple  of 
Ammon,  which  equal,  alike  in  size  and  in  delica(*y  of 
"x^'orkmunship,  the  constructions  of  any  other  monarch.^ 
She  connec'ted  her  temple,  at  once  with  the  older 
erei'tion  of  Usurtasen,  and  with  the  satTed  stream  of 
thi;  Xile,  by  long  avenues  of  crio-sphinxes  in  a  ])osture 
of  reiMjsse.*  She  set  up  statues  of  hei'self  in  various 
|il:irf»,*  and  nisciil>ed  her  name  u|)on  the  rocks  of 
As'^aian.*  Her  favourite  archite<'t  was  an  Egyptian 
iiamefl  Semnut,  the  son  of  Kames  and  Ila-nefer,  to 
wh<»9e  memory  she  erected  a  monument  which  is  now 
in  ilu*  Berlin  Museum." 

But  the  most  extniordinarv  of  all  the  achievements 
of  (iueen  Hatasu,and  the  one  of  which  she  seems  to  have 
\n*vn  most  proud,  was  the  esUiblishment  of  a  species  of 
•Mjvereignty  over  the  distant  land  of  Punt  by  means  of 
n  naval  expedition  *  on   a  scale  of  which  we  have  no 

-   liniirnch,  Ilutofy  o/EffypffTo\.  Diiiuirheii,  />tV  FlUterinrr  itfftfftti- 

i.  p.  .Wiei,  1ft  h1.  itrhnk  Konu/iH  ( lA*ipzi^.  lH(W),  ha;< 

'  Ibid.  p.  •M)2.     C\>in]Niiv  Diiiiii-  pv(>ii  a  relt*britv  Id   tliu*  iu*hif*vt*- 

rhr^n,      Fiotte     finer      titf^tim-ken  mciit  of  (^iK-en   HiitaMi,   whirh    it 

Anmiyim,  p.  17.  luik'lit  not  othfTwis(>  hA\<*  (>Ktain«Ml. 

*  limikmaUr,  pt.  iii.  pi*.  2J-4.  Tiiii<  wt»rk,  iin|M)rtant  tht>u;:h  it  be, 

*  Ihimirhrn.l.ii.c. ;  Hrii^Ncii. //»V  in  unfortunately  iiinmipletf,  n«>veml 
fnfy  of  JCffffj^,  \t*\.\.  y.  ^^\,  \i^l  t-ii.  of    the    •H.'ent'H  CMUneoted    with    the 

'   Ihnkmaler,  pt.  iii.  pi.  !.**>  d,  e.       exp«diti«»n    not     Umm^   re|irefiente<l 

*  Ibid.  pi.  "20  biM,  q.  lien*  nhe  in  it.  (Stv  ChaliNi*,  Ftutitu  tur 
ralU  h«Yaeif  *  the  beloved  uf  Siiti  CAntiquiti  Hiftmitfur,  l.«.r. )  Tbt^ 
ainl  Khumu'ii.r  Kneph).  .  rrJtume  <if  Or.   Ihiniit'hen'fi  work  in 

*  lirutrM'h,  Hutorjf  »/  KyjffittVnl.  the  lieionU  uf  the  Vart  (\*»1.  x.  pp. 
X.  p.  .'Wnf,  li»l  «l.       *  *  !  irt-!?*))  falU  very  far  j*hort  of  the 

*  Tb«    valuable    work     of    J)r. ,  oriKiiial. 
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trace  in  the  earlier  nionuments.  Five  ships  ^  at  least* 
manned  by  thirty  rowers  each,  and  having  on  board 
besides  a  crew  of  some  ten  or  twelve,  together  with  a 
detachment  of  Egyptian  troops,*  proceeded  from  some 
port  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  gulf,  and  landed  on  the 
shores  of  Punt,'  the  '  Ta-neter  '  or  *  Holy  Land  ' — the 
original  seat  of  Athor  and  perhaps  of  Ammon — where 
a  most  friendly  reception  was  accorded  them.  The 
expedition  was  not  of  a  hostile,  but  of  a  purely  pacific, 
character.*  A  high  official  of  the  court  accompanied 
the  fleet  as  royal  ambassador,  and  a  profusion  of 
presents  for  the  chiefs  of  Punt  were  placed  on  board. 
The  great  object  was  to  establish  friendly  relations, 
and  secure  both  an  immediate  and  also  a  continuous 
supply  of  the  precious  frankincense,  which  was  con- 
sumed largely  by  the  Egj'ptians  in  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  and  Avas  especially  required  at  this  time  for  the 
due  honour  of  the  great  Ammon.^  The  inhabitants 
were  quite  willing  to  barter  their  highly  valued  product 
for  the  manufactures  and  for  the  corn  of  Egypt.  They 
were  sim])le  folk,  living  on  st<ages  built  upon  piles, 
in  small  cabins,  which  could  be  entered  only  by  means 
of  a  ladder,  generally  built  under  the  shadow  of  a 
grove  of  cocoanut  palms,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 


'  See  Diimichen's  Fhtte^  i^'c,  pi.  1 . 

"  The  tn>ops  are  not  represented 
in  the  reliefs;  but  they  ai-e  men- 
tioned in  the  accompanying  inscrip- 
tions (pi.  1,  col.  4  ;  &c.). 

'On  the  doubt  as  to  the  position 
of  Punt,  see  above,  pp.  131-2.  Dr. 
I)iimichen*8  connection  of  the  word 
with  the  name  of  the  IMicenicians 
(PcRni,  Punici)  can  scarcely  be  ad- 
mitted. 

*  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  *  In- 


troduction' to  Dr.  DUmichen's  tran;^ 
lation  of  the  legends  acc^Diupanying 
the  reliefs  in  the  Records  of  the  Past 
(vol.  X.  pp.  11-12)  should  speak  of 
'naval  engagements/  and  of  the 
'subjugation  '  and  *  conquest '  of  the 
land  of  Punt  as  now  ettected.  Dii- 
michen  himself  gives  no  ground  for 
these  expressions. 

*  Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  x.  p. 
19  ;  Bnigsch,  Hist ory  of  Egypt ^  vol. 
i.  p.  304,  Ist  ed. 
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of  the  iDcense-trees.'  It  was  among  the  objects  of  tlie 
cxppditiou  to  procure  not  only  incense,  but  a  certain 
number  of  the  incense-bearing  trees,  which  tJie  Egyi>- 
tians  hopetl  tn  nnturalisc  in  their  own  country.  At 
their  request  the  natives  set  to  work,  and  dug  up  iik 
Diiiny  as  thirty-one  of  tlic  trees,  which  they  })acked 


nouH-iin  Film  iii  ihr  Liind  of  Pant. 

with  earth  about  tlieir  roots  iii  baskets,  and,  having 
ulung  them  on  ])*)\vs,  ?<>  conveyed  tliem  to  the  chips, 
■where  they  were  placinl  upim  tiie  deck  iniikT  an 
amiinp.'  Large  quantities  of  the  inceiiso  it-iclf  were 
also  collected,  and  imcked  in  sucks  tiitl  at  the  mouth, 
which  were  piled  on  ttie  decks  in  various  phires.  At 
ihc  same  time  other  vahiable  prixlucts  of  tlic  Iluly 
I^nd  were  put  on  b«Hird,  es[H'ciiilIy  gold,  silver,  ivory, 
ebony,  cassia,  kolil  or  stibium,  »|>es,  balwioiis,  dogs. 
slaves,  and  ieopanl-skins,'  A  single  tarnitl  lcoi)anI 
or  tigress  seems  to  liave  bi'cn  also  cudiarked.     Homage 


■  Ihimichen,  n-ttf.  ^.,  pi.  1  ■'>. 

*  lUd.  pl«. :.'  Biid  H. 

•  JttcvrJt  of  tie  Fatt,  vol.  s.  p. 
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wjis  done  to  the  Queen  of  E^ypt  byParihu,  the  lord  of 
the  country,  and  his  misshajien  wife,^  who  thus  admitted 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Pharaohs  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  was  distinctly  stipulated  that  the  peace  and  freedom 
of  the  land  of  Punt  should  be  respected.* 

The  return  of  the  embassy  with  its  wonderful  and 
varied  treasures  was  made  a  day  of  rejoicing  at  Thebes. 
Twelve  Nile  boats  of  the  largest  dimensions  conveye<l 
the  wanderers  in  a  grand  procession  to  the  capital.' 
The  whole  population  came  out  to  meet  them.  A 
parade  was  made  of  tlie  troops  which  had  accompanied 
the  expedition  ;  the  incense-trees,  the  strange  animals, 
the  many  products  of  the  distant  country,  were  ex- 
hibited ;  the  tame  leopaixl,  with  his  negro  keeper. 
followed  the  soldiers;  natives  of  the  remote  region, 
culled  Tamahu,  who  had  voluntarily  accompanied  the 
expedition  on  its  return,  performed  their  war-dance.* 
A  bull  was  sacrificed  to  Ammon,  and  a  new  feast  insti- 
tuted.^ Finally,  to  perpetuate  the  great  occasion,  and 
prevent  its  fading  away  from  human  remembrance,  the 
entire  expedition  was  represented  in  an  elaborate  series 
of  reliefs  on  the  walls  of  Hatasu's  new  temple  on  the 
western  side  of  Thebes,  where  they  may  still  be  seen, 
not  very  much  injured  by  time,  by  the  curious  traveller 
at  the  present  day. 

After  exercising  the  coinidete  royal  authority  for 
tlie  space  of  fifteen  years,  Hatasu  found  herself  under 
the  necessity  of  admitting  her  younger  brother  to  a 
share  in  the  kingdom,  and  allowed  his  name  to  appear 

*  Birch,   Ancient   Etjijiit,  p.  84;  '  and  5. 

(;hal>as,  Etudvs,  p.  ITxS.  <  Ibid.  pb.  6  and  11. 

*  Hnijfsch,  Hintory  of  Eg^ffit.,  vol.  *  lirconh  of  the  Pasf,  vol.  x.  p. 
i.  p.  .•{0<J,  l!*t  ed.  17;    Briitri»c*h,    Hittoiy    of   Effyptf 

*  Diiinich»n,   Fiotte,  ^c,  pis.   4  vol.  i.  p.  312,  let  ed. 
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on  public  monuments  in  a  secondary  and  subordinate 
position.^  lie  had  now  probably  reached  the  age  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  years ;  and  his  further  exclusion 
firom  the  throne  would  have  been  contrary  to  Egyptian 
ideas.  lie  was  therefore  accepted  into  partnership ; 
but  this  tardy  recognition  of  his  rights  appears  not 
to  have  contented  him,  and  his  subsequent  conduct 
shows  that  he  bore  a  deep  grudge  against  his  too 
jealous  guardian.  Actuated  by  a  strong  and  settled 
animosity,  he  erased  her  name  from  her  monuments  ;  ^ 
and  it  is  simply  from  the  circumstance  of  his  agents 
not  having  cut  deep  enough  that  we  are  enabled  to 
trace  his  sister's  career  without  much  difficulty. 
Whether  he  proceeded  to  greater  lengths,  and  directed 
Bg^us^i  her  person  the  vengeance  which  it  is  clear  that 
he  wreakeil  upon  her  inscriptions,  is  uncertain.  The 
j<Mtt  rule  of  the  brother  and  the  sister  appeirs  not  to 
have  continued  for  above  seven  years  ; '  but  *  whether 
Thothmes^  after  reaching  manhood,  drove  his  sister  by 
force  from  the  throne,  or  whether  she  slept  in  Osiris  ' 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  *  we  cannot  tell,  lx»- 
cause  the  monuments  are  silent.'  ^  She  was  probably 
not  more  than  alx>ut  forty  years  of  age  at  her  deceasi*. 
The  new  king,  Thothmes  III.,  crowned  at  length 
after  so  long  a  minority,  took  the  additional  title  of 
Xefer-Kliepru — *  the  best  of  beetles '  ^ — to  distinguish 
him  from  his  father  and  brother,  while  at  the  s;une 
time  he  gave  himself  the  throne-name  of  Men-khepr-ra, 


*  DtmkmMlfT,  pt.  iii.  pL  28. 

•  ILid.  pi.  Ml. 

'  Thothmeit  III.  befran  t>  mirn 
iB  the  fifti^nth  VHir  of  hi'«  HiBter. 
which  he  nMintpd  iu«hi»own  fia«*«*nth 


M*veD  ynam  aftorwanli*,  in  what 
b«*  callfd  hi  A  tweutv-m.'CODd  vear. 
(Ihid.  p.  .SIX).) 

*  Ibid.  p.  310. 

*  ()u  the  sarrt'd  character  of  the 
v«ttr.  (lini/trh,  Ili$itiry  of  lit/ypf,  •«cnrHbfeuH  or  l)«>t*tlts  an<l  th«'  mih- 
Vol.  L  p.  S)4.   lilt   tnl.)   'Hiii  fole  '  bi)Ui*in  which  ronnetMoJ  it  with* t hi* 

appMf*  to  have  coiuiuenct*d  i  i*un,  mv  vol.  i.  pp.  34*%.'M7, 411,  Ac. 

▼OL.    II.  Q 
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I,  as  a  further  distinctive  appellation.  Thothmes 
lias  been  called  *  the  Alexander  of  I^ptian  history; '  ^ 
and  though  the  associations  that  this  epithet  awakens 
transcend  the  facts  of  tlie  case,  and  make  the  expression, 
in  the  judgment  of  sober  criticism,  seem  exaggerated, 
yet  still  it  places  a  striking  fact  in  a  striking  light — 
Thotlimes  III.  was  beyond  a  doubt  the  greatest  of 
Egyptian  conquerors.  Devoid,  so  lar  as  appears,  of 
any  talent  for  organisation,  as  far  as  possible  removed 
from  the  rank  and  position  of  an  Alexander  among 
persons  gifted  with  rare  administrative  capacity,  he  had 
at  any  rate  this  in  common  with  the  great  Macedonian, 
tliat  he  carried  the  arms  of  one  continent  into  the 
very  centre  of  unotlier,  overcame  all  hostile  opposition, 
iind  brought  one  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  Western  Asia 
into  at  least  a  nominal  submission.  Considering  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his 
expeditions,  and  the  success  which  attended  them, 
imply  high  mihtary  talent;  and  though  the  general 
historian  must  decline  to  rank  him  with  the  really 
great  conquerors  that  the  world  has  produced — the 
Alexanders,  the  Cassars,  the  Charlemagnes — yet  it  must 
l)e  readily  allowed,  and  asserted,  that  among  Egyptian 
conquering  kings  he  holds  the  first  place.  No  later 
monarch  ever  exceeded  his  glories ;  Thothmes  III.  is 
the  nearest  historical  approach  to  the  ideal  Sesostris,* 
the  only  Pharaoh  who  really  penetrated  with  a  hostile 
force  deep  into  the  heart  of  Assyria,^  and  forced  the 

*  Brugsch,  Jlisfot'y  of  Efjij}ity  \  these,  Thothmes  III.  furnished  the 
vol.  i.  p.  310,  Ist  ed.  |  most  trait*. 

*  The  name  Sesostris  no  doubt  '  Thotlimes  1.  crossed  the  Eu- 
comes  from  Sesortosis,  a  Grecised  phrates  into  Mesopotamia  and 
form  of  Usurtasen.  The  ideal  figure  fought  battles  there,  but  retained  no 
wa^  composed  by  uniting  in  one  the  hold  of  the  region.  Thothmee  IlL 
actions  of  all  the  chief  Egyptian  seems  to  have  conquered  the  entire 
conquerors.    As    the    greatest    of  ■  tract  as  far  as  the  Khabour,  and 
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great  states  of  Western  Asia  to  pay  him  tribute,  if  not 
even  to  acknowledge  his  suzerainty. 

The  independent  public  Ufe  of  Thothnies  (Men- 
khc'pr-ra)  ap|)ears  to  luive  commenced  with  the  year 
which  he  reckoned  as  his  twenty-second.  Hitherto  he 
had  remained  in  a  subonhnate  i)osition,  under  the 
tutcLicre,  or  at  any  rate  the  influence,  of  his  sister.^ 
Now  he  was  sole  monarch,  either  by  her  decease  or  her 
deposition,  and  had  the  uncontrolled  direction  of  his 
own  actions.  The  natural  bent  of  his  di.s{x>sition  at 
once  displayed  itself:  he  engaged  in  an  Jiggressive  war 
witli  the  Asiatic  nations.  SUirting  from  an  Egy|)tian 
post  called  <  iaru,  or  Zalu,*  in  the  month  named  Thar- 
niuihi,  the  eighth  month  of  the  Egyptian  year,  rorre- 
9[iondiiig  to  our  February,  he  invaded  Talestinc,  with 
the  object,  as  is  distinctly  stated,  of  'extending  the 
fnuiliers  of  Egypt  by  his  victories.'^  On  the  fourth 
day  of  the  next  month,  Pifihons  (^Llrch  21),  the  anni- 
versiirv  of  his  coronation  and  the  first  dav  of  his 
twenty-lhinl  year,  he  arrived  at  Gaza,  which  was  a 
strong  city  even  at  this  early  time,  and  was  rogariled  as 
the  ki'V  of  Svria.  Here,  however,  he  met  with  no  re- 
biatance,  the  ruler  being  friendly  to  him ;  and  having 
restcil  his  tnx)|).s  tor  the  night,  he  marched  out  on 
the  fifth,  and  ])n>ceed(Ml  by  the  coast  route  to  Jaham 
(Janiniar),  where  he  held  a  council  of  wiir  to  de- 
termine bv  'what  line  the  advan<*e  should  continue. 
According  lo  the  intelligence  brought  in  by  his  scouts, 

to  hav«  l<»ft  it  V)  hU  Hii('i*«*«4i>rH,  who  the  UtiT  Ili>nin}m]iri  (Ann'*^t 
heU  it(i<*WDti»  thn  tinu'of  AiuftiiV  J'^fHP^*  V-  '^"  •  I^^<  iti*-  icieniitica- 
pb»   IV.      Thf     Ut«T     KL'>litiafi    tirni  in  v«*rv  unn*rtain. 

Ui|i«  into  .Mi*M»:Mi-  i      '  S-i'    thi»  in*rriptK 


:hs  Dade  raiiii*  into  .Mi*M»:Mi-  i      '  S>i>    tht>  in«rription   ^ven    hy 

im;  but  Du  |)<»nuAueut  r»«ult  '  HrutrKi^li  {Hisf"ry  of  ICi/tffiff  vol.  i. 
followed  f mm  thain.  ;  p.  •tl*<).  Ist  ed.)  and   uL'M)   in    thi» 

>  See  abure,  D.  2l'5.  Rrcordt  of  the  Patt,  vul.  iL  p.  3S. 

*  1^.  ISiich  identiliofl  Qaru  with  ; 

«3 
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the  enemy  was  collected  in  a  position  near  the  city  of 
Megiddo,  probably  in  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
the  ordinary  battle-field   of  the   Palestinian   nations. 
They  consisted  of  'all  the  people  dwelling  between 
the  river  of  Egypt  on  the  one  hand  and  the  land  of 
Naharain  (Mesopotamia)   on  the   other,'    the   Kharu 
(Syrians)  and  the  Katu  being  the  principal.^     At  their 
head  was  the  king  of  Kadesh,  a  great  Hittite  city  on 
the  Orontes.^    Tlie  direct  route   to  Megiddo,  which 
passed  by  Aaluna  and  Taanach,  was  strongly  guarded ; 
but  Thothmes    insisted  on  proceeding  by  this  route, 
instead  of  making  a  detour  as  wished  by  his  captains. 
The  event  justified  his  audacity.    Megiddo  was  reached 
within  a  week  without  loss  or  difficulty ;  and  on  the 
twenty-second  of  Pashons  (April  7)  the  Egyptian  king 
attacked  and  completely  defeated  his  adversaries  in  a 
pitched  battle,  driving  them  in  headlong  flight  from 
the  position  which  they  occupied,  and  forcing  them  to 
take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  the  city.     The  Syrian 
camp  was  taken,  together  with  vast  treasures  in  silver 
and  gold ;  and  the  son  of  the  king  of  Kadesh  fell  into 
Thothmes'   hands.      Megiddo   itself    soon   afterwards 
surrendered,  as  did  the  towns  of  Inunam,  Anaugas, 
and  Hurankal  or  Herinokol.     As  many  as  924  chariots 
and  above  5,900  prisoners  were  captured ;  and  much 
booty  in  the  precious  metals,  as  well  as  in  flocks  and 
herds,  was  carried  ofl*.     Thothmes  returned  to  E^ypt 
in  triumph,  and  held  a  prolonged  festival  to  Ammon- 
Ra  in  Thebes,  which  he  describes  at  great  length  in 
one  of  his  inscriptions.^ 


*  Bnijrach,  Jlistory  of  Egypt , 
vol.  i.  p.  321,  Ist  ed. 

'  The  exact  Bite  of  this  Kadesh 
is  uDcertaiD.  Dr.  Birch  8ugp:ests 
that  it  occupied  the  position  of  the 
modem  Hems,  whicn  is  enclosed 


between    two    branches     of    the 
Orontes.     (See  his  Ancient  JEgypt. 

p.  no.) 

'  Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
63-5. 
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The  success  of  Thothmcs  in  this,  his  first,  campaign 
whetted  his  appetite  for  fresh  conquests.     Between  his 
twenty-third  and  his  twenty-ninth  years,  for  which  his 
own  annals  are  lacking,  he  must  have  been  engaged  in 
three  distinct  expeditions,  s^ince  he  styles  the  campaign 
of  the  twenty-ninth  year  his  fifth.^     It  appears  from 
the  toml>-inscription   of  liLs   captain,   Amen-em-heb,* 
that  one  of  these  was  in  Southern  Judsea,  or  the  Negeb, 
while  in  another  Thothmes  carried  the  Egyptian  arms 
into  Northern  Syria,  ravaged  the  country  about  Alepjx), 
threatened  Carchemish,  and  even  crossed  the  Euphrates 
into  Upper  Mesopotamia,   whence   he  carried   off  a 
number  of  prisoners.     It  was  [)robably  at  this  time 
that  he  first  came  into  contact  with  the  Assyrians,  who 
had  recently  made  themselves  independent  of  Uabylon, 
and  citimed  at  any  rate  the  suzerainty  over  all  Meso- 
I>otamia  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.     No  actual  collision 
between  the  troops  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  either  at 
this  time  or  at  any  later  period  of  his  reign,  is  re- 
corded; but  his  advance  to  Carchemish  and  preten- 
sions to  conquests  beyond  the  Euphrates  must  have 
provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  and 
caused  alarm  to  be  felt  at  the  Assyrian  c^ipital.     This 
waa  not  now — ns  sometimes  supposed — Nineveh,  but 
Asshur    (Kileh-Sherghat).     The   Assyrian    monarchs, 
till  recently  subject  to  IJabylon,  were  not  aa  yet  very 
mighty  princes ;  the  great  palaces  of  Nimrud,  Koyun- 
jik,  and   Kliorssibad,  which   have   attracted  so  much 
attention  in  these  later  times,  were  not  built ;  Nineveh, 
if  it  existed,  was  a  provincial   town  of  small  repute ; 
the  kings,  engaged  in  const;mt  wars  with  the  great 
power  of  tlie  South,  found  the  maintenance  of  their 


>  Jturoi^  of  thf  Ilati,  Tol.  ii.  p. 
91 ;  Bni|r>ch,  Iii$faiy  of  Eyypt, 
voL  L  p.  329, 1st  ed. 


'  Given  by  BnurMh  in  his  //w- 
tory,  ful.  i.  pp.  363-a»  Ut  ed. 
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independence  a  task  which  taxed  their  strength  to  the 
uttermost,  and  had  eflfected  as  yet  no  very  important 
conquests.  The  Egyptian  monarch,  in  extending  his 
attacks  into  the  Mesopotamian  region,  encountered  no 
very  great  danger,  measured  his  strength  against  that 
of  no  very  powerful  kingdom.  Still,  in  advancing 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  he  was  carrying  his  arms  into 
unknown  regions,  at  the  distance  of  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred miles  from  his  resources,  and  risking  an  encounter 
with  the  forces  of  an  organised  state  such  as  did  not 
exist  in  the  long  stretch  of  territory  which  lay  between 
Egypt  and  the  Great  Eiver. 

It  is  advisable,  before  proceeding  further  with  the 
warlike  expeditions  of  Thothmes  III.,  to  glance  briefly 
at  tlie  general  condition  of  the  countries  lying  inter- 
mediate between  Egypt  and  the  great  Asiatic  powers 
of  the  time,  Assyria  and  Babylonia. 

The  strip  of  territory  intervening  between  Egypt 
and  Mounts  Taurus  and  Amanus,  bounded  by  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Syro-Arabian  desert  on  the  other,  was  in  the  time 
of  Thothmes  possessed  by  four  principal  nations.^ 
These  were,  in  the  south,  the  Khalu  or  Kharu,  identi- 
fied by  Dr.  Bnigsch  with  the  Phoenicians,^  but  more 
probably  a  Syrian  people ;  in  the  central  parts,  the 
Euten  or  Luten  (Lydians  ?) ;  above  them,  towards  the 
west,  the  Tahai  or  Zahi ;  towards  tlie  Euphrates,  the 


*  No  doubt  portions  of  the  ,  parts  of  tbe  country  nortli  of  Pales- 
country  were  occupied  by  the  very  ,  tine ;  and  the  Edomites  hold  the 
ancient  races  of  the  llephaim,  Ana-  I  tract  between  the  Dead  Sea  and 
kirn,  Zamzumminiy  and  the  like,  i  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  The  name 
mentioned  in  Scripture  ;  but  these  j  *  Canaan  *  also  occurs ;  but  the 
races  do  not  appear  in  the  inscrip-  j  Ilittites  are  the  only  Canaanitish 
tions,  and  must  have  sunk  into  in-  nation  of  the  Egvptian  records, 
signiiicance.  The  Amorites  are  j  '  History  of  Egypt ,  vol,  L  pp. 
gometimes  mentioned  as  possessing    221-4^  1st  ed. 
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Khita,  or  Ilittites.  Tlie  country  of  the  Khani  extended 
along  the  coast  from  the  boundary  of  Egypt  to  a  |)lace 
called  Au|)  or  Aupa,  which  seems  to  have  been  in 
Northern  Palestine,*  but  which  cannot  be  identified 
with  any  known  site.  It  included  within  its  bonlers 
the  cities  of  Ga/atu  or  Gaza,  Ashkaluna  or  Ascalon, 
Aaluna  ^Ajalon?),  ^harhana  or  Sh:iruh(»n,  ^[aketa  or 
Megiddo,  Tiumach,  and  Jaham  (perhaps  Jamnia).  Its 
inhabitants  were  addicted  to  mercantile  pursuits,  and 
carried  on  a  brisk  trade  with  the  Egyi)tians  in  times  of 
peace,  being  repanled  by  them  as  a  res[)ectable  and 
civilise<l  people.  Their  northern  neighbours,  the  Kuten 
or  Luten,  held  the  valley  of  the  Oront(*s  and  the  coast 
tract  as  far  as  Aradus;  among  their  towns  were 
Kadesh,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  capital,  Aradus, 
Simyra,  Argatu  (Acre?),  Anaugas,  Inunam,  and 
Herinokol.  They  are  represente<l  as  of  a  yellowish 
i  oniplexion,  with  Jewish  features  and  black  beanls 
and  liair.  It  does  not  apjwar  that  they  were  a  very 
numerous  jK?ople ;  but  th(»y  ])Ossessed  a  civilisjition  of 
a  tolerably  high  tyjKs  fought  in  chariots  that  were 
either  painti*d  or  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  used  iron 
annour,  had  furniture  of  cedar- wcK)d  inlaid  with  ivoiy, 
and  manufacturetl  yold  and  silver  vessels  of  ele«raiit 
forms  aufl  (U*licately  chased.''^  The  country  of  tin* 
Tahai,  which  reached  from  a  little  north  of  Aradus  to 
the  Taurus  mountain-range,  furnished  corn  and  wine  in 

vast   abun<lance,"  as  well  as  incense,   balsam,  honev, 

• 

injn,  lead,  auid  various  kinds  of  precious  stones.*  Coni- 
{KiP^l   with  the  Kharu,  Uuten,  and   Khita,  the  people 

*  Ilnini^h,  Ilufory  oflst/v/if,  vol.  '  Ki/iiftf,  niiil  ri)in]Mn*  tlio  IhnkmiV'^r, 
i.  p.  'Ji'J,  Nt  tt*\.  '  pt.  iii.  jil.  1  |i^  it. 

*  S#««  iIm»  front i^jiiec*  tn  tli»»  tirnt  i      *  Rt^tird^uf  th^ l\int^  \<\\.  ii.  p.  l'1. 
Tolume    of   Urufr-<'h«    UiMtvry  uf.      '  IbiU.  pp.  '2\  *2, 
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were  unimportant.     East  of  the  Tahai  and  north-east 
of  the  Eiiten,  reaching  from  the  Antilibanus  to  the 
Euphrates,  was  the  great  nation  of  the  Hittites,  witli 
tlieir  capital  at  Karikaimasha,  or  Carchemish,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  great  river.     Their  country  is  called 
in  the  inscriptions  *  the  great  land  of  the  Khita/^    Its 
chief  cities,  besides  Carchemish,  were  Khirabu  (Aleppo), 
Taaranta,  Pairika,  Khisasap,  and  Sarapaina.*     The  in- 
habitants were  fully  as  civilised  as  their  neighbours, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  warlike.     They  had  pos- 
sessed from  a  remote   antiquity  a  form  of  picture- 
writing,  which  is  found  not  only  in  their  own  proper 
country,  but  in  various  parts  of  Western  Asia,'  from 
Cappadocia  to  the  shores  of  the  ^Egean.     In  war  the 
arm  whereto  the  Khita  mainly  trusted  was  the  chariot- 
force.   Their  chariots  carried  three  each — two  warriors 
and  the  charioteer  * — whereas  the  Egyptian  chariots  car- 
ried two  only ;  and  they  could  bring  into  the  field  as 
many  as  2,500.^     Of  all  the  Syrian  nations,  the  Khita 
were  the  most  powerful ;  and  they  maintained  a  separate 
national  existence  down  to  the  time  of  the  Siirgonids. 
Across  the  Euphrates,  the  rolling  plain  at  the  foot 
of  the  high  mountains — the  Padan  Aram  of  Scripture 
— seems  to  have  been  known  as  Naharain,  or  '  the 
land  of  the  two  rivers ; '    but  the  people   appear   to 
have  been  regarded  by  the  Egyptians  as  Assyrians. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  Assyrians 
in  race  ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  even  at  this  early 
time,  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  who  had  thrown  off  the 


*  Brugsch,    Jliston/    of    Btjypt^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  ;m,  842,  kc,  l8t  ed.' 

*  Beccrdn  of  the  Vasty  vol.  iv.p.  31. 
'  As  at  Boffhaz-Keuiy  Eyuk,  and 

Karabel  on  the  old  road  between 


by  Mr.  A.  IT.  Sayce,  published  in 
tfie  ProceedinffS  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archeology  for  July  1880.) 
*  Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  ii.  p. 
CO. 
Ephesus  and  Sardis.     (See  a  paper  I      ^  Ibid.  p.  71. 
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yoke  of  Babylon,  claimed  a  suzerainty  over  the  iipi)er 
Meso{)otainiaii  tribes,  as  Babylon  did  over  those  of  the 
lnwcr  region.  In  reality,  the  tribes  were  Scythic,*  and 
l>elon}reil  chiefly  to  the  two  races  of  the  Nahiri  and 
Comukha;  they  iK)sse.ssed  little  internal  organisation, 
and  were  unable  to  ofler  any  serious  or  prolonged  re- 
si:itance  lo  the  forces  of  either  Egypt  or  Assyria. 
Fluctuating  between  the  two  great  powers  for  centuries, 
ihey  were  at  length  swallowed  up  by  the  nearer  and 
stronger  of  the  two,  the  Assyrians,  who  absorbed  and 
3Ls:?iniiIat(il  them  towanls  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
c«ntury  before  our  era.^ 

In  his  fifth  campaign,  which  fell  into  his  twenty- 
hinth  year,  Thothmes  directed  his  attack  ngainst  the 
cities  of  the  Syrian  coast,  took  and  spoileil  Tunep, 
ravaged  the  land  of  Zahi,  cut  down  the  fruit-trees, 
carried  off  the  crops,  and,  having  laden  his  lleet  with 
a  variety  of  precious  objects,  sailed  back  to  Egypt.** 
The  next  vcar  he  turne<l  his  arms  aijainst  the  more 
northern  Huten,  took  and  plundered  Kadesh,  Simyra, 
and  AradiLs  emptied  the  magazines  of  their  grain,  and, 
to  secure  the  |K»rmanent  submission  of  the  country, 
carried  off  as  hostages  a  number  of  the  young  princes, 
whom  he  thenceforth  retiiintnl  in  Egy[)t,  requiring  their 
relations  to  replace  any  who  died  by  some  other 
member  of  their  familv.* 

A  place  called  Hansatu  on  the  shores  of  the  lake 
Xesnma  was  the  chief  object  of  attack  in  the  ensuing 
year.^     It  was  capturwl  without  difliculty,  and  yielded 


'  \n  IDAV  h^  tratheml  from  their    21  !? ;  Hniirvh.  Flint oty  of  Efrtf^if, 
irWml  and  perwoniil  nanuHi.  vol.  i.  pp.  .'»-Jti  :\n. 

•  Siw  the  AUthorV  Ancient  Man-        *  lit^'^min  of  fhe  Patf,  vol.  ii.  p. 
crrAfM,  Till.  ii.  pp.  :\7'J-:\.  22,  |uir.  **. 

*  HtcvnU  uj  the  Ilanf,  vol.  ii.  pp.  ,      *  lliiJ.  j\:ir.  t». 
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a  booty  of  494  prisoners  of  war  and  thirteen  chariots.^ 
It  is  remarkable  that  exploits  of  apparently  such  little 
importance  should  have  been  placed  on  record  by  the 
Eg5^ptian  monarchs  with  such  particularity  and  exact- 
ness ;  but  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  large  populations 
did  not  exist  in  Syria  at  this  period  ;  *^  a  vast  number  of 
petty  chiefs  divided  the  land  among  them,  each  ruling 
in  his  own  small  town  or  village;  if  confederations 
existed,  they  were  of  the  loosest  character ;  and  it  was 
seldom  that  even  a  temporary  league  united  the  forces 
of  any  large  number  of  cities.  Thus  the  wars  of  the 
Egyptians  in  Syria  were  carried  on,  in  the  main,  not  by 
great  victories  over  numerous  bodies  of  troops,  but  by 
a  multitude  of  small  successes  and  petty  engagements, 
insignificant  sejiarately,  but  in  the  aggregate  sufficing 
to  produce  the  submission  of  the  inhabitants. 

Of  all  the  campaigns  of  Thothmes,  his  eighth,  that 
of  his  thirty-third  year,  was  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant. Starting  from  the  country  of  the  Euten,^  he  in 
this  expedition  directed  his  attack  upon  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  region,  which  he  ravaged  far  and  wide,  con- 
quering the  towns,  and  '  reducing  to  a  level  plain  the 
strong  places  of  the  miserable  land  of  Naharain,'  * 
capturing  thirty  kings  or  chiefs,  and  erecting  two 
tablets  in  the  region  lo  indicate  its  conquest.^  It  is 
possible  that  he  even  crossed  the  Tigris  into  the  Zab 
rogion,  since  he  relates  that  on  his  return  he  passed 
through  the  town   of  Ni,  or    Nini,  which    some    of 


^  Brugsch,  nistoi-y  of  Egypt, 
vol.  i.  p.  331,  1st  ed. 

*  Birch  eays  with  truth:  'The 
inscriptions  do  not  disclose  to  us  in 
any  instance  places  with  a  larg« 
p*.)pulation  in  this  part  of  Asia/ 
\Ancient  Egypt ,  p.  01.) 

3  Brugsch,    History    of   Egypt, 


vol.  i.  p.  333,  Ist  ed. 

*  Ibid. 

*  One  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  at  the  place  of  passage, 
opposite  a  tablet  sot  \ip  by  his 
father,  Thothmes  I. :  the  other  near 
the  city  called  Ni  or  Nini.  {Records 
of  the  Past,  vol.  ii.  p.  24.) 
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the  best  modem  authorities^  identify  with  Nineveh. 
Tribute  was  certainly  brought  him  about  this  time 
from  the  *  king  of  Asshur '  *  as  well  as  from  *  tlic  prince 
of  Senkara,'*  and  the  tribute  included  blue  stone 
(lapis-Iazuli)  from  Babylon,  and  bitumen  from  Is  or 
Hit.*  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  either  Assyria  or 
Babylonia  was  conquered ;  but  a  raid  was  made  into 
the  heart  of  Western  Asia  which  spread  terror  on 
every  side.  Assyria  was  actually  deprived  of  a  portion 
of  her  territory ;  some  of  her  cities  were  temporarily, 
others  perhaps  permanently,  occupied  ;  *  the  king  him- 
self, in  his  fastness  of  Asshur,  was  smitten  with  fear, 
and  lx>ught  off  the  hostility  of  the  invader  by  gifts 
which  were  regarded  as  a  *  tribute,'  and  which  were 
repeated  year  after  year.  Even  at  the  distant  Senkara, 
south  of  Bjtbylon,  alarm  was  felt,  and  an  embassy  was 
sent  to  propitiate  the  conqueror  by  a  present. 

A  curious  episode  of  this  expedition  is  related  by 
the  captain,  Amenemheb,  in  the  inscription  upon  liis 
tomb.*     It  appears  that  in  the  time  of  Thothmes  III. 


*  A»  WlUdnion  (in  the  author's 
Htrodahu,  rol.  ii.  p.  tUlQ,  2Dd  ed.) 
and  Birch  (AneuiU  Eg^,  p.  104). 
Brmrwh  comhatji  the  opinion  {Hint. 
^f  E$yj^^  vol.  i.  p.  tift^y  VfX  ed.),  and 
•TVD  •«ems  inclined  to  place  Ni  in 
tha  ccnintnr  Kett  of  the  Kuphrates. 
But  waa  tfcis  ever  Naharai'n  P 

*  Bm^riich,  Jlvdury  of  Egypt^ 
Tol.  i.  p.  •Ti)!,  1st  ed. 

*  RirohU  iff  the  PrtMt,  vol.  ii.  p. 
36.  Senkara  has  been  identified  with 


roav  be  intended. 

^  Wilkinson  in  the  author's  //>- 
rodotus^  Tol.  i.  p.  258;  vol.  ii.  p. 
iV}2t  2nd  ed.  ( 'ompare  Reconh  of 
the  PoMty  vol.  ii.  p.  27,  note  *,  where 
it  is  admitted  thiit  *  bitumen  *  is  the 
substance  spoken  of  as  furnished  by 
the  Asi. 

*  The  Ff^ptian  remains  found 
at  Arban  on  tlie  Khabour  (I^vard, 
Sinrreh  and  Bahylfm,  pp.  2'^')- 2), 
which  contain  the    cartouches  of 


Sin^rar  or  .Sinjar,  the  prei««>nt  name  :  Tliothmes  III.  and  Amunophis  III., 
of  Um  low  ninfre  which  crosses  indicat**  most  probably  a  prolnnfrad 
MrMpotamia  in  about  the  latitude  ■  occupation  of  that  post  by  an  F.gryp» 


of  >inevf  h  ( Wilkinsim),  and  atrain 
^tb  ^^enaar  or  Shinar,  the  Ilnhrew 


turn  gamson. 

•  See  Rfct^nU  of  the  Patt,  vol.  ii. 


ienn  ic»r  the  lowi«r  Mesopotainisn  •  p.  02 ;  and  compare  nrti^rsch,  //*>- 
roontrr  (Brufrsch);  but  it  is  quite  \  tory  f^  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  -^^Wi,  Ist  ed. 
able  that  the  modem  Senkareh  i 
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the  elephant  haunted  the  woods  and  jungles  of  the 
Mesopotamian  region,  as  he  does  now  those  of  the 
peninsula  of  Hindustan.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ni 
or  Nini,  large  herds  of  the  uncouth  animal  were  to  be 
met  with ;  and  Thothmes  found  leisure,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  his  military  operations,  to  hunt  and  kill  no 
fewer  than  120  elephants,  and  obtained  their  tusks. 
On  one  occasion,  however,  he  was  exposed  to  great 
danger.  The  '  rogue  '  or  leading  elephant  of  a  herd 
made  a  rush  u]K)n  the  royal  sportsman,  and  would 
probably  have  killed  him,  had  not  Amenemheb  drawn 
its  rage  upon  himself  by  inflicting  a  wound  upon  its 
trunk,  and  so  saved  his  master. 

The  Mesopotamian  campaign  of  Thothmes'  thirty- 
third  year  was  followed  by  one  or  two  more  in  the 
same  country,  which  riveted  the  Egyptian  yoke  upon 
the  more  western  portion  of  the  district,  but  do  not 
appear  to  have  much  afiected  the  more  eastern  parts 
of  the  territory.  Nothing  further  is  heard  of  Ni  or 
Nini ;  no  more  elephants  are  hunted  ;  no  more  tri- 
bute arrives  from  Senkara  ;  the  Naharam,  over  which 
Thothmes  permanently  reigned,  appears  to  have  been 
limited  to  the  tract  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Khtibour,  east  of  which  his  remains  cease  to  be 
found.  It  was  not  a  part  of  his  policy  to  measure  his 
strength  against  that  of  either  of  the  great  Mesopo- 
tamian kingdoms,  much  less  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  the  entire  territory  between  the  Mons  Masius  and 
the  Persian  Gulf.  He  was  really  content  a  little  to 
outdo  the  warlike  exploits  of  his  father,  Thothmes  I., 
and  aimed  simply  at  making  the  Khabour,  instead  of 
the  Euphrates,  the  eastern  limit  of  the  empire. 

The  later  campaigns  of  the  great  Thothmes  were 
almost  entirely  in  regions  which  he  had  previously 
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overrun,  and  were  undertaken  to  subdue  revolt,  to 
compel  the  payment  of  tribute,  or  to  chastise  marauders. 
Expeditions  of  this  kind  occupied  the  monarch  almost 
continuously  until  his  fortieth  year,^  when  he  appears 
to  have  allowed  himself  a  rest  from  his  military  labours, 
and  to  have  turned  his  attention  to  inscriptions,  obe- 
lisks, and  buildings.  With  an  elaboration  worthy  of 
all  praise,  though  somewhat  wearisome  to  the  student 
of  his  times,  he  placed  on  record,  at  Karnak  and  else- 
where, all  the  detiuls  of  his  several  cam|)aigns,  all  the 
particulars  of  the  booties  which  he  bore  away,  and  of 
the  tributes  which  he  exacted  from  the  various  nations 
under  his  rule.*  It  appears  that,  in  the  way  of  tribute 
or  booty,  he  carried  off  from  the  subject  countries 
above  11,000  captives,  1,070  chariots,  3,G39  horses, 
4,491  of  the  larger  cattle,  more  than  35,000  goats, 
silver  to  the  amount  of  3,040  pounds,  and  gold  to  the 
amount  of  9,054  ])ounds.  He  also  brought  into  Egypt 
from  the  conquered  lands  enormous  quantities  of  corn 
and  wine,  tc^ether  with  incense,  balsam,  honey,  ivory, 
ebony,  and  other  rare  woods,  lapis-lazuli  and  otlier 
precious  stones,  furniture,  statues,  vases,  dishes,  basins, 
tent-poles,  bows,  habergeons,  fruit-trees,  live  birds,  and 
monkeys!  With  a  curiosity  that  was  insatiable  he 
noted  all  that  was  strange  or  unusual  in  the  hinds 
which  he  visited,  and  sought  to  introduce  each  novelty 
into  his  own  proper  country.  Two  unknown  kinds  of 
binls,  and  a  variety  of  the  goose,  which  he  found  in 
MesoiKitamia  and  trans|K)rteil  thence  to  the  valley  of 

*  Distinct  r^iird  l-*  foiinrl  of  ex-  '  seventh,  and  fnrtieth  (P). 
pMiitinnftinthv  thirty-fourth,  thirty-  i      *  For  the  pnrtiruUre,  wn*  Jifcttrtitt 
ftftb,  thirtf-«i|rhth,  and  thirtv-ninth    ofthelSuit^  vol.  ii.   |>p.  2I>A:!,  and 
y»«ra  ( Hru^THTh,  pp.  \Wi,  a:i7.  XMi.     Hrii;:K*h,  Uintont  c/  Ktfypt^  vol.  i. 
MJ);  and  othen  appear  to  havo    pp.  320  44,  Ut  «d. 
bdo^gvd  to  Um  thirty-sijiUi,  thirty-  '■ 
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the  Xile,  are  said  to  have  been  *  dearer  to  the  king 
than  anvthinjr  else.'  ^  His  artists  had  orders  to  make 
careful  studies  of  the  various  objects,  and  to  represent 
them  faithfully  upon  his  monuments.     We  see  On  these 

•  water-lilies  as  high  as  trees,  plants  of  a  growth  like 
cactuses,  all  sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs,  leaves,  flowers, 
and  fruits,  including  melons  and  pomegranates ;  oxen 
and  calves  also  figure,  and  among  them  a  wonderful 
animal  with  three  horns.  There  are  likewise  herons, 
sparrow-hawks,  geese,  and  doves.  All  these  objects 
appear  gaily  intermixed  in  the  pictures,  as  suited  the 
simple  childlike  conception  of  the  '  primitive  '  artist.'* 
An  inscription  tells   the   intention   of  the  monarch: 

*  Here  are  all  sorts  of  plants  and  all  sorts  of  flowers  of 
the  Holv  Land,  which  the  kin<T  discovered  when  he 
went  to  the  land  of  Buten  to  conquer  it.  Thus  says 
the  king — ••  I  swear  by  the  sun,  and  I  call  to  witness 
my  father  Ammon,  that  all  is  plain  truth  ;  there  is  no 
trace  of  deception  in  that  which  I  relate.  What  the 
splendid  soil  brings  forth  in  the  way  of  productions, 
I  have  had  portrayed  in  tliese  pictures,  \vith  the 
intention  of  oflcring  them  to  my  fiither  Ammon,  as 
a  memorial  for  all  times." ' 

Among  the  numerous  inscriptions  of  this  great 
king,  none  is  more  remarkable  than  that  which  adorns 
one  of  the  chambers  added  by  him  to  the  grand  temple 
of  Amnion  at  Thebes,  whereby  he  set  forth  his  sup- 
posed connection  with  these  monarchs  of  the  Old 
Empire  whom  he  acknowledged  as  legitimate  occu- 
pants of  the  Egyptian  throne.  To  Thothmes  III.  be- 
longs the  credit  of  being  the  first,  so  far  as  we  know, 
to  attempt  the  task  of  arranging  the  old  kings  in  some- 


»  BrugBch,  ma.  ofEffypt,  vol  L  p.  334,  Ist  ed.      •  Ibid.  pp.  367-8. 
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thiuff  like  chronolocrical  order.  What  materials  he 
poss^essed  for  the  work,  what  amount  of  labour  he 
expended  upon  it,  how  far  it  was  an  historical,  how 
far  an  arbitrary  arrangement,  are  points  upon  which 
various  opinions  may  be  held ;  but  it  is  incontestable 
that  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  past  he  educed  a  certain 
method  and  order,  which  in  its  main  features  came  to 
be  recognised  by  the  Egyptians  themselves  as  authen- 
tic and  authoritative.  Sixty  kings,  commencing  with 
Seneferu,  and  comprising  Assa,  Pepi,  several  Antefs, 
Mentuhoteps,  and  Usurtasens,  were  exhibited  in  a  con- 
secutive series  as  ancestors  of  the  reigning  Pharaoh, 
who  represented  himself  as  making  offerings  to  them, 
tind  thus  acknowledged  at  once  tlieir  ancestral  relation 
to  himself  and  their  divinity.^  The  '  Great  Tablet  of 
Karnak,'  as  it  is  called,  must  always  remain  among  tlie 
mo»t  important  of  those  documents  upon  which  the 
arrangement  of  the  early  history  of  Egypt  depends ; 
and  though  by  many  its  value  is  thought  to  be  sur- 
pa:iM^  by  later  and  fuller  lists,  there  will  always  be 
9ome  to  whom,  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  it  will 
approve  it:«elf  as  the  most  important  and  most  trust- 
wortliy  of  all  the  early  catalogues  of  kings. 

Besides  distinguishing  himself  as  a  wnrrior,  as  a 
r€?curd  writer,  as  a  natural  historian,  and  as  a  genealo- 
gist, Thothmes  III.  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  Egyptian 
buiIdei-3  and  jxitrons  of  art.  The  great  temple  of 
Animon  at  Thebes  was  the  special  object  of  his  foster- 
ing care ;  and  he  began  his  career  of  builder  and 
restorer  by  repairing  the  damages  which  his  sister, 
Ilutu^u,  had  iuilicted  on  that  glorious  edifice  to  gratify 


*  Sm  licnomiaot,  Manuti  dilit'  p.  Wt,  IM  cm].  ;  I>ev(5ria,  «VoMtW7« 
tmre  Ameimne,  vol.  i.  pp.  ;)2r>.6;  TMe  tfAbydof,  p.  U  (Parii,  1^00)  ; 
Urupeh,  HiMwy  of  E^ypi^  voL  L    &c. 
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her  dislike  of  her  brother,  Thothmes  II.,  and  her 
father,  Thothmes  L  Statues  of  Thothmes  I.  and  his 
father,  Amenophis,  which  Hatasu  had  thrown  down, 
were  re-erected  by  Thothmes  III.  before  the  southern 
])ropyla5a  of  the  temple  in  the  first  year  of  his  inde- 
pendent reign. ^  The  central  sanctuary,  which  Usur- 
tasen  I.  had  built  in  common  stone,^  was  next  replaced 
by  the  present  granite  edifice  under  the  directions  of 
the  young  prince,  who  tlien  proceeded  to  build,  in  rear 
of  the  old  temple,  a  magnificent  hall,  or  pillared 
chamber,  of  dimensions  previously  unknown  in  Egypt. 
This  edifice  was  an  oblong  square,  143  feet  long  by 
fifty-five  feet  wide,  or  nearly  half  as  large  again  as  the 
nave  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.*  The  whole  of  this 
apartment  was  roofed  in  with  slabs  of  solid  stone  ;  two 
rows  of  circular  pillars  thirty  feet  in  height  supported 
the  central  part,  dividing  it  into  three  avenues,  while 
on  each  side  of  the  pillars  was  a  row  of  square  piers, 
still  fiulher  extending  the  width  of  the  chamber,  and 
breaking  it  up  into  five  long  vistas.*  In  connection 
with  this  noble  hall,  on  three  sides  of  it,  north,  east, 
and  south,  Thothmes  erected  further  chambers  and 
corridors,  one  of  the  fonner,  situated  towards  the 
south,  containing  that '  Great  Table  of  Karnak '  which 
was  described  in  the  last  paragraph. 

Thothmes  also  added  propylasa  to  the  temple  on 
the  south,^  and  erected  in  front  of  it  two,  or  perhaps 


'  Bruprsch,  Ilixtory  of  Egypt, 
Tol.  i.  p.  iW9,  let  ed. 

a  See  above,  p.  149. 

'  The  nave  ot  Canterburv  Catb»- 
dral  is  134  feet  in  len^rth.  and,  ex- 
cluding the  aisles,  forty  feet  in 
breadth,  so  that  its  area  is  5  <3G0 
feet.  Add  one  half,  and  the  result 
is  8,040  square  feet.    The  area  of 


the  Hall  of  Thothmes  waa  7^ 
square  feet 

*  See  above,  vol.  i.  pp.  229^-30, 
and  compare  Fergusson,  IlUtory  of 
Architecture,  voL  i.  pp.  100-7,  lit 
ed. 

*  Bruprsch,  History  of  Egypt ^  %-oL 
i.  p.  380, 1st  ed. 
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four,  immense  obelisks.  According  to  an  inscription 
which  is  still  extant,  two  of  these  monoliths  reached 
the  quite  unparalleled  and  almost  incredible  height  of 
108  culnts,  or  162  feet,  and  must  have  weighed  700 
or  8<H>  tons.*  Two,  of  which  one  stands  to  this  day 
before  the  Church  of  i^t.  John  I^ateran  in  Home, 
atniiiied  r-ertainly  the  height  of  105  feet,  and  weighed 
450  tons.*  These  last  were  inscribed  with  hiero- 
glyphii's  which  declared :  *  The  king  has  nd<ed  these 
immense  obeli>ks  to  the  god  Ammon,  in  the  forecourt 
of  the  house  of  the  god,  on  the  soil  of  Ape,  as  the  first 
beginning  of  the  ere<'tion  of  immense  obelisks  in 
Thel)ea.'  *  Finally,  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  he 
iiepaired  and  re-erected  in  front  of  the  temple  a  second 
image  of  his  father,  whicrh  Hatasu  had  thrown  down ; 
and,  eitlii'r  at  this  time  or  at  some  other,  lie  also 
adnrneil  the  building  wutli  statues  of  himself,  which 
are  cr>l«wsd  and  full  of  dignity.* 

Otiicr  erections  of  this  distinguishcMl  mcmarch  lire 
the  euflosure  of  tlui  tem])le  of  the  Sun  at  neli<)j)olis,'' 
and  the  obelisks  belonging  to  the  s;\me  building,  whirh 
the  ironv  of  fate  has  now  rcmov(»d  to  Home,  Knj'land, 
and  America ;  *  the  ti*mi)le  of  riitlmh  at  Thebes  ;  the 


•  An  the  lAt#'nin  obelUk.  whw'h  *  Ibitl.  yiy.  .TSI»  IH)  Thn  writer 
itfonlv  KV*  fi>*.t  hitrb,  hat*  U***!!  fnti-  npoAkH  ot'Mhf  iMii<"M*ri)Hib1«*  ilL'nity 
matiKi  to  wi'itrh  4 jO  t<>ii.«  i  /l«*ri/>-  and  the  kiii^'ly  inifii  nf  th«»  nMuain- 
taam  d^  rKfftfpfe,  *  \ntV[m\^**  \**\.\.  in^  Htatiie:*  df  HtaiMliriLr  or  pittiiif^ 
p.  2:fSi.  n>iU>).  tht*  wi-i«rht  nf  oiu*  l*JiarRi>h>«  uiul  «l»'itif«/  wh^n-with 
mttr^  tftan  halfa»  hiifh  a*jmn  roiiM  Thothiues  ailnriifd  thv  jrreat  temple 
Dot  bi*  Wm  Uian  half  a«  iiiiirh  au'aiii  '  (ihid.  m>.  *\'^7  ^). 

(675  ton^).  ati<l  wouM  )iTi>li)ihly  W        ^  Hirch,  Atwi»^nf  Fffy/tf,  p.  lOM. 
mnsiilmbly    innit*    than    ihiit.   a>  ,      '  Thu    two    iilifli.ok:*    known   tm 

flierr  iJi  alwa\A  a  riTtain  prujKirtion  , '(Meiipatra*!*    n Wvn'  wen*    uri^n- 

bvtWTC-n  the  lifi^'ht  antl  the  hize  at     uuUv  !^>t    up   hy  Thiithnif.<.  III.  at 
tbr  hm.«e.  IIttl|o}M)lis.     Au^miMum    tran!*r»*rn*<l 

*  Sr«  ahiive,  vol.  i.  p.  If^tl.  thfin    tt>    A1f\iin«lria,    when*    they 
'  IfeuiTfc'h, //iifory  o^/>/y/«/,  vul.    rem aiuinl  till  re<N>ntly.     At  prenent 

L  p.  -I04,  Ut  ed.  '  (July    liit^)    one    ornanieuta    th«i 

VOL.   II.  R 
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small  temple  at  Medinet-Abou ;  a  temple  to  Eneph, 
adorned  with  obelisks,  at  Elephantine  ;  ^  and  a  series 
of  temples  and  monuments  at  Ombos,  Esneh,  Abydos, 
Coptos,  Denderah,  Eileithyia,  Hermonthis,  and  Memphis 
in  Egypt,  and  at  Amada,  Corte,  Talmis,  Pselcis,  Semneh, 
and  Koummeh  in  Nubia.^  Large  remains  still  exist 
in  the  Koummeh  and  Semneh  temples,*  where  Thoth- 
mes  worships  Totun,  the  Nubian  Kneph,  in  conjunctioo 
with  Usurtasen  III.,  his  own  ancestor.  There  are  also 
extensive  ruins  of  his  great  buildings  at  Denderah, 
Ombos,  and  Napata.  Altogether,  Thothmes  IH.  is 
pronounced  to  have  '  left  more  monuments  than  any 
other  Pharaoh,  excepting  Eameses  11.,'  and,  though 
occasionally  showing  himself,  as  a  builder,  somewhat 
capricious  and  whimsical,  yet  still,  on  the  whole,  to 
have  worked  in  '  a  pure  style,'  and  proved  that  he  was 
'  not  deficient  in  good  taste.'  * 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  great  construc- 
tions -of  this  mighty  monarch  were,  in  part  at  least,  the 
])roduct  of  forced  labours.  Doubtless  liis  eleven  thou- 
sand captives^  were  for  the  most  part  held  in  slavery, 
and  compelled  to  employ  their  energies  in  helping 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  those  grand  works 
which  his  active  mind  was  continuallv  engaofed  in 
devising.     We  find  among  the  monuments  of  his  time 


Thamoa  Embankment,    while    the        '  As  will  be  seen  by  consulting 
other  ia  on  itd  way  to  the  United  ■  tlie  DenkmiUer,  pt  iii*  pla.  47-60 


States  of  America. 

*  The  obelisk  brought  to  England 
by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  long  an  ornament  of  Sion  House, 
belonged  originally  to  this  locality. 

'  St^  W'ilkinson  in  the  author  8 
IlerodottiSf  vol.  ii.  p.  8o7,  3rd  ed.; 
]irugr?ch,  llistory  of  Etfypt,  vol.  i. 
pp.  iiOO-7,  Ist  ed. ;  Birch^  Ancimt 
£f/yjit,  p.  102.  I 


On  the  other  hand,  little  is  left  of 
the  temple  built  by  Thothmee  at 
Elephantine,  which,  in  the  time  of 
the  French  expedition,  was  magnifi- 
cent and  nearly  complete.  (See 
Brugsch,  History  of  Egypt.,  vol.  i. 
p.  81)6,  Isted.) 

*  Wilkinson  in  the  author's  Hfrtf 

dofUAj  I.8.C. 

*  8oe  above,  page  237. 
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a  reprejscntiition  *  of  the  mode  in  wliich  tlie  services  of 
these  foreijrn  bondsnien  were  made  to  subserve  the 
glory  of  the  Pharaoh  who  had  carried  them  away 
captive.  Some  are  seeu  kneading  and  cutting  up  t})e 
diiy;  otheis  bear  tliem  water  from  a  neighbouring 
pool ;  others  again,  with  the  assistance  of  a  wooden 
mould,  sha|)e  the  clay  into  bricks,  which  arctlien  taken 
and  placvd  in  hmg  rows  to  dry ;  fmally,  when  the 
bricks  are  sufficiently  hard,  the  highest  class  of  labourei's 
prot-eed  to  build  them  into  walls.  All  the  work  is 
perfonned  un<ler  the  eyes  of  taskmasters  armed  with 
sticks,  ^'ho  a<ldress  the  labourers  with  the  words : 
•The  stick  is  in  my  hand.  Be  not  i<Ile.'  Over  the 
whole  is  an  inscription  which  siiys:  'Here  are  to  be 
seen  the  prisoniTs,  which  have  been  carric^d  away  as 
living  caplivfs  in  very  great  numburs ;  tliey  work  at 
the  building  with  active  fingers ;  their  overseers  are 
in  sight;  tliey  insist  witli  vehemence  («)n  the  others 
labouring),  obeying  the  orders  of  the  great  i»killed 
lonl  (i.f.  the  head-an'liiteet),  who  |)rescribes  to  then\ 
the  works,  and  gives  directions  to  the  niasters  ;  they 
•re  rewanled  with  wine  and  all  kinds  of  good  <lish«'s ; 
they  ]>erform  their  service  with  a  mind  full  of  love  for 
the  king;  they  build  for  Thothnus  Ka-men-khepr  a 
Holy  of  Holies  for  the  gods.  May  it  be  rewarchnl  to 
him  through  a  ran«'e  of  uianv  vears  !  *  - 

The  H'ene  is  so  graphics — the  w<»rds  are  so  forcible 
and  >uitable — that  manv  h  iv(»  re*.(>«riiisi»cl  in  this  re- 
inarkable  picture  an  aetual  representation  of  the 
oppreswsefi   Hel)rews  "*   working  under  the  tyrants  who 

■   DrnknttiUr,  \n\.   v.   j»t.  iii.  i>l.    i.  ji.  .'J7»». 


i*  iri ten  in  th»- author*!*  7/rro-    vul.ii  p.  L't!*:  lliMi^'-tHiilifTir,    -flryv- 
L  %«»l.  ii.  p  214,  .'inl  t-*!.  fttm  mw//.Viwi»-,  p.  S)(  K.  T.^  ;  Kurt/, 

'  Dnipicb,  Jiutvty  of  /yy/''»  ^  ol.  I  Hutory  i/  the   Old  (  or-  fi«in/,  viil. 
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'  made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage  in  mortar 
and  in  brick/  beating  them  and  ill-using  them,  so  that 
'  all  the  service,  wherein  they  made  tliem  serve,  was 
with  rigour  ; '  ^  but  the  best  critics  of  the  present  day  * 
are  of  opinion  that,  though  the  work  is  an  excellent 
illusfration  of  the  sort  of  life  led  by  the  Israelites  under 
the  Pharaohs  who  oppressed  them,  yet,  in  point  of  fact, 
it  depicts  not  their  sufferings,  but  those  of  quite  a 
different  people.  The  labourers  were  persons  whom 
Thothmes  had  carried  off  in  his  wars — ^the  captives  of 
his  bow  and  of  his  spear — ^not  members  of  a  despised 
race,  which  he  had  inherited  with  his  other  subjects 
from  his  forefathers  ;  their  countenances  have  a  Semitic 
cast,  but  are  certainly  not  markedly  Jewish ;  and  the 
general  character  of  their  physiognomy  is  very  different 
i'rom  that  of  the  Jews.  They  have  light  hair,  and  in 
several  instances  blue  eyes  ;  *  they  are  as  slight  in  frame 
as  the  Egyptians  themselves,  and  in  few  instances  do 
they  wear  a  beard.  While,  therefore,  we  must  look 
with  special  interest  on  a  work  which  brings  before  us 
the  sort  of  suffering  that  befell  the  Israelites  in  their 
hard  bondage  in  Eg^'pt,  we  ai^e  bound  to  regard  it  as 
bearing  only  indirectly  on  this  subject,  and  as  primarily 
illustrative  only  of  the  mode  in  which  prisoners  of  war 
were  treated  by  the  Egj^ptians  in  the  palmiest  days  of 
the  Empire. 

It  may  be  asked,  however,  with  some  excuse  for 
the  question,  what  was  the  condition  of  the  Israelites 
at  this  time.^  Were  they  still  in  Egypt,  or  had  they 
already  gone  forth  .^     Did  or  did  not  Thothmes  III. 


ii.  p.  152;  Kalisch,  Comment,  o/i  I  08 :  Brujrach, //w^ory  ©/".Bw/i^,  vol. 
RvodiiSj  p.  0;  Palmer,  -^</y/>/:iart  :  i.  pp.  375-6,  &:c.,  1st  ed.  \Vil3rin- 
A.i.      .•..»„    _._!  i    T_x_-j     .•  „  g^jj  ^^^^^  ^lj^  game  view  (Rawiin- 

8011*8  Ilfrodotu^y  vol.  ii.  p.  xv.). 
^  8t>e   the  representation  in  tlie 


Chronicles,  vol.  i.  Introduction,  p. 
xix. 

»  Ex.  i.  14. 


See  Birch,  Ancient  Effypt,  p.  '  DenkmUlery  pt.  iii.  pi.  40. 
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Stand  in  any  i)eculiar  relation  to  them  ?  An  undying 
interest  attaches  to  tlie  Hebrew  race,  and  Egypt  herself 
derives  from  her  connection  with  the  '  peculiar  i)eo])le ' 
more  than  half  the  attractiveness  which  she  possesses 
for  the  general  public.  Without  this,  she  might  still, 
through  her  antiquity  and  her  mysteriousness,  draw  to 
henclf  the  regards  of  the  recluse  student,  of  the  philo- 
lopi^'t,  and  the  antiquarian ;  but  to  the  nuisses  she 
woidd  Ik?  simply  an  empire  dead  and  gone,  a  closed 
psige  of  old-world  history,  the  'shadow  of  a  great 
name,*  and  nothing  more.  It  is  because  'Israel  so- 
joumetl  in  Itlgypt,'  *  and  the  house  of  Jacob  among  '  a 
people  of  strange  language  '  * — it  is  because  the  life  and 
character  of  the  Jtjwish  race  were  indelibly  im])ressed 
and  coloured  bv  their  lonjj  residence  in  that  wonderful 
land,  and  their  long  contact  with  the  wonderful  Egyp- 
tian n«*ition — it  is  because  for  nearly  eighteen  centuries 
the  histories  of  Egypt  and  Palestine  were  intermixe<l, 
and  the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  nices  acted  and  re-acteil 
one  ujKm  the  other,  that  the  world  at  large  does  not 
regard  Egyptolotry  with  indiflerence,  or  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  those  who  seek  to  instruct  it  upon  Egyptian  matters. 
Naturally,  it  is  at  the  |)oints  of  contact  between  l*4ry|>- 
tian  and  Hebrew  hist(»rv  that  the  interi'st  of  the  formtM' 
oulminat(>s;  and  the  historian  of  Egypt,  wlieii  he 
reaches  the  probable  iM»ri(Hl  of  the  servitude  and 
the  E.\(k1us,  is  IkhuuI  to  throw  as  much  light  as  h<* 
powibly  c;ui  on  the  time  and  (Mrcmnstances  of  their 
ciccurrence. 

We  have  expressed  our  opinion  that  J«)seph  was 
pn>Udily  the  minister  of  .Ajh*])!,  thf  last  Shcj>hcrd  king, 
and  thai  the  sons  of  Jac<)b  entered  Egypt  from  Talc^- 
tiiie   under  this   mnnurch.^     Hospitably  nn-eived  by  a 

«  Dem.  «ri.  6.  '  IV  cxiv.  1.  •  Sw  alwve,  pp.  'JUS-j. 
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people  of  the  same  pastoral  habits  with  themselves, 
the  Israelites  occupied  the  land  of  Goshen,  a  portion 
of  the  Tanitic  nome,^  b^ng  between  the  Sebenuytic 
and  Pelusiac  branches  of  the  Nile,  where  they  fed  their 
own  flocks,  and  at  the  time  superintended  the  herds 
belonging  to  the  Egyptian  king.*  If  Joseph  lived,  as 
is  commonly  supposed,  about  seventy  years  after  this 
event,  he  must  have  long  outlived  Apepi,  whose  entire 
reign  is  estimated  at  sixty-one  years.^  Probably  he 
died  under  Aahmes,  about  B.C.  1600,  having  of  course 
lost  his  j)osition  of  '  lord  over  the  whole  land,'  *  when 
the  Shepherd  dominion  fell,  but  having  left  an  undying 
name,  which  long  protected  his  kinsmen.  For  many 
years  they  lived  peaceably  and  undisturbed  in  the 
region  assigned  them,  where  they  '  were  fruitful,  and 
increased  abundantly,  and  multiplied,  and  waxed  ex- 
ceeding mighty,'  until  the  land  *  was  filled  with  them.'^ 
At  length  a  '  new  king  arose  up  over  Eg)'pt,  which 
knew  not  Joseph.'  ^  The  only  question  which  can 
properly  be  raised  at  this  period  of  the  history  is — 
Who  was  this?  Was  Thothmes  III.,  or  was  any  one 
of  his  predecessors  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  the  *  new 
kinjr/  and  had  the  opj^ression  of  the  Israehtes  now 
begun,  or  were  they  still  living  in  the  quiet  and  retired 
])osition  wliich  they  occu])ied  from  the  first,  *  serving ' 
the  Egyptians,'  but  not  ill-treated  by  them?  Chrono- 
logical considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
severe  opi)ression  had  not  yet  begun.  It  was  conse- 
quent on  the  verj^  great  multiplication  of  the  Israelites, 
which  rendered  them  formidable  to  Egypt ;  and  this 


*  See  Brupscb's  map  ncconipany- 
inpc  tlie  second  volume  of  the  Eng- 
lish translation  of  his  Jliffon/. 

2  Gen.  xlvii.  (J.  *  i      «  Ibid,  vers^  8. 

'  Manetho  ap.  Syncell.  Chrono-        '  Cfeu.  xv.  13. 


t/raph.  p.  01,  B. 

*  Gen.  xlii.  0. 

*  Kx.  i.  7. 
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multiplication  required  time  for  its  development,  and 
oannot  reasonably  be  thought  to  have  attained  such 
pro[)ortions  as  to  call  for  severe  measures  of  repression 
in  the  centur}%  or  century  and  a  quarter,  which  had 
intervened  l>et\veen  the  reign  of  Apepi  and  that  of 
Thothmes  III.^  The  '  new  king '  must  be  looked  for 
at  a  date  <*onsiderably  later  than  that  of  this  monarch, 
and  we  must  regard  Thothmes  and  all  the  earlier  kings 
of  this  dynasty  as  Pharaohs  under  whose  sway  the 
nascent  jH^opIo  remained  quietly  in  Goshen,  rapidly 
multiplying  and  incTcasing,  but  not  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  dmw  upon  them,  as  yet,  the  jealous  fear  of  their 
sovereign. 

Among  the  inscrijjtions  of  Thothmes  are  some  which 
sccin  to  ascribe  to  him  a  series  of  victories  over  the 
nations  of  the  south,*  as  well  as  over  those  of  the  north 
and  the  north-ea^t  ;  but  his  own  annals  are  so  nearly 
complete,  and  his  own  constant  presence  with  tlu»  forces 
engaged  in  ^yria  and  Mesopotamia  is  so  distinctly 
mnrkeil,  that  it  seems  impo^^sible  to  view  these  southern 
victories  as  g*€iintKl  by  the  monarch  in  person.'  They 
were  the  fruit,  it  is  probable,  of  campaigns  carried  on 
bv  his  generals  in  the  op(x)site  quarter  to  that  ag.lin^t 
which  his  own  efforts  were  directinl — camiKiigiis  which 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  numerous  prisoiu^rs  and  the 
rarrying  off  of  much  lM)oty,  but  winch  did  not  add  any 
new  province  to  the  Empire. 

According  to  one  writer,  the  mnritime  successes  of 


'  The  p>neratioiui  from  Apopi  to    nlmrt,  ]>n>)iaMy  not  exct'e«linjr  Hvo 
ThrVthnws  III.  are  five,  whicb  wnuM    or  i«ix  VHiri*. 
|»robably  Amount  in  l*4r>i»t   to  12<>        '  Jitt^>nh  of  the  Mm/,  r«»l.  ii.  p. 


yt^mn.    Tht*  traditional  nnniU'ni  up  'M,   par.   I'l';  linitrM'h,    I/ufory  of 

Vj  tb*  acc««Mon   of   Thothiueii  if.  Aj/f//*<,  vol.  i.  p.  *Wki,  1m  «hI. 
■r»(Hl  ^J'l^  l.t-i-lM  -  )  UN)  year*.         '  Hru^'-*ih.     Uitttory   of    Kt/yj^f, 

TIm   rvi|rn  of  Tbotbioea    II.'  waii  vol.  i.  p.  .'PL'.  Nt  ed. 
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Thothmes  were  almost  more  remarkable  than  those 
which  he  gained  by  land.  '  One  perceives/  says  M. 
Ijcnormant/  *  by  the  inscription  upon  the  stSl^  of 
Thebes  that  the  fleets  of  the  great  Pharaoh,  after 
having  first  conquered  Cyprus  and  Crete,  had  further 
subjected  to  his  sceptre  the  islands  of  the  southern 
Archipelago,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  seaboard  of 
Greece  and  of  Asia  Minor,  and  even  perhaps  the  lower 
extremity  of  Italy.  It  appears  to  me  that  one  ought 
to  conclude  from  the  same  monument  that  the  war- 
vessels  of  Thothmes  III.  penetrated  pretty  frequently 
into  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  Herodotus 
l)retends  that  the  Egyptians  had  before  this  founded  a 
colony  in  Colchis  for  the  working  of  the  mines.^  I  am, 
in  fact,  disposed  to  recognise  the  ancestors  of  the 
Germanic  Ases — the  descendants  of  the  Ashkenaz  of 
Genesis  x. — at  this  time  dwellers  on  the  Palus  Mseotis 
— in  one  of  the  tribes  enumerated  among  the  northern 
peoples  who  paid  tribute  to  the  fleet  of  Thothmes.  In 
anotlicT  direction  the  same  force  had  made  the  autho- 
rity of  Egypt  to  be  acknowledged  along  the  entire  sea- 
board of  Libya.  Memorials  of  the  reign  of  Thothmes 
III.  have  been  found  at  Cherchell  in  Algeria  ;  and  it  is 
not  at  all  impossible  that  they  really  mark  the  Umit 
whereto  the  power  of  this  prince  extended  on  the 
north  coast  of  Africa.' 

Now,  it  is  certain  that  Thothmes  was  accompanied 
and  supported  by  a  considerable  fleet  in  several  of  his 


*  Mmwel  (Tllisfoire  Anciennej 
vol.  i.  pp.  :^80-7. 

■^  Herodotus  says  nothing  alK)iit 
the  *  working  of  the  mines/  and 
does  not  even  notice  the  existence 
of  mineral  treasures  in  the  Colchian 


territory.  According  to  him,  the 
colony  which  Sesostris  left  behind 
him  consisted  of  soldiers  who  had 
accompanied  him  on  an  expedition 
hv  land  against  Scvthia  and  Thrace. 
(Herod,  ii.  i03.) 
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expeditions  into  ^yria  ;  ^  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  he  extended  his  dominion  over  the  ii^laiid  of 
Cyprus,  whii'h  at  a  much  less  nourishing  period  was 
conquered  and  held  by  Amasis.^  But  tl\e  extended 
maritime  dominion  assigned  to  him  in  this  passage 
soircely  ri^sts  on  any  secure  or  stal)le  foundation.  It  is 
not  acrepteil  by  the  more  sober  of  modern  Eg}'ptolo- 
pisti^/  nor  can  it  be  said  to  have  i)robability  in  its  favour. 
The  spirit  of  maritime  enterprise  which  animateil  the 
Greeks,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Carthaginians,  was  at 
no  time  rife  in  Egypt ;  and  Eg}'ptian  sailors  would 
scarcely  have  confronted  the  ])erils  of  the  inhospitable 
Euxine,  or  even  of  the  open  Mediterranean,  without  a 
much  stronger  inducement  than  any  which  the  Euro- 
\icaii  coiusts  had  at  this  time  to  ofl'cr  them.  It  is  siiid 
that  they  may  have  employed  the  services  of  Tyrian 
mariners ;  *  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  Tvrc  was  at 
this  early  date  (circ.  B.C.  1500)  a  great  maritime  state, 
or  indeed  that  the  Phcrnicians  proper  had  as  yet  passe<l 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Mc»diterranean.'*  The 
flole  foundati<»n  cm  which  M.  IxMiormant's  thcorv  rcj?ts 
19  that  of  the  ethnic  names  occurrint(  in  the  hvmn  or 
song  of  victory  inscribed  by  Thothmes  on  the  wall  of 
the  temple  of  Amnion  at  Thebes  ;  but  these  names  are 
of  exceedingly  doubtful  imjiort,  an<l,  acconling  to  Dr. 
Bnigsch,  designate  none  but  Asiatic  or  African  nations. 


abiiv^,  p.  2.^3 ;  and  coni|Nin*  («4»iiip  of  tlu*  iKlAodtf  of  the  .Archi- 

Ilruipicb.   llutoru  nf  /.//y/j/,  \ul.  i.  p«*1h^m  {Awient    I'^j^iti,    I).    KNh  ; 

pp.  >^Vi,  *Xyt\  anil  \i]f<,  Ut  eil.  ]iruu''H*h(*i»iitiiiP?«  liU  iiiaritiiiie  i»wiiy 

*  llrrNl.  ii.  l^^:;.  tuOvpru'4  and  tbe  ]*h(i>iiicmii  coiiM. 

*  Aft   Ifirch   and   Hrii^'^h,   who         *  li(*n<iriiiAiit,  Mamirl  dllintoirf 
know  of  no  iiu«*h  pxi*'iiHi\t»   mari-  Afwifunr^  vol.  i.  ]i.  •"***>. 

time  dominion,  liirrh  »iip]M)ii«Hi  thiit         ^  S****  the  aiithnr';!  HtrwIoiuM^  vol. 

TbotimitfS  fXeni'Hrd  authuritv  ovt^r  i\.  [>.  l.^L\  I'lid  ed. 
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The  passage  on  which  M.  Lenormant  rests  his  theory 
is  tlius  translated  by  his  German  fellow-labourer:  ^ — 

(AmcoN  loquitur.) 

I  came,  and  thou  sraotest  the  princes  of  Zahi ; 
I  scattered  them  under  thv  feet  over  all  their  lands ; 
I  made  them  regard  thy  Holiness  as  the  blazing  sun ; 
Thou  shinest  in  sight  of  them  in  my  form. 

I  came,  and  thou  smotest  those  that  dwell  in  Asia ; 
Thou  tookest  captive  the  goat-herds  of  Ruten ; 
1  made  them  behold  thy  Holiness  in  thy  royal  adornments, 
As  thou  graspest  thy  weapons  in  the  war-chariot 

I  came,  and  thou  smotest  the  land  of  the  East ; 
Thou  marchedst  against  the  dwellers  in  the  Holy  Land ; 
I  made  them  to  behold  thy  Holiness  as  the  star  Oanopus, 
Which  sends  forth  its  heat  and  disperses  the  dew. 

I  came,  and  thou  smotest  the  land  of  the  West ; 
Kefa  and  Asebi  (t.«*.  Phoenicia  and  C^yprus)  held  thee  in  fear  *, 
1  make  them  look  upon  thy  Holiness  as  upon  a  young  bull, 
Courageous,  with  sharp  horns,  whom  none  can  approach. 

I  came,  and  thou  smotest  the  subjects  of  their  lords ; 
The  land  of  Matlien  trembled  for  fear  of  thee ; 
1  made  them  look  upon  thy  Holiness  as  upon  a  crocodile, 
'J'errible  in  the  waters,  not  to  be  encountered. 

I  came,  and  thou  smotest  them  that  dwelt  in  the  Great  Sea  ; 
The  mhabitants  of  the  isles  were  afraid  of  thy  war-cry ; 
I  make  them  behold  thy  Holiness  as  the  Avenger, 
Who  shows  himself  at  the  back  of  his  victim. 

1  came,  and  thou  smotest  the  land  of  the  Tahennu  ; 
The  people  of  Uten  submitted  themselves  to  thy  power ; 
I  made  them  see  thy  Holiness  as  a  lion,  tierce  of  eye. 
Who  leaves  his  den  and  stalks  through  the  valleys. 

I  came,  and  thou  smotest  the  hinder  {i.e.  northern)  lands ; 
The  circuit  of  the  Great  Sea  is  bound  in  thy  grasp  ; 
1  made  them  behold  thy  Holiness  as  the  hovering  hawk, 
Which  seizes  with  his  glance  whatever  pleases  him. 


History  of  Egypt ^  vol.  i.  pp.  371-2,  Ist  ed. 
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I  cftme,  and  thou  smoteRt  the  lands  in  front ; 
Th<#e  that  sat  upon  tlie  sand  thou  carriedst  away  captiv<^: 
I  made  them  behold  thj  Holiness  like  the  jackal  of  the  South, 
Which  passes  through  the  lands  as  a  hidden  wanderer. 

I  came,  and  thuu  smotest  the  nomad  tribes  of  Nubia, 
Kven  to  the  land  nf  Shat,  which  thou  holdeht  in  thy  frra^p ; 
I  made  them  l)ehoId  thy  Holiness  like  thy  pair  of  brothers^ 
AA'hofe  hand^  I  have  united  to  blef>s  thee. 

If  this  be  a  correct  version  of  the  Egj-ptian  original, 
it  is  clear  that  the  maritime  dominion  claimed  is  of  the 
vaguest  kind.  t?ome  *  dwellers  in  the  Great  Sea '  are 
said  to  have  been  smitten,  which  would  ))e  siifli(*ient]y 
answered  by  the  reducticm  of  Cyprus,  or  even  by  that 
of  the  i:^land  Tyre  and  of  Aradus ;  others  have  heard 
and  feared  the  conqueror's  war-cr}' ;  he  has  smitten 
certain  'northern'  nations,  which  may  point  merely  to 
the  liuten  and  the  Tahai  or  Zahi ;  and  '  the  circuit  of 
the  Great  Pea  is  bound  in  his  grasp,'  which  would  be 
ordinary  Oriental  hyperbole  for  obtaining  the  masteiy 
civer  the  Ii!astern  Mediterranean.  On  the  whole,  it 
would  :seem  to  Ik?  most  probable  that  the  Hec»ts  of 
Thothmes  III.  tmversed  only  the  extreme  eastern  [M)r- 
tion  of  the  levant,  and  that  his  maritime  dominion 
tlid  not  extend  further  than  the  coasts  of  Kgy|*^  ^^yria, 
Cilici'i,*  and  Cyprus. 

Still,  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the  hitcst  his- 
tr»ri.ui  of  Egypt  has  jmmounced  Thothmes  III.  t«)  have 
been    \\u}   greatest    of  Egyptian   kings.*      Ambitious, 


*  Th«*  Math«*Q  or  Matt^n  of  tht*  but    th«'ir   lornlity   rannut   at   thi-t 

fifth    ftJinza   are    n*;.nirdHd   br    l>r.  tinir  liH\e  U*«>ii  imi  (ht  inland.     l*ri>- 

Ilirrh  an  represent  inir  .Asia  Mintir  bablv    thfV  held  ]«)sse>:«iuii  of  tbf 

pefMrallj  KHfcorH»  of  thr  Jlant,  vol.  CUlirian  rount. 

ii.    p.  •W,  wite " ;    Annrnt    ICtfvftt,  *  Hrii>:m'h.     Jii*foiy    of   KttHjtt^ 

n.     lUU).     They    aru    ]MThAps  the  vol.  i.   ii.  4(>«V  Nt  cd. :    *  We  ui.l 

jiatieni  i>f  Ilfrudotus  li.  7lM.  who  here  bia   fAr»>w»-ll   to   t)u*  ^nt':tt%\<it 

■djaiiied  on  (.'appad' icia  and  IMiry gia ;  king  uf  Yj^}  ptian  bi»tor  \  .* 
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restless,  brave  even  to  rashness,^  equally  remarkable  as 
a  warrior  and  as  a  general,  successful  in  his  naval  no 
less  than  in  his  military  operations,  he  spread  the  name 
and  fame  of  Egypt  through  distant  lands,  alarmed  the 
great  empires  of  Western  Asia,  conquered  and  held  in 
subjection  all  Syria  and  Western  Mesopotamia  as  far  as 
the  Khabour  river,  probably  reduced  Cyprus,  chastised 
the  Arabs,  crushed  rebellion  in  Nubia,  and  left  to  jjis 
successor  a  dominion  extending  above  eleven  hundred 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  (in  places)  four  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  west  to  east.  At  the  same  time 
he  distinguished  himself  as  a  builder.  Kestorer  or 
founder  of  a  score  of  temples,  designer  of  the  great 
*Hall  of  Pillars'  at  Thebes,  by  far  the  largest  apart- 
ment that  the  world  had  as  yet  seen,  erector  of  nu- 
merous gigantic  obelisks,  constructor  and  adorner  of 
vast  propytea,  author  or  restorer  of  at  least  five  huge 
colossi,  he  has  left  the  impress  of  his  presence  in  Egypt 
more  widely  than  almost  any  other  of  her  kings,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  has  supplied  to  the  great  capitals  of 
the  modern  world  their  most  striking  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. The  memorial  which  he  eroi'ted  to  commemo- 
mte  his  conquest  of  the  land  of  Xahara'in  looks  down 
upon  the  place  of  the  Atmeidan  in  the  city  of  Constan- 
tine  ;  one  of  his  great  Theban  obelisks  rears  itself  in 
the  midst  of  the  Piazza  in  front  of  the  Church  of  St. 
John  Lateran  in  Rome  ;  ^  while  the  twin  spires  which 
he  set  up  before  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis, 


'  It  appears  from  his  nunaU  that  j  of  Egypt y  vol.  i.  p.  .322,  Ist  ed.) 
Thothnied  ioeisted  on  his  soldiers  ,  *  S'aleiT  asorioes  this  obelisk  to 
takinir  an  oath  that  none  of  them  Thothmes  II.  {Travel*  in  Italy,  p. 
would  precede  hira  in  his  attacks  537,  K.  T.) ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
upon  the  enemy,  or  even  *  step  aside  the  work  ol"  his  successor.  (Brujrsch, 
before  the  kine,'  so  as  to  afibrd  hini  History  of  Eyyjrtf  vol.  i.  p.  404, 
protection.      (See  Hrugsch,  Jliitory  ,  Ist  ed.) 
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after  long  adorniHt!  AlexniKlria,  liavc  been  conveyed 
resiiw'tively  to  I/)iKlon  iind  to  New  York,  where  tliey 
may  eheck  tlie  overweening  anx^ance  <if  the  two 
proudest  nntioni*  of  the  miHlern  world  by  showing  tliein 
that  the  art  and  engineering  skill  of  ancient  Egypt  were 
in  wine  resixicts  mnipprtwichabie.  It  may  be  fuilher 
notecl  that  the  name  uf  Thotiimes  III.  is  found,  more 
frequently  than  any  other,  on  st^aralKci  and  small 
images,'  which  were  used  as  amulets  ;  whence  it  would 
seem  that  he  was  n'garded  after  his  death  as  a  s<irt 
uf  deity  of  good  hifk,  *  a  preserver  against  the  evil  in- 
fluence of  wicked  spirits  and  sorcerers."  - 


In  {tersitn  Tliothmes  HI.  docs  not  a|>|)ear  to 
have-  Ijeeu  very  rcniarkiiblc!.  Hi."  countenance  wan 
thoroughly   Egyptian,  but    not  i-liar.icterised    by  any 

*  nirch,    OuUt  to   .Vttfuin,    p.  '      '  IlniL'M'li,     J/it/ury    of  t^i<f, 
76.  f  i4-  i-  p-  4UU. 
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Strong  individuality.    The  long,  well-shaped,  but  some- 
what  deliciite  nose,  almost  in  line  with  the  forehead, 
gives  a  slightly  feminine  appearance  to  the  face,  which 
is  generally  represented  as  beardless  and  moderately 
plump.     The  eye,  prominent,  and  larger  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  Egyptian,  has  a  pensive  but  resolute  ex- 
pres^^ion,  and  is  suggestive  of  mental  force.   The  mouth 
is  somewhat  too  full  for  beauty,  but  is  resolute,  like 
the  eye,  and  less  sensual  than  that  of  most  Egyptians. 
There  is  an  appearance  of  weakness  about  the  chin, 
which  is  short  and  retreats  slightly,   thus  helping  to 
give  the  entire  countenance  a  womanish  look.     Alto- 
gether, the  face  has  less  of  strength  and  determination 
than  we  should  have  expected,  but  is  not  wholly  with- 
out indications  of  those  qualities. 

Thothmes  III.  died  after  a  reign  of  fifty-four 
veal's,^  according  to  his  own  reckoning,*  probably  at 
about  the  age  of  sixty,'  since  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
mere  infant  at  the  death  of  his  father,  Thothmes  I. 
lie  married  a  wife  culled  Ilatasu-Merira,*  by  whom  he 
hud  at  least  two  children,  a  daughter,^  Nefru-ra,  and  a 
vson,  Anien-hotep,  who  succeeded  him. 

Anieuhotep,  the  son  of  Thothmes  III.,  took  on  his 
accession  the  throne-name  of  Ea-aa-khepru,  and  is 
known  in  history  as  Amenophis  II.®  He  was  not  a 
king  of  any  great  force  of  character  or  abiUty.    During 


^  J^^e  the  '  ln:»crii>tion  of  Amen- 
om-lu'l> '  in  the  Jinvnh  of  the  Pasty 
vol.  ii.  p.  (?.{,  line  iU5. 

■^  That  is  to  aay,  coiintinjr  his 
aootv*Hion  to  have  taken  ]»laco  upon 
tht»  death  of  hit*  hither,  and  thus 
including:  in  his  own  ivij:ii  all  the 
years  of  IlatAi^u. 

^  lUreh,  Ann'f'fif  7>//V.'>^  P-  ^^•^• 

*  JSi«  the  Dttikmalerf  vol.  v.  pt. 


iii.  pi.  38  fl,  6;  where  Hatasu- 
Merira  sits  behind  her  husbaiid  on 
a  throne,  attired  as  a  goddeas,  with 
whij),  ankh,  and  tall  plumes. 

*  Ibid.  pt.  iii.  pi.  20  6,  r ;  Lep- 
sius,  Koniy»buch,  Taf.  xxvi.  No.  351. 

•  \iuen6phis  is  the  name  given 
him  by  Manetho  (ap.  Syucell.  Chro- 
nograph, vol.  i.  p.  72,  A,  D). 
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his  short  reign  of    some   seven   or   eight  years,*  lie 
achieved  but  little  that  is  deserving  of  remembrance. 
As  crown  prince,  it  would  seem  that  he  had  conducted 
a  campaign  against  the  Bedouins  of  the  desert  between 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  Eed  Sea,  in  which  he 
had  obUiined  certain  successes.'     As  king,  his  efforts 
were  directed  solely  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Empire 
acquired  by  his  father,  and  the  chastisement  of  those 
who   rebelled   against   his  authority.     Following   the 
lUiual  practice  of  Oriental  subje(*t  nations  at  the  death 
of  iheir  conqueror,   the  tribes  of  Western   Asia   no 
sooner  heard  of  Thothmes'  decease  than  they  renounced 
their  allegiance  to  Eg}^pt,  and  reclaimed  their  indepen- 
dence.    Amenophis  in  his  first  or  second  year  had  to 
undertake  an  ex|)edition  against  the  rebels,  and  to  re- 
establish the  authority  of  Kgypt  over  the  entire  region 
which  had  l)een  conquered  by  his  father.     It  appears 
that  he  was  everj'where  successful,     lie  rapidly  over- 
ran Syria  and  Meso{)otamia,   taking  the   chief  cities 
after  short  &ic*ges,  and  even  pushed  his  arms  as  far  as 
ihe  town  of  Ni,  the  supposeil  great  city  of  Nineveh.' 
At  Takhira  in  Northern  S>yria  he  slew,  he  tolls  us, 
seven  kinus  with  his  own  buttle-club  ;  after  which  he 
suspended  their  bodies  from  the  prow  of  his  own  war- 
ve&sel,  and  in  this  way  conveyetl  them  to  Kgypt,  where 
he  hung  six  out  of  the  seven  outside  the    walls   nf 
Thebes,  and  the  remaining  one  on  the  wall  of  Napata, 
to  sen'e  as  a  w^irning  to  the  negroes  of  the  south."*     It 

"  Thewveiith  venrof  Aawjm'-iihis        '  Hrujr^.h.    IMorif    of    J-^nfitt, 
II.  is  iiM*DtiiifiHil  upon   hiN  iiii»iiu-    vdI.  i.  p.  4nr.  Int  t-d. 
■MnU.   (Itirch.   Amient  Eifuftt,   p.        *  Hi rr h,  .^ «'!>«/  /^/V/»'.  ^   K'4  ; 
106.>      His  rrtjrn   w  inipp«»»i*sl   to    IiniLn*<*h.  Jh)Utfry  */  /-'yyyrf,  v.»l.  i. 
kave  tcniiinatt^  nhitrtiy  aftor  thU    p.  4(H.  1-t  tnl. 

;  but  iU  exact  duration  ia  un-  ,      *  nru;:M.-b,  )).  410. 
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is  remarkable  that  Amenophis  TI.  b  the  first  king  who 
represents  himself  in  the  act  of  killing  several  captured 
mooarchs  at  one  and  the  same  time  with  a  club  or 
mace ;  ^  and  the  account  which  he  gives  of  his  pro- 
ceedings raises  the  suspicion  that  the  cold-blooded 
murder  was  actually  accomplished  by  his  own  hand. 
If  so,  we  must  regard  him  as  at  once  cruel  and  bar- 
barous— cruel,  to  condemn  to  death  so  large  a  number, 
when  the  execution  of  two  or  three  would  have  been 
equally  efficacious  as  a  warning;  barbarous,  to  take 
upon  himself  the  odious  office  of  executioner.  Modem 
Egyptologists  have  for  the  most  part  glossed  over,  or 
ignored,  the  crimes  and  cruelties,  the  defilements  and 
abominations,  which  deformed  the  civilisation  of  Egypt. 
It  is  not  the  wish  of  the  present  writer  to  give  them 
undue  prominence  ;  but  the  interests  of  historic  truth 
require  that,  when  the  occasion  ofiers,  they  should  be 
noticed,  lest  a  false  estimate  should  be  formed  of  the 
degree  of  refinement  and  of  moral  development  to 
which  the  Egyptians  of  Pharaonic  times  attained. 

The  countries  which  Amenophis  II.  claims  to  have 
chastised  and  reduced  to  obedience  are  eleven  in  num- 
ber; but  some  of  them  are  very  vaguely  indicated.  A 
recent  writer  thus  enumerates  them  :  *^ —  '  The  land  of 
the  south,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Oases,  the  land  of  the 
north,  the  Arabians  or  Shasu,  the  Marmaridae  (Ta- 
hennu),  the  Nubian  nomad  tribes,  the  Asiatic  husband- 
men, Niiharam,  Phoenicia,  the  Cilician  coast,  the  upper 
Ituton  country.*  If  all  these  had  rebelled,  Amenophis 
must  certainly  have  had  enough  to  occupy  him  during 


'  On  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
this  kind  of  representation,  see 
above,  vol.  i.  p.  473,  note  '.  The 
earliest  specimen  in,  I  believe,  that 
of  Amenophis   II.    at   Koummeh, 


which  is  given  in  the  Denkmaler^ 
vol.  V.  pi.  r»i. 

'^  Hru^^ch,      Jltfttoty    of  Egypt y 
vol.  i.  p.  411,  Ist  ed. 
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his  short  reign,  and  descr^•cs  some  credit  for  having 
re-csiablished  the  authority  of  Egypt  on  all  sides,  after 
it  had  bei'n  so  seriously  menaced. 

As  a  buihler,  Amenophis  II.  fell  very  far  short,  not 
only  of  his  predecessor,  but  of  most  Egyptian  kings  of 
this  period.  The  hall  which  he  added  to  the  great 
temple  of  Ammon  at  Thebes  is  on  a  mean  scale,  and 
poor  in  the  character  of  its  ornamentation  ;  *  his  temple 
at  Amada  in  Xul)ia  has  no  particular  merit ;  nor  do  the 
additions  which  he  made  to  tlic  temple  of  Totun  at 
Koummch  *  strike  the  traveller  as  havinf'  much  to 
remmmend  them  to  his  notice.  The  best  monument 
of  his  HMgn  is  his  tomb  at  Abd-el-Qurnah,  whiTc  he  is 
represented  seated  u|)on  his  throne,  witli  a  sceptre  in 
his  right  hand,  and  wearing  the  peculiar  head-dress 
which  rharacterises  the  gml  Menda.  Below  him  is  a 
frieze  containing  the  scutch(»ons  of  eleven  captured 
kings,  while  in  front  of  him  are  numerous  relatives  and 
attendants,  bringing  offerings  (»f  various  kinds,  stone 
sphinxes,  colossal  statutes,  furniture,  arms,  vases,  mir- 
n>rs,  and  the  like.*  His  other  sculptures  are  chiefly 
n.'ligii>us,  and  exhibit  him  as  a  worshipper  <»f  Ilar- 
Tna(*hi<,  Ammon-lla,  Thoth,  Kneph,  Totun,  and  Tsur- 
tasen  III.,  the  great  Nubian  concpieror.  They  an* 
altogi'ther  of  a  commonplace  chanietc»r. 

Amenophis  was  the  son  of  llatasu-Merini,  and  in 
(tne  place  represents  her  as  seated  behind  him  on  a 
throne  like  his  own,"*  which  w<»ul<l  seem  to  imply  that 
he  had  ass4>eiated  her  with  him  in  the  government.  He 
had  as<m,  Shaemuas  or  Khamus,  who  l><»re  theolliceof 
chief  prit'^t  of  Amm<m,  and  a  grandson,  Amen-hotep,  or 

'   Bni/^'h.    //iWiiri/    uf    Ftjufff*    iii.  pi?*.  Crfl,  »ir. 
TfJ.  i.  p.  \\'2.  U\  ihI.'  '  Itiiti.  pU.  «hl  iiihI  Cii. 

*  S#«  the  lirnkmalrr^  vul.  v.  pt.         *  I  bid.  pi.  C5J  /*. 

VOL.    II.  S 
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Amenophis,  with  the  surname  of  Hapu.^  The  son, 
however,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  bore  his 
grandfather's  name  of  Thothmes,  to  which  he  added 
those  of  Men-khepru-ra,  ^^Sinljiii,  and  Sha-shau,  ««iii, 
on  his  accession.  It  would  seem  that  Thothmes  was 
not  the  eldest  son,  or  expectant  heir  of  his  predecessor, 
since  he  ascribes  his  accession  to  the  special  favour  of 
Harmachis,  and  relates  how  that  deity  appeared 
to  him  as  he  slept,  and  raised  his  thoughts  to  the 
hope  of  sovereignty.^  Naturally,  when  he  became 
king,  it  was  to  the  worship  of  Harmachis  that  he 
specially  devoted  himself ;  and  identifying  that  god  in 
some  peculiar  way  with  the  Great  Sphinx  of  the  Pyra- 
mids,^ he  set  himself  to  clear  away  the  vast  mass  of 
loose  sand  which  had  accumulated  round  the  monu- 
ment, and  to  exhibit  to  his  contemporaries  the  entire 
figure  in  all  its  marvellous  grandeur  and  beauty.  At 
the  same  time  he  set  up  between  the  fore  paws  of  the 
Sphinx  a  massive  memorial  tablet,  twelve  feet  high  and 
nearly  eight  feet  broad,  on  which  he  recorded  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  di'eam,  his  resolve  to  undertake  the 
work  of  removing  the  immense  accumulation  of  sand, 
and  no  doubt  the  happy  accomplishment  of  his  enter- 
prise.* In  front  of  his  memorial  tablet,  and  also  within 
tlie  paws  of  tlie  monstrous  animal,  Thothmes  con- 
structed a  small  temple  for  the  worship  of  tlie  god 
witli  whom  he  identified  it,  which  was  recently  un- 
covered by  Dr.  Lepsius,  but  is  now  again  engulfed  by 
the  ever-encroaching  sands  of  the  desert.^ 

As  a  warrior,  Thothmes  IV.  achieved  little  that 


^  Brugsch,  History  of  Effypty 
vol.  i  p.  412,  let  ed. 

''  Ibid.  p.  410. 

'  On  this  identification  see  above, 
p.  66,  uot©  *. 


*  Brugsch,  Histonj  of  Etfypt,  vol. 
i.  pf).  415-17,  1st  ed. ;  DtfiikmiUerj 
pt.  lii.  pi.  68. 

*  Brugscb,  p.  418. 
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wa-t  rcinarkiible.  One  exi>c<Jition  R<r:iiiist  llic  Hittitos 
uf  Syria,*  and  another  against  tlie  Cusliitos  or  [leopk-  of 
Ethiopia,' are  all  that  can  Ix;  as-signed  to  him.  TIic 
foniicr  ho  conimenionited  in  the  great  temple  of 
Aminon  at  Thebe?),  the  latter  in  the  Nubian  temple 
of  Aina<I:i.  The  eaptain,  Araculiotep,  seems  to  liDVO 
arconijMLiiied  him  on  both  these  occusion.^,  and  to  have 
1'Xi^.^enited  his  master's  successes  into  a  general  sid)- 
jection  of  both  the  South  and  the  Xorth.*  Thothme:!, 
however,  in  a  memorial  tablet  at  Qiiniah,  rei>reseiits 
himself  as  smiting  two  enemies  only.* 


HwkI  I'f  Tliotbino  IV. 

In  ]u9  youth,  Thirthmes  wa.s  ixldieteil  to  field  fiiKirl-i 
and  manly  exercises.  He  buiKei)  the  lion  in  the 
deifert  i-egion  to  the  west  of  the  pyniinids  offihizeh. 
aiid    |>nu-lise<l  3]H'ar- throwing    fur    his    pleasure    wiiti 

)   nruMb,  p.  413.  li.it>'|>on  h  talM  iiuw  iii  tbr  rtiitUli 

■   lU.).  D.  4I4.  Miiix-um. 

*  Sec  IM  tnecription  uf  Amen- '      *  DTmliiiiitir,ft.  iii.  p).  IjU  <. 
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bronze  weapons,  which  he  hurled  at  a  tai^et.  So 
fcwift  were  the  horees  which  he  was  accustomed  ti:i 
drive  ill  hii«  chariot,  that,  accordiug  to  his  own  state- 
tnent,  they  outstripped  the  wind,  and  when  he  over- 
took persons  as  he  was  driving,  he  passed  them  so 
rajridly  that  they  could  not  recognise  him.' 

Like  his  father.  Tbotlnoes  I\'.  died  when  he  was 
still  quite  a  young  man,  haring  reigned  not  more  than 
about  eight  or  nine  years.*  He  was  succeeded  by  a 
sou,  Atnen-hotcp  or  Anieoophis,  who  took  the  throne- 
name    of  Ma-neb-ra,'  o  j4  ■^,    and    is    known   as 


1  HniiTM-li,  Ilint'ini  nf  FAjiii>t,  vol.  '  netho,  liowen'r.wi'iustohnve  friven 
i.  |j.  415,  Intnl.  him  nino  vi-nrs  (up.  Syuctll.  Chr-.- 

■'  -Ylw   .on'iilli    v.-nr    i,f   TlioiU-    „..,/r.i/^,.  vlil.  i.  p.  T'2,  \,  i>). 
tiKtx  IV.  'f  r<'i'..r.l.^  or.  n  lalil.-l  In  i      '  Hiii},t*c1i,  Jli^o>->,  of  Effiiiyf,  \..l. 
Il,»  i-liiTi.!  .if  Ki.inwwi  (Birrh,/jH.  j  i.  p,4l!MRted,:  />™A».u/r)-,pt.  iii. 
,i.-«l  J-Ujui^l,  p.  \W>).     NuUlPr  yenr  ,  pis.  70  bu,  and  74  c. 
uiiiK-ara  un    llie   i 


qi'EEXS  SIITEMIA   AND  TAIA. 
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Ainviinpliis  III.  Bmii,  as  it  would  soein,  of  un  Ktliin- 
jiiaii  iiiutlitT,  Mut-oiii-iia,'  Aiiioiiri|>liis  Imd  a  soiiiuwliiit 
loR'i'jn  plij>inijiiomy ;  and  it  was  probably  owing  to 
hi!"  foivijin  coiinct'tiou  that  hn  favoured  change's  in  tiio 
State  ruHyinti  wliifii  weru  lixiked  upon  as  rwohitionary. 
lU' Mianiwl  a  wile  naiiicd  Tii  or  Tiiia,- wlio  was  <vr- 
tainly  a  foreigner,'  lliough  of  what  nation  is  donbll'itl. 


IJ«T  father'"  lianie  wa«  .liuia,  licr  niniln-r's  Tuaa.  p.."- 
-iblvArabiaii.  [m-^ildy  Klhii>pi:ni  appcllativ.'x.  Tenderly 

<   UMkm...niiith^aiill...r'. //'r.v  >..).  i.  ]..  1 1<>.  Li  ...|   :  \-,-. 

.1. /■....J.  II.  |..  ;i.'i!>.  ;inl.-.|.^   Iflivh.  '  Hi^i.  r-i.i.—i,t..|..iitWiii..!'i. 

.4-itHi  Kpif-l.y   \'i:.  III.I1I-    "i!li    ii   ]Mil.-    \»nUA>   -l.i' . 

•  7t.'iilH,.i/.r.]rt.iii.|>l.  rLMIirrli.  -iirli  ,i- L.  \,.\.t /w-n  I.>  I  V>  |''i»»-. 
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attached  to  her  and  domiuated  by  her  influence,  he  leant 
towards  that  exchisive  and  peculiar  Sun-worship  which 
was  established  by  his  successor,  and,  though  not  the 
direct  introducer  of  the  change,  must  be  viewed  as 
having  paved  the  way  to  it  by  accustoming  the  Egyp- 
tians to  the  idea.^  The  religious  history  of  the  ancient 
Eastern  world  is  a  subject  at  once  too  wide  and  too 
obscure  to  be  discussed  in  this  place  episodically ;  but 
it  cannot  be  questioned  that  from  a  very  ancient  date 
there  existed  in  Arabia  and  elsewhere  a  special  devo- 
tion to  the  brilliant  orb  of  day,  which  fix)m  time  to 
time  aspired  to  become  a  distinct  and  separate  religion. 
In  the  nature  worship  of  the  Old  Egyptian  Empire  the 
Sun  had  held  no  very  important  place.  Phthah,  Khem, 
and  Kneph  had  been  the  principal  deities,  while  JRa 
had  occupied  a  quite  subordinate  position.  With  the 
rise  of  Thebes  to  power,  a  change  had  occurred. 
Ammon,  early  identified  with  Ka,  and  known  commonly 
as  Ammon-Ba,  had  been  recognised  as  the  head  of  the 
Pantheon ;  Mentu,  Shu,  Tum,  Harmachis,  solar  gods, 
had  risen  in  rank  and  position ;  the  solar  element  in 
the  Egyptian  religion  had,  as  it  were,  asserted  itself 
and  come  to  the  front.  Now  a  further  development 
became  manifest.  The  theor)'  was  broached  that  the 
lord  of  light,  the  actual  material  sun,  was  the  sole 
])r()per  object  of  worship,  and  that  the  polytheism 
liitherto  maintained  as  the  State  religion  was  false, 
wrongful,  blasphemous.  All  adoration  was  claimed  for 
one  god   alone    out  of  tlie   fifty  or   sixty    who    had 

^  Amen^phi9III.  instituted  a  now '.  He  also  placed  solar  disks  on  tin- 
fe-^tivnl  in  honour  of  the  Solar  Disk,  I  heads  of  his  cri«>»phinxes,  and  sinii- 
(•II  tlu»  sixteenth  of  the  month  Alhvr  larlv  adorned  the  statues  of  Pasht 
(OctoWr  4):  and  assiirned  a  pronii-  ,  or  Sekhet.  (See  Bru^rsch,  UUtonj 
n»*iit  jmrt  in  the  procession  to  the  of  Eijijpty  vol.  i.  p.  4*J7,  1st  ed.) 
U.»pt  of  the  Solar  Disk  (ylMj-«<^/-M).  1 
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hitherto  divided  among  them  the  religious  regards  of 
the  people.  Under  Ameuhotep  III.,  indeed,  the  doc- 
trine still  remained  veiled ;  but  its  leavening  intluence 
began  to  be  felt  from  this  time  ;  and  the  reign  of  Amen- 
hotep  m.  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  conducing  towards 
the  religious  revolution  which  so  shortly  followed. 

But  the  reign  is  not  remarkable  for  this  only.  From 
a  military  point  of  view,  it  is  indeed  uninteresting  and 
of  alight  moment.*  Amen6phis  did  not  extend  the 
power  of  Egypt  either  in  the  north  or  in  the  south. 
There  are  indications  that  he  maintained  in  the  north 
the  dominion  which  had  descended  to  him  from 
Thothmes  III.,'  and  abundant  proof  that  he  engaged 
personally  in  military  operations  in  the  south ;  ^  but 
we  cannot  ascribe  to  lum  any  extension  of  the  Eg}'ptian 
territory  even  in  this  quarter.  He  was  content,  as  it 
would  seem,  to  conduct  nizzias  on  a  large  scale  against 
the  unhap|)y  negro  tribes,*  and  to  carry  ofl*  into  captivity 
some  hundreds  of  their  members,  the  great  majority 
consisting  of  women  and  children.^  lie  may  possibly 
have  obtaiiunl  the  subtnission  of  some  tribes  which 
were   not  [)reviou8]y  subject,  and  it   is  not  unlikely 


*  I  cmnnot  ft^rive  with  Dr.  Hnipich  ■  tral  MoflonDtAinia  (T^yard,  yinerrh 

IB  placinfT  AnienopliiH  \U.*on  h ievri  and  Babylon,  p.  ^l^X), 
wiUi  Uir  jrr^at  ThothiiMHi  *  ( IliMt.  uf        '  Ih-nkmiihr,  nt.  iii.  pin.  1^2  n,  R7  d, 

E$9fi^  VI il.  i.  p.  41iM;  or  with  M.  and  i^;  Hriik^cn,  lli»t'»r%juf  Eityyi^ 

liMMimiant,  that  Mh«*4*pnchuf //r^a/  vol.  i.  pp.  4l'<^.*S,    l(»t   tnl. ;  Hiroli, 

vortracuri  with  him*  ( Mann^ld Ilit^  l.s.c. 

tmi^  Amrienne^  vol.  i.  p.  .'Wh.  Th»T»»        *  *  11  faut  aviuier.'  says  M.  Iii»nor» 

M  DO  ^videnri*  that  h«*  eimttired  in  mant,  *  quo  Ioa  exjMMitionit  de  ^e.^ 

aaj  military  <*xpt^litiiinA  exceptiiiir  tpiufie!*  nVtaifnt  pan  ti>uji)uni  fort 

towarda  the  Miuth  :  and  tlu*n*  hi.'«  olie\uleivtM{iii*!>»,««t  !«nihl««nt  avoir  eu 

DefTO    ■Ia\('-hunta   w«*rtf    rvrtainly  Muivont  (tour  hut  (••urtout  cMleaqui* 

not  '  irrpat  warn.*  Xwn  faiMiit  duns  le  S^itidan)  la  rhai«!^ 

'  Sep  hisini4*riptioninthet«*nip]<?  aii\  Hwlavtf*.'     {Manuel  d'lii^nire 

of  Sokfb  in  Nuhia.  rpmttHl  hy  hirvh  Ann'fnn^,  l.s.c.) 
(At^ienf  Ei/tf/if,  p.   1<H^  ;   juid   n-        *  Hniirvh, //iWony  o^ /i/y;ir,  Tol. 

iaarli  thr  ocrunvnci*  of  hill  nani«>  on  i.  p.   4lM,   Ut  mI.  ;  Birch,  Ancient 

tkB  rtoMin.*  found  at  Arban  iu  (*aii-  I^ypf,  p.  HHt. 
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that  he  once  or  twice  defeated  the  Ethiopians ;  but  it  is 
absurd  to  speak  of  him  as  a  conquering  monarch,  or  to 
j)ut  him  '  on  a  level  with  the  great  Thothmes  *  in 
i-espect  of  military  matters. 

As  a  builder,  on  the  contrary,  Amenophis  UL  is 
entitled  to  very  considerable  credit,  and  may  claim 
a  place  among   the  most  distinguished  of  Egyptian 
monarchs.^     Tablets  existing  in  the  quarries  of  Toura 
near  Memphis  show  that  he  began  to  excavate  stone 
for  the  repairs  of  temples  as  early  as  his  first  and 
second   year;^  and   the   scale   and    number    of  his 
works  are  sucli  as  to  indicate  unremitting  attention  to 
sculpture  and  building  during  the  whole  term  of  his 
long  reign  of  thirty-six  years.     Amenophis  erected  the 
great  temple  of  Ammon  at  Luxor,  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  in  all  Egypt,^  embellished  that  of  Kamak 
with  a  new  })ropylon,  built  two  new  temples  on  the 
same  site  to  Ammon  and  Maut,  and  '  united  the  whole 
quarter  of  the  temples  at  Kai'nak  with  the  new  temple 
of  Ammon  at  Luxor  by  an  avenue  of  crio-sphinxes 
with  tlie  sun's  disk  on  their  heads/*     He  also  built  two 
iem|)les  to  Kneph  or  Khnum  at  Elephantine,  one  to 
contiiin  his  own  image  at  Soleb  in  Nubia,  a  shrine  with 
a  jn\)])ylon  and  ram-sphinxes  before  it  at  Gebel  Berkal 
or  Napata,""  and  another  shrine  at  Sedinga.^     Liscribed 
tablets  dated  in  his  reign  are  found  at  Semneh,  in  the 
island  of  Konosso,  on  the  rocks  between  Philae  and 
Assouan,   at  El-Kaab,   at   Silsilis,   and   at   Sarabit-el- 


*  M.  Lenormant  (l.s.c.)  observes 
with  truth  :  *  Amenhot^p  III.,  dii- 
vant  son  loug  rej^iie,  fut  un  prince 
(SsentiellemerU  hdfisseur.^ 

'  Brugsch,  Ilistonj  of  Egypt,  vol. 
i.  p.  427, 1st  ed. 

'  See  the  description  in  Fergus- 


sou,  History  of  Arc/titecturef  voL  i. 
pp.  108-1),  Isted. 

*  Brug-sch,  l.s.c.     Compare    the 
DenhmiUer,  pt.  iii.  pi.  90  a,  6,  c. 

*  Brugdch,  p.  43/. 

^  Wilkinson  in  the  authors  IltrQ- 
(htu^j  vol,  ii.  p.  iJOO,  3rd  ed. 
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Khadim  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsul.i.^  Of  all  his  edifices, 
that  which  approved  itself  the  most  highly  in  his  own 
eyes  was  the  temple,  or  rather  perhaps  the  temple- 
palace,  of  Luxor.  *  I  built  on  the  rocky  soil,'  he  says, 
*  a  court  of  alabaster,  of  rose  granite,  and  of  black 
stone.  Also  a  double  tower-gateway  did  I  execute, 
because  I  had  undertaken  to  dedia\te  the  most  beauti- 
ful thing  ix)ssible  to  niy  divine  father  {i.e.  Amnion), 
Statues  of  the  gods  are  to  be  seen  in  it  everywhere. 
They  are  carved  in  all  their  piirts.  A  great  jstatue  was 
made  of  gold  and  all  kinds  of  beautiful  precious  stones. 
I  gave  directions  to  execute,  0  Amnion,  what  ])leiKso(l 
thee  well,  to  unite  thee  with  thy  btnuitiful  dwelling.'  - 

It  was  in  connection  with  another  of  his  temples,  one 
built  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nile,  that  Ameno- 
pliis  c;iused  to  be  constructed  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  his  works — the  two  m^antic  statues  which  are 
2»till  to  l)e  seen  before  the  ruins  of  his  temple,  on  the 
dromo^j  or  jwived  way,  by  which  it  was  approacheil.** 
ThesiC  sitting  figures,  which  represL-nt  the  kinir  himsulf, 
were  car\'eil,  each  of  them,  out  of  a  single  block  of 
solid  reddish  s;mdstone.*  Their  present  hciiflit  above 
llie  puvement  on  which  they  stand  is  nearly  ^^ixly-one 
feet  ;^  and  the  original  height,  including  the  tall  cnjwn 
worn  by  Egyptian  kings,  is  sup|H>sed  to  lja\e  Ixmu  nearly 
siioventy  feet.**  No  other  I^gyptian  colos>i  are  known 
to  have  much   exceeded  fifty  feet.     A  jieculiar  fame 


tb^  Denkmiilrr,  pt.  iii.  pit*.        ^  Il)i<1.    p.     VJf\,    ih*X*\     In    t1i«> 

Hi  ^,  A.  h2 /F,  K»,  iVc. ;  Jind    com-  Quart'-Htf   Urnttr   for    A]iril    1^7•'> 

pur  Wilkinson,  I.M.r. :  Iiin*h,  .In-  (No.  L^th  the  luVlit  is  ^iwu  us  n>) 

riemf   £yifpf,  pp.    KXM):    liriipH*ti.  nii>r*' thnii  tirt\-rour  tt-t. 
//i^ory  of  Kyyiit^  vol.  i.  jip.  4l*n,        •  Hniu'*<'li,    \.*v.       Th«»     *  firty 

A'2\,kc.  ruliit^ '  nt*  .\ni*'n)iot<'p'i«  inM*rintii>fi 

•  Hriiir^'h,  vol.  i.  p. -121).  oerk'Uiint:  th»«  K^rvptian    cu^it   iit 

*  \Vilkin«iiin,  Jji.r.  1  ft.  ^)  in.)  woiiM  pve  a  hi'i^'ht  of 
«  IJnigMrh,  p.  4:K>.  «J8  ft.  4  in. 
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has  attached  to  one  of  these  statues,  owing  to  the  acci- 
dent that   during  the  space  of  about   220  years  it 
emitted  a  musical  sound  soon  after  daybreak,  and  thus 
attracted  to  itself  an  inordinate  share  of  the  attention 
of  travellers.     A  magical  power  was  thought  to  be 
inherent  in  the  '  vocal  Memnon ' — as  the  statue  was 
called — and  for  above  two  centuries  travellers  flocked 
to  it,  inscribed  their  names  upon  it,  and  added  senable 
or  silly  remarks.^     Eminent  writers  also  took  notice 
of  the  phenomenon,  and  spoke  of  it  as  one  of  the  pro- 
digies which  made  Egypt  a  land  of  wonders.*  Modems 
believe  the  sound  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  sun's 
rays,  either  upon  the  stone  itself,  or  upon  the  air  con- 
tained in  its  crevices.^    Musical  sounds  produced  by 
change  of  temperature  are  frequently  given  forth  both 
by  natural  rocks  and  by  quarried  masses  of  certain 
kinds  of  stone  ;  and  their  occurrence  has  been  placed 
on  record  by  eminently  scientific  persons.*     There  is 
no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  that  the  tone,  '  like  the 
breaking  of  a  harp-string,'  ^  discharged  by  the  colossus 
of  Amenophis,  was  a  casual  instance  of  this  natural  phe- 
nomenon, neither  contrived  nor  even  understood  by  the 
Egyptian  priests.    It  is  thought  to  have  been  first  given 
forth  after  the  shattering  of  the  statue  by  an  earthquake 
(B.C.  27),  and  to  have  ceased  upon  the  repair  of  the 
image  by  Septimius  Severus,  circ.  a.d.  196. 

The  impressive  appearance  of  the  twin  colossi  has 


'  See  the  work  of  Letronne,  La 
Stntue  Vocale  de  Metnnon,  ronsidMe 
dans  ses  rapports  avec  VEgypte  et 
la  Gri'ce ;  and  compare  Quarterly 
Mertew,  No.  276,  pp.  63.3-6. 

*  Strab.  xvii.  1,  §  40 ;  Pausan. 
i.  42  ;  Tacit.  Arm.  ii.  01 ;  Plin.  11.  N. 
xxxvi.  7,  §  11;  Juv.  Sat.  xv.  6; 
Lucian.  Toxar.  27 ;  &c. 

*  Sir  David  Brewster  is  said  to  ; 


have  first  ^ven  this  explaDation  in 
the  Quarterly  Revieic  for  Jan.  1831 
(No.  88).  It  has  been  adoDted  by 
M.  Letronne,  Dr.  Brugsch,  M.  Le- 
normant,  and  others. 

*  As  by  Ilimiboldt,  Jomard,  De 
Rosiere,  kc. 

*  Pausan.  l.s.c. :  Tov  ri^ov  fiaXurra 
fiVacTfc  Tis  KtBiipas  ^  \vpat  paytitnjt 
XopBfjs. 
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lit'cii  frequently  noticed  by  travellers.  *Tliere  they 
sat/  says  Miss  Martineau,  '  together,  yet  aj)art,  in  the 
iniilst  of  the  plain,  serene  and  vigilant,  still  keeping 
their  untircd  watch  over  the  lai)se  of  ages  and  the 
eclipse  of  Egypt.  1  can  never  believe  that  anything 
else  so  majestic  as  this  jwiir  has  been  conceived  of  by 
the  imagination  of  Art.  Nothing,  certainly,  even  in 
Nature,  ever  affected  me  so  unspeakably ;  no  thunder- 
tftonn  in  my  childhood,  nor  any  aspect  of  Niagara, 
or  the  Great  Lakes  of  America,  or  the  Alps,  or  the 
Desert,  in  my  later  years.'  And  again :  *  The  pair 
fitting  alone  amid  the  expanse  of  verdure,  with  islands 
of  ruin  behind  them,  grow  more  striking  to  us  every 
day.  To-day,  for  the  first  time,  we  looked  up  to  them 
from  their  base.  The  impression  of  sublime  tranquillity 
whic*h  they  convey,  when  seen  from  distant  points,  is 
confirmed  by  a  nearer  approach.  There  thev  sit, 
keeping  watch — hands  on  knees,  gazing  >traight  for- 
ward; seeming,  though  so  much  of  the  faces  is  g^ne, 
to  be  looking  over  to  the  n;onumt»ntal  pile«<  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  which  lx*canie  gnrgrouN  ti'inpl'j- 
after  these  throne-seats  were  placiMl  here — the  mn>t 
immovable  thrones  that  have  ever  been  estab]i>lKMl  on 
this  earth ! '  ^ 

The  si'ulptor  of  these  wnnderful  c<.l«»<>i  bon-  the 
*«nme  name  as  his  royal  nia.*«ter,  and  prided  liini>elt'  on 
iheir  exirulion,  conveyanei',  and  ^afe  eniplaeennMit  as 
the  great«*st  achievements  of  his  geniu*«.  '  I  iunimr- 
talised  the  name  of  the  kin«j/  he  sav^,  'ami  nn  mw  hus 
di>ne  the  like  nf  nie  in  niv  work^.  1  exeiuted  twn 
[Hiriniit-statues  of  tin*  king.  :t**toiii^liiiig  fm-  their 
breadth   and   height — tlnir    «M»i!ij»liird    I'nnn    ilwarfed 
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the  Temple-tower — forty  cubits  was  their  measure — 
they  were  cut  in  the  splendid  sandstone  mountain,  on 
either  side,  the  eastern  and  the  western.  1  caused  to 
be  built  eight  ships,  whereon  the  statues  were  carried 
up  the  river;  they  were  emplaced  in  their  sublime 
building  ;  they  will  last  as  long  as  heaven.  A  joyful 
event  was  it  w-hen  thev  were  landed  at  Thebes  and 
raised  up  in  their  place/  ^ 

In  brief,  the  works  of  Amenhotep  III.,  architectural 
and  sculptured,  are  among  the  most  striking  left  by 
any  of  the  kings,  being  equally  remarkable  for  their 
number,  for  their  vast  size,  and  for  the  delicacy  and 
finish  of  their  execution.*^  A  hberal  patron  of  all 
kinds  of  ability,  he  evoked  the  genius  which  he 
required,  and  covered  Egypt  and  Nubia  with  master- 
pieces of  art,  in  the  grand  and  solid  style  for  which 
the  land  of  Mizraim  is  celebrated. 

Amenhotep  was  also  distinguished  as  a  lover  of 
field  sports.  During  the  first  ten  years  of  his  reign 
such  was  liis  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  the  noblest  kind 
of  game,  that  lie  is  able  to  boast  of  having  slain  with 
his  own  liaiid  eitlier  110  or,  accoixling  to  another 
authority,  210  fierce  lions.^  Later  on,  he  presented  to 
tlie  priests  who  liad  the  charge  of  the  great  temple  at 
Karnak  a  number  of  live  lions,*  which  he  had  pro- 
l)al)ly  caught  in  trai)s.  These  fenx'ious  beasts  seem 
occasionally  to  have  been  tamed  by  the  Egyptians; 
and  it  is  ])o^?sible  that  they  Avere  employed  to  add 
grandeur  and  dignity  to  some  of  the  religious  proces- 
r^ions.     The  lion  was  an  emblem  both  of  Horus  and 


^  Briiisschf  Ilisf on/ of  J^i/l/ptf\o\.  p.  107),  Bnigsch,  210  (History  of 

i.  pp.  42.5-0,  1st  ed.  J^i/Upt^  vol.  i.  p.  420,  1st  ed.). 
-  Ibid.  p.  430.  ■*  Brugsch,    Hiftory    of    Effypt, 

^  Birch  says  110  {Ancient  Eyypty  vol.  i.  p.  437,  Ist  ed.^ 
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ufTiiin;*  his  fitness  to  svluboli^ie  rovaltv  caused  tlu' 
finiiloyiiioiit  of  his  im.'ige  to  oniaineiit  the  most  ehibo- 
raie  of  the  Kgyptiau  thrones ; '^  ami,  if  we  may  trusr 
the  s<-nlplures,  a  tame  lion  sometimes  a('cumi)aiiied  the 
kiiij;  to  the  battle-field.'  Africa  has  always  been  a 
>{H.vial  nursery  of  lions ;  *  and  Amenhotej),  like  his 
father,  Th<»thmes  IV. ,^  may  liave  indulged  his  ])assion 
for  chasinj:  them  withont  jroini:  beyond  his  own  bor- 
ilers  :  or,  like  some  of  the  gi'eat  Assyrian  kings,  he 
may  hayt*  made  Mesopotamia  his  hunting-ground,  and 
haw  rarrii'tl  <»irhis  sporting  honours  in  the  fifld  which 
at  a  later  date  supplied  the  noble  game  to  Tiglath- 
j>ileser  an<l  Sardanapalus.® 

In  [HTsoiial  character  Ameiiophis  was  remarkable 

for   kindliness,   <renerosity,  and   siibmis>ion   to   female 

intluenei*.      In   the    early    part    of   his    n»ign    he    wa> 

"»»vi'riie<l  by  his  mother,  Mutemua  :  in  his  middle  and 

Liter  life  he  cleferred  greatly  to   his  wife  Tii  or  Taia. 

The  hoitiiur<  as»»igiuitl  to  Tii   in    his   sculptures"    are 

iinn>n:ib  and  imi)ly  somethinix  like  dividrd  x^vereiirnty. 

Amenlietep,  >t»n  nf  llapu,'*  and  other  functionaries,  as 

c-^|)e<-i:illy   tjje    yiziiT     Khumhat,-'    were    treated    wiih 

iimrh   kindness    and   cc>n>idi'rati<»u   by   iheir  irenen»us 

-"  »Vf.-ivign,  and  receiviil  rewanls  at  his  han<K  fnr  wliieh 

f  li«'y  Wire  <hily  thankful.     Ifewanls  were  alsD  lavishly 

••fjowertd  on  the  prieMs  and  other  suboixliuate   func- 

'    .'*^-.-  :i!i.iv»',  V')l.  i.  p.  -Il'i.  '•'   Stf  all- 1 VI'.  |i.  I'-V. 

*    S.-.-  tli»*  Ih-uKunil*-f\  j»t.  iii.  jil*.  '  Ato-ifiit  yt^mm-hit*,  vul.  ii.  pp. 

Z^     ^m    t ,  7Ci  /i.  77  •',  n***  '',  \<'.  al*i.  HM  ;   TniuMtt.  fnm*  ••/*  .Vi.  irfi/  of 

r^"-  aUiip   V'>I.  i.  ]i.  \'t\.  IfiUim/    .|;-r7i//i».'i»//7,    vul.    v.     pp. 

•      lI.p-«.   iv.    l!il;    li.^.  AtViraii.  :\Jl-\ 

"^  -         I'-  •''•*1.       It   i-*   trui"  t}i:it    litiM"  '  .*'*•  I*  tip"   Ih-ukintti>i\  y\.  iii.  pK. 

•[•"  '"^-  4!   Ill  tiiiii'    V.  r\   ]|}>iiniliiMt  in  7-,  74  »/.  "*!  'i.  **•"•  A.  :iiiil  Hi  u. 

■-4-^^  f 'J  :  liiit  tli«'V   wi-r*'  til  !■•■  fotiml  "   nru:."i*li.      Ili*fnnt    uf    Etjui^^ 

r»      t.f»..  (|,.-..ri<  Mil  th»'   KL'^pti.iu  l»"r-  Vi«l.  i.  pji.  l.JJ  ■"»,  l.-i  fil. 

*^  ■  '--  «Ti>l  \k*-T%'  ]M'rh»]M  iijiiri"  inmii-  ■'   \y*v\,  p.  \-u  . 

'--**    Mi^iii  i-*  /I'ntTall}  iiiia^'iiifil.  i 
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tioiiarics,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  in  any  way 
exceeded  their  ordinary  routine  of  duty.  The  mere 
{myment  of  taxes  was  accepted  as  a  token  of  loyalty 
and  good-will,  and  earned  the  honourable  decoration 
of  a  collar  or  a  necklace.'  At  the  same  time  justice 
was  carefully  administered  ;  even  petty  thefts  did  nut 
escape  inquiry  and  detection ;  *  and  conviction  was 
followed  by  adequate  pupkhment. 


Head  of  AmeniphU  III. 


Anieiiuphis  Is  representtxl  wilh  a  face  that  is  some- 
what prognathous,®  that  is,  one  which  has  the  jaws 


'  Hniirsch,  p.  i3^.  |  p.  -Vjfl,  3nl  ed.)   The  statups  in  ih 

■'  Ibid.  p.  4;tll.  I  Hritifh   Mum-um  (ra|)Bcially  .N„.  >; 

'  \V'ilkiii»(in  n-markfi  strongly  od  i  uliuw  lh«   pnifrnHlboiiB  chnmclpi-  o 

fli«  foifi^'ri  cast  iif  Ills  ci>iialfnBTi(^.  I  [he   face   netter    iimn    thu    ab-ivi 

(S<*  thf  Bulhur's  7/f jWu/im,  viJ.  ii.  i  ilJnstr«tion. 
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advanced  beyond  t)ie  line  of  the  foreliead.  Ho  has  u 
long  nose,  niuc)i  rounded  at  the  end,  a  short  upper 
lip,  and  a  projecting;  and  somewhat  {X)inted  cliin.  The 
ezpre^ion  of  his  fa(*e  is  pensive  but  determined.  He 
19  sometimes  beardless,  but  more  often  wears  tlie  usual 
long  heard,  not  covering  the  chin,  but  dependent  from 
it,  and  descending  to  tlie  middle  of  tlie  bosom. 

The  reign  of  Amen6i)his  lasted  at  least  thirty-six 
years.^  He  ap|K*ars  by  tlie  monuments  to  have  had 
four  sons,  whom  he  represents  as  engaged  in  religious 
worship  on  more  tlian  one  occasion.*^  He  liad  also  at 
least  three  daughters,  called  res|)ectively  Tsis,  Hont-mi- 
hib,  and  Satamon.*  His  wife,  Tii,  survived  him,*  ai)d  he 
left  the  crown  to  his  eldest  son,  Amen-hotej),  or  Amciiu- 
phis  IV.,  under  her  direction  and  su|)erinteu(1ence. 

Amenhotep  IV.  had  u  physiognomy  entirely  dilRr- 
ent   from   that  of  any  other  Egyptian  monarch,  and 
iinleefl  one  altogether   abnormal    and  extraonlinarv. 
His  general  ap{K'arance  is  rather  that  of  a  woman  than 
of  a  man  ;^  he  has  a  slanting  forehead,  a  long  aquiline 
nose,  a  flexile  ])roje<^ling  mouth,  and  a  strongly  di*- 
veloiied  chin.     His  neck,  which  is  most  unusually  long 
und  thin,  s(*ems  scarcely  equal  to  the  su|)port  of  his 
head,  and  his  spindle  siianks  appear  ill  ada|)tcd  to  sus- 
tain the  weight    of  his  over-corj)ulent   b<Kly.     He  is 
sup{)06ed  to  have  derived  this  strange  physiciue  from 
his  maternal  ancestors,  who  are  thought  to  have  been 
Abvs&inians  of  the  Galla  family.®     The  throne-names 

'  The  tliirtv-nixthvfardf  ArofniV  ilfmkmttirr,  |it.  iii.  pL«.  lOO  r,  lOI, 

J^^  III.  ftbpeam  iu'ft  uMet  at  thi-  lOlM. 

■^•'■l»il-^I-ivhadiiii  (liiivh,  Anvimt        *  S***  lh»*  w<Nidriit  «n*frleaf,  ami 

i>*.  p.  lUM.  mm  pan*    \\i»'     Ihftkmuirr,   pi.    iii. 

^JipNJbmfi/rr,  pt.  iii.  pI.7<Nf  iiri<l  A.  pU.   iM-lliK     nntu'M'h    ^{•«'iik.'(    **( 

-bri^rxch.     llititory    of    Ktfi/pt^  thi*   *  ^*i\    ir-mtttttM/t    traitt*   nt'    lii- 

'*^-   *     p  44n.  \*\  vi\,  roiiiit«'naiirf'    { I/itifttrif    >./    J-^/i/jtf, 

g,       l^'ii  apprara  ou  the  UKtuiiim'ntB  vol.  i.  p.  44:,*,  lut  *\\.\. 
vieii6phia   IV.  u   stiH  living        *  Hrug^cli,  t.a.c. 
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which  he  asMimed  u|>on  his  accesaon  were  Nefeiv  I 
khepr-ra,  and  Ua-en-ra  ;  but  it  wsia  not  long  ere  he  | 
discarded  these  appellalions,  whicii  were  of  the  usual  ] 
Egj'ptian  type,  and  substituted  for  thein  the  strange 
and  wholly  unheard-of  designation  of  Klm-en-aten, 
'Light  of  the  Solar  Disk,'  which  thenceforward  he  ' 
employed  in  his  in^riiptiuiiei  almost  exclusively.  Among  J 


his  favourite  cpiiln-'iH  wvw  Mi-Alcii  iuul  _\ii-lliii-iuakhii,l 
'  friend  of  tlie  solar  disk,'  and  '  friend  of  IJor  or  Har- 
nmehis,'  whoui  he  identified  with  the  solar  deity.    He  \ 
was  the  first  king  to  enclose  epithets  of  this  class  within  i 
his  cartouche,'  and  in  ihia  way  to  elongate  and  amplify 

'  Briigseh,   l.s.c.     For  i11ii«triiliun».  we  llie /JmAxiii/^r,  pi.  Hi.  pU.  01, 
80,  100,  \U. 
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his  royal  title.     He  was  also  the  first  openly  to  brinjr 
Torward  the  disk- worship  as  the  sum  and  substanco  of 
the  ^^tate  religion,  and  not  only  to  devote  himself  to  it 
with  all  the  enthusiasmof  a  thoroughly  Oriental  nature, 
but  to  press  it  u[>on  his  subjects,  as  the  proper  substi- 
tute of  all  their  ancient  worshii)s.      Considering  the 
gnK»8  ohanu!t€*r  of  much  of  the  Egyptian  religion,  we 
feel  stronjrlv  inclined  to  the  belief  that  Amenhotei/s 
change  was  one  in  the  right  direction  ;  that  it  would 
ftt  ouce   have   simpliiied   and    have    purified  the   old 
nature-cult,  had  it  prevailed ;  would  have  swept  away 
much  sui^erstition,  many  pollutions ;  and  would  have 
replaced  them  by  a  belief  and  worship,  comparatively 
speaking,  pure  and  spiritual.^     It  would    have   been 
iiomething  to  have  substitutive!  a  form  of  monotheism 
for  the  multitudinous  iK)lytheism  of  the  old  creed;  it 
would   have   been    mon?   to   get   rid  of  the  debasing 
\nimal  worship  and  the  coai'se  Khem-wor>hii)  so  gem*- 
olly  prevalent.     If  a  pec-^Ie  is  too  gross  to  rise  to  the 
nritual  conception  of  an  immaterial  deity,  and  mttst 
tach  the  idea  of  G(n1  to  something  of  whose  cxi>tence 
has  sensible  i»vidence,  there  would  si»em  to  be  in  the 
ri  an  affinity  and  symlx>Iic  aptnes?i  which  render  it 
er  t4i  represi'iit  the  Deity  than  aught  else  which  is 
lerial.*     In  the  Egyptian  disk-worship,  if  we  may 
ie  bv  the  small  existing  remains  of  ii,  there  was  a 
I    t4»ne  of  devotional  feeling,  and  a  (*onception  nf 
Suprenu?    Ik'iiig    n«it    wholly    unworthy   of    Mini. 
\uliful    is    thv    setting,    O    di>k  of  lit'e,*   savs  one 

I>«n<>nuaiit    i-vi-n   Miitiin-f*  v»i  uirii  inrAT^pt.     { yfmiurl  tHli*- 

v»i  that  t*ii*  fi«riii  of  n'lij^ioii  tnwi'    {ntitnnr,  vi»l.  i.  |».  ;il»;{. ) 
\\*'*\  liy  Aiii*'iiii}i)ii.<«  IV. -HiiitMl         ■'   lli'iiri"  in  tin-  iiii:iu"r\  nt  >rri}- 

*••  relation  t<i  thut  iirnl'i-^'iHl  tiir ir  l^iml  i^  I'liilel  *t{it>  •^nii  ••!' 

iint"  J*y  tin-   Unit-litf  jNirii.iij  ri:.Oitt'>ii-iif>o  '  (  M:ii.  ii .  1').  :iriii  1 1  it 

hjfi't*,  wliii'h  Inn!   Ui-n.  |ii>  Cliuirh    rrjn'.-MTti"!   b««  *a    ^K••|lK|tl 

uiatrrialL-'-il    iluriiiu'    tluir  rlnthttl  with  tbi*  Miit '  y\lk*\.  \ii.  1 1. 

II.  T 
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votary ;  ^  *  beautiful  is  thy  setting,  thou  lord  of  lonls 
ami  kinjr  of  the  worlds.  When  thou  unitest  thvself  at 
thy  setting  with  the  heavenly  sphere,  mortals  rejoice 
l)efore  thy  countenance,  and  give  honour  to  him  who 
has  created  them,  and  pray  before  him  who  has  formed 
them,  before  the  glance  of  thy  son,  who  loves  thee,  the 
king  Khu-en-aten.  The  whole  land  of  E^ypt  and  all 
the  nations  repeat  all  thy  names  at  thy  rising,  to  mag- 
nify thy  rising,  in  like  manner  as  they  magnify  thy 
setting.  Thou,  O  God,  who  in  truth  art  the  living 
one,  standest  before  the  two  eyes.  Thou  art  He  who 
createst  that  which  previously  was  not,  who  formest 
everything,  who  art  in  everything.  We  also  have  come 
into  being  through  the  word  of  thy  mouth.'  *  Thou 
disk  of  the  sun,  thou  living  god,'  says  another,*  *  there 
is  none  other  beside  thee  !  Thou  givest  health  to  the 
eyes  through  thy  beams,  creator  of  all  beings.  Thou 
goest  up  on  the  eastern  horizon  of  the  heaven,  to  dis- 
})ense  life  to  all  which  thou  hast  created — man,  four- 
fo()t(Kl  beasts,  birds,  and  creeping  things  of  the  earth — 
wliere  they  live.  All  these  behold  thee ;  and  they 
go  to  sleep  when  thou  sottest.' 

The  religious  revolution  on  which  Amenophis  was 
bent,  aroused,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  strongest  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  the  priests ;  and  the  priests  had  it 
in  their  power  to  excite  feelings  of  disaffection  on  the 
part  of  the  ])e()ple.  Dr.  Brugsch  is  of  opinion  that 
wlien  Amenophis,  not  content  witli  the  introduction  of 
the  disk-worship  and  its  establishment  as  the  religion 
of*  tlic  court,  |)r()C('eded  to  con(hict  a  crusade  against 
the  old  relif^ion,  and,  as  a  first  ste[),  gave  command  for 
the  obliteration  of  the  names  of  Amnion  and  his  wife, 

*  S»M'  Hnijf^oh,  Huiory  of  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  441),  let  ed. 
«  Ibid.  p.  450. 
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Maut,  from  the  iiiomiments,  '()])cn  rebellion  broke 
cmt.'  *  and  the  city  of  Amnion  ceased  to  be  a  safe  re^i- 
denre  for  the  heretic  monarch.  Ac(!ordingly  he  de- 
s«.Ttod  it,  and  proceeded  to  build  for  himself  a  new 
capit;d  on  a  new  site.  E(iually  averse  to  both  Thebes 
and  Memphis,  he  fixed  on  a  situation  midway  between 
the  two  ;  and  in  a  broad  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Niks  at  the  site  of  the  modern  Tel-el- Amarna,  he 
nipi<lly  brought  into  existence  a  wholly  new  city, 
which  he  called  Khu-aten,  and  adorncnl  with  numerous 
monuments  of  considerable  architectural  pretensions. - 
The  quarries  of  c^yene  were  laid  under  contribution, 
and  large  quantities  of  granite  were  cut  in  the  '  IJed 
Mountain  '  of  that  neighbourhood  fi>r  the  construction 
cif  the  new  metropolis.''  A  stiitely  lemi)le  was  erected 
on  an  entirely  new  plan  in  the  vicinity  of  the  roy:il 
INdac4' ;  several  extensive  courts  were  built,  in  which 
lire-allars  w«Te  si*t  uj) ;  a  new  style  of  ornamentation, 
free  in  a  great  measure  from  tlie  old  conventional  rv- 
Htntint**,^  was  introdiurtnl ;  and  the  city  of  Khu-atcu 
nipidly  attained  to  considiTable  sizi'  and  beauty. 

It  Would  s(»em  that  tlnj  IhjM  step  taken  by  the 
iiiuovaling  Pharaoh  was  thoroughly  and  complcU'ly 
t»iicri's>ful.  After  his  removal  to  Tel-el- Amarna  he  had 
ni»  funhcr  dilHculties  with  his  subjirts.  He  rcigiicd 
fiir  ai  leit^t  twelve  years  in  imbniken  |M*ai-e  and  tran- 
quillity, empioyetl  in  beautifying  tlie  city  whereof  lir 
WiL<  the  founder,  in  setting  up  taMfts  to  conimcmttraic 
his  own  merits,  together  with  tlH»sc  of  hi"^  wife  and 
cLiuuhters.  and  in  bc^<towiMtr  honours  and  L'itt>  on  the 


*  Briijrvh.     IlUtury    of  I^tfy/tt,'       ^   l»nij--i'!i.     II  ** 'ly    „r'     J%i:i}*^ 
T'll.  i.  p.  MJ,  I-t  itl.  vol.  i.  |..  IK.  I -I  III.  "       ■ 

•  S»^  tb«'  Ihnkmalrr^  |il.  iii.  jiU.  •   llirrli.  Atutmt  /v/i/yi^.  n.  Jin 
S«l    111.                                                       ! 
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frequenters  of  his  court  and  the  inhabitants  of  his 
capital.^  In  his  domestic  life  he  was  especially  and 
exceptionally  happy.  Deeply  devoted  to  his  mother, 
Tii,  he  received  her  gladly  into  his  new  city,  made  her 
a  permanent  resident  at  his  court,  and  treated  her  with 
marked  respect  and  honour.*  To  his  wife.  Queen 
Nefert-Tii,  he  was  most  tenderly  attached,  and  for  the 
numerous  daughters  whom  she  bore  him  his  affection 
was  almost  as  great.  *  Sweet  love  fills  my  heart,'  he 
says  in  one  inscription,*  '  for  the  queen,  and  for  her 
young  (children.  Grant  a  long  life  of  many  years  to 
the  Queen,  Nefert-Tii ;  may  she  keep  the  hand  of 
Pharaoh !  Grant  a  long  life  to  the  royal  daughter, 
Meri-Aten,  and  to  the  royal  daughter,  Mak-Aten,  and 
to  their  children !  May  they  keep  the  hand  of  the 
queen,  their  mother,  eternally  and  for  ever  !  What  I 
swear  is  a  true  avowal  of  what  my  heart  says  to  me. 
Never  is  there  falsehood  in  what  I  say.'  Altogether 
Nefert-Tii  bore  him  seven  children,*  who  were  all 
dnughtors,  and  who  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  their 
father.^  These  young  princesses  accompanied  him 
wlieu  lie  travelled,  each  riding  in  her  own  two-horsed 
cliariot.*" 

A  few  military  expeditions  of  no  great  importance 
belonix  to  tlie  reign  of  Amenhotep  Kluienaten  ;  but 
tliey  do  not  seem  to  have  been  conducted  by  the 
nionarcli  in  person.'     Tlie  Syrians  of  the  North   and 

'  JhnhmiiUr,  ])t.  iii.  pi.  10.'{.  siuH,  KomyRhitch,  Taf.  xxix.)  lu  one 

-   Hni<rsch,     Ili-itonf     of   iiyy;>^,  '  of  the  tombs  at  IVl-el-Amarna  all 
vol.  i.  pp.  46<)   1,  l.**!  f(l.  I  the  seven   ai*e    represmti'd    (iJeiik- 

^  ll»i«l.  p.  4.VJ.  miiler,  pt.  iii.  pi.  1(MJ  h). 

*  J5rn«jrs<-h  cuIIk  tlu'iii  *  a  prarlaiid         *  See  the  Denhmiilvrj  pt.  iii.  phs. 
of  seven   jniuceft^eb' (p.  44.*i) ;  and    i)0  &  and  101). 
iri\e8    th»'ir    nanien    as    Meri-.Vten,         •  Ujid.  pi.  1)3. 
Mak-Aten,  Ankh-ne^i-Aten,  Nolru-         '  nnijrBch,     Iliat^ny    of   Eijypfy 
.\ten.  Ta-^hera,  Nofru-m,  Sotep-i^n-    vol.  i.  p.  4o0. 
ra,  and   liek-Aten.    (Compare  I^ep-  ^ 
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the  iiejjro  raoes  of  the  South  arc  n»])roscMite(l  as  leil 
bff«»re  him  by  the  {general,  Hor-i.»m-hc*b,*  who  may 
jierhaps  bo  presumed  to  have  gained  the  vi(ttories  in 
which  they  were  made  prisoners.  The  triumjdi  cele- 
brated bv  Khuenaten  on  account  of  these  successes  is 
dated  in  his  twelfth  year,'  which  is  the  hitest  known 
yesir  of  his  rei^Mi. 

Khueiiaten*s  want  of  male  ofisi)ring  caused  some 
difficulties  in  respect  of  the  succession  to  arise  at  his 
direase.  His  daughters'  husbands  svom  to  liave  be- 
come rival  candidates  for  the  Egyptian  throne,  and  to 
have  reigne<l  in  rapid  succession  one  after  anotlu»r. 
The  order  of  the  names  is  <lisputed  ;  *"  and  it  is  perha|>s 
enough  to  say  that  three  monarch^,  Sa'a-nekhl,  Ai, 
and  Tutankh-amen,  all  of  them  more  or  less  closelv 
connected  with  Khuenaten,^  intervened  betwecMi  that 
king  and  Ilor-em-heb,  the  last  Tharaoh  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty.  Ai  and  Tutankh-amen  have  eaeh  letlt  me- 
morials, by  which  it  a|)iH'ars  that  the  former  held  tiie 
throne  for  at  iea>t  four  vears/*  and  carried  (»ii  success- 
ful  wars  with  the  Asiati<:s,*^  while  the  latter  received 
emb:i>sies  l>«)th  fn»m  Kthio|)ia  and  Syria  witii  rich  and 
irostly  presents,  both  in  the  shape  of  rare  pHMluets  and 
articles  of  an  artistic  charai'ter/  'J'he  Svrians  brouirhi 
pild,  lapis  lazuli,  turquoises,  and  other  pre<Mous  stones, 
together  with  horses,  chariots,  and  vases  of  silver,  while 

'  Hni^picb,  l.«.c.  tl'.eiii.     Ai  wji-i  tli"  Iiit'«Kiiiil  •if  Tii, 

'  Ihici.  tiii'iiiii>f  tit'KiiiitfiiHttMi.     (Hni:.'N'h, 

*  Hrii/iM*h  jrivc'.H  tin*   tlir»«»»   iii'\t  Ilixfofy  t»t  Ayyy*/,  \"1.  i.   jip.  •!•">*{, 
•iMrt-««iri*  <if  Aiurn<i|thi>  IV.  in  thi>  4(iO.  l>t  f>l.  i 

older Mf.Sa'M-iirkhl.'liil-ankh-iiinrii,  ■'   Ilir.-li,  Aii'-i*nt    Kiftfitt,   j».  111. 

Ai ;  Hin'h  in  tliNt  nf  .Si*Hiii'kht,  Ai,  rMiii|iaiv  tbr  IhnKntalrr^  jit.  iii.  |il. 

TutJinkliAiuHri.  Ilo. 

•  .Sii'anvklit  wiL«  inarrii'«l  tn   Mi-  '"  llru^rM'li.  I  I  \<t  •**•  u  nf  l^tfftt,  \ii\, 
Aten  or  M*'ri-iiti'ii.  niie   nf  KliU'-ii-  i.  j».  !•'-.  1-t  i-«l. 
at«n*«dAii;r)itcrt.;  TutJinklmiiH'ii  liiiii  '   IliM.    yy.    lO?  t*:    Dtnkmuitr, 
tor  wifr  Aiikli-iieii-itiueii|  aimUkt  'if  |»t.  iii.  |»1>.  ll''  I*^. 
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from  Ethiopia  came  gold  chasings,  golden  vessels  set 
with  jewels,  chariots,  ships,  weapons,  and  oxen  whose 
horns  were  tipped  with  ornamental  carvings.  Egypt, 
it  would  seem,  maintained  her  foreign  dominion  unim- 
paired in  the  south,  and  in  the  north  was  still  recog- 
nised as  mistress  of  Syria.  We  may  suspect,  however, 
that  she  had  been  forced  to  relinquish  her  Mesopota- 
mian  possessions,  since  we  have  no  evidence  of  tribute 
coming  in  from  Naharain  subsequently  to  the  reign  of 
Amenophis  m.,^  and  no  trace  of  an  Egyptian  occu- 
pation of  the  tract  east  of  the  Euphrates  at  any  later 
date.2 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  understanding  the  exact 
position  which  the  three  immediate  successors  of 
Khuenaten  took  up  with  respect  to  his  religious  refor- 
mation. On  the  one  hand,  it  is  clear  that  a  full  share 
of  the  odiinn  which  attached  to  the  disk-worship  was 
inherited  by  them,  since  *  the  avenging  chisel '  has 
mutilated  their  names  and  features  almost  as  deter- 
minedly as  those  of  Khuenaten  himself ;  ^  on  the  other, 
it  appears  that  two  at  least  out  of  the  three  monarchs 
departed  from  his  religious  principles,  so  far  at  any  rate 
as  to  restore  the  Amnion  worship,  and  to  combine  it 
with  the  cult  whi(!h  their  own  inclinations  may  be  sup- 
j)osed  to  have  favoured.  Tutankh-amen  even  consented 
to  parade  his  roa:'tionary  leanings  by  exhibiting  in  liis 
name  an  attachment  to  the  Amnion  worship ;  and  Ai 
'sacrificcKl  to  Ammon  and  his  associated  gods  accoixl- 
ing  to  the  old   traditional   custom.'*     lioth    of  these 


^  M.  I^nonnaiit  snvs  that  Tut-  :  Sir  IL  Ljiyard  at  Arban  in  no  case 
ankhanicn  *  recrivcnl  an  einbiissy  ;  dateil  later  than  tlu*  rt*ign of  AmemV 
fnun  the  . (/»/»//riV//M '  (Manuel  (T Ilii-  '  pliin  lU. 

tone  Ancienne,  vol.  i.  p.  •il>4);  but  |      ^  liirvh^  Ancient  Eyi/ftt^  p.  111. 
the  eml>as.^y  alluded  to  came  tVoni        *  Bru^sch,  IIiAton/  of  Eijyj^,  vol. 
the  Kuten,  a  ])eople  of  Syria.  |  i.   p.  4(51  ;    Denkmalei'^   pt.    iii.  pi. 

'  The  ICjryptian  objects  found  by  ,  114  y. 
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kings,  moreover,  reigned  at  Thebes,  which  was  restored 
to  the  honour  of  being  the  state-capital,  the  metro- 
politan city  of  Khuenaten  falling  back  into  obscurity. 
On  the  whole,  there  are  perhaps  grounds  for  supposing 
that  the  successors  of  Amenophis  IV.,  finding  that  his 
refonns  were  odious  to  the  priests,  if  not  even  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  Egyptians,  made  an  attempt  at  con- 
ciliating their  opponents  by  a  species  of  compromise. 
They  tolerated — nay,  to  a  certain  extent  patronised — 
the  old  system,  but  their  sympathies  were  with  the 
new ;  outwardly  they  returned  to  the  ancient  paths, 
but  in  their  hearts  they  preferred  the  *  way '  introduced 
by  Khuenaten.  As  commonly  happens  when  persons 
*  halt  between  two  opinions,'  they  failed  to  please 
either  side ;  and  Egypt,  after  a  brief  period  of  religious 
hesitancy,  shook  off  their  influence  and  returned  with 
unabated  zeal  to  its  previous  form  of  nature-worship. 
The  eighteenth  dynasty  terminated  with  Hor-em- 

heb-Merieuammon,  ■'"''^"^Vj^^^^'  ^^^^  ^  identified 
with  the  Ilorus  of  Manetho,^  and  appears  to  have  been 
a  ])rince  of  vigour  and  ability.  Though  married  to  a 
sister-in-law  of  the  heretic  monarch,'^  Khuenaten  or 
Amenophis  IV.,  he  proved  himself  a  staunch  adiierent 
of  the  ancient  religion.  No  sooner  had  he  mounted 
the  throne  tlmn  he  set  to  work  with  a  strong  deter- 
mination to  complete  the  religious  restoration  begun 
under  his  immediate  predecessors  :  he  destroyed  the 
edifices  of  sucli  of  them  as  he  deemed  tainted  with 

*  Birch f  Anrienf  Egy}}t,  p.  112;  younpest  brother   (Manuei,  l.a.c), 

I>enormant,.VrtnM«/, ).».('.;  Brugscb,  but   Dr.    Brujjsch  rejrardB   bim   as 

Iliftitry  of  Egypt f  vol.  i.   p.   473,  merely  an  tig}  ptian  of  good  repute 

l8t  ed.  whoQi  Amenopbid  III.  had  honoured 

'^  So  BrugBch,  History  of  Eyy}it,  with   bis    contidence    (History    of 

vol.  i.  p.  40.5.     M.  I^normanl  bt»-  iiJ/y/V,  vol.  i.  pp.  402-3,  Iftt  ed.). 
lieves    that    he    wai^    Khueuateu'd  . 
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heresy,  obliterated  in  numerous  cases  the  image  of 
Khuenaten,  re-cut  the  name  of  Ammon  on  the  monu- 
ments from  which  it  had  been  erased,  and  built  of 
materials  obtained  by  his  demolitions  a  new  gateway  to 
the  temple  of  Ammon  at  Karnak,  to  manifest  his  deep 
devotion  to  the  great  Theban  deity.^     At  the  same 
time  he  gave  their  due  honours  to  the  other  gods.     He 
represents  himself  as  worshipping  Horus,  Thoth,  Khem, 
Set,  Khonsu,^  and  as  specially  cherished  by  Athor  and 
Anuka.*     According  to  an  inscription  which  he  set  up 
at  Thebes,*  he  *  renewed  the  dwellings  of  the  gods, 
from  the  shallows  of  the  marsh  land  of  Athu  *  to  the 
confines  of  Nubia.     He  had  all  their  images  sculptured 
as  they  had  been  before.     He  set  them  up,  each  in  his 
temple,  and  had  a  hundred  images  made — all  of  like 
form — ^for  each  of  them,  out  of  all  manner  of  costly 
stones.     He  visited  the  cities  of  the  gods,  which  lay  as 
heaps  of  rubbish  in  the  land,  and  had  them  restored 
just  as  they  had  stood  from  the  beginning  of  all  things.' 
He  re-established  for  each  a  '  daily  festival  of  sacrifice,' 
provided  the  temples  with  a  due  supply  of '  silver  and 
golden  vessels/  of  '  holy  persons  and  singers/  presented 
to  them  '  arable  land  and  cattle,'  and  gave  them  day 
by  Jay  a  sufficiency  of  '  all  kinds  of  provisions.'     Gods 
and  men  were  equally  delighted  with  the  new  re(jime. 
'  The  heaven  was  in  festive  disposition ;  the  land  was 
filled  with  ecstasy  ;  and,  as  for  the  divinities  of  Egypt, 
their  souls  were  full  of  pleasant  feelings.     Then  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  hi  high  delight,  raised  toward 
heaven  the  song  of  praise ;  great  and  small  lifted  up 

'  J\\Tch,AncunitFffi/f)ff\>\>.l\2-l^.  '  Tol.  i.  pp.  404-8,  Ist  ed. ;  Hecorth 

*  DenkimUeTy  pt.   iii.  pis.  119  e,  '  of  the  l*a8t,  vol.  x.  pp.  21)  et  peqq. 
^,  /^  122  Oy  V.  *  ()ii  the  meaniug  of  this  phra^e, 

•^  Ibid.  pU.  120  r,  122  h,  see  above,  p.  144. 

*  See  Brugsch,  Ilistoty  of  Egypt,  \ 
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r  voices;  and  the  wliole  laud  was  moved  'vcith 

"  1 

Besides  accomplishingthiB  great  religious  restoration, 
:h  included  tlie  rebuilding  or  rc])air  of  almost  all 
temples  throughout  E^'pt  and  Kubia,  Horemhcb 
igcd  in  at  least  one  important  war  with  his  neigh- 
n   upon  the  South.     lu  this  quarter,  Ethiopia, 


BUi-t  of  Huremlirb. 

:gh  often  defeated,  and  sometimes  despoiled  of 
t<»y,  as  by  Usiirtnscii  III.,^  was  still  unsubdued ; 
to  prevent  or  punish  predatorj-  attacks,  ex|K.'- 
>iis  were  from  time  to  time  ne^vsaar}',  wliicli 
ed  the  pride  of  the  *  miwnible  Kashi,'  and  secured 
pt  a  period  of  roi»o»e.  Iloremheb  rondurted  one 
hese  expethtioiis,  invailed  the  land  of  Kunh,  Ikir- 

<  DniffKh,  IMpry  ••/ Eaypl,\tA.  i.  p.  Wi,  1st  eU. 
'  »M  ftbove,  p.  IK. 
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down  all  opposition,  and  came  back  from  liis  success- 
ful campaign  laden  with  booty  and  accompanied  by 
numerous  prisoners.  In  the  rock  temple  of  Silsilis 
he  represents  himself  as  he  was  borne  in  triumph  by 
liis  attendants  on  his  return.^  Seated  in  a  palanquin, 
ornamented  on  its  side  by  the  figure  of  a  lion,  and 
upheld  by  twelve  bearers,  he  presented  himself  to  his 
admiring  subjects,  amid  the  loud  cries  of  those  who 
shouted :  *  Behold  the  lion,  who  has  fallen  upon  the 
land  of  Kush !  See,  the  divine  benefactor  returns 
liome  after  subduing  the  princes  of  all  countries.  His 
bow  is  in  his  hand,  as  though  he  were  Mentu,  the  lord 
of  Thebes.  The  powerful  and  glorious  king  leads 
captive  the  princes  of  the  miserable  land  of  Kush.  He 
returns  thence  with  the  booty  which  he  has  taken  by 
force,  as  his  father  Ammon  oi:dered  him.'  *^  Cawasses 
with  sticks  cleared  the  road  by  wliich  the  j)rocession 
was  to  pass  ;  behind  the  king  went  his  chosen  warriors, 
leading  with  them  the  captured  generals  as  prisoners ; 
then  followed  the  rest  of  tlie  army,  marshalled  in 
various  cor])S,  and  marching  in  time  to  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet's  bkre.  A  numerous  company  of  Egyptian 
officers,  priests,  and  other  officials  came  out  to  receive 
their  monarch,  and  did  homage  to  him.  To  complete 
his  triumph,  the  unha[)py  prisoners  were  made  to  chant 
the  glories  of  their  conqueror.  '  Incline  thy  face,  0  king 
of  Egypt,*  they  stiiil ;  '  incline  thy  face,  O  sun  of  the 
barbarians !  Thy  name  is  great  in  the  land  of  Kush, 
where  thy  war-cry  resounded  through  the  dwellings  of 
men.     Great  is  thy  power,  thou  beneficent  ruler — it 


^  Denkmaler,  pt.  iii.  })1.  121.  '  E(/t/pfy  p.  112;  lienormant,  Mnnud 

^  Jiru^rscli,  lii«torii  of  Egyjit,  vol.  '  (Tllistotre  Atwiejme,  vol.  i.  p.  3*J4. 
i.  p.    471,    1st  ed. ;  Hiivb,  Ancient  | 
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j)uts  to  sliame  the  peoples.  The  Pharaoh — life,  salva- 
tion, health  to  him  ! — is  truly  a  shining  sun.'  ^ 

It  is  gathered,  somewhat  doubtfully,  from  one 
inscription,  that  the  reign  of  Horemheb  lasted  at  least 
twenty-one  years.*  Manetho  assigned  him  a  still  longer 
space,  if  we  may  believe  the  epitomists,  who,  however, 
vary  in  their  accounts  between  twenty-eight  years  and 
thirty-seven.^  His  wife,  Notem-mut  or  Mut-notem,* 
seems  to  have  borne  him  no  children  ;^  and  thus  he 
was  unable  to  leave  his  throne  to  any  issue  of  his  loins. 
It  is  suspected  that  he  reigned  in  right  of  his  wife 
rather  than  by  any  royal  rank  of  his  own,  and  that  she 
still  retained  the  sovereignty  for  a  while  after  his 
decease ;  ^  but  the  monuments  are  obscure  upon  the 
point,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  glorious 
eighteenth  dynasty  came  to  an  end,  and  the  nineteenth 
succeeded  it,  are  unknown  to  us.^ 

As  the  art  and  ci\ilisation  of  these  two  dynasties 
are  similar  and  indeed  almost  identical,  it  is  proposed 
to  defer  the  consideration  of  these  subjects  to  the  close 
of  the  next  chapter. 

*  Brugsch,  p.  280  ;  Birch,  Lb.c.      >  like. 

*  See  the  in.<*cription  in  Bnig8ch*8  ,  *  Birch,  AncientEffypt,  p.  113.  M. 
Ilistoty^  vol.  i.  p.  473,  Ist  ed.  \  LeDormant,  however,  supposes  him 

^  The  number  is  twenty-eijrht  in  to  have  had  at  least  one  daughter, 
the  Armenian  P^usebiuH,  thirty-sLc  from  whom  he  regards  llameses  I. 
in  the  Eueebius  of  Syncellus,  and  as  deriving  his  claim  to  the  succes- 
thirty-eig^ht  in  the  same  writer's  '  sion  {Afanufi  dllistoire  Ancieime, 
Africanus.  vol.  i.  p.  .*^)6). 

*  When    an    Ilpyptian   personal        ^  Birch,  l.s.c. 

name  begins  with  the  name  of  a  I  ^  *  II  y  a  la/  says  M.  Lenormant, 
frod,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  '  des  obscurites  encore  imp^n^trables 
}fod's  name  v*-}is  pronounced  tirs^t  or  dans  I'etat  actual  de  la  science,  et 
last.  Hence  t^ryptologers  vary  be-  ,  que  ia  ddcouverte  de  nouveaux 
tween  Neferka-Sokari  and  Sokari-  monuments  pourra  seule  un  jour  dib- 
neferka,  Amon-rud  and  Kud-amon,  siper.' 
Mut-notem  and  Notem-mut,  and  the  i 
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CHAPTEE  XXI. 

THE  NINETEENTH   DYNASTY   (ABOUT   B.C.    1400-1280). 

Accemon  of  Hameses  L  His  Syt'ian  War,  Accession  of  Seti  I.  His 
Wars  icit-h  the  Shasu,  Karu,  and  Khita,  Peace  made  toith  the  JOiita, 
Timber  cut  in  Lebanon,  Mecovery  of  Mesopotamia,  Wars  mth  the 
Libyans  and  Ethiopians.  Seti's  great  Works,  His  Table  of  Kings. 
His  Personal  Appearance,  His  Association  of  his  Son,  Rameses. — 
Reign  of  Rameses  Meriamon,  Over-estimate  formed  of  him.  His 
Wars — icith  the  Negroes  and  Ethiopians — iwM  the  Hittites — mth 
Nahara'in,  His  Treaty  of  Peace  with  the  Hittites — Importance  of  it. 
He  fnarries  a  Hittite  Princess,  His  later  African  Wars,  Large 
number  of  his  Captives — Plan  pursued  in  locating  them — their 
Employment,  Great  Works  of  Rameses — useful  and  ornamental. 
His  Personal  Appearance^  Domestic  Relations^  and  Character. — Acces- 
sion  of  his  Son,  Menephthah — his  troubled  Reign,  Insignificance  of  his 
Monuments,  Pacific  Character  of  his  Foreign  Policy,  Suddt-n  Inva- 
sion of  Egypt  by  the  LUtyans  and  their  Allies,  Proposed  Identifica^ 
tion  of  thise  Allies  with  European  Nations,  Repulse  of  the  Libyan 
Attack,  Relations  of  Menephthah  with  the  Israelites  under  Moseis. 
Trouhles  of  his  later  years.  Struggle  between  his  Son^  Seti  II, j  and 
Amon-mes,  or  Amon-meses.  Brief  Reigns  of  these  Monarchs. — Reign 
of  Siphthah,  Period  of  Anarchy,  Civilisation  of  Egypt  under  the 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Dynasties — Archittcture  and  its  Kindred 
Arts — Religion — Manners  and  Customs — Literature,  Drawbacks  on 
the  general  Prosperity, 

We  now  approjich  the  grandest  p<»ri(xl  of  Egyptian  history,  the  rule  of  the 
Nineteenth  Dyniisty,  and  the  reign  of  the  great  Rameses.' — V.  Smith's 
Ancient  History,  vol.  i.  p.  119. 

The  founder  of  the  nineteentli  dynasty  was  a  certain 

Eamses,  o  \\\  \\  or  Eamessu,  o  (j|  yfjf^  the  first  prince  of 

that  celebrated  name — a  name  which  afterwards  be- 
came so  glorious  as  to  eclipvse  almost  every  other 
Egyptian  royal  title.     His  birth  and  parentage  are  in 
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the  highest  degree  uncertain ;  and  the  conjectures  of 
the  latest  historians  of  Egypt  upon  the  subject  are  so 
various  and  conflicting^  as  to  increase,  rather  than 
diminish,  the  obscurity  which  hangs  about  his  origin. 
The  newness  of  his  name,*  the  strangeness  of  his 
throne-name,®  the  peculiarity  of  the  appellation  which 
he  bestowed  on  his  son,*  and  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
recognised  head  of  a  new  dynasty,  combine  to  establish  it 
as  almost  certain  that  he  was  a  novus  homo^  unconnected 
by  blood  with  the  monarchs  of  the  preceding  line,  the 
Thothmeses  and  Amen-hoteps,  one  who  raised  himself 
to  power  at  a  time  of  political  trouble  and  disturbance 
by  his  own  talents  and  energy.  Manetho,  according  to 
Josephus,*  gave  him  a  reign  of  only  a  year  and  four 
months,  and  we  may  thus  regard  him  as  prevented  by 


^  Lenormant  supposes  him  to 
have  heen  a  grandson  of  Horemheb, 
through  his  mother  (Manuel  cT/Zt*- 
toire  Anciennfy  vol.  i.  p.  306).  Birch 


as  they  mean  rd8pe«*tively  '  Child  of 
the  Aloon*  and  'Child  of  Thoth.' 
(See  (^habas,  Recherches  pour  tervir 
a  rhistoire  de  VEgypte  au  tnnps  de 


lavs  it  down  (Ancient  Et/t/}ft,  p.  113)  i  VRvode,  p.  70.) 
that  Ilortjmheb  had  no  family,  and  '  '  Uameees  I.  took  the  throne- 
says:  *  PerhajM*  the  wife  of  llorus  '  name  of  1^-men-pehti,  or  Men- 
suVvivi-d  that  monarch,  and  Ilamses  pehti-ra,  o  «iiiiw  <l  2,  a  name  mo- 
mav  liave  married  either  the  widow  j^jj^ ^  ^^  ^j^^  throno-name  of  Aah- 
of  hiH  predece^«or,  or  her  daughter      ^^^^   ^,,^^,1^   ^^   Ra-neb-pehti   or 


rWcW^iM,  vol    11    p    .30.-) 'he  was  of  xhothmes  III.  {Denkmaler,  xA,  m. 

a  diflerent  fannly  from  I  oru»,  and  j^    .^3        .^4  ^.^  ^r,  j    ^^^  .f    ^^^^ 

*  r»^|'>n^d  the  onginnl  and  pun.  hue  \^^  remained  in  the  condititm  of  a 

ol  th*'  Ihospohte.s  tracinjr  his  de-  „,iuor  and  little  esteemed  cult.     Ra- 


_,  ,     -.  ^  ^  -- hip. 

KL'vpt;  hut  It  was  at  any  rate  new         5   c^,,f,.^  ^4^„-^„,  l    15      This,  of 

as  »i  roNHl  naiiie.     It  is  analo-ous  ^^^^^^    bocom»>8  a  vear  in  the  epito- 

to  tlH.  earlier  forms,  Aah-mes  and  „ji^t,     (Svncell.  CVim/oyrmiA.  p.  7i> 

Thollime3,and  means 'Child  of  lia,  ^\        ^  '  J    r   Y*   t 
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CHAPTEE  XXI. 

THE   XINETEENTH   DYNASTY   (ABOUT   B.C.    1400-1280). 

Aceemon  of  Jiameses  L  His  Syrian  War.  Accession  of  Sett  L  Sii 
Wars  icifh  the  Shasu,  KarUy  and  Khita,  Peace  made  with  the  Kkits. 
Timber  cut  in  Lebanon.  JRecovery  of  Mesopotamia.  Wars  with  th 
Libyans  and  Ethiopians.  Seti*s  great  Works.  His  Table  of  Kis^ 
His  Personal  Appearance.  His  Association  of  his  Srm,  Ramms," 
Reign  of  Rameses  Meriamon.  Over^stitnate  fanned  of  him.  Bis 
Wars — M'lVA  the  Negroes  and  Ethiopians — with  the  Hittites-~intk 
Naharairt.  His  Treaty  of  Peace  tcith  the  Hittites^Itnportmice  of  d. 
He  marries  a  Hittite  Princess.  His  later  African  Wars,  hffp 
number  of  his  Captives — Plan  pursued  in  locating  them—ihiir 
Etnployment.  Great  Works  of  Rameses — useful  and  omanuntd. 
His  Personal  Appearance^  Domestic  Relations,  and  Character. — AceiS' 
sion  of  his  'Sf/w,  Metiephthah — his  troubled  Reign.  Insigni/icanee  ofm 
Monuments.  Pacific  Character  of  his  Foreign  Policy.  Sudden  IMS' 
sion  of  Egypt  by  the  Libyans  and  their  Allies.  Proposed  Identic 
tion  of  thtse  Allies  frith  European  Xations.  Repulse  of  the  Ub^ 
Attack,  Rilations  of  Menephthah  with  the  Israelites  under  Mo9t^ 
Troubles  of  his  later  years.  Struggle  beUceen  his  Son^  Seti  IL*  ^ 
Amon-nieSj  or  Atnon-meses.  Brief  Reigns  of  these  Monarchs. — Rti^ 
if  Siphthah.  Period  of  Anarchy.  Civilisation  of  Egypt  under  the 
Eighteenth  and  ^'i7iefeenth  Dynasties — Architecture  and  its  Kindred 
Arts — Religion — Manners  and  Customs — Literature,  Dratcbacks  (^ 
the  general  Prosperity. 

We  now  approiich  the  grandest  period  of  Egyptian  history,  the  rule  of  toe 
Nineteenth  Dynasty,  and  the  reign  of  the  great  Rameses/ — P.  Sjitths 
Ancient  IJiatory,  vol.  i.  p.  119. 

The  founder  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  was  a  cert^ 

Kanises,  o  (j|  |',  or  Eamessu,  o  \\\  |'^?  j,  the  first  prince  oi 

that  celebrated  name — a  name  which  afterwarfs  h^' 
came   so   glorious   as   to  eclipse   almost   every  oth^^^ 
Egyptian  royal  title.     His  birth  and  parentage  are  i^^ 
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the  liigh(?st  degree  uncertain ;  and  the  conjectures  of 
the  latest  historians  of  Egypt  upon  the  ."Subject  are  so 
various  and  conflicting^  as  to  increase,  rather  than 
diminish,  the  obscurity  which  hangs  about  his  origin. 
The  newness  of  his  name,*  the  strangeness  of  his 
ihrone-name,'  the  jKJCuHarity  of  the  appellation  which 
he  bestowed  on  his  son,*  and  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
recognised  head  of  a  new  dynasty,  combine  to  establisli  it 
as  almost  certain  that  he  was  a  uovus  homo,  unconnected 
by  blood  with  the  nionarchs  of  the  preceding  line,  the 
Thofhmeses  and  Amen-hoteps,  one  wlio  raised  himself 
t')  |K)wer  at  a  time  of  politiail  trouble  and  disturbance 
by  his  own  talents  and  energy.  Manetho,  according  to 
Jost'phus,'^  gave  him  a  reign  of  only  a  year  and  four 
mouth.s  and  we  may  thus  regaixl  him  as  j)revented  by 

^  I^nonuant    i^uppcwe!^    liim    to  m  tli«>v  nieanr>39p(^tiv»'ly  M'hild  of 

lui%«  bH;ii  a  frrandiMin  of  IIon*iiihAb»  the  ^foon  *  and  *  i  1iild  of  Thoth.' 

thniiurh  hi«  mother  ( Manufl  dllith-  (Se«*  <  'hnhas,  Ret^h^rrheM  ftour  itervir 

f«^r  .^jMiVnii^,  vol.  i.  p.  .*)!M().    Hirrli  a  Chuttuirf  de  tJ-A/t/jfte  au  trttiju  tlv 

Uv » i  t  dow n  ( .^  fi« tVn/  />/.y/«^ .  p.  1 1  •{ )  i'Kjofif,  p.  7(  i. ) 

thiat  llon'mheh  had  no  fainilv,  and  '  Itamt'et's   I.  t<>>k    tlio    thron»'- 

Mi%f«:  *  I'erhapi*  the  wifi*  of  lloru**  nam«*    of    na-im*n-]iehti,    or  Men- 

MtrvivKd  that  monarch,  and  ItaniMw  p«.hti-ni,   o  «iiiiw^2»  *  "«"«  »»•»- 

mav  have  married  .  itiier  tjie  widow  ^j^u^^j  ,,,,  ^j^^.  thn.m-nanir  of  Aah- 

ofhi.predere-^or.orherdaiiirhter  „,.^    ^j.j^.j^    ^^^    lU-nnHM^hli    <.r 

j..^   herda.itfht.Thya8.H.ondhu^  N>>>-H»ti-ra.     Th.-    eh-nicnt  /Wi/i 

m^  I.  wii>|th.,  ^n,8on-in.aw     „am..  .inr- ihtMiim- of  Aihm.... 
»jUMthPr  of  Uorvniheb    ( //r-/    c/        4  jy,,,  ^.„^i,i     ^,j.  .^.^  ,„„j  ,^.,.„ 

*S'?P''yV^"-^^^:V"'*-,V-^*''T''*i^'    di^rontiniiM  uix.n  tho  ..xnulM.,,,  uf 

nW^*,Tol    11     p    .«»-)•  ht-^;"H  of  xhothme.   III.   i/>,.,iA„,iiAr.i.t.  ill. 

tdiftr..nl  family  fn.m  I  oni.,  and  |^    ;j.j  ,,    ..4  ,.    .,-  ,,^   ^^.^,  /.  ,^,,^ 

f-lnrvil  the  on^niwl  and  pun-  linr  (,^  r..,„ain..d  in  lh.»  ronditi..,,  ,.f  a 

.i  ihH  Iho.,H.hl.N  IrajMn-  hw  .1.-  „.i„.,rand  liltlo..M...ni..d  r.dt.     Ka- 

•frn[fr..,uAni..n..phi>I.andgur.'n  „,.,„^   1.,  hv  mllin-  hi^  ^.n-Sii; 

'       i\*"'-^"'""7:  plaftl  him"  undt-rSeis  i.n,f.MMi..n. 

-  The   nam.,    liain.-...    may    not     j^,,.,  ^,^^,.  ,,,,.  ^,^...^^..,^     '„,i|.h-ti. 

kMT^  \^n  j.n.viMii.h    unknown   in     ,„ul„m.,  s.t-unr.l.ii.. 
U-^pt:  hiit  It  wa,  at  Huy  rat-  n».w         ...   ^.,,,,,.      ,^,.,,,    {    ,-      .,.,^.^   ^^^, 
w    *    rojH    luiim-.     It   H  ana..v-n^    ..„„^^.^  W,.„,..^  n  viir  in  ih-  .i-In.. 

TT«   .m  %  ■  ..I'll    .•!■    •    nii.*ij*.    (>\ni*i'll.  r /ji-oMtivruii/i.  II. ,  J, 

'^'^<.iiiiiv)*.au«l  mvaiw 'Ihildiit  lU,      ^^  .  •  ^    /      I    •-» 
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an  untimelj'  end  from  attaining  any  great  distinction. 
Tlie  circumstances  which  confronted  him  were  difficult. 
Egypt  had,  it  w^ould  seem,  during  the  troublous  times 
that  followed  the  death  of  Anienophis  IV.,  lost  almost 
all  her  Asiatic  possessions,  and  fallen  back  into  the 
position  from  which  she  was  raised  by  the  first  and  the 
thinl  Thothmes.     When  Eameses  came  to  the  throne 
he  found  the  Hittites  (Khita)  masters  of  Syria,  dom" 
nant  ov(»r  the  whole  region  from  Mount  Taurus 
Phihstia.     In  alliance  w^ith  the  other  Canaanite  nation 
with  the   Philistines,   and   even  with    the    Bedoii 
(Shasu),  they  threatened  a  renewed  invasion   of 
territorj' from  which  they  had  been  driven  by  Aahi 
To  meet  this  danger,  Kameses  seems  to  have  mar« 
an  army  into  Syria,  to  have  engaged  the  Ehita 
least  one  battle,^  and  to  have  been  so  far  succ 
that  he  induced  the  Ilittite  monarch,  Seprur  or  1^' 
to  conclude  with  him  an  offensive  and  defensive  all: 
We  do  not  know  whether  he  engaged  in  an; 
wars.     Perhaps  the  ])risoners  whom  he  attachet; 
temple   of  Kliem-IIorus    near  Wady  Haifa,  ii 
number  and  of  both  sexes,'*^  were  Uie  prodiu-- 
Syrian  campaign,  transported  to  the  opposite 
the  Empire.'* 

The  coronatio!!  of  Kameses  T.  is  represent 
entrance  gate  of  the  great  tem])le  at  Karn^ 
the   monarch    also    exliibit,^   himself    as    v 
Mentu,  Xefer-Tuni,  Shn,  Tafne,  Seb,  Xetpe, 
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and  Sabak.'  Besides  these  sculptures,  the  only  ini- 
portant  work  which  he  undertook  was  his  tomb  in  the 
Bibun-el-Moluk,  or  *  valley  of  the  kinj^s'  sepulchres/ 
ueor  Thebes,  wliich  is  a  rock-chamber  of  no  very  large 
dinuMiMons,  but  ornamented  with  a  number  of  bas- 
reliefs.  In  one,  on  his  descent  to  Amenti,  he  is  intro- 
duced by  Ilorus  to  Osiris;-  in  another  he  worshii)s 
Nefer-Tuin,  representc»<l  with  a  scarabajus  in  the  place 
of  a  human  head;^  in  a  third  he  takes  the  hand  of 
Xeilh.*  The  old  worship  is  evidently  established  in 
all  ib»  fuhies.s  during  his  reign ;  the  Sun-Gods  are 
especially  revered ;  and  a  high  and  honourable  place  is 
asHigneil  to  Set.  liamesess  reganl  for  Set  is  especially 
indicated  by  the  name  that  he  gave  to  his  eldest 
flon,  which   was   Seti,  or,    more   fully,  Seti-Merii)Udi, 

*?ll   'dw  M  '  ''^'  '  ^^^^   Sct-worshippcT,*   beloved   of 

Phlhah;  ^ 

The  dangers  which  had  threatened  Egj'pt  under 
Ramesi's,  and  which  had  been  checkc<l  by  his  prom|)t 
invasion  of  Western  Asia,  revived  under  his  scni.  Seti 
was  scarcely  settled  upon  the  throne,  when  he  found 
himself  menaced  u|K)n  his  north-eastern  frontitT  by  u 
fonnidable  combination  of  Semitic  witliTunuiian  races, 
which  IxKled  ill  for  the  tranquillity  of  his  king.lom. 
The  redoubt<»d  Hittites,  who,  a  century  i»arlier,  had 
bowed  thrir  pride  lK.*fore  the  might  of  Thothmes  III.,*^ 
havin<'  recovereil  themselves  in  the  hour  of  Egypt's 
weakness,  were  now  at  the  zenith  'of  their  greatness, 
held  all  Syria  firmly  in  their  grasp,  and  are  even 
believetl  by  some  to  have  extended  their  dt»minion  into 

•  lUil.  pi.  l*i:*  A.  "•  V'  -'*•  >•**  •***• 

■  Ibid.  pi.  \'2:l  a.  •  S«?  almve,  p.  I'L'H. 

•  Ibid.  1 
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MaKipr^tamia  and  Asia  Minor.^  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  &ct  of  this  enlarged  dominion,  or  of  its 
defifjite  assignment  to  this  particular  period,  the  Hittite 
fiower  in  Syria  at  this  time  is  beyond  all  question ; 
and  SffiVs  attention  was,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
first  turned  in  this  direction,  where  he  felt  that  the 
state  of  affairs  called  for  a  great  and  sustained  efibrt. 
The  nearest  danger  was  from  the  Sbasu,  who  'had 
j>ressed  forward  westward  quite  into  the  proper  Egyp- 
tian territory,'*  and  made  themselves  masters  of  a 
considerable  [>ortion  of  the  Tanitic  canton.  Seti,  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,'  proceeded  against  these 
aggressors.  Starting  from  the  fortress  of  Ehetam — 
the  Etham  of  Scripture* — mounted  himself  in  his  war- 
chariot,  and  accompanied  by  a  large  chariot  force,  he 
inarched  along  the  coast  road  as  far  as  the  '  laud  of 
Zalii/  or  the  Philistine  country,  when  he  tiuned 
inland,  overran  the  tract  known  in  later  times  as 
Iduma^a,  took  various  fortresses,  and  ruthlessly  slaugh- 
tered their  garrisons,  raging,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  *  like 
u  fierce  lion/  ^  and  wading  through  a  sea  of  carnage. 
*  Tlic  Shasu  w(Te  turned  into  a  heap  of  corpses  in  their 
hill  country — tlioy  hiy  there  in  their  blood.'^  The 
entire  region  between  Egypt  Proper  and  Canaan  was 
8nl)jc(*t(»(l,  tlie  namcjs  of  the  strongholds  were  changed/ 
and  j^'gyptiaii  troops  were  placed  in  them. 

A  (;ani|)aigii  followed  against  the  Kharu  (Syrians), 
who  had  lent  some  assistance  to  the  Sliasu  in  the  recent 


p- 

ii.  ]).  1 1,  Int  eel.  !      *  Ibid.     Compare  Birch,  ^mtVw^ 

■'  S«'o  tl»«  inscription  quoted  bv     E(/t/pf,\i.  114. 
hru^f^cli  {IftHfory  of  Eijyptf  vol.  il.         '  liircli,  p.  115. 
p.  l:j,  iHt  od.). 
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Struggle.*  A  battle  was  foujrht  with  this  enemy  at 
Jahaiii  (Jamiiia),  in  whi(*h  both  sicU^s  brought  a  large 
force  of  chariots  into  the  field.  The  Kharu  were 
defeated  in  the  engagement ;  and  Seti  boasts  that  he 
*  annihilat(*d  the  kings  of  the  land  of  the  Syrians.'* 

The  defeat  of  the  Kharu  laid  Northern  Svria 
oi>en  to  invasion  ;  and  Seti  was  able  now  to  march 
a^Eainst  his  principal  enemy,  Maut-enar,  king  of  the 
Hittires  w-ho  held  in  subjection  all  the  tribes  from 
Central  Palestine  to  the  Eu[)hrates.  He  |)roceeded 
first  against  the  Ruten,*  overcame  them  in  several 
pitched  battles,  and,  assisted  by  a  son  who  fought 
constantly  by  his  side,*  slaughtered  them  almost  to 
extermination. 

His  victorious  progress  brought  him,  after  a  time, 
to  the  vicinity  of  Kadesh — the  important  city  on  the 
Oroutes  which,  a  century  earlier,  had  been  besieged 
and  tiiken  by  the  great  Thothmes.*  Kadesh  seems 
now  tu  have  belonged  to  the  nation  of  the  Amorites, 
which  ixrcupied  at  different  times  various  part^  of  Syria 
and  Palestine.*  This  nation  was  at  present  included 
among  the  subjects  of  the  Hittites,  and  held  Kadesh 
aft  their  dei>endent  allies.  It  wouhl  sc(»m  from  one 
of  Seti*s  iKus-reliefs.  that  he  had  tlu*  skilK  or  the  gtn^l 
fortune,  to  surprise  this  stronghold,  and  to  Ikh-oiuc 
master  of  it  by  a  omp  ih  main.  Thi'  arrival  of  the 
Egyptian   army    is    represcntiHl    as    uiU'XjHjcted ;    the 


■  Ilniirsrh.  Iliff'ny  of  J-^ffUf»f,\**\.  ^  S«'t«  ji*i«»v»».  p.  *2X\. 

iL  p.  14,  Ut  «<l.   Citiiipmn*  \\iv  JhiiA-  *"'  Sv  tin*  nriirle  mi  tin*  Asiokit>;-4 

mtm^,  |»t.  iii.  pi.  l:?(i  h.  in  Sinitir*  Jhrfi.,Hnrif  uf  th*^  Itihi^^ 

■  Bruu'M-h,  !.*.<•. :   TtnumttitmM  uf  \*t\.  i.  |i|i.  «il   l*;  iiiiil  Inr  thfir  •»rrii- 
Son^y  of  liihl,  Arrhf^U*nt*t,  1  ^ c  imtimi  ut*  K:iil>'*>h  at  tlii*  )M-rifNi.  mm. 

■  llin-h.  Ani-irfit  Ei/i/jtf,  p.  W't.  nrivj^cU,  J/iMftirtf  of'  /.V/v/i/,  \o\.  ii. 
•  Bmirvh,  l.i».r.  p.  I  "*.  l-i  vd, 

VOL.  n.  u 
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herdsmen  are  pasturing  their  cattle  under  the  trees 
which  surround  the  city,  when  the  Egyptian  monarch 
appears  in  his  war-chariot.  At  once  every  one  seeks  to 
save  himself ;  the  herds  fly  with  their  keepers ;  there 
is  a  general  panic  and  confusion.  But  the  defenders 
of  the  town  are  no  cowards ;  they  sally  forth  from  the 
gates,  and  engage  the  army  of  the  invader,  but  are 
defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  the  warlike  Pharaoh, 
who  pierces  scores  of  them  with  his  arrows.^  An 
attack  is  then  made  upon  the  fortress,  which  is  but 
weakly  defended,  and  city  and  people  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Seti. 

The  proper  territory  of  the  Khita  was  now  reached 
and  invaded  ;  and  although  *  the  well-ordered  hosts  of 
the  beardless  light-red  Khita,  on  foot,  on  horseback, 
and  in  chariots,'  *  gave  battle  to  the  invaders  in  the  open 
field,  and  oflered  a  gallant  and  stout  resistance  to  the 
host  of  the  Egyptians,  yet  here  once  more  Seti  was 
successful,  and  defeated  the  enemy  with  great  slaughter, 
driving  their  squadrons  before  him  in  headlong  flight, 
and  killing  a  vast  number  of  the  leaders.  A  sculpture 
shows  us  *  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  the 
Khita '  receiving  from  Seti  this  *  great  overthrow.'  ® 
A  song  of  praise  was  composed  for  the  orcasion,  which 
is  appended  to  the  sculpture,  and  runs  as  follows  :  *  — 
*  Pharaoh  is  a  jackal  which  rushes  leaping  through  the 
Hittite  land;  he  is  a  grim  lion  which  frequents  the 
most  hidden  paths  of  all  regions  ;  he  is  a  powerful  bull 
with  a  pair  of  sharpened  horns.     He  has  struck  down 


'  DenkmaleTf  pt.  iii.  pi.  127  a ; 
Briursch,  Hittory  of  Eytjptf  vol.  ii. 
p.  15,  Ist  ed, 

'  Hniprsch,  l.s.c. 

'  Denkmdler,  pt.  iii.  pi.  130  a. 

*  I  follow  the  translation  of  Dr. 


Briijrsch  (see  his  IltAtort/,  vol.  ii. 
p.  10).  Dr.  Lu5»hinjrton  has  jriven 
a  somewhat  different  version  in  the 
Transactpms  of  the  Society  of  Bibii- 
cal  Archofolot/]/,  vol.  vi.  p.  516. 
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the  Asiatics  ;  he  has  tlirown  to  the  ground  the  Khita ; 
he  has  slain  their  princes.' 

The  victory  thus  gained  was  followed  by  a  treaty 
of  peace.  Seti  and  his  great  adversary,  Maut-enar, 
entered  into  a  solemn  agreement,  by  which  '  enmity 
was  turned  to  friendship,'  ^  perpetual  amity  and  good 
brotherhood  being  proclaimed  between  the  two  nations/^ 
Seti  then  set  out  upon  his  return  to  Egypt.  Carrying 
with  him  some  scores  of  captured  chiefe,®  and  with  the 
heads  of  three  leading  rebels  attached  to  the  hinder 
portion  of  his  chariot,*  he  proceeded,  in  all  the  pomp  of 
a  triumph,  through  Syria  and  Palestine,  everywhere 
receiving  the  submission  and  homage  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. On  his  way  down  the  broad  Coele-Syrian  valley, 
seeing  the  forests  of  Lebanon  on  his  right  hand, 
and  noticing  the  vast  size  and  especially  the  great 
height  of  the  cedars,  he  ordered  a  halt,  and  called 
upon  the  headmen  of  the  hill  tribes  to  set  to  work  and 
fell  the  straightest  and  tallest  of  the  trees,  that  he 
might  take  them  with  him  to  Egypt.^  Assyrian 
raonarchs  at  a  later  date  acted  similarly.^  The  Leba- 
non timber  was  especially  suited  for  the  fabrication  of 
those  lofty  masts  which  were  commonly  placed  in  front 
of  the  propylaja  of  temples  ;  and  the  delicately-scented 
cedar  wood  was  thought  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  mate- 
rial of  the  '  Sacred  Boat  of  Ammon,'  which  played  an 
important  part  in  the  Theban  religious  processions/ 
Seti,  having  seen  his  orders  executed,^  in  a  short  time 

*  Bn^rsch,  I.8.C.  \u.ia.l7;  Birch,  Ancient Effypi, jtA\4. 

^  See  the   Records  of  the   Pasty  '      *  Ancient  Monarchies^  vol.  ii.  p. 
Tol.  iv.  pp.  28-0.  !  527,  note  *® ;  Layard,  ytneveh  attd 

'  Sixty-five    are    represented   in  >  Babylon,  p.  644. 
one  bas-relief  (Denkmdlerf  pt.  iii.  I      "  Brugsch,  Iac. 
pi.  12J>).  *  ^®«  Roeellini,  Monununti  iSto- 


*  Ibid.  pt.  iii.  pi.  128  a. 

^  Brugscb,  History  of  Egypt ^  vol. 

u  2 


riciy  pi.  46. 
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resumed  his  march,  and,  passing  through  the  desert, 
returned,  by  way  of  Maktal  (Migdol  or  Magdolon), 
Taa-pa-mau  (Leontopolis),  and  Garu  (Heroopolis  ?),  to 
his  own  country.^ 

The  defeat  of  the  Hittites  appears  to  have  involved 
the  recovery  of  Mesopotamia,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  some 
portion  of  it.  Seti,  in  giving  an  account  of  his  expe- 
dition, declares  that  he  *  had  smitten  the  Anu  and 
struck  to  the  ground  the  Mentu,  and  had  placed  his 
boundaries  at  the  extremity  of  the  world,  and  at  the 
utmost  borders  of  the  river-land  of  Naharain.'*  In 
his  list  of  the  conquered  countries,  Naharain  occupies 
a  prominent  place ;  *  and  one  of  its  chiefs  is  represented 
among  the  prisoners  whom  he  presents  to  Ammon, 
Maut,  and  Khonsu,  on  the  auspicious  occasion  of  his 
return.*  As,  however,  no  Egyptian  remains  of  his 
date  have  been  as  yet  discovered  in  Mesopotamia,  it 
would  seem  to  be  doubtful  whether  he  really  occupied 
it,  or  did  more  than  obtain  from  some  of  the  chiefe  a 
nominal  submission. 

Besides  his  great  wars  on  the  continent  of  Asia, 
Seti  conducted  important  military  operations  both  in 
the  West  and  in  the  South.  On  the  western  borders 
of  Egypt,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 

blue-eyed,  fair-skinned  nation  of  the  Tahennu,^  j?*'|i 

had  from  time  to  time  given  trouble  to  the  Egyptians  by 
their  raids  into  the  Delta,  and  expeditions  had  been 
(x>n(lucted  against  them  by  several  of  the  more  warlike 


»  Birch,  Ancient  Egypt ^  p.  115.     I      •  Bnigsch, -Hw^ort/  of  Egypt y  vol 


'^  See  the  inscription  of  Seti 
quoted  bv  BnigBch  {History  of 
Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  17).  Compare 
Transactions  of  Society  of  BiUical 
Archeology y  vol.  vi.  p.  518.  I  i.  p.  5 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 


ii.  p.  IJJ,  Ist  ed.     The  Khita  are 
placed  first,  Naharain  is  second. 

*  DenkmaleTj  pt.  iii.  pi.  127  h. 

*  Brugsch,  History  of  Egypt,  vol. 
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kiDg:$.^  Tliey  were  a  wild  and  uncivilised  jieople, 
dwelling  in  caves,  and  having  no  other  arms  than  bows 
and  arrows.  'For  dress  they  wore  a  long  cloak  or 
tunic  open  in  front ; '  ^  and  they  are  distinguished  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments  by  having  all  their  hair 
shaved  excepting  one  large  lock,  which  is  plaited  and 
defjcnds  from  the  right  side  of  the  head.'  Each  warrior 
wore  also  two  ostrich  feathers,  sloping  at  opposite 
angles,  and  fasteneil  on  his  head  at  the  top  of  the 
crown.  Seti,  acx^omimnied  by  his  more  famous  son, 
Barneses,^  iirvaded  the  country  of  this  people  with  an 
infautrv  and  chariot  force,  utterly  routed  them  in  a 
pitched  battle,  and  drove  them  to  seek  shelter  in  their 
caveH,  where  they  *  remained  hidden  through  fear  of 
the  king  *^  It  has  been  supix)sed  that  tlu^se  caves 
mtist  Lave  been  '  in  the  Atlas  range ; '  •  but  there  were 
Troglodytes  in  many  parts  of  Africa  much  nearer  to 
Egyfit,"  and  the  country  alx)ut  Cyrene  would  aflbrd 
every  facility  for  such  underground  abodes  as  are  here 
indicateil. 

War  was  also  waged  under  the  auspices  of  Scti 
against  the  Cushites  of  the  South,  who  IkuI  once  more 
ahown  themselves  troublesome ;  and  nu'iuorials  of  vi4'- 
lory  were  set  up  at  Doshe  and  S^sebi.  At  the  latter 
place  2H>ti  is  made  to  lM>ast  that  his  dominion  reached 
southward  '  to  the  arms  of  the  Winds,'  *  as  if  it  ex- 
tendifd  as  far  as  Africa  was  inhabited.     The  wars  in 


■   A ■    part  irul arl y    by    \  mi-n*'*-        *  I  IrinrK-h ,  //u/« '/-y  of  Ktjyj^ ,  ^ « •! . 

pUs  11.  (•upra,  p.  2*V1l'  ii.  p.  it». 

«   IMrrh,  Amcimt  Ff/if/tf,  p.  117.  *  liircli,  Amunt  JCt/tff»f,  i».  117. 

•   Birch,  l.f.c. ;  BruirM-h,  llUtury        '  Ilernd.   iv.   \f<\\   SintiHi,   x\i. 

mf  £9^%   1*»'C.     C*oin|»Hiv    IlrpMl.  4,  (  17;  x\ii.  1.  $  iVi. 
gV.     1^''«  vlu-ri)  a   i*iii>t4iiii   (if  thi^        *  Itirrh,   AntirtU  /^/.v/^.  p.  llS^ 

luod  U  ANiiini*^  til  tli«Mmti(»i)  wliirh  C\>ni]uin'  tlin  ^ton   toM  by   Ilc^n*- 

br  c^la  *  thm  Maxvf.t.'  ilutiu^of  the  IN}  Hi/ who  weiit  out  Vt 

«   Kor elUoi,  Mum,  iUuni-if  pi.  60,  war agaiiut  t hv  S»u t  h  \V i ud  0 ▼•  1  **^ )  • 
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this  quarter  were  probably  not  conducted  by  the  king 
in  person,  but  by  the  high  officials  who  bore  the  title 
of  '  Eoyal  sons  of  Cush/  of  whom  two  are  mentioned 
at  this  period,  named  respectively  Ani  and  Amen-em- 
apet.^ 

But  the  military  triumphs  of  Seti  were  outdone 
and  eclipsed  by  his  great  works.  The  grand  *  Hall  of 
Columns '  in  the  temple  of  Kamak — the  chief  glory 
of  that  magnificent  edifice — which  is  supported  by  a 
hundred  and  sixty-four  massive  stone  pillars,  and 
covers  a  larger  area  than  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,* 
was  designed  in  its  entirety,  and  for  the  most  part 
constructed,  by  him ;  and,  if  it  had  stood  alone, 
would  have  sufficed  to  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
builders.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  highest  class,  so 
vast  as  to  ovenvhelm  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  so 
lavishly  ornamented  as  to  excite  his  astonishment  and 
admiration,  so  beautifully  proportioned  as  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  most  refined  taste,  so  entirely 
in  harmony  with  its  surroundings  as  to  please  even  the 
most  ignorant.  Egyptian  architectural  power  culmi- 
nated in  this  wonderful  edifice — its  supreme  effort — 
its  crown  and  pride — its  greatest  and  grandest  achieve- 
ment ;  and  it  only  remained  for  later  ages  to  reproduce 
feeble  copies  of  tlie  marvellous  work  of  Seti,  or  to  es- 
cape comparison  by  accomplishing  works  of  an  entirely 
different  description.  The  '  Hall  of  Columns '  at  Kar- 
nak  is  not  only  the  most  subhme  and  beautiful  of  all 
the  edifices  there  grouped  together  in  such  sort  as  to 
form  one  vast  unrivalled  temple,  but  it  is  the  highe^^t 
effort  of  Egyptian  architectural  genius,  and  is  among 


*  Brug&ch,  History  of  Egypt  ^  vol.  j      '  See  above,  vol.  i.  pp.  22G-7. 
ii.  p.  2G.  i 
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the  eight  or  ten  most  splendid  of  all  kno\vn  architec- 
tural (^onstnictions. 

One  might  have  expected  that  so  great  a  work 
would  entirely  occupy  the  mind,  and  monopolise  the 
resources,  of  its  erector,  so  as  to  leave  him  neither 
thought  nor  means  for  other  constructive  efforts.  But 
it  was  not  so  with  Seti.  Besides  his  Kamak  building, 
he  designed  and  commenced  the  striking  Temple  of  the 
Bameseum  '  at  Old  Qurnah,  opposite  Thebes,  in  honour 
of  his  father,  Rameses  I. ;  he  built  a  magnificent  fane, 
in  honour  of  Osiris,  near  Abydos ;  ^  he  '  erected  a 
speciid  temple  to  the  goddess  of  the  South,  the  heavenly 
Nukheb,  at  El-Kaab,'  and  another  similar  one,  in  the 
form  of  a  rock-grotto,  at  the  place  called  by  the  Greeks 
*  the  Cave  of  Artemis,'*  near  Bcni-el-Hassan,  to  Se- 
khet ;  he  built  also  a  temple  at  Kcdesieh  ;  ^  made 
additiiHis  to  the  ancient  shrines  of  Fhthah  and  Turn  at 
Memphis  and  HelioiK)lis ;  ^  erected  at  the  lust-named 
place  the  (^^o-called)  Flaminian  obelisk,  which  now 
adorns  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  at  Home ;  ^  set  up  stelaj 
at  SilsilLs  and  Assouan "  (Syene) ;  and  left  inscriptions 
upon  tablets  at  Doshe,  Sesebi,  and  elsewhere.®  Above 
all,  he  constructed  for  himself  a  mo<t  magnificent  and 
elaborate  tomb.  This  excavation  in  the  solid  nx'k, 
known  as  ^  Iielzoni*s  tomb  *  from  the  name  of  its 
discoverer,  still  '  forms  the  chief  attraction  to  all  who 
visit  the  Vallev  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Kinjrs  at  Thebes,'- 
and  is  one  of  the  most  magnifu'ent  of  Kgy[>tian  sei)ul- 


ii.  n.'J7.  •  Hru^'!»ch,  Ilittory  of  Etjiffit,  v«>l. 

'Hrtd.  p.  2f*,  ii.  p.  L».'). 

*  Ibid.  '  Ibia.  \y  2*1.     <  \iiniiHiv  Wilkiii- 

*  Hirrh,  Annent  JSJ/vjj/.  p.  11^.  von  in  the  iiutlMr'^  Iifrodotu*,  yo\. 

*  liruz^*h.  Huitory  of  KyyptX^.c.  ii.  p.  3(XS  2nd  tnl. 

*  I3iith,  AncinU  Eg^ptf  p.  IIU. 
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cbres.  The  lavish  profusion  of  the  painted  sculptures, 
and  the  exquisite  care  with  which  everything,  down 
to  the  minutest  hieroglyph,  is  finished,^  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  beholders  ;  while  the  mystic  charac- 
ter of  the  scenes  represented,'  and  the  astronomical 
problems  involved  in  the  roof-pictures  of  the  ^  Golden 
Chamber/  '  add  an  element  of  deeper  interest  than  any 
comprised  within  the  range  of  mere  art.  The  tomb 
possesses  also  a  mythological  inscription  which  is 
exceedingly  curious.^  In  the  eyes  of  its  constructor 
the  tomb  was  not  wholly  finished,  the  intention  of  pro- 
longing it  by  digging  still  further  into  the  rock  being 
apparent;*  but  still  it  contained,  when  first  discovered, 
the  alabaster  sarcophagus  which  the  king  had  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  his  mortal  remains,  a  remarkable 
relic  of  antiquity  now  deposited  in  the  Sloane  Museum 
of  London.*  Altogether,  Seti's  tomb,  if  not  the  most 
extenave,  is  far  the  most  interesting  and  most  beautiful 
of  all  those  wonderful  rock-sepulclires  which  form  so 
importapt  a  portion  of  the  extant  Egyptian  monuments. 
Other  important  works  were  undertaken  by  this 
great  monarch,  with  utility,  rather  than  ostentation, 
for  their  object.  In  connection  with  the  working  of 
the  gold-mines  in  the  desert  between  the  Nile  valley 
and  the  Red  Sea,  he  employed  engineers  to  discover  a 
water-source  which  should  furnish  a  constant  and 
copious  supply  to  the  miners  and  those  employed  in 


'  IWuiif^chf  JIi$tory  of  J'Jt/j/pty\o\.    iv.    pp.    j-19;    aini    compare    the 
ii.  p.  20.  ■  Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  vi.  pp.  105- 

'  Sf»e  the  Uenkmaler,  pt.  iii.  pis.    112. 
m^i  41.  ,      *  Wilkinson  in  the  author  8  He- 

*  I  hid.  pi.  ]  37.  ^  rodUu^y   vol.    ii.   p.   .*iOi>,  2nd  ed. ; 

*  See   tt   paj)er  by   M.    Edouard     Brup'scli,  HiMttry  of  Edjyjyty  vol.  ii. 
Nnville  in  the   Tranmctions  of  the    p.  32. 

iyociety  « if  Biblical  Archttology^  vol.  i      •  Birch^  A-ncierd  Egypt ^  p.  119. 
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the  carriage  of  the  ores.^  It  has  been  maintained  that 
the  scientific  men  entrusted  with  the  task  accompUshed 
it  by  boring  a  veritable  *  artesian  well ; '  ^  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  better  foundation  for  this  theory  than 
the  use  of  certain  rhetoriciil  expressions  by  the  historio- 
grapher who  placed  the  facts  on  record.  *Seti,'  he 
observed,^  *  had  but  to  say  the  word,  and  lo !  the 
water  leaped  forth  from  the  living  rock — the  stream 
flowed  out  in  abundance.'  Clearly,  this  result,  or  at 
any  rate  a  result  capable  of  being  thus  described  by  a 
lively  writer,  might  follow  on  the  discovery  of  an 
ample  spring  by  means  of  ordinary  digging,  without 
recourse  being  had  to  the  scientific  and  comparatively 
modern  operation  of  boring.  We  are  certainly  not 
justified  in  concluding  from  the  expressions  used  that 
*  artesian  wells '  were  familiar  to  the  engineering  science 
of  Seti's  day,  or  that  he  did  more  than  *  happen  upon ' 
a  copious  source  at  a  certain  depth  below  the  surface, 
in  a  district  where  there  was  no  surface  water  in  the 
shape  of  streums  or  springs. 

Seti  also,  it  is  thought,*  commenced  that  far  more 
important  work,  afterwards  accomplislied  by  his  still 
greater  son,  the  formation  of  a  amal  between  the  most 
eastern  branch  of  the  Nile  and  the  Eed  Sea.  This 
canal  loft  the  Nile  a  little  above  the  town  of  Bubastis, 
and  ran  east,  or  a  little  south  of  east,  as  far  as  the 
Bitter  Lakes,  w^hen  it  changed  its  direction,  and  was 
carried  nearlv  due  south  into  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  The 
length  of  the  canal,  not  counting  the  ])assagc  of  the 
Bitter  liakes,  was  about  seventy  miles.    Its  course  may 


'  liiTchf  Ancient  Etrypt^   p.  118; 
Brujrflch,  History  of  Egypt,  vol.  ii. 

p.  ao. 

-   I>»norraaDt,  Manuel  (Tllistoire 
Ancienney   vol.    i.    p.   403:    *S6ti 


ordonna,  la  neuvi^me  ann^e  de  son 
regne,  dV  creuser  tin  puits  arte$ien,^ 
^  Birch,  Ancient  Egyjut^  l.s.c 
*  Lenormant,  I.b.c.  ;  Bircb^  An* 
dent  Eyyptf  p.  117. 
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Still  be  traced  by  a  series  of  depressions  along  the  line 
of  the  Wady  Toumilat.^ 

The  inscriptions  of  Seti  are  chiefly  accounts  of  his 
campaigns  and  of  the  offerings  which  he  made  out  of 
the  spoils  of  the  conquered  nations  to  Ammon  and  the 
other  national  gods.  But  they  comprise  one  document 
of  more  than  ordinary  historical  interest.  This  is  the 
'Great  Table  of  Abydos,'  containing  the  names  of 
seventy-five  of  his  predecessors*  upon  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  arranged  in  (supposed)  chronological  order, 
which  he  set  up  in  the  temple  that  he  dedicated,  in  the 
desert  near  that  city,  to  Osiris,  the  god  of  the  dead. 
The  list  commences  with  Menes  (Mena),  the  mythic 
founder  of  the  empire,  and  is  carried  on  through  the 
monarchs  mentioned  in  the  text  of  the  present  work  ^ 
to  Neferarkara,  the  last  known  king  of  the  sixth 
dynasty,  after  which  it  enumerates  eighteen  unknown 
monarchs,*  who  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
sixth  and  eleventh  dynasties,  returning  with  the  fifty- 
seventh  name  to  a  well-known  personage,  Nebkherra 
or  Mentuhotep  11.,^  and  then  following  with  Sankhkara, 
the  Amenemhats  and  Usurtasens  of  the  twelfth  dynasty, 
the  nine  kings  of  the  eighteenth,  and  Rameses  I.,  the 
founder  of  the  nineteenth,  Seti's  father.  The  resem- 
blances and  the  differences  between  this  list  and  that  of 
Thothmes  III.^  deserve  careful  attention,  indicating, 
as  they  do,  a  certain  settled  basis  of  historic  belief  at 
the  time,  combined  with  a  large  fluctuating  element  of 
tradition  or  conjecture,  and  thereby  teaching  us  the 

*  iSt.    Ililaire,    Egypt    and    the  i  which  are  nho  represented. 
Great  Suez  Canal,  p.  4.  |      »  See  pp.  20,  40-77,  and  00-1 11. 

'^  I   have  given   the   number   as  i      *  The  nanoes  are  given  in  Brujrsch's 
seventy-^pypw  (supra,  p.  26) ;  but  this  I //irVory    of  Egypt ^  vol.  i.  p.   110, 
number  is  only  reacheii  by  including    vol.  ii.  p.  313,  Ist  ed. 
the  figures  and  cartouches  of  Seti  i      *  Supra,  p.  120. 
himself  and  his  sou,  llameses  II.,  \      *  See  above,  p.  230. 
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fXtn-mu  iinr-iTtiiinty  of  the  nicR'  dyimstic  lists  when; 
thfV  are  rmt  clKH-kwI  anil  coiifinnwl  by  coiit(.'in[K)niry 
fuIK-r  (lijcuiPi'Tits. 

In  ]RT3<Hi;il  iippfaraiice  S»'ti  seems  not  to  have  been 
n.*niiirkiible.  Ik-  had  a  fiiirly  trtxxl  foroliead,  a  rounded 
•lt'iin;.-sed  nuif,  liill  ]mijt'»'ting  lips,  luid  a  heavy  ehin. 


|[.  ,.|..1  S,-:  I. 

Tl.'-  i'Xpri--ioii  'if  lii-i  Oii'c  was  r:\hu.  npi'ii.  ;ind  not 
iiiipIi-;i-iiiL'.  Til  rhiiiii.  t.-r  he  iVM-ml.h-d  th.-  -ali'-r 
KL'yiiiiaii  cMnipii-riii^'  niniiarrhs,  biiiiL'  viijomns.  huld. 
un.-|BiriiiL'  "1'  liinisi-ir.  iiidrCntijndili'.  but  nitlili-'s  and 
rni.-l.  It  H  difll.idr  to  d.-fi-h-  wh.ilhT  hi-i  ivIiL.'i..iM 
iirduiir  wa-'  .i  i:i.'niiin<-  ticlin;,'  or  ;iiri-.tfd  in  nplir  to 
MTiip-  liiin  ihr  ^'laiitudi-  and  >iip[i..ii   .it'  ihr  pHi-slly 

.■!:i^s,a  Mi[i(Hirr  alwiiy  ul'ii'vat  inipurl.i l.i  lln-  i-jiily 

piiiiet-i  ut'  a  tlynii-ty    ii<>t  yet    t'lilly  r.-.Mj:ui!-ed  a>  in 
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still  be  traced  by  a  series  of  depressions  along  : 
of  the  Wady  Toiirailat.^ 

The  inscriptions  of  Seti  are  chiefly  accouir 
Ciimpaigris  and  of  the  offerings  which  he  mai^. 
the  spoils  of  the  conquered  nations  to  Ammoi 
other  national  gods.  But  they  comprise  one 
of  more  than  ordinary  historical  intei'est. 
'Great  Table  of  Abydos/  containing  the 
seventy-five  of  his  predecessors*  upon- the 
Egypt,  arranged  in  (supposed)  chroncrfop- 
which  he  set  up  in  the  temple  that  he  dedir  * 
desert  near  that  city,  to  Osiris,  the  god  r*^ 
The  list  commences  with  Menes  (Mena).'*^^ 
founder  of  the  empire,  and  is  carried  on  "^ 
monarc^hs  mentioned  in  the  text  of  the  p^ 
to  Xeferarkara,  the  last  known  king  ^ 
dynasty,  after  which  it  eniunerates  eieht^*™ 
monarchs,^  who  are  supposed  to  have  bat  r3Mi>%i  y 
sixth  and  eleventh  dynasties,  retuminn-  _,-^^^r  rf 
seventh  name  to  a  well-known  person:. 
or  Mcnituhotej)  11.,'^  and  then  following  v 
the  Amoncmhats  and  Usurtasens  of  the  * 
the  nine  kings  of  the  eighteenth,  am' 
foundor  of  the  nineteenth,  Seti*s  fat}  ^ 
l)lancesand  thedifFerences  between  tl 
Tholhmes  III.^  deserve  careful  att* 
as  lliey  do,  a  certain  settled  basis  c 
the  time,  combined  with  a  large  flu' 
tradition  or  conjecture,  and  therel-*^' 

>  St.    iniain\    i:t/i/f}t    and    (lie  ■  which  nv 
(r'n'fif  Sitrz  (  anal,  p.  4.                          >       *  Se*.' 

*  I    lijiv«  ;n\vii   the   iiumlx^r   a:*        *Tlie: 

s»*vtMii y-/tr/v/i  ( siipm,  p.  i>o) ;  but  this  Hitiioni 

iuiiii»i..r  i.  onlv  roHohwl  hy  iiicliuliiijr  vol.  ii.'  \ 
the  ti;ruivs  und  carimu-he;*  of  Seli  .  *  Sii! 
hims-ii'  and  \\U  sou,  Uame-^'s  II.,        •  &•■ 
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at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,^  Seti  had  him  crowned  as 
king,  and  admitted  him,  at  first  to  a  nominal,  and  after- 
wards to  a  real,  participation  in  the  government.*  The 
two  appear  to  have  borne  each  other  a  tnie  affection  ; 
no  jealousy  clouded  their  relations  ;  each  speaks  of  the 
other  with  tenderness  and  real  regard ;  and  the  son 
carries  on  with  pious  care  all  the  great  works  left 
incomplete  by  the  father. 

The  (chronology  of  the  two  reigns  has  been  conftised 
and  complicated  by  the  fact  of  the  association.  It  is 
uncertain  in  what  year  of  his  reign  Seti  made  Eameses 
joint  ruler,^  and  still  more  uncertain  how  long  the  joint 
reign  continued.  Seti's  thirtieth  and  Rameses'  sixty- 
seventh  year  are  mentioned  upon  the  monuments,* 
which  also  tell  us  that  Rameses  was  ten  years  old  when 
he  was  associated.  These  are  all  the  trustworthy  data ;  * 
and  it  results  from  them  that  the  probable  period 
occupied  by  the  two  reigns  was  about  eighty  years ; 
Seti  reigning  twelve  years  alone,  and  an  unknown 
number,  not  less  than  eighteen,  in  conjunction  with 


*  An  inscription  quoted  bv 
Brugsch  (History  of  Effyptf  \o\.  ii. 
p.  24)  pays :  *  Thoii  wast  raised  to 
De  a  governor  of  this  land  when 
thou  wast  a  youth,  and  countedst 
ten  full  years.  But  Brugsch  him- 
self thinks  that  ^  when  Rameses  II. 
ascended  the  throne  be  may  haye 
been  about  twelve  years  old,  or  a 
little  more  *  (ibid.  p.  26). 

'  At  first,  Kameses  says,  he  was 
'  left  in  the  house  of  the  women  and 


early  as  possible.  If  he  married 
Tuaa  soon  after  his  accession,  and 
she  bore  him  Rameses  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year,  he  may 
have  associated  that  prince  as  early 
as  his  eleventh  year. 

*  Lenormant,  Manuel  dHistoir^ 
Ancienney  vol.  i.  p.  402 ;  Brugsch, 
History  of  Egypt y  vol.  ii.  p.  16; 
Birch,  Ancient  Egypt y  p.  12d. 

^  Manetho's  statements  that  Seti 
reigned  tifty-one  or  fifty-Hve  years 


of  the  royal  concubines,  after  the  !  (ap.  Syncell.  Chronograph,  pp.  72, 
manner  ofthf*  damsels  of  the  palace.*  j  B;  73,  b),  and  Rameees  II.  sixty - 
(Brujfsch,   History   of  Egypt,  vol.  !  one  or  sixty -six  years  (ibid.),  have 


ii.  p.  24.)     But  it  was  not  long  ere 
important  functions  were  a.<«igued 
him.     (See  next  page,  note  '*). 
'He  would  no  doubt  do  so  as 


but  little  weight  He  may,  how- 
ever, have  been  rightly  informed 
with  regard  to  Rameses. 
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Barneses,  while  the  latter  reigned  as  sole  monarch  for 
a  long  term  of  years  after  his  father's  death. 

The  full  title  under  which  the  son  and  succes^'or 
of  Seti  I.  designated  himself  upon  his  monuments 
was    Ra-user-ma     Sotep  en-ra     Eamessu-Meriamen,^ 

7^ 


nite  and  complicated  had  by  this  time  become  the  royal 
designation.  Succeeding  to  the  throne,  in  a  certain 
sense,  at  the  age  of  ten,  he  became  early  accustomed  to 
command,  took  part  in  the  bitsiness  of  the  state,  had  a 
body-guard  under  his  orders,  and  directed  the  construc- 
tion of  important  buildings.*  As  his  father  grew  old 
and  infirm,  the  conduct  of  affairs  passed  more  find 
more  into  his  hands,  until  at  last — probably  when  he 
was  about  twenty-eight  years  old — he  entered  upon 
the  full  sovereiirnty. 

The  greater  son  of  a  great  father,  Bameses  II.  is  of 
all  the  Egyptian  kings  the  one  whose  fame  has  extended 
itself  the  most  widely,  and  whose  actions  have  received 
the  largest  amount  of  attention.  This  has  arisen,  in  part, 
from  the  enormous  number  and  striking  character  of 
his  monuments ;  in  part,  from  the  favour  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  Egyptian  priests  and  the  exagirerated 
representations  which  they  gave  of  his  warlike  achieve- 
ments.®  In  reality,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  shown 
any  remarkable  military  genius,  or  to  have  effected  any 
important  conquests.     One  great  war  occupied  him  for 

*  See  Chaban,  Recherche^,  «fcc., 
p.  70 ;  and  compare  Lepfvus,  Kd- 
mffsbuch,  Taf.  xxxi.  No.  420.  The 
names  were  spelt  in  a  vaat  variety 
of  ways,  as  niav  be  seen  in  the 
last-quoted  worlc,  Tafeln  xxxii. 
and  xxxiii. 

^  See  Brugsch,  History  of  JSffyjft, 


vol.  ii.  p.  24. 

'  In  proof  of  thi«,  see  especially 
Tacit.  An.  ii.  60.  The  entire  periei? 
of  conquests  a^^igned  commonly  to 
the  mythic  Sesosiris  wei-e  attributed 
to  liamesea  by  the  informants  of 
Germanic  us. 
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many  years ;  and,  though  in  the  course  of  it  lie  no 
doubt  performed  several  brilliant  exploits,  yet  the  final 
result  was  one  of  which  E<zypt  had  no  cause  to  boast. 
The  empire  attacked  stood  firm,  and  the  war  was 
concluded  by  a  treaty,  of  which  the  {rreat  principle  is 
the  exact  equality  and  ])erfectly  corres[K)ndent  ol)li{j;a- 
tions  of  the  two  contracting  powers.^  The  other  wars 
which  occasionally  occupied  him  were  trivial,  and  there 
is  no  evidenc'e  that  even  they  brought  any  accession  of 
territorv'  to  Egypt.  Indeed,  it  would  almost  seem  that 
his  object  in  making  war  was  rather  to  obtain  captives 
than  to  extend  his  dominions,  his  predominant  desire 
being  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  builder,  and  the  ser- 
vices of  vast  b(xlies  of  foreign  labourers  being  necessary 
to  carry  out  his  numerous  and  gigantic  projects.* 

The  first  campaigns  of  lljmieses  II.  were  directed 
against  the  negroes  and  Ethiopians.'  One  writer  *  tells 
us  that  he  *  pushed  his  arms  much  further  into  Up|)er 
Ethiopia  and  the  Soudan  than  any  of  his  |)redecessors ; ' 
but  proof  of  this  sui)erior  energ)-  is  scarcely  forthcoming, 
and  on  the  whole  it  would  seem  that  the  southern  ex|)e- 
ditions  of  the  son  of^^eti  were  rather  nz/ias,  resulting  in 
the  capture  of  lar^e  numbers  of  the  unfortunate  blacks, 
than  real  military  o]>erations.^  IJesides  slaves,  tribute 
and  plunder  were  no  doubt  obtained  in  large  quantities ; 
and  Eg}'pt  was  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  Ethiopia, 
which  iiicludeil  gold,  ivory,  ebony,  fruits  of  various 
kinds,  leopard's  skins,  lions,  panthers,  gazelles  and 
other  antelopes,  giraffes,  and  ostriches.* 

Soon  afterwards  cMVurred  the  first  Svrian  war  of 

*  Sot  Mow,  p.  310.  dUu*,  vol.  ii.  p.  Dli*.  I'nd  wi. 

■  Hniirvh,  liulvry  */  Ju^pt,  xo\.        *  ]irii>r»t'h,  I/isfurifof  Kt/y/tt,  vol. 

S.  pp.  iui)-i.  ii.  p.  ra. 

"  Birvh,  ylnrftrn/ A|9y;i/,  p.  \UK  *  Iliid.   p.  77.     roiu|>artt   Ilirch, 

*  WUkimoD  in  the  AuUior*ii  ZIrfv-    Ancient  E^pf,  p.  1:^0. 
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Barneses.  The  details  of  this  campaign  are  wanting, 
but  a  rock- tablet  at  the  Xahr-el-Kelb,  set  up  in  his 
second  year,^  indicates  his  personal  presence  on  the 
occasion,  and  was  erectird  as  a  token  of  victory.  Three 
years  later  took  place  the  second  invasion.  Ehitasir, 
the  son  of  Marasar,  and  grandson  of  Saplel,  the  adver- 
sary of  Eameses  I.,  was  now  probably  at  the  head  of  the 
Hittites,*  and  had  succeeded  in  effecting  a  league  of 
the  Western  Asiatic  nations  against  Egypt,  which 
threatened  serious  consequences.  Already  had  Seti, 
alarmed  at  the  menacing  combination,  commenced  a 
defensive  work  upon  his  eastern  frontier,'  probably 
not  long  before  his  decease.  Eameses,  with  the  ardour 
and  audacity  of  youth,  preferring  attack  to  defence,  in 
the  fifth  year  of  his  sole  reign  *  collected  a  vast  army, 
and  quitting  Egypt  marched  '  by  the  path  of  the  desert 
along  the  roads  of  the  north.' ^  Khitasir,  aware  of  his 
movements,  summoned  his  allies  to  his  aid — the  peoples 
of  Naharain,  Khirabu,  Carchemish,  the  Maasu,  Airatu, 
Patasu,  Kati,  Leka  (Lycians  ?),  and  others  ^ — and  took 
up  a  }X)sition  near  Kadesh,  his  capital  city,  which  was 
situated  on  an  island  iu  the  Orontes.^  The  host  was 
so  numerous  that  it  is  said  :  '  Their  number  was  end- 
less ;  nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  before ;  they 
covered  the   mountains   and    the   valleys   like   grass- 

*  Bruffscb,  Jlisfjjiy  of  Eg^jpt^  \  as  priven  by  Dr.  Bnur?cb  (Hitdory 
vol.  ii.  p.  03,  l8t  ed.  j  of  Egypt ^  vol.  ii.  p.  54  Ist  ed.). 

'  See  Records  of  the  Past^  vol.  iv.  i  *  Revoidft  of  the  Past,  vol.  ii.  p. 
p.  28.  Kameses  does  not  jrive  the  I  HO.  The  Ma&Ku  are  tlioiijrht  to  be 
iianiM  of  his  adversarv'  in  the  great  '  the  people  of  the  Mons  Masius,  the 
Ilittitewar;  and  it  in  pos^'ible  that  Airatu  those  of  Aradiis;  the  Pa- 
Khitanir  had  not  yet  ascended  the  ;  tasu  may  perhaps  be  the  Assyrian 
throne.  Patena;  the  Lena  are  thoujrht  by 

'  UiTchf  Anrievt  Ef/ypt,  ji.  12^}.       Dr.   Brujrsch   to   be    the    Lycians. 

*  Tbid.  p.  120.  Compare  Bruprsch,  I  Khirabu  is  probably  Ilelbon  or 
History  of  Eyyptf  vol.   ii.   p.  50,    Chalybon,    the    ancient    name    of 


1st  ed. 
*  See  the   *Poem  of  Pentaour/ 


Aleppo. 

'  JSee  above,  p.  228. 
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hoppers  for  their  number.'  ^  Kliitasir,  liowever,  was 
unwillin*;  {o  trust  to  mere  numl)ers,  and  formed  a 
scheme  for  deceiving  Rameses  as  to  the  disposition  of 
his  trooi>9,  and  so  bringing  him  into  difliculties.  He 
sent  out  spies,*  who  pretended  to  l)e  deserters  from  his 
army,  and  instructed  them  to  say,  if  they  were  ques- 
tioiieiK  that  he  had  broken  up  from  Kadesh  on  liearing 
of  the  KgyjJtian  advance,  and  had  marclied  away  to 
Khirabu  (Aleppo),  wliich  lay  far  to  the  north.  The 
spies  fulfillefl  their  mission,  but  on  being  examined  by 
scourging  they  failed  in  fortitude,  and  confessed  the 
truth — that  Khita.«ir,  instead  of  having  withdrawn 
to  Khind)U,  was  lying  in  wait  to  the  north-west  of 
Kade:»h,  hoping  to  fall  unexpectedly  on  the  ilaiik  of  the 
Egyptians,  if  they  believed  the  spies'  tide  and  hurried 
forward  on  the  line  of  his  supposeil  retreat.  Foiled  in 
his  crafty  scheme,  Khitasir  coulrl  do  nothing  but  quit 
his  ambush  and  march  o|K*nly  against  the  Egyptians, 
with  his  trooj)s  marshalled  in  exact  and  orderly 
axrav,  the  Ilittite  «*]iariots  in  front  with  their  lines 
carefully  dressed,  and  the  auxiliaries  and  irrejrulars 
on  the  fl.inks  and  rear.'  IJamest^s  had  divided  his 
host  into  four  j)ortions.*  He  himself,  with  the  brigath* 
of  Arnnum,  man*hed  down  the  left  bank  of  the  liver, 
while  two  brigades,  those  of  Phtliah  and  K:u  ])ro- 
ceeded  ahuig  the  riglit  Imnk,  tlie  ilivision  of  Tlitliah  in 
the  centre,  that  of  Ka  .^ome  wav  to  iheea.^twaid.'*    T\\v 

*  S«e  th^   *  r«»»'in   iif  IVntsiiiir'        *  lii^ttnin  of  the  J'nut,  vol.  it.  p. 

(Hruanrh,  IIuti»ry  of  Kj/y/^,  l.s.c. )  <W,  II.  lU 1 1 . 

'  Tin-  i»ti»rT  ni  th»'  H|iif«  iii  t'lld        *  IiniirM*h.  //I'V.  of  Ftyt^f,  vul.  ii. 

IB  ftD   inM*ripti<iii    r»*i>«'at4Hl  .•M'vttrnl  p.  Ti/i,  I-t  <•.!.     hi    (ie<4'!i!iii:/   thi* 

tyntm  un  the*  walli*  n\  the  tiMiipli*  nf  '  liattl**  •>>'  Kaili">h,*  I  have  thrtii^'h- 

^bifjrip.    aiid    tniiukUtvil    by    Ur,  nut  f<'ll>-wiil    thin  authoritv.     I>r. 

^^^^tr^th,  liiM'iry  of /•^j/yjtt,  \o\.  ii.  Itirch  t.*kfH   a    •miiiMwh.it   ditTrrfnt 

FP"  ^Vl  :».  Im!  6il.  ii»-w  i.f  till*   i'nkni;:«*iiii'iit    {Am-inU 

*    Ibid.  p.  47.  Kyyye,  pp.  120  Ij. 
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position  of  the  brigade  of  Set  is  not  distinctly  marked. 
It  may  have  started  for  KMrabu  before  the  &1^^  of 
the  spies'  tale  was  detected,  or  it  may  have  acted  as  a 
rearguard  to  the  whole  army,  and  have  been  posted  at 
some  distance  behind  the  other  corps.     At  any  rate,  it 
took  no  part  in  the  battle.     Khitasir  commenced  the 
fight  by  a  flank  movement  to  the  left,  which  enabled 
him  to  fell  on  the  brigade  of  Ba  as  it  was  upon  its 
march,  alone  and  unsupported ;  his  attack  was  unex- 
pected and  was  irresistible ;  ^  foot  and  horse  gave  way 
before  him ; '  ^  the  division  was  utterly  routed,  and 
either  driven  fix)m  the  field  or  cut  to  pieces.     Intelli- 
gence of  the  complete  defeat  of  his  right  wing  having 
been  received  by  Bameses,  who  had  now  reached  the 
position  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  day  by 
Khitasir,  he  set  his  brigade  in  motion,  at  right  angles 
to  their  previous  coiu-se,  eastward ;  but  before  he  could 
reach  the  Orontes,  the  enemy,  who  must  have  crossed 
the  river,  were  upon  him,  and  the  two  hosts  charged 
each  other  at  full  speed  with  desperate  courage.     The 
chariot  of  Barneses,  skilfully  guided  by  his  squire, 
Menna,  seems  to  have  broken  through  the  front  line  of 
the  Ilittite  chariot  force  ;  but  his  brethren  in  arms  were 
less  fortunate ;   and  Barneses  found  himself  separated 
from  his  army,  behind  the  front  line  and  confronted  by 
the  second  line  of  the  hostile  chariots,  in  a  position  of 
the  greatest  possible  danger.*     Then  began  that  Ho- 
meric combat,  which  the  Egyptians  were  never  tired 
of  celebrating,  between  a  single  warrior  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  host  of  the  Hittites,  reckoned  at  2,500 


'  IUccrd$  of  the  Past,  voL  ii.  p. 
68, 1.  4. 

*  This  aeemt  to  me  the  only 
TeMODaUe  •coount  of  the  podtkm 


io  which  Rameaes  found  himself; 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  Pen- 
taour*s  narratiTe  is  here  Tery  haxj. 
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• 

chariots,  on  the  other,  in  which  Barneses,  like  Diomed 
or  Achilles,  carried  death  and  destruction  whithersoever 
he  turned  himself.  *I  became  like  the  god  Mentu,* 
he  is  made  to  say ;  *  I  hurled  the  dart  with  my  right 
hand  ;  I  fought  with  my  led  hand ;  I  was  like  Baal  in 
his  time  before  their  sight ;  I  had  come  upon  2,500 
pairs  of  horses  ;  I  was  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  but  they 
were  dashed  in  pieces  before  my  steeds.  Not  one  of 
them  raised  his  hand  to  fight;  their  courage  was 
sunken  in  their  breasts ;  their  limbs  gave  way,  they 
could  not  hurl  the  dart,  nor  had  they  strength  to 
thrust  with  the  spear.  I  made  them  £Edl  into  the 
waters  like  crocodiles ;  they  tumbled  down  on  their 
faces  one  after  another.  I  killed  them  at  my  pleasure, 
so  that  not  one  looked  back  behind  him,  nor  did  any 
turn  round.  Each  fell,  and  none  raised  himself  up 
again/  ^ 

The  temporary  isolation  of  Eameses,  which  is  the 
gist  of  the  heroic  poem  of  Pentaour,  and  which  the 
king  himself  recorded  over  and  over  again  upon  the 
walls  of  his  maji^nificent  shrines,*  must  no  doubt  be 
r^arded  as  a  fact ;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  have  con- 
tinued for  more  than  a  few  minutes.  When  his  com- 
panions found  that  he  was  lost  to  their  sight,  they 
would  have  made  the  most  frantic  efforts  to  recover 
him,  dead  or  alive  ;  and  if  his  own  i)rowess  at  all  re- 
sembled the  description  given  of  it,  the  Hittites  must 
have  been  speedily  thrown  into  such  confusion  that  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  the  Egyptians  to  come  to  his 
aid.  Chariot,  no  doubt,  quickly  followed  chariot  through 
the  front  hne  of  the  Hittite  force  ;  the  second  line  was 


'  Brugach,    History    of  Egypt,  .  AnciefmB,  toI.  L  p.  411;    BruffBch, 
Tol.  iL  p.  67y  Iflt  ed.  {  History  of  Effypt,  toI.  iL  p.  45^  Ist 

•  Lenonnant,  Mcmuel  tTHistoirs    ^^Jr6%^/fy^  JCm^^i^u^,  ^^^j^ 

X  2  ^^/fa^vJvU. 
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engaged  and  defeated ;  soon  the  confusion  became 
general.  A  headlong  flight  carried  the  entire  host  to 
the  banks  of  the  Orontcs,  into  which  some  precipitated 
themselves,  while  others  were  forced  into  the  water  by 
their  pursuers.  The  king  of  Khirabu  was  among  the 
latter,  and  was  with  difficulty  drawn  out  by  his  friends, 
exhausted  and  half  dead,  when  he  reached  the  east- 
em  shore.^  But  the  great  bulk  of  the  Hittite  army 
peri**hed,  either  in  the  battle  or  in  the  river.  Among 
the  kiUed  and  wounded  were  Grrabatusa,  the  charioteer 
of  Khitasir,  Tarakennas,  the  commander  of  the  cavalry, 
Babsuna,  another  general,  Khirapusar,  a  royal  secre- 
tary, and  Matsurama,  a  brother  of  the  Hittite  king.* 

On  the  day  which  foUowed  the  battle  Khitasir 
sent  a  humble  embassy  to  the  camp  of  his  adversary  to 
implore  for  j^eace.*  His  messenger  was  received  with 
favour.  Though  it  does  not  appear  that  any  formal 
treaty  was  made,  or  any  definite  engagements  entered 
into  by  the  Hittite  leader,  yet  Eameses  consented  not 
to  press  upon  the  vanquished  monarch,  but  to  with- 
draw his  army  and  return  to  Egypt.  It  is  possible 
tliat  his  victory  liad  cost  him  dear,  and  that,  until  he 
liad  levied  a  new  force,  he  was  in  no  condition  to  ven- 
ture further  from  his  resources  or  to  affront  new  perils. 

The  Syrian  expeditions  of  Barneses  II.  did  not 
terminate  with  the  battle  of  Kadesh,  or  with  his  fifth 
year.  On  the  contraiy,  they  continued  certainly  till 
Ills   eighth   year,*  and   i)Ossibly  till   his   twenty-first, 


*  See  the  Denhndlerj  pt.  iii.  pU. 
104  i  and  105.  Comimre  Brujrsch, 
Jlt'jitojy  of  Egypt  J  vol.   ii.  p.  48,  Ist 

Hi. 

'  liircli,  Ancient  Eyy}it^  p.  121. 

^  See  the  *  Poem  of  Pentaour ' 
in  Bnip»cb'8  Iliatory^  vol.  ii.  pp. 
00-1,    l8t  ed.    Accordiug  to  tliiB 


writer,  there  was  a  shoit  renewal  of 
the  battle  on  the  morrow,  or  rather 
a  continuation  of  the  butchery,  after 
which  Khitasir,  at  the  request  uf 
hia  troops,  sent  the  embaj<8v. 

*  BrugBch,  Jligtory  of  Egypt, 
vol.  ii.  p.  04,  Ist  ed. ;  Birch,  Ancient 
Egypt,  ^,  122. 
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when  a  formal  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with  the 
Hittites.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  during 
this  period  he  carried  his  arms  into  Asia,  or  what 
extt^nt  of  territory  he  traversed  with  his  armies.  We 
have  no  distinct  evidence  of  any  expeditions  having 
{lenetrated  further  at  this  time  than  Northern  Palestine,' 
unless  it  be  on  one  occasion,  when  '  Tunep  in  the  land 
of  Nahara'in/  was  attacked  and  taken.-  But  the  repu- 
tation which  Ilameses  left  behind  him  of  a  warrior 
king,'  the  title  of  A-nekhtu  or  *  Conqueror '  which  lie 
bore,*  and  the  g^Mieral  claims  to  victory  and  success 
contained  in  his  inscriptions,  arc  thought  to  imply 
that  tlie  limits  of  the  Egyptian  power  established  by 
Thothuies  III.  were  still  in  a  certiiin  sense  maintained 
and  vindiaited  during  his  reign,*^  Mesopotamia  still 
paying  tribute,  and  receiving  Egyptian  residents,  if  not 
even  Egyptian  garrisons,  and  the  chiefs  even  of  such  a 
distant  place  as  Singara  l)eing  still  content  to  be  re- 
garded its  Egyptian  subjcM-ts.^  I3ut,  whatever  vestige^ 
remaincil  of  the  old  period  of  glory  and  dominion,  it 
cannot  lie  seriously  doubted  that  the  real  power  of 
Eg}"pt  had  now  considerably  declined  ;'  '  the  bonds  <»r 
subjection  were  much  less  strict  than  uniler  Thothnus 
III.;  prudential  motives  con>trained  the  Egyptians  to 
be  Ojntent  with  very  unich  less — with  such  acknow- 


'  Tb**  jthkceB  at1ark<^  and  titki-n  ^  lif'nonnnnt,  Mann*^  trilijifoin 
in  the  ei/bth  \**iiT  are  Sbalaiua  Anrtrnnf,  vnl.  i.  p.  4lM. 
(. Salem  in  the  Junlan  \allf\  ),  Tapiir  '  BriiirHch.  IIi*t»rii of  Kt/tf/tf,  ml. 
([I»bir  At  tb«ffMit(if  Miiunt  TaUir),  ii.  ii.  <'i.'),  Ut  *'il.  Tli»  tnit^  iflfntiti- 
Mftimm.or  Mnnmi,  iWth-anath.  »V'C.  ration  nf  SiM}.''Hni  i<*  Mtill  iinrertaiii. 
Anealtiu  n*volt«-«l,  ami  wuj*  it- takt*ii  I  lia%'**  !*iii)]ni«4<i1  it  t«i  )h*  S'iikan*1i, 
about  thi*  Mine  time.  I  iwmth  of  Ki)i\lon  (oiipra.  p.  l^irn; 

*  ]lriurM*h.     IltMtn/y   of    Ktjifftt,  |  hut  it  mntf  bi'  th**  UKiiifru  Sin  jar. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  (^(-4,  Ut  f«i.  I  I  think  t}i«rp  ran  he  no  diniht  tliHt 

*  Ta''it.  Ann.  ii.  <M).  ,  it  wa^  in  .MfM)|Mitaniia. 

*  Ilnignrh.     IliMory    of    Ktj^jit,  ^       '  Jtin'U,  .-f/tuVn/  /.j/y;»/.  p.  lL*!l. 
Tol.  ii.  p-  'Uf  I^t  ctl. 
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ledgments  as  satisfied  their  vanity  rather  than  with  the 
exercise  of  a  real  power/  ^ 

The  treaty  concluded  with  the  Hittites  is  a  strong 
indication  of  the  changed  circumstances  of  Egypt,  and 
her  inability  to  maintain  the  dominant  position  which 
she  had  reached  under  Thothmes.  It  was,  as  already 
observed,*  based  upon  the  principle  of  an  exact  equality 
between  the  two  high  contracting  powers,  Khitasir 
was  termed  *  the  great  king  of  Khita,  the  powerful,' 
Sameses  *the  great  ruler  of  Egypt,  the  powerful/ 
The  genealogy  of  each  was  reckoned  back  to  his  grand- 
father. Both  parties  engaged  reciprocally  for  their 
sons  and  their  sons'  sons.  Friendship  was  pledged  by 
the  following  formula — ^  He  shall  be  my  ally  ;  he  shall 
be  my  friend ;  I  will  be  his  ally ;  I  will  be  his  friend 
for  ever.'  The  stipulations  of  the  alliance  were  through- 
out mutual.  The  king  of  the  Khita  engaged  under  no 
circumstances  to  invade  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the 
king  of  Egypt  engaged  under  no  circumstances  to 
invade  the  land  of  the  Khita.  Each  bound  himself,  if 
the  other  were  attacked,  either  to  come  in  person,  or 
to  send  his  forces,  to  the  others  assistance.  Each 
pledged  himself  to  the  extradition  both  of  criminals 
fleeing  from  justice,  and  of  any  other  subjects  wishing 
to  transfer  their  allegiance.  Each  at  the  same  time 
stipulated  for  an  amnesty  of  offences  in  case  of  all  per- 
sons thus  surrendered.  The  treaty  was  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  gods  of  the  two  countries,  who 
were  invoked  respectively  to  protect  obser\'ers  and 
punish  infringers  of  it.' 


*  Ijenormant,  l.s.c. 
^  Supra,  p.  303. 

■*  For  a  condensed  account  of  the 
treaty,  see  Records  of  the  Pastf  vol. 


IV.  pp.  27-32.  The  full  text  w 
given  Dy  Brugsch,  Hifiory  of  Egypt  y 
vol.  ii.  pp.  08-74,  lat  ed.  It  is  a 
mistakei  however,  of  this  writer  to 
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It  is  evident  that  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Hit- 
tite  power  and  the  engagements  to  respect  its  territorial 
limits  and  defend  it  against  foreign  attack  constituted 
an  effectual  bar  to  the  extension  of  Egyptian  influence 
in  Asia,  and  very  nearly  cut  ]B^ypt  off  from  her  pos- 
sessions on  and  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Little  more 
than  a  nominal  subjection  of  dependencies  so  remote 
could  remain,  when  almost  the  whole  of  the  inter- 
mediate country  ^  was  relinquished  to  a  rival  power. 
The  Hittite  empire  must  at  this  time  have  presented 
itself  to  the  Mesopotamian  and  Syrian  nations  as  that 
which  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  which  policy  required 
them  to  court.  Egypt's  day  must  have  appeared  to  be 
past,  and  the  smaller  states  of  Western  Asia  must 
have  b^un  to  gravitate  to  the  new  centre. 

A  conspicuous  evidence  of  the  altered  condition  of 
things,  strongly  indicative  of  the  great  advance  of  the 
Hittite  power,  was  the  marriage  of  Bameses,  in  the 
thirty-fourth  year  of  his  sole  reign,  to  the  daughter  of 
Khitasir,  and  her  proclamation  as  queen  consort  by 
the  name,  which   she    must    have    newly    taken,   of 
Ur-maa-nefru-ra.     *  The  prince  of  Khita,  clad  in  the 
dress  of  his  country,  himself  conducted  the  bride  to 
the  palace   of  his  son-in-law,*  *  and,   after  receiving 
hospitable  entertainment,  returned  to  his  own   land. 
It  would  seem  that  the  princess  had  captivated  the 
heart  of  the  susceptible  monarch  by  her  remarkable 
beauty  on  an  occasion  when  she  had  come  forward  in 
her  own  country  to  plead  the  cause  of  some  captives 


call  the  treaty  an  'ofemive  and 
defensiTe  alliance/  since  union  for 
offensive  purposes  is  certainly  not 
contemplated. 

^  The    geographical  position  of 
the  Ilittite  country  cut  off  Egypt 


from  Mesopotamia,  unless  by  the 
line  of  Damascus  and  Tadmor, 
which  is  only  fitted  to  be  a  carayan 
route. 

'  BrugschyBidory  o/^^ypt,r6L 
ii.  p.  76,  1st  ed. 
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whom  he  was  inclined  to  treat  harshly.  *  She  stood  for- 
ward at  their  head,  to  soften  the  heart  of  King  Barneses 
— a  great  inconceivable  wonder — not  knowing  the 
impression  which  her  beauty  made  upon  him.'  ^  The 
fascination  of  unconscious  loveliness  is  always  great ; 
and  Barneses  was  apparently  induced  to  seek  the  hand 
of  the  Hittite  princess  by  the  feelings  which  were  caUed 
forth  on  this  occasion. 

Besides  his  great  Asiatic  war,  to  which  the  Hittite 
treaty  put  a  happy  termination,  Bameses  conducted  a 
certain  number  of  campaigns  in  the  south  and  in  the 
east  In  the  south  he  had  for  enemies  the  Cushites 
and  the  negroes,  in  the  west  the  Tahennu  and  the 
Mashuash  or  Maxyes.^  In  both  quarters  he  claims 
successes ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very 
decisive.  In  Northern  Africa  the  power  of  the  Maxyes 
was  certainly  not  broken,  for  we  shall  find  them  in  the 
ensuing  reign  taking  the  oflfensive  and  invading  Egypt 
in  force ;  •  and  on  the  Upper  Nile  only  small  and  insig- 
nificant tribe*— the  Auntom,  the  Hebuu,  the  Tenfu, 
the  Temuu,  and  the  Hetau  * — were  subjugated.  The 
boundaries  of  E^ypt  received  no  important  enlarge- 
ment in  either  quarter,  nor  were  her  Asiatic  losses 
compensated  for  by  African  gains. 

One,  and  perhaps  the  main,  result  of  all  the  mili- 
tary operations  in  which  Bameses  11.  employed  himself 
for  so  many  years,  was  the  acquisition  of  many  thou- 
sands of  captives,  some  Asiatic,  some  African — swart 
negroes  from  the  Soudan,  Ethiopians  of  equal  blackness 
but  of  a  higher  type,  blue-eyed  fair-haired  Marmarida^, 


*  See  the  inscription  given  by 
Bruprsch  (History  of  Egypt ^  toI.  ii. 
p.  8i8,  Ifit  ed.). 

'  On  this  people,  see  Ilerod.  iv. 
191  \  and  compare  Uecat.  Fr.  d04| 


and  Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc. 

»  Infra,  pp.  329-^83. 

*  Bnigsch,  History  of  Egypt,  vol. 
ii.  p.  78,  Ist  ed. 
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light-red  beardless  Ehita,  lithe  Arabs,  hcavily-framcd 
Kuten  with  black  beards  and  features  of  a  Jewish  cast,^ 
Kharu,  Leka,  Nahiri,  Maxyes — carried  oflf  from  their 
homes  by  the  grasping  conqueror,  whose  wars  were 
undertaken  as  much  with  the  object  of  making  prisoners 

from  any  higher  consideration.  During  his  early 
Asia  furnished  the  bulk  of  these  unfortunates. 
Later,  when  his  Asiatic  wars  were  terminated — if  we 
may  trust  M.  Lenormant — *  man-hunts  were  organised 
upon  a  monstrous  scale  throughout  the  whole  country 
of  the  Soudan,  a  scale  quite  unknown  at  any  former 
period.  The  aim  was  no  longer,  as  under  the  Thoth- 
and  the  Amenhoteps,  to  extend  on  this  side  the 
of  the  Eg}^tian  empire,  so  as  to  absorb  the 
countries  which  furnished  ivory  and  gold  dust.  The 
principal  or  (so  to  speak)  sole  object  was  to  obtain 
daves.  Nearly  every  year  there  were  great  razzias, 
which  started  from  Ethiopia,  and  returned  dragging 
after  them  thousands  of  captive  blacks  of  all  ages  and 
both  sexes,  laden  with  chains.  And  the  principal  epi- 
sodes of  these  negro-hunts  were  sculptured  upon  the 
walls  of  temples  as  glorious  exploits  ! '  ^ 

In  connection  with  this  constant  introduction  of 
laige  bodies  of  foreigners  into  Egypt,  Kamcses  devised 
or  adopted  the  plan,*  so  familiar  to  Asiatic  conquerors 
in  later  times,  of  transporting  his  prisoners  enormous 
distances,  and  settling  them  in  those  ]K)rtions  of  his 
empire  which  were  most  remote  from  tlieir  original 
abodes.     Whole  tribes  of  negroes  were  removed  from 


I  See  the  froDtiJipiece  to  DrugBch's 
JSfSif«ry,  Tol.  i.,  Ist  ed.,  whi're  thii 
of  eouDtcnaactf  t«  ^-ery  notice- 
to. 

*  LenoriDAOt,  Manuel  tTIIiilvirf 
>,  VOL  L  pp.  4:jS^ 


'  Iienormaiit  says  (Lii.c.)  that  h« 
was  the  tirnt  to  iiitrudiice  the  sys- 
tem ;  but  I  have  already  ^hown 
reason  fur  thinking  that  he  wa<« 
anticipated  in  the  adoption  of  it  by 
his  prandfatber  (supra,  p.  ^6.) 
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the  Soudan  into  Asia;  Libyans  and  Asiatics  were 
planted  upon  the  Upper  Nile.^  Hight  and  escape 
became  in  this  way  impossible,  and  even  the  yearning 
after  a  lost  home  tended,  in  course  of  time,  to  die  away 
through  the  well-known  inclination  of  the  human  mind 
to  accept  the  inevitable. 

It  was,  of  course,  in  connection  with  his  passion  for 
*  great  works  '  that  Eameses  desired  and  obtained  this 
vast  addition  to  the  store  of  '  naked  human  strength,'  ^ 
which  on  his  accession  he  inherited  from  his  progeni- 
tors. In  the  earlier  times  the  kings  had  employed  the  i 
great  mass  of  their  subjects  in  those  vast  constructions 
by  which  they  had  striven  to  immortalise  their  names.' 
But  with  the  growth  of  civilisation  new  ideas  had 
sprung  up.  Some  regard  had  come  to  be  had  for  the 
feelings  and  the  wishes  of  the  lower  orders ;  *  and  if 
the  incubus  of  forced  labour  still  legally  lay  upon 
them,^  practically  it  was  now  wellnigh  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  no  longer  an  actual  grievance.  Slaves,  cap- 
tives, and  subject  races,  not  of  Egyptian  blood,  were,  at 
this  period,  the  material  to  which  kings  bent  upon 
raising  great  works  looked  for  the  execution  of  their 
grand  projects.  Of  subject  races  there  seem  to  have 
been  several  in  Egypt  under  Barneses,  the  principal 
being  the  Sharuten  or  Shardana,  the  Apuiriu  or  Aperu, 
and  the  Hebrews.  Of  these,  the  Shardana  were  em- 
ployed principally  as  auxiliary  troops,®  while  the  other 
two — if  they  were  really  distinct  ^ — formed  the  main 


*  Brugsch,  History  of  Egypt.,  vol. 
ii.  p.  100,  Ist  ed. ;  Birch|  Ancient 
Egypt,  p.  124. 

•  *  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  oh. 
zix.  (vol.  ii.  p.  475 ;  edit,  of  1862). 
'  Supra,  p.  51. 

*  See  Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  ii. 
pp.   11-12;    and  compare   above, 


pp.  146-7. 

*  As  would  appear  by  the  letter 
of  Ameoeman  to  Pentaour,  quoted 
above  (vol.  i.  p.  480). 

•  Transactions  of  Society  of  Bibl, 
ArcfuBology,  vol.  i.  pp.  867,  369, 
and  367. 

7  This  is  a  point  on  which  much 
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sources  fix)m  which  forced  labour  was  drawn  by  the 
monarchs.^  We  know  that  the  Hebrews  at  the  time 
of  the  Exodus  numbered  600,000  adult  males  ;  ^  the 
Apuiriu,  if  a  distinct  race,  may  have  been  not  much 
less  numerous;  and  it  is  a  not  unreasonable  con- 
jecture,' that  in  the  time  of  Rameses  II.  the  subject 
races  and  newly  made  captives  tofrether  amounted 
to  a  full  third  of  the  population.  Thus  the  Pharaoh 
liad  an  abundant  stock  of  raw  material  on  which  to 
draw,  without  putting  any  pressure  on  his  native  sub- 
jectjs,  or  even  seriously  aflecting  the  general  labour- 
market. 

The  great  works  of  Rimeses  Meriamen  may  be 
divided  under  the  two  heads  of  works  of  utility  and  of 
ornament.  To  the  former  class  belong  his  '  Great 
Wall,'  his  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  and 
his  numerous  cities ;  to  the  latter,  his  temples,  his  co- 
lossal statues,  his  obelisks,  and  his  tomb.  The  Great 
Wall,  commenced  by  his  father,  Seti,*  extended  from 
Pelu^ium  to  Ileliopolis,^  a  direct  disUmce  of  ninety 
milcft,  and  was  strengthened  at  intervals  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  fortresses  u[)on  its  line,  the '  treasure  cities,' 
or  *  store  cities,'  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Exodus  as 
built  by  the  oppressed  Israelites,  being,  as  is  genenilly 
thought,^  among  their  number.  The  construction  of 
this  work  is  a  strong  indication  of  the  decline  in  her 


ha*  htrn  writt*-n.     M.  (^halws  iv-  tmrv  opinion.     Dr.  liirrh  tlin»wi«  a 

ir^nU  the  identity    uf  the*  Ap(*ru  doubt  on  the  ideutitiratinn  (.inriif^/ 

with  the  HfbrewH  m  cnrtAiu  ( J/«^-  J'^^f'^i  P-  1-^)- 

immff9  KgyiMologiquf9,   ii.    p.   14>t;  '  Hni^ch,  Jiistttry  of  Ei^ypt,  vol. 

JtgrA^rrMeM  pour  aerrir  d   fAiatoirtf  ii.  p.  HS,  Int  tnl. ;  Kx.  i.  11-14. 

^  im  \Ufw  Dmutie,  pp.  m-M,) ;  ^  Kx,  xii.  117. 

Dr.  Bniirwh  {liuit.  ofEffyvf,  mA,  ii.  •  ]iniir*ch.  Jiu>t"ry  o/Egypi^  vol. 

pp.  ]2^M,  lilt  k1.),  I>r.  KiMiiiluhr  ii.  p.  ICN),  Ut  (h1. 

(  7V<nu«v/KifM   of  Sucitty   of  Jiihl,  ♦  S**©  iibo\c,  p.  .'W^U. 

^rrk^idogii,  Tnf.   i.  up.  :i(iO-7),And  *  nin'h.  Anrtrnt  JCyyftf,  p.  \'2!i. 

M'  MMpeni  an*  uf  toe  directly  cx>a-  *  Ibid.    Ojinpure  Ex.  i.  11. 
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military  power  on  which  Egypt  was  now  entering  ^- 
deciine  which,  in  spite  of  a  few  exceptionally  brilliant 
periods,  must  be  considered  to  have  set  in  from  this 
reign. 

The  *  Great  Canal ' — ^perhaps,  like  the '  Wall,'  com- 
menced by  Seti  * — ^is  proved  by  the  ruins  upon  its  banks 
to  have  been  in  the  main  the  work  of  Bameses.'  It 
was,  no  doubt,  provided  with  locks  and  sluices,*  as  was 
the  canal  which  led  the  Xile  water  into  the  Fayoum ; 
and  in  this  way  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  tidal 
changes  at  Suez  and  the  variations  in  the  level  of  the 
Nile  at  Bubastis  were  met  and  overcome.  Dredging 
perhaps  kept  the  western  end  of  the  canal  open,  and 
prevented  it  from  being  silted  up  by  the  Nile  mud  ;  but 
when  troubles  came,  this  practice  was  neglected,  and 
the  channel  soon  became  unnavigable.  Communication 
with  the  Bitter  Lakes  had  from  time  to  time  to  be  re- 
opened, and  Neco,  Darius  Hystaspis,^  Ptolemy  I., 
Trajan,  and  the  Caliph  Omar  *  are  especially  mentioned 
as  having  applied  themselves  to  the  work  of  re-esta- 
blishing the  waterway.  Various  points  of  departure 
from  the  course  of  the  Nile  were  taken  at  different 
periods,  the  latest  being  at  Belbays,  which  is  about 
eleven  miles  south  of  Bubastis  (now  Tel-Basta). 

Among  the  cities  built  by  Barneses  11.,  or  so  en- 
hu*ged  as  to  be  considered  his  work,  were  Tanis — the 
great  city  of  the  Delta — which  he  made  his  capi- 
tal ;  ^  Pa-Ramesu,  which  is  probably  the  Eaamses  of 


*  Lenormanty  Manuel  dllUtoire 
Ancienne,  vol.  i.  pp.  426-8  ;  Birch, 
Ancignt  Egypt,  p.  121);  Brugsch, 
Jfistary  of  Egypt ^  vol.  ii.  p.   114, 


2Dded. 

*  Ibid.  p.  206,  note  ♦. 

*  Ilerod.  ii.  168. 

*  See  the  essay  of  M.  Rozi^re  in 


let  ed.  ■  the  Dettcrintion  de  tEgypte,  *  Anti- 

'  See  above,  p.  297.  I  quit^s,*  vol.  i.  pp.  140-4. 


•  WilkinBon  in  the  author's  He- 


rodattis,  vol.    ii.    p.    205,   note  ',    iL  pp.  43  and  ^)3,  Ist  ed. 


'  Bnigsch,  itisfory  of  Egypt ^  vol. 
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Exodus ;  Pa-tum  (Patumus  or  Pithom,  identified  by 
Dr.  Birch  with  Heroopolis) ;  Pa-phthah,  at  Gerf-Husseiii 
in  Nubia  ;  Pa-ammon  at  Sebua,  in  the  same  country ; 
and  Pa-ra,  near  Der  or  Dirr,  above  Korosko.*  Tlie 
new  Tanis  was  situated  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
old  one,  where  the  2<hepherd  kings  had  resided,  and 
was  adometl  with  nunierous  temples  and  obelisks, 
fragmentjs  of  which  still  strew  the  j>ite.  A  contempo- 
rary of  the  son  of  Seti  thus  describes  the  place :  *  '  So 
I  arrived  at  the  city  of  Kamesu-Meriamen,  and  found  it 
admirable ;  for  nothing  on  the  Theban  hind  and  soil 
can  compare  with  it.  Here  is  the  seat  of  the  court. 
The  place  is  pleasant  to  live  in ;  its  fields  are  full  of 
good  things ;  and  life  here  passes  in  con^ftant  plenty 
and  abundance.  The  canals  are  rioh  in  fibh  ;  the  lakes 
swarm  with  birds ;  the  meadow^s  are  green  with  vege- 
tables ;  there  is  no  end  of  the  lentils  ;  melons  with  a 
taste  like  honey  grow  in  the  irrigated  gardens.  The 
bams  are  full  of  wheat  and  durra,  and  reach  as  high  as 
heaven.  Onions  and  grapes  grow  in  the  enclosures ; 
and  the  apple-tree  blooms  among  them.  The  vino, 
the  almond-tree,  and  the  fig-tree  are  found  in  the 
orchanls.  .  •  .  The  red-fish  is  common  in  the  lotus- 
canal  ;  the  Bori-fibh  in  the  ponds ;  many  varieties  of 
the  same,  together  with  car|)  and  ])ike  {?)^  in  the 
canid  of  Pu-harotha  ;  fat  fish  and  Khipti-]x?nnu  fish 
arc  to  be  found  in  the  pools  of  the  inundation,  and 
the  Uauaz-fish  in  the  full  mouth  of  the  Nile,  near  the 
City  of  the  Conqueror.  The  city  canal  Pshenhor  pro- 
duces salt,   the  lake   region   of  Pahir   natron.     Sei- 


'  Druirvrh 

I,  Amrimf 


h,   pp.    ;«,   UK-  U,   &c. ;  !  BrcordM  of  the    Piiti,   toI.  vi.   pn, 

tent  /^/i/,  pp.  124-6.        I.'I-IC,  and  bv  I)r.  Hrujmch  in  hit 

the  •  Utttrr  of   PaubeM,'    7/M/ary  uf  E^fif,  vol.  ii.  pp.  dO-S, 


*  iiee  the  *  UlUrr  of   PaubeM,' 
UauUted  by  Mr.  Goodwin  in  the 


Jittd. 
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going  ships  enter  the  harbour ;  plenty  and  abundance 
are  perpetual.' 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  temples  erected  by 
Bameses  are  the  building  at  Thebes,  once  called  the 
Memnonium,  but  now  commonly  known  as  the  Bame- 
seum  (which   has  been  already  described  in  the  first 
volume  of  this  work)/  and  the  extraordinary  rock- 
temple  of  Ipsambul  or  Abu-Simbel,  the  most  magnifi- 
cent specimen  of  its  class  which  the  world  contains. 
The  facade  is  formed  by  four  huge  colossi,  each  seventy 
feet  in  height,  representing  Bameses  himself,  seated  on 
a  throne,  with  the  double  crown  of  Egypt  upon  his 
head.^     In  the  centre,  flanked  on  either  side  by  two 
of  these  gigantic  figures,  is  a  doorway   of  the  usual 
Egyptian  type,  opening  into  a  small  vestibule,  which 
communicates    by  a  short    passage    with   the  main 
chamber.     This  is  an  oblong  square,  sixty  feet  long 
by  forty-five,  divided  into  a  nave  and  two  aisles  by  two 
rows  of  square  piers  with  Osirid  statues  thirty  feet  high 
in  front,  and  ornamented  with  painted  sculptures  over 
its  whole  surface.'     The  main  chamber  leads  into  an 
inner   shrine,   or   adytum,    supported   by   four   piers 
without  Osirid  figures,  but  otherwise  as  richly  adorned 
as  the  outer  apartment.     Behind  the  adytum  are  small 
rooms  for  the  priests  who  served  in  the  temple.     It  is 
the  fa9ade  of  the  work   which   constitutes   its   main 
beauty.      *  What  shall   we   say,'   observes   a   modem 
traveller,*  *  of  the  rock-temple  of  Ipsambul,  the  won- 

*  See  above,  vol.  i.  pp.  220-3.       •  pp.  90-1,  Isted.    In  his  concluding 

'  For    representations    see     the  ,  remarks,  the  writer  appears  to  have 

Denkmaler,  pt.  iii.  pi.   185  6,  and  |  forgotten  that  his  own  srlory  was, 

Robert8*s  Egypt  ana  Nubia,  vol.  i.  I  at  any  rate,the  object  m/itVi/y  sought 

^,^^^4^  ^«  ♦ui^  ««.-«  Y^j  Rameses  in  his  erection  of  this 

edifice.  Four  colossi  of  himself 
form  the  facade;  and  in  the  in- 
terior he  Mtodates  himself  as  a  god 


vignette  on  title-page. 

*  DenkmaUry  pt.  iii.  pis  185  et 
aeqq. 

*  Brugsch,  Hid,  of  Egypt,  yoL  iL 
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derful  fa(^de  of  which  surpasses  everything  which  our 
imagination  can  conceive  of  grandeur  in  a  human 
work  ?  How  small,  how  insignificant,  appear,  in  com- 
parison with  it,  the  petty  erections  of  our  day !  There, 
in  Nubia,  on  a  soUtary  wall  of  rock,  for  removed  from 
the  dwellings  of  men,  in  hoary  antiquity  a  temple  was 
hewn  to  the  great  gods  of  the  land  of  Egypt  .  .  . 
hewn  as  if  by  efichantment — ^for  this  is  the  pro]>er 
word — so  bold,  so  powerful,  so  exceeding  all  human 
measure,  as  if  giants  had  turned  the  bare  rock  into 
a  Ii\ing  work  of  art!  Standing  before  this  work, 
achieved  by  the  hands  of  men,  the  thoughtful  child  of 
our  modem  age  first  feels  the  greatness  of  antiquity  in 
its  all-powerful  might.  It  was  not  clever  calculation, 
not  profit,  nor  utiHty,  but  the  most  elevated  feeling  of 
gratitude  to  Ood,  that  caused  such  a  work  to  be  exe- 
cuted; a  work  worthy  of  and  fit  for  the  inmiortal, 
inconceivable,  almighty  Deity,  to  whom  the  ancients 
dedicated  it  in  high  veneration  for  the  Everlasting  and 
the  Incomprehensible/  After  this,  the  judgment  of  the 
learned  historian  of  architecture  may  ])erha])s  seem 
tame;  but  its  sobriety  gives  it  a  weight  which  is 
icarcelv  accorded  to  the  best  assorted  collation  of 
rhetorical  phrases  by  the  modern  reader.  *  The  largest 
of  the  rock-temples  at  Ipeambul,'  says  Mr.  Fergusson,^ 
*  is  the  jbie/tt  of  its  dans  known  to  exist  anywhere. 
Externally,  the  facade  is  about  a  hundred  feet  in 
height,  and  adorned  by  four  of  the  most  magnificent 
colossi  in  Egy])t,  each  seventy  feet  in  height,  and  re- 
presenting the  king,  Rameses  II.,  who  caused  the  exca- 


witk  AnmoDy  Phthah,  and  f  loniff. 
{DmkmaUr,  pi.  iii.  pi.  UN)  c; 
AnMcb,  liialaqf  of  B^pi,  Tol.  ii. 
t.  01,  lit  9L)    We  eumot  Mcribe 


to  him  anr  rt>Tj  eleratod  or  intoDM 
rvU|rioiu  mliDff. 

>  liktary  1/ ArckiUctun,  toL  L 
p.  US^Uted 
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vation  to  be  made.  It  may  be  because  they  are  more 
perfect  than  any  other  now  found  in  that  country,  but 
certainly  nothing  can  exceed  their  calm  majesty  and 
beauty,  or  be  more  entirely  free  from  the  vulgarity 
and  exaggeration  which  is  generally  a  characteristic  of 
colossal  works  of  this  sort/ 

Among  the  other  great  works  of  this  great  king  were 
the  completion  of  the  '  Hall  of  Columns '  at  Kamak,*  of 
the  temple  begun  by  Seti  at  Abydos,^  and  of  that 
founded  but  left  very  imperfect  by  Amen6phis  III.  at 
'  Luxor ;  •  the  addition  of  pylons  and  colossi  to  the 
great  temple  of  Phthah  at  Memphis,*  and  the  entire 
construction  of  new  temples  at  Memphis,  Heliopolis, 
Tanis,  Beit-el- Walli,  Der,  Gerf-Hussein,  and  elsewhere.* 
At  Kalabshe  there  is  also  '  a  small  but  beautiful 
example,  belonging  to  the  age  of  Eameses  II.,  and 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  sculptured  bas-reliefs, 
as  well  as  for  the  bold  Proto-Doric  columns  which 
adorn  its  vestibule.'  ^  In  Nubia,  Rameses  introduced 
the  practice  of  excavating  the  cells  of  the  temples  ir 
the  rock,  and  adding  in  front  of  the  cells  structural 
buildings  consisting  of  courts  and  propylons — a  com- 
bination which  is  extremely  effective,  since  tlius  '  the 
sanctuary  has  all  the  imperishabihty  and  mystery  of  a 
cave,'  while  the  remainder  of  the  temple  has  at  the 
same  time  the  ample  space,  free  play  of  light,  and 
architectural  effect  of  a  building  standing  in  the  open 


air.' 


*  Ferguflflon,  Tlintory  of  Architec- 
ture, vol.  i.  p.  107;  Brugsch,  IlUtory 
of  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  80,  Ist  ed. 

'  Se«  the  inscription  translated  hv 
Brugsch  (Higtory  of  Egypt y  vol.  ii. 
pp.  ;U-42,  l8t  od.). 

'  Birch,  ArwxeTU  Egypt,  p.  127 ; 
Ferguason,  History  of  ArchUecture, 


vol.  i.  p.  100,  1st  ed. 

*  Bnigflch,  History  of  Egypt,  vol. 
ii.  p.  87,  ist  ed. 

^  Ibid.  pp.  88,  00,  03,  04,  &c. 

•  Ferjnisson,  History  of  Architec- 
ture, vol.  i.  p.  11.3,  Ist  ed. 

^  Ibid.  pp.  113-14. 
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III  the  ornainentation  of  his  buildings  Rameses 
especially  affected  the  employment  of  obelisks  and 
colossi.  Obelisks,  which  have  ceased  to  exist,  adorned 
his  Sun-temple  at  Heliopolis ;  ^  and  two  magnificent 
ones  were  added  under  his  auspices  to  the  Luxor 
edifice,*  one  of  which  has  long  attracted  the  admiration 
of  all  beholders  in  the  cx)mmanding  position  which  it 
now  occupies  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  at  Paris. 
This  monument,  as  measured  by  the  French  engineers,^ 
had  an  elevation  of  eighty-two  feet,  and  is  exquisitely 
carved  and  proportioned.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  pink 
Syenite  granite,  and  is  covered  with  inscriptions,  which 
have  been  recently  translated  by  M.  Chabas.* 

The  most  imposing  of  all  the  colossi  of  Rameses, 
and  indeed  of  all  existing  colossi,  are  those  four  giant 
forms  already  described  ^  which  guard  the  portal  of  the 
great  rock  temple  of  Ii)sambuL  These,  however,  are 
not,  strictly  speaking,  statues,  but  figures  carved  in 
the  rock.  Of  actual  statues  the  lai^est  which  can  be 
definitely  ascribed  to  Rameses  II.  is  that  whereof  the 
torso  remains  in  the  ruins  of  the  Rameseum,  an  *  image 
of  his  majesty,'  which  was  originally  fifty-four  feet  high, 
and  weighed  nearly  nine  hundred  tons !  ®  Dr.  Brugsch 
believes  it  to  have  been  one  of  a  pair,  carved  to  adorn 
the  entrance  court  of  that  ma^ificent  edifice.^  Another 
colossus  of  large  dimensions  was  erected  by  Rameses  in 
the  temple  of  Phthah  at  Memphis,  and  is  now  Ij^n^jj, 
prostrate  and  mutilated,  amid  the  ruins  of  that  struc- 


*  Bniffscb,  History  0f  Egifptf  vol.  ;  with  this  measupement  (Records  of 
ii.  J).  J>.3,  Ist  ed.  t^e  Past,  vol.  iv.  p.  17). 

^  Ibid.  p.  89.  *  RfC'frds  of  the  Past,  vol.  iv.  pp. 

'  See  the  Description  detEgypte,     19-24. 


*  .Vntiquitt^,'  vol.  i.  p.  229.  Mr. 
F»*r;;u**J»nn  n)ake<<  it«  height  77  ft. 
{ Iliiffon/ of  Arr/titecttire,  vol.  i.  p. 
117);    M.    Clmbas    clobely   agrees  i  Ist  ed. 

VOL.  II.  Y 


*  Supra,  p.  318. 

•  S*»e  above,  vol.  i.  p.  223. 
'  Histitry  of  Eyypt,  voL  ii.  p.  89, 
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ture,  near  the  modern  Arab  village  of  Mitrahenny.^ 
This  also  represented  the  king  himself.  Colossi  of  Seti, 
his  father,  were  erected  by  him  at  Abydos,  Memphis, 
and  Thebes ;  ^  and  smaller  ones  of  his  favourite  wife  and 
some  of  his  daughters  have  been  found  at  Mitrahenny, 
a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.'  Colossal  imagea 
of  gods  cut  in  the  native  rock,  elaborately  painted, 
ornament  the  interior  of  the  greater  Ipsambul  temple,* 
while  the  fa9ade  of  the  smaller  one  exhibits  six  rock- 
cut  figures  of  great  size,  four  representing  Eameses 
himself,  and  two  his  queen,  Nefertari-Mitenmut.^ 

The  Semitic  blood  which  flowed  in  the  veins  of 
Eameses  ®  showed  itself  alike  in  his  physiognomy  and 
in  his  actions.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  handsomest 
of  all  the  Egyptian  kings  A  good  forehead,  a  large 
well-formed  slightly  aquiline  nose,  a  well-shaped  mouth 
with  lips  not  too  full,  and  a  thoughtful  pensive  eye, 
constitute  an  ensemble  which,  if  not  faultless,  is  at 
any  rate  vastly  superior  to  the  ordinary  royal  type  in 
Egypt,  and  would  attract  attention  among  any  series 
of  kings.^  Much  physical  vigoiu*  accompanied  this 
beauty  of  face.  Eameses  was  the  father  of  fifty-nine 
sons  and  sixty  daughters,®  many  of  whom  he  outlived, 
his  great  natural  strength  enabling  him,  despite  the 
strain  which  he  put  upon  it  by  his  active  life  and 
general  habits,  to  attain  almost  to  the  full  term  of  life 

'  Brugscb,  //iV.  of  Egypt,  vol.  ii, 
p.  87,  Ist  ed.  Compare  vol.  i.  p.  44. 
.    2  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  34,  88,  &c. 


»  Jbid.  j)p.  87-8. 

*  See  tne  I)enkm(ilet\  pt.  iii.  pi. 
100c;  and  compare  Brugscb,  H%»- 
tory  of  Eijifpty  vol.  ii.  p.  91,  Ist  ed. 

*  Inir  a  repreaontation,  gee  tbe 
Dntkmdiery  pt.  iii.  pi.  102  b, 

«  See  above,  p.  .'KK). 

'  iJircb  says  {Anci(nU  Eyypt,  p. 


120):  aiameses  exbibits  in  bis 
features  tbe  refined  A8iatic,dift'erent 
from  tbe  Xi^ritio  type  of  tbe  king« 
of  tbe  eijrbteentb  dVna*ity.'  Hut  no 
writer,  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  bas 
called  attention  to  tbe  nobility  and 
beauty  of  tbe  face,  e.*»peciariy  as 
represented  in  some  of  tbe  statues. 

*  Brupseh,  llistury  of  Eyypty  vol. 
ii.  p.  Ill,  1st  ed. 
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igned  to  man  by  the  Psalmist  ^  He  began  to  reign, 
we  have  seen,*  at  tlie  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  and 
itiaued  on  the  throne,  according  to  t]ie  express 
deuce  of  the  monumento,"  sixty-seven  years.    He 


Head  <>r  Riiin<nwt  II. 

IS  died  at  the  a;ie  of  wvciity-sevcn  or  sevciity-niiie 
I  lengtli  of  life  which  'm  nirely  reacliwl  by  Orientals. 
The  large  number  of  hi^  children  makes  it  clear 
t  Bamew.'!)  was  a  iwlygiimist.     lie  »|>[K*ar8  to  have 

'Thoufh  mea  ht  to  utMng  llutt  {  Mantui  iltutnirr  Aitcifwnr,  vol.  i, 
r  coiDtto  roun«on%«»n.'  d's,  ,p.  *>!;  Ilirch,  Amvitt  Efrypt.  y. 
10.)  IL'S.    ll-»,  r.>r<>tKv.  Mitni'ihotniv! 

Hupn,  p.  .TH.  thf  riifbt  numbi-r  of  \ntn  {t'rai/m, 

llnirK>h.  Ifutom  uf  F/mpl.  vol. '  /'*"-  Or.  vul.  ii.  ji.  Sit), 
pw    UU,   lit    mi. ; '  LeiixruMDt,  i 

I  i 
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liad  two  principal  wives,  Isd-nefert  and  Nefertan- 
mitenmut,^  one  of  whom  he  may  have  espoused  after 
the  death  of  the  other.  He  also  married,  in  what  we 
must  suppose  I^itimate  nuptials,  Neferura-Urmaa,  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Khita.  Three  wives,  how- 
ever, cannot  have  borne  him  119  children  between  them ; 
and  it  is  thus  clear  that,  besides  his  wives,  he  must  have 
maintained  a  seraglio  of  concubines,  whose  number  is 
not  likely  to  have  fallen  short  of  twenty.^  Such  an 
institution  was  Semitic,  and  well-known  in  Asia  ;  but 
hitherto  it  had  not  prevailed  in  Egypt,  where  mono- 
gamy, always  compulsory  on  private  persons,^  had  up 
to  this  time  been  practised  also  by  the  monarchs. 

Of  all  his  sons  the  one  most  dear  to  him  was 
Shaemuas,  or  Khamus* — the  child  of  his  favourite 
queen,  Isi-nefert — who  was  *  a  learned  and  pious  prince, 
devoted  especially  to  the  religious  service  of  Phthah,' 
living  mainly  in  the  temple  of  that  god  at  Memphis, 
and  keeping  himself  aloof  from  state  affairs  *  more  than 
was  quite  pleasing  to  his  father.'*  This  prince  was 
designated  as  his  successor,  and  in  the  meantime  held 
the  office  of  high-priest  of  Phthah  in  Memphis,  in  which 
capacity  he  exerted  himself  to  restore  the  worshij)  of 
the  holy  Apis-bulls — incarnations,  as  it  Avas  believed, 
of  Phthah^ — which  had  fallen  into  desuetude.  The 
necro}X)lis  of  the  bulls,  the  so-called  Seraj)eum,^  was 

'  Bnigsch, //m/o/*v  ^/ jK/y/V,  vol.  £V/y/>^,  p.  120),  Bnicrsch  the  latter 
ii.,  Api)en(lix,  Table  ii.  fonu   (niMfory  of  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p. 

'  Ibid.  D.  1 1 1.    This  would  allow  ,  1 11,  Ist  ed.). 
the  roncuniiies  an  averapre  of  five        *  Brujr«ch,  1.8. c. 
children   each,   which   is   quite   as        •  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  414,  note  -. 
luauy  aa  would  l)e  at  all  probable.  "^  For  a  description  and  plan  nt' 

'  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  552 ;  and  the  Sempum,  see  M.  Mariette's 
compare  I Fenxl.  ii.  02.  with  Wilkin-  Choix  de  Monumfutn  et  de  desinins 
son's  note  (Hawlinson's  Jlerodoius,  di'couverfs  on  e.i^cut/^s  jymdnnt  lo 
vt)l.  ii.  p.  127,  2nd  ed.).  d^himfmmf  du  S^ntft^um  de  Mffw 

*  Birch  ujhjs  the  former  (Ancunt  •  p^iiSf  Pari?,  It^OO. 
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beautified  and  enlarged  by  Shaemuas^  whose  buildings 
are  celebrated  in  various  inscriptions  as  *  splendid 
works '  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation.  Un- 
fortunately he  died  in  his  fathers  lifetime,  and  was 
thus  unable  to  show  what  architectural  successes  he 
might  have  achieved  if  he  had  had  at  his  disposal  the 
revenues  of  a  kingdom  instead  of  the  allowance  of  an 
heir  apparent. 

His  affection  for  this  son,  and  for  his  two  principal 
wives,  shows  that  the  disposition  of  Barneses  11.  was  in 
some  respects  amiable,  although  upon  the  whole  his 
character  is  one  which  scarcely  commends  itself  to 
our  approval.  Professing  in  his  early  years  extreme 
devotion  to  the  memory  of  his  father,^  he  lived  to 
show  himself  his  father's  worst  enemy,  and  to  aim  at 
obliterating  his  memory  by  erasing  his  name  fix)m  the 
monuments  on  which  it  occurred,  and  in  many  cases 
substituting  his  own.^  Amid  a  great  show  of  regard 
for  the  deities  of  his  country  and  for  the  ordinances 
of  the  established  Avorship,  he  contrived  that  the  cliief 
result  of  all  that  he  did  for  religion  shoidd  be  the 
glorification  of  himself.^  Otlier  kings  had  arrogated 
to  themselves  a  certain  qualified  divinity,  and  after 
their  deaths  had  sometimes  been  placed  by  some  of 
their  successors  on  a  par  with  the  real  national  gcxls  ;  * 
but  it  remained  for  Riimeses  to  associate  himself  during 
his   lifetime   Avith    such    leading    deities   as   Phthah, 


*  See  the  inacription  in  the  temple 
of  Abviios  tmnHlated  by  Brujr^ch 
( 7/iVt/ry  ofEiftf^it^  vol.  ii.,pp.  34-42, 
1st  ed. ),  where  Ramejjes  savs  of  him- 
self:  ^  \\i^  breast  had  a  tender  feel- 
injjT  towardB  hif  parent,  and  his  heart 
beat  for  him  who  brought  him  up ' 
(p.  .'U).  And  ajrain :  *The  most 
Ijeautiful  thinjr  to  behold,  the  best 
tbiu^'^  to  hear,  is  a  child  with   a 


thankful  breast,  whose  heart  beats 
for  his  father ;  wherefore  my  heart 
urges  me  to  do  what  is  good  for 
Menephthah'  (p.  3(5). 

«  Brugsch,  Ui$tory  of  Egypt j  vol. 
ii.  p.  44,  lot  ed. 

»  See  above,  pp.  318-19. 

*  As  Usurtasen  III.  bj  Thoth- 
mes  III.  (supra,  p.  242.) 
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Ammon,  and  Horus,  and  to  claim  equally  with  them 
the  religious  regards  of  his  subjects.^  He  was  also,  as 
already  observed,  the  first  to  introduce  into  Egypt  the 
degrading  custom  of  polygamy  and  the  corrupting 
influence  of  a  harem.  Even  his  bravery,  which  cannot 
be  denied,  loses  ha|f  its  merit  by  being  made  the 
constant  subject  of  boasting ;  and  his  magnificence 
ceases  to  appear  admirable  when  we  think  at  what  a  cost 
it  displayed  itself.^  If,  with  most  recent  writers  upon 
Egyptian  history,'  we  identify  him  with  the  '  king  who 
j^/rV '\Anew  not  ICbsB)'  the  builder  of  Pithom  and  Baamses^ 
the  first  oppressor  of  the  Israelites,  we  must  add  some 
darker  shades  to  the  picture,  and  look  upon  him  as  a 
cruel  and  ruthless  despot  who  did  not  shrink  from 
inflicting  on  innocent  persons  the  severest  pain  and 
sufiering. 

Kameses  11.  was  succeeded  by  his  fourteenth  *  and 

eldest  surviving  son,  Menephthah,  IJ^SS^^the  Ammen- 

ephthes  of  Manetho.^  On  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Shaemuas,  he  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Mem- 
phis,^ and  had  been  admitted  to  a  share  in  the 
administration  of  affairs,  if  not  actually  associated,^  by 


/-  .   / ., 


'  See  the  Denkmdl^r,  pt.  iii.  pi. 
100  r. 

*  Lenormant  says:  *Ce  n'est 
iu*avec     un     veritable    sentiment 


q 

d'horreiir  quon  pent  sonjrer  aux 
milliers  de  captifs  qui  durent  mourir 
sous  le  baton  des  jj^rdes-cbioumies, 
ou  bien  victimes  des  fatigues  exces- 
nives  et  des  privations  de  toute 
nature,  en  ^levant  en  qualit<5  de 
formats  les  gigautesques  construc- 
tions auxquelles  se  plaisait  I'in- 
satiable  orgueil  du  monarque  ^gyp- 
tien.  Dans  les  monuments  du  r^gne 
de  Rams^  II.  il  n'y  a  pas  une  pierre, 
pour  ainsi  dire,  qui  n'ait  cout6  une 
vie  humaine.*  (Manuel  d'Histoire  |  &c.,  p.  83.) 
Ancienne,  vol.  i.  p.  428.)  j 


'  Bircb,  Ancient.  Et/i/ptj  p.  125; 
Brugscb,  Hist  on/  of  Etfifpt,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  98-9,  Ist  ed. ;  lenormant, 
Mttnuei,  I.8.C. ;  Chabas,  Recherches 
pour  servir  d,  thtstoire  de  rE4jypte 
aux  temps  de  tEaodey  pp.  147-8, 
&c. 

*  So  Brugscb,  History  of  Egypt, 
vol.  ii.  p.  Ill,  Ist  ed.  Birch  {An- 
dent  Egypt,  p.  129)  says  the  '  thir- 
teenth. 

*  Ap.  Svncell.  Chronograph,  pp. 
72  B  and  7*3  b. 

*  Birch,  I.S.C. 
^  M.  Chabas  thinks  that  he  was 

formally  associated.      (Recherches, 
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his  father.     On  liis  accession  he  look  tlie  throne-name 
of  Hotep-hi-ma,  £J  ^    *  he    wlio    trusts   m   tnitli/ 

together  with   the  epithets  Bai-en-ra,^   ®*^^IS  — '» 

and  Meri-amon,  I  fJJUSJai^.    Inheriting  from  his  father  an 

empire  which  was  everywhere  at  ])eace  with  its  neigh- 
boun<«  hv  might  have  been  expected  to  have  had  a  tran- 
quil and  pros|K?rous  reign,  and  to  have  carritnl  on  the 
biin«t  of  arcliitc*c;tural  energy  which  had  manifested  itself 
under  his  father  and  his  grandfather.  The  power,  how- 
ever, which  directs  humari  affairs,  wholly  disappointed 
these  expectations.  The  unrlouded  j)n  )si)e<*t  of  his  early 
years  gave  plare,  after  a  brief  interval,  to  storm  and 
tem|)e>t  of  the  most  fearful  kind  ;  a  terrible  invasion 
rarrieil  fire  and  sword  into  the  heart  of  his  dominions  ; 
and  he  had  scarcely  esraped  this  danger  when  internal 
troubk-s  broke  out — a  subject  race,  highly  valued  fiir 
the  MTvircs  whi<-h  it  was  forced  to  render,  insisttnl  on 
quitting  the  land  ;  a  great  loss  was  incurred  in  an 
attempt  to  com|Kd  it  to  remain  ;  rebellion  broke  out 
lu  the  south  ;  and  the  reign,  which  had  connniMKvd 
ufidiT  such  fair  auspici.*s,  tenninati'd  in  calamity  and 
cctnAision.  Mcnephthah  was  quite  in<*om]M*tent  to  oral 
Kvith  the  (hfTicuit  rin*um^tances  in  which  he  found  himself 
|»Iac(Ml — he  he>itate<U  tem|>orised,  made  <'t)n(re»<^it)!js 
rt'tracti**]  them---an<l  finally  e*>ndu<'ted  Kgyp^  ^^*  **  <'ata- 
«tro|»lie  from  which  sliedid  not  rec«»ver  for  agenemtion. 
Durinjj:  his  earlv  veai*s  Mene|)htliah  seems  to  have 
remaine<l  in  peace  and  quietnos,  untn»ubled  by  dis- 
f'ontent  at  home,  unmole>ted  bv  foreign  t»nemies.  At 
this  time  he  employed  himself  in  further  enhuging  the 
cities  of  New  Taui"*  and  ra-ltamessu,"  wliich  had  Ikhmi 

*  /.^.  *PMil  of  lU.'  llrii^rwh.  //M'ory  of  Ayy/'^,  vol.  ii. 
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built  by  his  father,  and  in  setting  up  rock-tablets  at 
Silsilis  and  elsewhere.^  He  also  carried  on  certain 
minor  works  in  connection  with  the  great  temple  of 
Phthah  at  Memphis,  where  he  set  up  a  statue  of  him- 
self in  black  basalt,  which  is  now  in  the  Museum  of 
Boulaq.^  He  nowhere,  however,  attempted  the  erec- 
tion of  any  great  edifice ;  and  it  is  certainly  true  to 
say  that  he  '  does  not  rank  with  those  Pharaohs  who 
have  transmitted  their  remembrance  to  posterity  by 
grand  buildings  and  the  construction  of  new  temples, 
or  by  the  enlargement  of  such  as  already  existed.'  ^ 
His  monuments  are  indeed  completely  insignificant, 
and,  though  widely  spread  and  tolerably  numerous, 
have  a  *  mean  character '  *  about  them,  which  is  espe- 
cially surprising  when  we  compare  with  them  the  noble 
examples  accomplished  by  his  father  and  his  grand- 
father. Menephthah  evidently  did  not  inherit  their 
ambition.  He  was  not,  however,  of  so  elevated  a 
temper  as  to  be  free  from  the  blemish  of  personal 
vanity ;  and  this  defect  in  his  character  led  him  to  be 
guilty  of  the  meanness  of  appropriating  to  himself  the 
works  of  former  kings  by  the  erasure  of  their  names 
and  the  substitution  of  his  own  '* —  a  practice  wholly 
unjustifiable.  Such  erasures  had  previously  been  some- 
times made  out  of  hatred  and  as  a  punishment ;  Me- 
nephthah made  them  for  the  mere  pur[)ose  of  self- 
gloiification,  and  was  indifierent  whether  he  wronged 
a  friend  or  an  enemv. 


*  See  the  Denkmaler,  pt.  iii.  pi.  !  tempt  to  contravene  this  statement 
20()  a.  i  (lievhercheMy    X'c,   pp.  SO-3)   com- 

^  Chabas,  lierherchen  pour  gei'vir  plelely  justities  it. 
a  r/iintoire  de  rEijypte  aiu  ttntps  de  *  linij^ch,  l.s.c. 
CEiodt;  p.  82.  I      *  Ibid.  p.  110.      Compare  Cha- 

^  Bru^sch,  Histonj  of  Efiypt^  vol.  .  bas,  liccherches,  &c.,  p.  62, 
i.  p.  135,  l»t  ed.     M.  ('liabas'  at- | 
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The  foreign  relations  of  Menephthah  were  during 
this  period  satisfactory.  He  maintained  the  alliance 
with  the  Khita  which  his  father  had  concluded  after 
the  close  of  his  great  Asiatic  war,  and  strengthened 
the  bonds  of  amity  by  allowing  corn  to  be  exported 
from  Egypt  for  the  sustentation  of  the  Hittite  people/ 
when  their  crops  failed  them.  He  received  into 
Egypt  as  new  settlers  several  tribes  of  Bedouins,^  who 
were  desirous  of  exchanging  their  nomadic  habits  for  a 
more  settled  life,  and  established  them  in  the  rich  lands 
about  the  city  of  Pithom.  He  retained  the  foreign  con- 
quests of  his  predecessors  in  Lower  Syria,  Fhilistia, 
and  Canaan,  carefully  super\ising  their  administration 
by  means  of  continual  despatches  and  messengers.®  At 
the  same  time  he  guarded  with  tolerable  efficiency  his 
north-western  frontier,  prevented  any  serious  irruption 
of  the  Libyan  tribes,  and,  up  to  his  fifth  year,  succeeded 
in  maintaining  general  tranquillity  and  prosperity. 

But  suddenly,  in  his  fifth  year,*  he  had  to  meet  an 
important  attack.  An  African  chief,  Marmaiu,  son  of 
Deid,^  collected  a  numerous  army  in  the  tract  adjacent 
to  Egypt  u|)on  the  north-west,  composed  in  part  of 
native  Africans,  in  part  of  auxiliaries,  and,  crossing  the 
Egyptian  frontier,  carried  fire  and  sword  over  the 
western  and  south-western  Delta,  even  threatening  the 
great  cities  of  HeHopolis  and  Memphis.  The  auxiliaries 


iv.  p.  43.  *  JK^f^ords  of  the  Ptut,  vol.  iv.  p. 

2  Bru|jr»ch,  HiMiory  of  Egypt,  vol.  42;  Birch,  Ancient  Et/ypt,  p.  l:il  ; 

ii.  pp.  127-tt,  let  ed.  Chabas,    J^herches,    &c.    p.    80; 

*  Ibid.     pp.    120-7.       Compare  Brinrwh,  Hinto/y  of  Efjyptf  vol.  ii. 

Cliabas,  Beciercheif  &c.,  pp.  JK5-7.  p.  H'^,  1st  ed. ;  Ijenoruiant,  Manuel 

^  On  this  date,  see  Bruf^b,  1119-  d' Hint  aire  Ancienne^  vol.  i.  p.  42*J. 

I0ry  tf  Effypt,  vd.  ii.  p.  123,  1st  , 
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consisted  of  five  principal  nations,  whose  names,  care- 
fully transliterated  from  the  hieroglyphics,  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  Aka-usha,  the  Tursha,  the  Luku,  the 
Shartana,  and  the  Skeklusha.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
regard  these  tribes  as  Caucasian  races,  who  at  this  time 
had  migrated  into  Libya,  having  perhaps  been  previously 
prisoners  of  war,  whom  Eameses  II.  had  brought  from 
Asia  to  Egypt  in  his  military  expeditions ;  ^  but  the 
supposed  migration  has  no  historical  basis.  The  expe- 
ditions of  Bameses  II.  never  approached  the  Caucasus, 
and  the  names  are  only  with  great  violence  brought 
into  accord  with  those  of  Caucasian  peoples.^  A  more 
plausible  theory  identifies  the  races  with  various  tribes 
of  Europeans  occupying  the  northern  Mediterranean, 
and  supposes  the  auxiliaries  of  Marmaiu  to  have  come 
by  sea  tx)  his  aid,  and  to  have  designed  a  permanent 
settlement  in  Africa.  The  names  certainly  appear  at 
first  sight  to  lend  themselves  to  this  view,  the  resem- 
blance being  considerable  between  Akausha  and  Achaioi, 
Tursha  and  Tyrseni  or  Tusci,  Shartana  or  Shardana 
and  Sardonii,  Sheklusha  and  Sikeloi  or  Siceli ;  while 
Luku  is  not  far  from  Ligyes  or  Ligures,  a  people  of  the 
Avestern  Mediterranean.  The  first  appearance  of  Euro- 
pean races  upon  the  stage  of  history  must  have  the 
greatest  interest  for  the  modern  world,  in  Avhich  Europe 
plays  the  first  part ;  and  if  the  identifications  of  M.  de 
llouge  ^  are  allowed,  it  must  be  granted  that  here 
Europe  first  steps  upon  the  scene,  exhibiting  herself  as 


^  Bniprscli, //iVon/  of  Eijypty  vol.  lie  al»o  suggests  that  the  Uashanh 

ii.  pp.  12.V4,  let  ed.  of  the  time  of  KAmeses  III.  are  the 

^  Dr.  Brugsch  identifies  the  Aka-  Ossetes,   and   the   ^  Qaiqasha '    the 

iwha  with    the    AchsBans    of   the  'Caucasians'!     (See     his    History 

Caucam*^   the  Shartana   with   the  o/'-^v;//>^  vol  ii.  p.  124.) 

( -hartani,  the  Tursha  w^ith  the  Tau-  '  Revue  Archeologiqiw  for  18C7, 

rians,  the  Luku  with  the  Ligyes.  pp.  1C7  et  seqq. 
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in  the  battle  and  the  pursuit,  and  above  nine  thousand 
were  made  prisoners.*  The  defeat  was  total  and 
irremediable.  iMarmaiu's  power  was  shattered,  and  he 
is  heard  of  no  more.  The  mercenaries,  of  whatever 
race  they  were,  learned  by  exjyerience  the  wisdom  of 
leaving  the  Libyans  to  fi(;ht  their  own  battles,  and  of 
not  aguin  themselves  crossing  swords  with  the  Egyptians. 
When  the  next  occasion  came  for  a  Libyan  invasion  of 
Efypt,  no  mercenaries  accom|)anied  them  ;  and  though 
the  Sheklusha  and  Tursha  are  still  occat^ionally  found 
among  the  enemies  of  Egj'pt,  the  majority  of  the  allies 
of  Marmaiu  abstained  from  further  hostile  movement. 
The  Shartana  even  entered  the  Egy])tian  service,  and 
came  to  hold  a  place  among  the  most  trusted  of  the 
Egyptian  troops  ^ 

It  was  probably  not  many  years  *  after  this  groat 
victorv  over  the  Libyans  and  their  allies  had  raised 
Menephthah  to  a  high  ])itch  of  glor}%  both  in  his  own 
eyes  and  in  those  of  his  subjects,  that  a  demand  was 
made  u|K>n  him  by  the  chief  of  a  subject  rare,  long 
domiciled  in  Egypt,  which  must  have  schemed  to  hini 
wholly  preposterous.  Moses,  a  Hebrew  brought  up  in 
the  court  of  his  predecessor,  but  for  many  years  self- 
exiled  fnun  Egypt,  api)eared  before  hiui  and  requested 
pennission  to  conduct  his  people  out  into  the  desert. 
which  iKiumknl  Egypt  on  the  etu^^t,  the  distance  of  thrcv 
days*  journey,  in  onlor  that  they  might  hold  a  feast 
and  offer  s;icrifice  to  their  God,  Jehovah.^  McMiephthah, 


i#JI7n  (iku^TKhy  l.*.c.>.  timi*  lonrer  :  lnit  the  twfiitv  vi'an* 

'  Sf^    lii«*   *  Animlff  i»f  lUnif*M'«  of  .\fricaiiii«  (up.  .^viu*ell.  i%rvnn- 

III.' in  ihi»  •Oivfit  Ilarrii"  pH|iyriH '  f^njth.  p.   7:^   n)   arv  pnibubly   in 

^  H^eifrdu  uf  thp  Patf,  \  ol .  \  iii.  i».  4o ».  f  nv«j«.     . 

'  Th^  t'itrhth  vimritf  Mfiifpiitlinh  *  Kx.  t.  1. 

&•  the  Utttft  fuund  uptiii  tb«  uiodu- 
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of  the  Delta,  and  was  at  first  completely  successful. 
The  frontier  towns  were  taken  by  assault  and  *  turned 
into  heaps  of  rubbish  ; '  ^  the  Delta  was  entered  upon, 
and  a  position  taken  up  in  the  nome  of  Pros6pis,^  from 
which  both  Memphis  and  Heliopolis  were  menaced. 
Menephthah  hastily  fortified  these  citi^,^  or  rather  (we 
must  suppose)  strengthened  their  existing  defences, 
and,  making  Memphis  his  own  head-quarters,  proce^ed 
to  collect  an  army,  partly  of  Egyptians,  partly  of  mer- 
cenaries, wherewith  to  oppose  the  enemy.  He  did  not, 
however,  venture  to  take  the  command  in  person ;  but 
pretending  an  express  command  of  Phthah,  whom  he 
had  seen  in  vision,  forbidding  him  to  quit  Memphis,* 
he  sent  his  troops  under  generals  to  encounter  the 
enemy.  A  great  battle  was  fought  in  the  nome  of 
Prosopis  on  the  third  of  Epiphi  (May  18),  in  which, 
after  the  stiiiggle  had  lasted  six  hours,^  the  Libyans 
and  their  allies  were  completely  defeated  and  forced 
to  fly.  Marmaiu  himself  was  among  the  first  to  quit 
the  field ;  and  he  did  so  with  such  haste  as  to  leave 
behind  him  not  only  his  camp-equipage,  but  his  bow, 
his  quiver,  and  his  sandals.^  His  wife  and  children, 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  fight,  seem  also  to 
have  esca])ed,  together  Avith  some  considerable  number 
of  his  soldiers.^     But  above  eight  thousand  ®  were  slain 


*  Brugsch,  History  of  Eijyptj  vol.  ii.  p.  120,  §  35,  Ist  ed     M.  (.'habas 
ii.  p.  117,  §  4,  Ist  ed.  omits    the    'nandals*    (Reclierchts 

'^  The  nome  of  Prosopis  lay  bo-  pour  serviry  &c.,  p.  SS). 

tween  the  ('anopic  and  iSebennytic  ^  Chabas,  p.  81);  Brujrsch,  l.s.c. 

branches  of  the  Nile,  commencing  ®  There    is    some    dirticulty    in 

at  the  point  of  their  reparation.  making    out    the    number  of    the 

^  Records  of  the  PaM,,  vol.  iv.  p.  slain,  owing  to  omissions  and  repe- 

41,  §  iS.  titions.  Birch  estimates  it  at  12,635 

*  Brugsch, //fVori/ q/*  Eyy/>^j  vol.  persons  {Ancient   Egypt y   p.   131). 
ii.  p.  1  Ii),  §  21),  Ist  ed.  But  the  number  of  the  hands  and 

*  Ibid.  p.  120,  §  .'W;  Records  of  members   brought  in   is    given  as 
the  Past,  vol.  iv.  p.  44.  8,481  only.     (8ee  Brugsch,  History 

^  Brugsch,  History  of  Eyypt,  vol.  of  Eyypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  122,  1st  ed.) 
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in  the  battle  and  the  pursuit,  and  above  nine  thousand 
were  made  prisoners.*  The  defeat  was  total  and 
irremediable.  Marmaiu's  power  was  shattered,  and  he 
is  heard  of  no  more.  The  mercenaries,  of  whatever 
race  they  were,  learned  by  experience  the  wisdom  of 
leaving  the  Libyans  to  fight  their  own  battles,  and  of 
not  again  themselves  crossing  swords  with  the  Egyptians. 
When  the  next  occasion  came  for  a  Libyan  invasion  of 
Egypt,  no  mercenaries  accompanied  them  ;  and  though 
the  Sheklusha  and  Tursha  are  still  occaaionally  found 
among  the  enemies  of  Egypt,  the  majority  of  the  allies 
of  Marmaiu  abstained  from  further  hostile  movement. 
The  Shartana  even  entered  the  Egyptian  service,  and 
came  to  hold  a  place  among  the  most  trusted  of  the 
Egyptian  troops.* 

It  was  probably  not  many  years  *  after  this  great 
victory  over  the  Libyans  and  their  allies  had  raised 
Menephthah  to  a  high  pitch  of  glory,  both  in  his  own 
eyes  and  in  those  of  his  subjects,  that  a  demand  was 
made  uj)on  him  by  the  chief  of  a  subject  race,  long 
domiciled  in  Egypt,  which  must  have  seemed  to  him 
wholly  preposterous.  Moses,  a  Hebrew  brought  up  in 
the  court  of  his  predecessor,  but  for  many  years  self- 
exiled  from  Egypt,  appeared  before  him  and  requested 
permii^sion  to  conduct  his  people  out  into  the  desert, 
which  bounded  Egj^pt  on  the  east,  the  distance  of  three 
days'  journey,  in  order  that  they  might  hold  a  feast 
and  offer  sacrifice  to  their  God,  Jehovah.**  Menephthah, 


*  The  exact  Diiraher  is  jriven  as  ments.     He  may  have  reigned  some 

9,370  (Brujrpch,  I.8.C.).  time  loni.'er ;  but  the  twenty  years 

'  See    the   *  Anuals  of  Rameses  of  Africanus  (ap.  Syncell.  Otrono- 

III.*  in  the  *  Givat  Harris  Papyriw  '  ip-aith.  p.   72   b)   are  probably  in 

(Records  of  the  Paat.,  vol.  viii.  p.  45).  excess.     . 

'  The  eighth  jmut  of  Menepnthah  *  Kx.  t.  1. 
IB  the  kteit  found  i^cni  tb«  monii-  i 
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not  unnaturally,  refused,  fearing  to  lose  the  services  of 
more  than  half  a  million  of  bondsmen,  who,  if  they 
once  quitted  the  country  and  found  themselves  free, 
would  not  be  likely  to  return.  At  the  same  time,  to 
punish  the  nation  for  its  temerity,  and  to  keep  down 
its  aspirations,  he  increased  the  burden  of  its  task* 
work,  and  exacted  an  amount  which  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  perform.^  Moses,  however,  still  persisting 
in  his  demand,  and  alarming  the  king  and  his  court  by 
a  series  of  *  plagues,'  continually  increasing  in  severity, 
and  culminating  in  the  *  destruction  of  the  first-bom,' 
the  required  permission  was  at  length  obtained ;  and 
on  a  certain  day  the  nation,  carefully  organised  by  its 
leaders,  quitted  Egypt  and  entered  the  desert.^  But 
Menephlliah  had  scarcely  yielded  when  he  repented  of 
his  Aveakness.  Gathenng  together  all  the  force  that  he 
could  hastily  muster,  horse  and  foot  and  chariots — of 
these  last  more  than  six  hundred — he  followed  after 
the  Hebrews  and  overtook  them  *  encamping  by  the 
sea,  at  Pi-hahiroth,  before  Baal-Zephon.'  ^  It  is  scarcely 
the  business  of  the  general  historian  of  ancient  Egypt 
to  enter  into  the  difficult  question  of  what  sea  is  in- 
tended, and  what  route  the  Hebrews  pursued  upon 
quitting  Egypt.  The  traditional  belief  of  both  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Israelites  that  the  sea  was  the  Red 
Seii^  is  a  fact  of  such  vast  weight  that,  against  it,  geo- 
graphical speculations  and  ingenious  explanations  of 


Hist.  Gr,  Tol.  iii.  p.  22.3).  The 
Hebrew  tradition  appears  by  the 
fact  that  the  Yam  Suph  in  the  later 
Scriptures  is  always  the  lied  Sea, 
never  a    portion    of  the  Medit^r- 

the  opinion  of  the  men  of  Memphis^  '  ranean  (1   Kings  ix.  20  ;  Jer.  xlix. 

that  ^f()se8  watched  the  ebb  of  the  i  21,    kc).     It    ia    also   siifficicntlv 

tidp^  which  could  only  be   on  the  j  proved  by   the   uniform   reuduriug 

southern  side  of  the  isthmus  (JFVo^m.  |  of  the  LXX. 


»  Ex.  V.  0-10. 
'^  Ibid.  xii.  37. 
'  Ibid.  xiv.  9. 

*  The  l)elief  of  the  Egyptians  is 
indicated  by  Polyhistor,  who  quotes 
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lines '  siuk  into  uit!ignificani:e,  ntid  are,  to  wy  tlie 
»st,  quile  iiisufficicul  to  establish  a  theory  which 
ina  couriltr  to  llit*  belief  of,  at  auy  rate,  tliree  mil- 
nnia.  But,  leaving  this  quostiou  on  oue  side,  we  may 
e  contunl  to  stiite  in  general  terms  llie  issue.  Favoured 
jr '  a  dtrong  east  wind,' '  the  Hebrews  made  their  way 


l|Km  dn,' ^^i-'niii'l  fi<ro-.>.  liie  iii'iii  >n  liie  wii  tlmt  had 
ceined  to  hem  iheiii  in.  On  attempting  to  follow  tiiem 
Jung  the  same  route,  the  Egypiians  were  overwhelmed 
Ij  the  relumiug  wateni ;  the  eliariot-wheels  were  ca< 
U)gl«d  in  the  soft  ooze;  tlie  honca  and  their  riders 


niiil   nulilUfa«t 
111"  of  tbr  Fmt- 


■  pp.  a-ia-AS  IH  Ad.),  U  htjnoi  K 
aoulit  pxcmliiurl]'  incani-tiu  i  1>ut 
it  Im*  failed  to  Mwiinov  ii»n  ilwa 
•  wlBi-t  frw. 
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perished ;  the  chosen  captains  were  drowned — '  the 
depths  covered  them ;  they  sank  to  the  bottom  as  a 
stone.'  ^  All  the  troops  that  had  entered  on  the  dangerous 
path  were  destroyed;  a  great  slaughter  was  accom- 
plished, and  a  blow  received  which  was  felt  through- 
out the  empire  as  a  terrible  calamity. 

But  the  Pharaoh  himself  escaped.^  Menephthah, 
with  the  remnant  of  his  host,  returned  to  Egypt  and 
resumed  the  peaceful  occupations  which  first  the  in- 
vasion of  Marmaiu,  and  then  the  Hebrew  troubles, 
had  interrupted.  But  now  revolt  seems  to  have  shown 
itself  in  the  south.'    A  pretender,  named  Amon-mes 

or  Araon-meses,  ^^j[j-^or^JJ]][[JJj[j  ^,  belonging  to 

a  city  called  Hakheb  or  Kheb,*  which  was  situated 
near  the  modern  Beni-souef,  on  the  Nile  opposite 
the  Fayoum,  came  forward,  and  was  perhaps  accep- 
ted as  monarch  by  the  Thebans.  Menephthah 
died,  leaving  his  crown  to  his  son,  Seti-Menephthah 

11^^^^  ?,  or  Seti  II.;  but  this  monarch  was  not 
generally  acknowlodged,^  and  a  time  of  confusion  and 


'  Ex.  XV.  1-5.  I  much   oKscuritv;    and  it  must  he 


'  Fa'ij»ch  (Comment  on  Exodm, 


e 


•:x.  xiv.  28,  and  xv.  9-12,  that  the 


granted  to   be   uncertain   whether 


p.  102-3)    and  others  argue  from    Amon-mes    revolted    ajrainst    Me- 


nephthah, or  ajrainst  his  son,  Seti 


Pharaoh  perished  ;  but  I  af?ree  I  II.  I  have  been  induced  to  place 
with  Wilkinson  (Anripnt  Egyp-  I  Amon-ma<<  directly  after  Men<^ 
tianSy  vol.  i.  p.  54)  that  ^  there  is  phthah  chiefly  by  his  position  in 
no  authority  in  the  writings  of  Manetho's  lists  (ap.  Syncell.  Chro- 
Moses  for  supposing  that  the  Pha-  ;  mxjratth.  pp.  72  c  and  7-^  Bj. 
raoh  was  drowned.*  On  tlie  con-  |  *  Eisenlohr  in  the  Trmuaiiioym 
trary,  it  seems  to  rae  that  the  \  of  the  So^^iefy  of  BibiuxUArchrrotoyy, 
omission  of  any  reference  to  the  i  vol.  i.  p.  .*^77 ;  Ivonormant,  MnnuH 
Pharaoh's  death  is  the  strongest  \  (THiAfnire  /Incientie,  vol.  i.  p.  4-^ii. 
possi))le  indication  that  he  siir-  j  *  Manetho  omits  Seti-Mone- 
vived.  I  phthah  altogether.      Tlis   name   is 

^  Brugsoh,  Ilistonf  of  Efjypt^  vol.  i  sometimes  found  witli  marks  of 
ii.  p.  !•{(),  1st  ed.  The  monuments  erasure  upon  his  monument-*.  (See 
leave  the  history  of  this  period  in    Birch,  Ancient  Et/ypf,  p.  llio.) 
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disorder  set  in,  which  is  characterised  by  Rameses  III. 
as  a  period  of  complete  anarchy,  when  Egypt  was 
without  a  master,  and  the  various  pretenders  to  power 
strove  with  and  massacred  one  theother.^  Amon-mes 
(the  Ammen-e-raes  of  Manetho  ^)  reigned  for  a  time — 
perhaps  five  years  • — at  Thebes,  and  took  the  title  of 
hak  UaSy  f  jf ,  '  King  of  Thebes,'  which  he  attached  to 

his  name  within  his  escutcheon.*  He  designed  and 
finished  his  tomb  in  the  Biban-el-MoIuk,  an  excavation 
of  moderate  pretensions.*  Upon  his  death,  Seti-Me- 
nephthah  appears  to  have  been  recognised  as  monarch 
by  the  Egyptians  generally ,•  and  to  have  transferred 
his  abode  to  Thebes,  where  he  built  a  small  temple,^ 
and  erected  a  statue  of  himself,  which  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum.^  He  also  carried  on  a  war  in  the 
southern  part  of  his  dominions,  and  set  up  a  tablet  as 
a  conqueror  on  the  rocks  near  Abu-SimbeL* 

In  countenance  Seti  II.  was  remarkably  handsome. 
He  had  a  long  well-formed  nose,  nearly  in  line  with 
his  forehead,  arched  eyebrows,  a  good  eye  with  full 
eyelid,  a  short  upper  lip,  a  cleanly  cut  mouth,  and  a 
delicate  rounded  chin.  He  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  wanting  in  energy  and  decision.  Before  he  had 
been  long  seated  upon  the  throne,  a  high  official  named 


*  See  the  *  Great  Harris  Papv-  *  iSee  Chabas^  RechercheSy  p.  77. 
ru8/  translated  in  the  Records  of  *  Birch,  Ancient  JS^ypt,  p.  13(5 ; 
the  Pnst^  vol.  viii.  p.  46,  §  S  ;  and  Denkmdler,  pt.  iii.  pi.  202  e. 
compare  Traruacfums  of  the  Society  •  Seti  11.  s  monuments  are  found 
of  Biblical  Archreoloffy^  vol.  i.  j)p.  at  Thebes,  at  Silnilis,  and  at  Ipsam- 
.159-60,  and  Chabas,  Recherches  bul  in  Nubia.  There  is  also  evidence 
pour  serviry  &c.,  pp.  1)-16.  |  of  his  rule  bein^  acknowledged  in 

'  Ap.    Syncell.   Chronograph,  p.  j  the  extreme  north-east.     (Brugbch, 
73  B.  '  History  of  Eyypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  132,  Ist 

*  iSo  Manetho,  according  to  .\fri-    ed.) 

canus (Syncell. (.%rawo//r<i/M. p. 72c).        '  Birch,  ^nct«i/ ^y/j/,  p.  13o. 

Kusebius  frive^  Manetho's  nunil>er  as        *  Ibid. 

20  (Chron,  Can.  pars  i.  ch.  ^z.  §  4^.  i      *  Denkmdler,  pt.  ill.  pL  2Q4  e. 

VOL.   II.  Z 
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Bai  brought  forward,  as  a  rival  claimant  of  tlie  kingly 
power,  a  certain  Siphthah,'  who  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  son  of  Amon-nies,*  and  -who  was  certainly  a 
native  of  the  same  city.'  Seti  seems  to  have  made  but 
little  resistance  to  this  antagonist.  According  to  one 
authority,*  he  accepted  from  him  the  title  of '  Prince 


Heiul  of  Sell  II. 

of  Cush,'  and  consented  to  act  as  liis  viceroy  in  tlie 
southern  provinces ;  but  it  is  perhaps  nioie  probable 
tliat  he  Wiis  either  killed  in  battle,  or  dethroned  and 
nimxlered  by  his  successful  rival. 


'  Bui  wvs,  in  an  iii!>rripli(in,  tliat 

»  }!ru)j!vh,    I.S.C.;    Fi»enlohr    in 

he  '  put  BVBv  rRluebcKid  nnd  pave 

the    TranMcliimt  vf  Ihr   li^x.-irly  of 

honour  to  thi-  Irutli,  i(iiu.much   as 

Bihti.ai    ArcAtfulauy,     vol.     i.     pp. 

lit  set   (he  kintr   upon   hia  ''alher's 
llirone;  (Krujmch.ffMrfory  o/'En'/^, 

377-^, 

'  Kiseiilohr.  l.s.c. 

v„L   ii.    p.    134,    U  ed;  "CLaW, 

'  I^-nomiant,  Maniifl  ttUi^oirt 

Keihtrvkn,-^.  128.) 

A«cie«nt,  vol.  i.  p.  434. 
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Siphthah,  ^IJ?  who  now  became  king,  took  tlie 
epitlietolMeri-enphthah,  '  beloved  of  Phthah,'  and  the 

throne-name  of  Rii-khu-en-sotep-en-ra,  ^  o  'w  "*^  ^^^  • . 

It  would  seem  that,  to  strengthen  himself  in  his  usurped 
position,  he  married  a  princess  of  the  Rameside  family, 
who  may  have  been,  but  is  certainly  not  proved  to 
have  been,^  a  daughter  of  Menephthah  and  a  sister 
of  Seti  II.  Her  name  appears  on  the  monuments 
as  Ta-user  or  Ta-usert,'  which  Manetho  changed  into 
Thu6ris.*  She  seems  to  have  shared  the  royal  authority 
with  her  husband,  and  perhaps  enjoyed  it  during  the 
term  of  seven  years,  as  Manetho  (who,  however, 
mistook  her  sex)  recorded.^  But  the  joint  reign  was 
troubled  and  inglorious.  Siphthah  did  not  engage  in 
any  wars ;  and  the  only  important  work  that  he  com- 
pleted w^as  his  tomb  in  the  Biban-el-Moluk,  which  was 
an  excavation  of  some  pretensions.* 

A  period  of  anarchy  followed  the  death  of 
Siphthah,  and  sepivrated  the  nineteenth  dynasty  from 
tlie  twentieth.  '  For  many  years,'  we  are  told,  '  the 
countrj^  was  without  a  master ;  the  chief  authority 
belonged  to  the  governors  of  cities,  who  massacred  one 
the  other.  After  a  time  a  certain  Arsu,  a  Syrian, 
became  chief  among  them,  the  whole  country  offering 
him  homage ;  but  his  companions  plundered  all  who 
possessed  any  wealth.  Moreover,  the  gods  were  treated 
like  the  men  ;  and  no  one  any  more  made  offerings  to 


'  Cbabas,  Recherche*,  p.  77.  |      '  See  the  Denkmdlerj  pt.  iii.  pi. 

^  lienormant  fays  catej^orically :    201  a. 
*  Siphtah,  pour  1^^  timer  son  pou-        *  A  p.   S^iicell.    Chronoffrnph.   p. 
voir,  djM)U8a  une  fille  de  M^renpntah    73  c ;  Eiiseb.  Chron,  Can.  l^.c. 
I.,  la  princesse  TaoiL^er.'     (Manuel j  \      *  Ibid. 

vol.  i.  pp.  4.53  4.)     But  this  is  ele-        •  Denkmdlerj  pt.   iii.   pi.  201   a 
vatinjr  a  conjecture  into  an  historical  '  and  6. 
fact  ' 

z  2 
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the  temples.'  ^  Once  more,  a  dynasty  of  the  highest 
distinction,  one  which  had  ruled  Egypt  gloriously  for 
above  a  century,*  and  covered  the  country  with 
magnificent  works,  expired  amid  clouds  and  gloom. 
Internal  rebellion  and  external  attack  combined  to 
produce  a  general  state  of  confusion  and  anarchy, 
which  threatened  the  complete  dissolution  of  the  whole 
fabric  of  Egyptian  society.  For  several  years  this 
state  of  things  continued,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
people  must  have  been  great.  Had  the  nation  not 
possessed  extraordinary  vitality,  recovery  from  so 
extreme  a  state  of  depression  and  exhaustion  would 
have  been  impossible;  but  there  was  that  in  the 
Egyptian  character  which  almost  defied  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, and  enabled  the  monarchy  to  rise  again 
and  again,  like  the  fabled  giant,  after  being  stricken  to 
the  earth,  and  to  vindicate  to  itself  again  and  again 
a  foremost  place  among  the  leading  kingdoms  of  the 
world.  We  shall  find  Egypt  under  the  twentieth 
dynasty  occupying  almost  as  commanding  a  position 
as  that  which  we  have  shown  her  to  have  held  under 
the  eighteenth  and  the  nineteenth. 

The  civilisation  of  Egypt  under  these  two  most 
important  dynasties  hns  now,  according  to  the  general 
plan  pursued  in  the  present  work,  to  be  considered, 
and  will  be  divided  under  our  three  customary  heads — 
Art,  Eeligion,  and  Manners. 


1 


See  theauthoriliesquoted  above 


treated  with  neprlect. 


'  Nearly  two  centiirifls,  accord- 
ing  to   the    Manetho  of  Eusebius 


(p.  337.  note'),and  compare  Brugdch, 

History  of  Eijypt^  vol.   ii.  p.   137, 

Ist   ed.     Amui  much   diversity  in  i  {Chron.    Can.    l.s.r.,   ap.     Syncell. 

details,  there  is  a  general  agreement  |  Chronofjioph.  p.  73  c)  ;  but  this  is 

tliat  a  time  of  anarcliy  and  confusion  i  certainly    an    over-estimate.     (See 

is  described,  when  there  was  no  cen-    above,  p.  14.) 

tral  authority,  and  the  gods  were 
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Whatever  may  be  tliouglit  with  resi)oct  to  other 
deinrtnients  of  art,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that 
E^ptian  arcliitecture  reached  its  highest  perfection 
under  these  two  dynasties.  The  Ranieseum,  the 
temples  of  Medinet-Alxm  and  Ipsanibul,  tlie  pah\ce- 
tcmples  or  temple-])alaces  of  Karnak  and  Luxor,  and 
the  rook-cut  tombs  of  the  Biban-el-Mohik,  belong  ahke 
to  the  period,  and  give  it  an  architectural  pre-eminence 
over  every  other  jxTiod  in  Egyptian  history,  whicli 
only  profound  ignorance  can  doubt  or  extreme  cap- 
tiousness  dispute.  The  hitest  historian  of  architecture 
has  piven  us  his  vei-dict,  that  the  liyi)ostyle  hall  of 
Seti  L  at  Karnak  is  ^  the  greatc*st  of  man's  architectural 
works,'  *  and  the  entire  building,  of  whi(rh  it  is  a  part, 
*  the  noblest  effort  of  architectural  magnifi(?ence  ever 
produced  by  the  hand  of  man.'  ^  The  siime  writer  has 
declared,  though  familiar  with  the  grand  examples  at 
Ellora  and  Elephanta,  that  the  rock-cut  temple  of 
Ipeambul  is  '  the  finest  of  its  class  known  to  exist  any- 
where/* Intelligent  travellers  are  struck  by  the 
Theban  edifices — the  work  almost  exclusively  of  these 
tlvna'^tii's — far  more  than  bv  all  the  other  (constructions 
of  the  Phaniohs.*  Most  of  them  are  disappointed  by 
the  Pynimids;  there  is  sc'arcely  one  wlu.^se  heart  is  not 
stirred  by  a  thrill  of  admiration  as  he  contemplates 
Karnak  or  Luxor. 

If  we  incpiire  what  exactly  constituted  the  pre- 
eminence of  these  Pharaonic  works  over  the  remainder, 
the  n-Jidiest  answer  woukl  seem  to  l)e  that  they  ex- 
hibiteil  more  strikingly  than  any  othtTs  the  combination 

•  Fei)ni«nn,  IIuf"ri/  of  Anhitec-        *  See    \V.     PaliiR'/t     Kj/ff/ifian 
farv.  Till.  i.  p.  U)^f  Ui  vii.  CAronu-im,    vol.    i.    *  IntnKl*iirtit»n/ 

•  Ibid.  p.  let  I  p.  XV. ;  Stanltfv,  ^Viwi  fim/ /Wrji/ inf. 

•  Ibkl.  p.  113.  *Intr<>ductii)D/pp.  xxxv.-xlii.,  \'c. 
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of  enormous  mass  and  size  with  a  profusion  of  the 
most  elaborate  ornamentation.  The  Pjramids  are 
grander  structures,  far  more  massive,  and — ^at  any 
rate  in  two  instances' — covering  a  larger  area;  but 
they  are  at  present,  and  probably  always  were,^  entirely 
devoid  of  ornament,  perfectly  plain  constructions,  in- 
tended to  produce  their  whole  effect  upon  the  spectator 
by  mere  hugeness  and  solid  massiveness.  The  Theban 
palace-temples  have  this  quality  in  a  less  degree  than 
the  Pyramids;  but  still  they  have  it  largely.  They 
cover  nearly  as  much  ground  as  the  greatest  of  the 
Pyramids ;  they  contain  blocks  of  stone  as  enormous ; 
and  even  their  material  bulk,  though  very  inferior, 
impresses  the  mind  almost  as  much,  being  more  manifest 
and  appreciable.  With  this  quality  of  vast  size  they 
united  a  wealth  of  varied  ornamentation  to  which  a 
parallel  scarcely  exists  anywhere  else.  The  buildings 
presented  a  long  vista  of  gateways,  and  courts,  and 
colonnades,  and  pillared  halls,  led  up  to  by  avenues  of 
sphinxes  or  of  colossi,  and  themselves  adorned  with 
colossi  or  with  tall  tapering  obelisks,  which  shot  up 
above  the  general  horizontal  line  of  the  courts  and 
halls,  as  the  pinnacles  and  towers  and  spires  of  a 
modern  cathedral  raise  themselves  above  the  line  of 
the  nave  and  choir.  Within  and  without,  on  the 
massive  gate-towers,  on  the  walls  of  chambers  and  of 


»  The  *  Great  Pyramid' of  Ghizeh 
covers  an  area  of  543,006  square 
feet,  the  *  Second  Pyramid  *  one  of 
40l>,849  square  feet.  The  urea 
covered  by  the  Palace-Temple  of 
Karnak    is   estimated   at   430,000 


outsides  of  the  Pyramids  were 
covered  with  sculptures.*  (Sinai 
and  Palestine y  *  Introduction,'  p. 
liv.)  But  the  stone  casinpr  of  the 
Secoud  Pyramid,  which  si  ill  in  part 
exists,  shows  no  trace  of  any  such  or- 


square  feet.  (Ferjrusson,  History  of  i  namentation;  and  Herodotus  speaks 
Archif(cf,urf,  vol.  i.  pp.  85  and  106.)    of  nothing  but  a  short  legend  in 
*  Dean  Stanley,  quoting  *  Hero-    the  hieroglyphic  cliaracter  on  one 
dotus  and  others'  oa  his  authorities,    of  the  Pyramids  (ii.  125). 
expresses  a  belief  that  the  *  smooth  i 
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courts,  on  the  ceilings,  on  the  very  pillars  themselves, 
everywhere,  on  every  side,  whithersoever  the  eye  could 
turn  itself,  elaborate  scidptures  representing  gods  and 
kings,  and  battle-scenes,  and  gracefol  forms  of  vegetable 
life,  were  to  be  seen,  all  glowing  with  warm  tints,  and 
enchanting  the  eye  with  a  blaze  of  gorgeous  yet  well- 
assorted  hues.  Form,  colour,  vastness,  mvdtiphcity, 
elaboration,  mystery,  combined  to  impress,  astonish, 
and  delight  the  spectator,  who  saw  on  every  side  of 
him  stately  gateways,  huge  colonnaded  courts,  long 
vistas  of  pillars,  calm  silent  solemn  colossi,  slim  obelisks 
— all  bathed  to  some  extent  in  the  warm  light  of  an 
Egyptian  sky,  and,  even  where  the  shade  was  deepest, 
resplendent  with  the  hues  of  art^ 

The  combination  of  mass,  however,  with  rich 
ornamentation  is  not  the  sole  merit  of  the  works  which 
we  are  considering.  There  is  a  harmony  in  the  forms 
and  in  the  tints,  a  solemnity  and  majesty  in  the  grand 
figures  introduced,  a  skill  in  the  employment  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  as  subsidiary  to  architecture,  which 
have  scarcely  been  surpassed  as  yet,  and  which  are 
above  all  praise.^     Moreover,  the  style  is  eminently 


*  On  Egirptian  painting  aa  sub- 
sidiary to  architecture,  8«»e  above, 


Gothic  architects  far  excelled  them 
ill  constructive  cleverness ;  but  with 


vol.  i.  pp.  2-46-8  and  pp.  288-0.  these  exceptions  no  other  styles  can 

*  Wnat  Mr.  Ft*rgusjon  says  of  |  be  put  into  competition  with  them. 
Ivgyptian  architecture  generally  in  I  At  the  same  time,  neither  Grecian 
summing  up  its  characteri.Htics,  is  j  nor  Gothic  .  architects  understood 
especially  true  of  the  period  here  !  more  perfectly  all  the  gradations  of 
spoken  of:  '  Taken  altogether,  we  i  art,  and  the  exact  character  that 
may  perhaps  safely  assert  that  the  should  be  given  to  every  form  and 
Egyptians  were  the  most  e.ssentially  ever}'  detail.  Whether  it  was  the 
a  building  people  of  all  those  we  are  |  plain  flat-sided  pyramid,  the  crowded 
acouainted  with,  and  the  most  gene-  and  massive  hypostyle  hall,  the 
rally  successful  in  all  they  attempted  playful  pavilion,  or  the  luxurious 
in  this  way.  The  Greeks,  it  is  true,  '  dwelling — in  all  these  the  Eg^'ptian 
surpassed  them  in  refinement  and  understood  perfectly  both  how  to 
beauty  of  detail,  and  in  the  class  of  make  the  general  design  express 
sculpture  with  which  they  orna-  exactly  what  he  wanted,  and  to 
mented  their  buildings,  while  the    make    every    detail,  and    all    the 
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suited  to  the  country  itself,  to  its  climate,  atmosphere, 
and  general  physical  features ;  transport  it  elsewhere, 
and  it  would  lose  half  its  charm  ;  but  in  Egypt,  in  the 
flat  green  valley  of  the  Nile  with  its  low  wall  of  rock 
on  either  side,  with  its  pellucid  air,  bright  sun,  and 
clear  blue  sky,  it  is  as  near  perfection  as  anything 
human,  or  at  least  as  anything  within  the  circle  of  the 
arts.  Whatever  eulogy  is  justly  bestowed  on  Egyptian 
architecture  generally  belongs  especially  to  the  great 
works  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties, 
which  brought  the  style  introduced  by  the  monarchs 
of  the  twelfth  to  a  pitch  of  excellence  never  exceeded, 
and  rarely  equalled,  by  the  later  Pharaohs. 

In  glyptic  art  the  great  glory  of  the  period  con- 
sisted in  its  colossi.  The  rock- cut  images  of  Rameses  II. 
at  Ipsambul,  the  sitting  figures  of  Amen6phis  III.  near 
Luxor,  remnants  (as  is  thought  ^)  of  an  avenue  of 
eighteen,  and  the  enormous  granite  statue  of  Rameses 
— the  pride  of  his  Eameseum — at  Karnak,  are  far 
more  gigantic  than  any  other  human  forms  at  present 
existing  upon  the  earth,  and  impress  the  beholder 
wnth  a  feeling  of  combined  awe  and  admiration,  which 
with  difficulty  finds  vent  in  expression.  '  Nothing 
which  now  exists  in  the  world,'  says  Dean  Stanley  of 
the  last-named  of  these  colossi,  '  can  give  any  notion 

various  mAterials,  contribute  to  the  phonetic  utterance.  With  the  most 
^reneral  effect.  They  understood  \  brilliant  colouring,  they  thus  har- 
also,  better  than  any  other  nation,  '  monised  all  these  arts  into  one  great 
how  to  use  sculpture  in  combination  '  whole,  unsurpassed  by  anything  the 
with  architecture,  and  to  make  their  |  world  has  seen  durin$r  the  thirty  ceu- 
colossiand  avenuesof  sphinxes  group  i  turies  of  struggle  and  aspiration  that 
themselves  into  parts  of  one  great  have  elapsed  since  the  brilliant  days 
design,  and  at  the  same  time  to  use  ofthe  great  kingdom  of  thePharaohs.' 
historical  paintings,  fading  by  in-  (Fergusson,  Ht'gton/  of  Architecture, 
sensible  degrees  into  hieroglyphics  vol.  i.  p.  126,  1st  ed.) 
on  the  one  hand,  and  into  sculpture  *  Stanlev,  Sintii  and  Palestine, 
on  the  other — linking  the  whole  i  'Introduction,*  p.  xxxvi. 
together  with  the  highest  class  of  | 
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of  what  the  effect  must  have  been  when  the  figure 
was  erect.  Nero  towering  above  the  Colosseum  may 
have  been  something  like  it ;  but  he  was  of  bronze, 
and  Rameses  was  of  solid  granite.  Nero  was  standing 
without  any  object;  Eameses  was  resting  in  awful 
majesty  after  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  the  then 
known  world.'  ^  Miss  Martineau's  impression  of  the 
colossi  of  Amen6phis  has  been  already  noticed.*  The 
Dean  says  of  them  :  ^  '  The  sun  was  setting ;  the 
African  range  glowed  red  behind  them;  the  green 
plain  was  dyed  with  a  deeper  green  beneath  them ; 
and  the  shades  of  evening  veiled  the  vast  rents  and 
fissures  in  their  aged  frames.  They  too  sit,  hands  on 
knees,  and  they  too  are  sixty  feet  high.  As  I  looked 
back  on  them  in  the  sunset,  and  they  rose  up  in  front 
of  the  background  of  the  mountain,  they  seemed  indeed 
as  if  they  were  part  of  it — as  if  they  belonged  to 
some  natural  creation  rather  than  to  any  work  of  art.' 
The  Ipsambul  figures  are  almost  equally  impressive. 
'  Nothing  can  exceed,'  we  are  told,  *  their  calm  majesty 
and  beauty.'  *  '  The  wonderful  fa9ade  surpasses  every- 
thing which  our  imagination  can  conceive  of  grandeur 
in  a  human  work,'  ^  '  Standing  before  thera,  the 
thoughtful  child  of  our  modern  age  first  feels  the 
greatness  of  antiquity  in  its  all-powerful  might.' ^ 

It  is  the  ordinary  fault  of  colossi  to  be  coarse  and 
vulgar.  Giants  are  unpleasing  in  actual  life,  and  mag- 
nified representations  of  our  fellow-men  leave  for  tlie 
most  part  an  unsatisfactory  impression.  The  great 
colossi  of  the  best  Egyptian  times  are  redeemed  from 


*  Stanley,   Sinni  and   Paleitine, 
'  Introduction/  p.  xxxv. 

*  See  above,  p.  206. 

'  Stanley,  Snuii  and  Palettine^ 
*  IntrodnctiOD/  p.  zzztL 


*  Fergueson,  Htttory  of  Archi" 
teduref  vol.  i.  p.  113. 

*  BriigKb,  Jliitory  of  Egypt ,  vol. 
iL  p.  IX),  Ist  ed. 

'  Ibid.  p.  91. 
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vulgarity  by  thair  majestic  pose,  the  stiff  rigidity  of 
their  forms,  and  the  stamp  which  they  bear  upon  them 
of  eternal  changeless  tranquillity.  Profound  repose, 
with  something  of  a  look  of  scorn,  is  their  characteristic 
expression — they  resemble  beings  above  all  human 
weaknesses,  all  human  passions — Epicurean  deities, 
unconcerned  spectators  of  the  lapse  of  ages  and  the 
follies  and  woes  of  man. 

The  bas-reliefs  of  the  period  have  two  speciid  fea- 
tures— first,  they  are  on  a  far  larger  scale  than  any 
previous  ones ;  and  secondly,  they  are  more  vigorous 
and  animated.  While  domestic  scenes  continue  to  be 
represented  in  the  tombs, ^  and  religious  ones  both  in 
the  tombs  and  in  the  temples,  the  grand  subject  of 
war  is  for  the  first  time  introduced*^ — all  its  phases 
receive  careful  treatment,  the  march,  the  encampment, 
the  conflict,  the  siege,  the  pursuit ;  vast  surfaces  are 
covered  with  enormous  pictures,  into  which  hundreds 
of  figures  are  introduced® — life,  action,  rapid  move- 
ment, energy  are  portrayed,  infinitely  varied  attitudes 
occur  ;  the  artists  seem  to  have  emancipated  themselves 
from  all  the  old  conventional  trammels,  and  represent 
the  various  circumstan(;es  of  battle  with  equal  truth- 
fulness and  spirit.  Especially  do  they  succeed  in  the 
delineation  of  the  newly-imported  horse,  now  standing 
still,  now  trotting,  now  galloping  at  full  speed  ;  anon 
wounded,  swerving,  falling  prone  on  the  ground  ;  or 
again  prancing,  rearing,  turning  round,  feeding,  about 
to  lie  down,  extended  at  its  ease ;  in  every  position 
equally  well  drawn  and  clearly  studied  from  the  lite. 
Warfare  is  exhibited  with  all  its  multiform  incidents. 


*  Denkmiiler,  pt.  iii.  pis.  03  a, 
04  rt,  70  6,  77  0,  &c. 

«  Ibid.  pl8.  120  a,  130  a,  145  r, 
154,  165,  158,  &c. 


'  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  452.  The 
representation  given  is  only,  about 
one-fourth  of  the  actual  scene  upon 
the  mouuiuent. 
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Foreign  races  have  tlicir  various  costumes,  physiogno- 
mies, armature,  modes  of  fighting,  war-animals,  style  of 
chanot.  Even  the  confusion  and  turmoil  of  a  sea-fight 
was  ri'garded  as  within  the  rarge  of  the  artists'  powers ; 
and  advei'se  gsilleys  engaged  in  actual  combat  exhibit 
to  us  the  facts  of  naval  warfare  about  the  time  of 
jftuaes. 

It  is  thought  that  the  sculptures  of  the  ixjriod  which 
we  are  couMdering,  whether  in  relief  or  *  in  the  round,' 
while  they  comprise  the  highest  perfection  to  which 
E^syptian  art  ever  attained,  r^ontain  also  distinct  traces 
of  the  commencement  of  a  decline.*  The  'change 
occurre<l  in  the  latter  piirt  of  the  reign  of  lli^meses  II. 
It  consisted  in  a  want  of  care  and  finish,  an  undue 
elongation  of  the  figure,'  and  an  o(*('a^^ional  rudeness 
and  coarseness  which  are  pronounced  '  barlxiric' *  To 
the  unprofes-sional  eye,  however,  the  diffei-enre  is  not 
very  striking,  and  even  the  sculptures  of  Rameses  III., 
the  secimd  king  of  the  succeetling  dynasty,  seem  to 
fall  but  little  short  of  the  great  mastequeces  of  Set i  I. 
ami  Rameses  11. 

In  the  matter  of  religion,  the  most  noticeable 
changes  which  occurred  are  connected  with  the  tli!>k- 
wor^hip,  and  with  the  alternate  elevation  and  depression 
of  the  god  Set.     The  cult   of  the  di^k,  favoured  by 


'  Rnnellini,   Mauumenii    Sforiri 
pi.    cxxiL         The    date    of  thii« 
is  tk  little  later  than  the  time 


nierure  ou  on  A'ararrp  dnnn  €«*  lontr 

r^^rne.     11  di^^uto  par  den  o)iiviv!« 

diimes  de    ti>iite    adniirntion.    f(ui 

awifmed  to  it,  iiince  it  belonpi  |  nont  le  114^ piun  uitm  de  Va.Tt  v^y- 

to  tKi*  rvifrn  iif  Kaniei«»  III.  tien  ;    roaiii     binntut     rttpprvtt«iiiii 

'  Birch,  Anrumt  ICgwf*  p.  Il^*:  |  univ<*nie]le,  qui  i»^*   Mir  tnute   la 

I^mormant,  Mmtmrl  ilMmrf  An-  t  conthV*  cuiuniv  uii  jutitr  dtf  fer,  tarit 


>,  T<tl.  i.  p.  4'2t\,     The  latter  •  la  murce  de  la  ^'^raiuie  inf»]iirAtii>n 
writer  lay^:    ^ijb*  nonunienti*  de  '  dei«  art^.  ...   .\  la  tin  du  r«irnf, 
Kaiiif^«  II.   noiH   flint   a^Mstcr    a    la  dtVadeno*  e^t  ri>iiiplete.* 
VIM  d^-mtienre  rudit'uh  dt*  la  M*ulp-        '  iiirt'h,    fiuidr  to    (railerirMj   p. 


turv  nr>ptienut*,  qui    ^   pn-cipite 


ir. 


at  re    line    iocrovahle     rapiditii   4        *  lienormant,  l.a.c. 
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Amenophis  III.,^  and  fully  established  by  his  son, 
Amenophis  IV.,  or  Khuenaten,  is  chiefly  remarkable  on 
account  of  its  exclusive  character,  the  disk-worshippers 
opposing  and  disallowing  all  other  cults  and  religious 
usages.  Had  Khuenaten  been  able  to  effect  the  religious 
revolution  at  which  he  aimed,  the  old  Egyptian  religion 
would  have  been  destroyed,  and  its  place  would  have 
been  taken  by  a  species  of  monotheism,  in  which  the 
material  Sun  would  have  been  recognised  as  the  One 
and  only  Lord,  and  Euler  of  the  Universe.  Ammon, 
Khem,  Kneph,  Phthah,  Maut,  Khonsu,  Osiris,  Horus, 
Isis,  Thoth,  would  have  disappeared,  and  sun-worship, 
pure  and  simple,  would  have  replaced  the  old  compli- 
cated polytheism.  But  Egypt  was  not  prepared  for 
this  change.  The  hieratic  interest,  naturally  enlisted 
against  it,  was  strong:  the  popular  sentiment  was 
opposed  to  change,  and  especially  to  innovations  which 
could  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  foreigners ;  disk- 
worship  never  obtained  any  firm  hold  on  the  Egyptian 
people ;  it  w^as  a  court  religion,  introduced  and  sus- 
tained by  kings,  for  which  the  bulk  of  their  subjects 
had  neither  regard  nor  reverence. 

It  was  otherwise  with  the  Set  movement,  which 
strove  to  elevate  that  god  to  the  highest  place  in  the 
Pantheon.  There  had  been  in  Egypt  from  a  remote 
antiquity  a  struggle  between  the  devotees  of  Set  and 
those  of  Osiris,*^  the  esoteric  meaning  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  penetrate,  for  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that 
the  followers  of  Set  were  actual  devil-worshippers.  If 
the  myth  of  Osiris  was  originally  solar,  and  Set  was 
merely  night,  which  engulfs  and  destroys  the  sun,  we 
can  understand  that  there  would  be,  in  such  a  country 


*  Supra,  p.  2G1.  *  JSee  above,  vol.  i.  p.  '301. 
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as  Ejn'pl,  i)orsons  to  wliom  night  might  seem  more 
admirable,  more  divine  tlian  day  ;  ^vho  would  tlierefore 
take  the  part  of  Set,  and  tliink  that  he  had  done  well 
to  slav  his  brother.  And  the  division  into  the  two 
camps  once  lK»gun,  would  continue  long  after  its 
moaning  had  become  lost  to  view.  The  Osiris  wor- 
shipp«*rs  WLTc  always  saying  hard  things  of  Set  and 
seeking  to  depress  him  below  the  point  at  which  he 
stood  in  the  original  Pantheon.  The  Set  worshippers 
resisteil  them.  During  the  early  monarchy,  Set,  on 
the  whole,  maintained  a  fairly  high  place.^  With  the 
success  of  the  Shepherds  (Ilyksos),  however,  he  entered 
on  a  new  position.  Set  was  the  patron  deity  of  tlie  lirsst 
IlyksiH  king  of  Egypt,  who  actually  bore  his  name; 
and  Sel-worshij)  thui*  received  a  new  impulse  and  a  new 
life  under  the  Shei)herd  rule,  mitil  at  last  it  was,  in 
Ix)Wfr  Egypt  at  any  rate,  established  as  exclusively 
the  stale  religion.  When  the  Ilyksos  were  expelled. 
Set  fell  with  them,  not  merely  losing  the  position  to 
whicli  he  had  attained,  but  sinking  to  a  comj^arativcly 
Milxirtlinale  place  among  tlie  Egy|)tian  deities.  In  this 
{losition  he  remained  throughout  the  whole  j)i.'riod  of 
llie  eighteenth  dynasty,*  but  with  tlie  accession  of  the 
ninetei*nth  he  once  more  came  to  the  front.  Kaniescs 
I.  named  his  eldest  soti  Seti — a  name  conimonlv  writ- 
ten  witli  the  figure  of  the  giKl,***  and  imj)lying  a  dedi- 
calitiU  of  his  first-born  to  that  divinity,  r^eti,  wln-n  hi.* 
Ix.taine  kin^,  naturallv  brou«dit  Si't  forward,  not  nnlv 
w-ir^liijiping  him  togetlier  with  the  otiier  O.-^irid  gods,* 


'  Slijim,  pp.  **4  Anil  \UK  imt  iiiirn*<|ii*'ntlv  i»n  Iii<i  iii>inirniM!t«. 

'   If  t'ier»"  i-  Hiiy  .'Kri'pti.in,  it   \n  \  Ihnkntuh'r^YX,  iii.   jiN.  •'{.'{</,  .'It  •, 

in  t'l**  i*-\jn  of  Tliniliiiif.-i  ill  ,  whu  '*\o  /«,  •><i  h.\ 

^a-c-TU-    •u    havf  li.iil  u  riiiif»iiliT;iMi'  '  S»*««  «UiVi',\iil.  i.  ]•   .'•'.•I,  i.i*-  '. 

r«V'**'^  '"T  ^Svt,  ami  ri'i.ri-riita  hiiu  *  lJenkmaivi\  pt   iii.  pi.  l.Vi  a. 
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but  representing  himself  as  receiving  life  at  his  hands. ^ 
Various  princes  of  the  Bameside  house  received  a 
similar  dedication  with  that  of  Seti  I.,^  and  Set's 
high  rank  among  the  gods  was  maintained  beyond  the 
period  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  into  that  of  the 
twentieth. 

With  regard  to  the  entire  period  of  which  we  are 
treating,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  absence 
of  any  strong  favouritism,  and  the  equitable  division  of 
religious  regard  among  a  large  number  of  deities.  On 
the  whole,  Ammon,  now  almost  always  viewed  as 
Ammon-Ra,  maintains  his  pre-eminence;  but  great 
attention  is  paid  also  to  Horus,  Kneph,  Athor,  Ra, 
Thoth,  Phthah,  Osiris,  Isis,  Mentu,Maut,  Turn,  Khonsu 
and  Netp^.  Sati  also,  Shu,  Anuka,  Seb,  Tafne,  and 
Sabak  are  frequently  worshipped ;  and  occasional 
honour  is  paid  to  Khem,  Sefkh,  Anubis,  Nephthys, 
Ma,  Sekhet,  Neith,  Taourt,  Hapi,  the  Nile-God,  Heka, 
Seneb,  and  Bes.  Altogether,  about  forty  deities  appear 
in  the  bas-reliefe  as  objects  of  religious  adoration  during 
the  period,  which  is  one  at  which  the  Pantheon  obtains 
almost  its  full  development.  To  give  life  seems  to  be 
the  prerogative  of  (comparatively  speaking)  but  few 
deities — as  Ammon,  Ilorus,  Set,  Kneph,  Thoth,  Mentu, 
Athor,  and  Netpe.^  It  belongs  to  Set  to  teach  the 
monarch  to  shoot.''  Ammon-Ka,  Thoth,  and  Sefkh 
confer  immortality  by  writing  the  monarch's  name  on 
the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life.^  In  battle,  the  king  is 
(»ompared  commonly  with  Mentu,  Set,  or  Bar  (Baal),*^ 
and  is  regarded   as   under  the   special  protection    of 


»  Benkmaler,  pt.  iii.  pi.  124  d.      1  74  a,  82  o,  124  d  151  n,  Sec. 

'  As    Seti    II.,    Setnekht,   Seti,  i      *  Ihid.  pi.  'M)  h. 
and  Set-em-ua,  sons  of  Itanieses  II.,  '      *  Ibid.  pis.  .'i7  a  and  101). 
and  others.  •  RtcortU  of  the  7Vw/,  vol.  ii.  pp. 

^  Dfnihnaler,  pt.   iii.    plfl.  30  a,  ;  43,  71,  72,  76,  70,  &c. 
33  6,  40  a,  66  6,  66  a,  68,  66  (/,  72, 
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Ammon-Ea.^     Living,  he  is  commonly  entitled  *  the 
Horus/  or  *  the  living  Horus  ; '  dead,  *  the  Osiris.' 

A  further  develo[)ment  of  the  doctrine,  that  the 
kings  were  actual  gods,^  also  characterises  the  period 
under  consideration.  Hitherto  the  king-worship  had 
been  one  of  language  and  sentiment ;  •  now  it  took 
a  material  shape.  Thothmes  III.,  at  Semneh  and 
Koummeh,  associated  his  ancestor,  Usurtasen  III.,  with 
Kneph  and  Totun  on  terms  of  complete  equality,* 
figuring  him  on  the  same  scale,  offering  to  him  sacri- 
ficial feasts,  and  representing  himself  as  receiving  *  life ' 
at  his  hands.^  Amenhotep  II.,  his  son,  followed  his 
example.®  Other  kings  exalted  Nefertari-Aahmes  to 
the  rank  of  a  goddess.^  But  it  remained  for  Rameses  II. 
not  only  to  represent  himself  as  worshipped,^  but 
actually  to  set  up  his  own  image  for  worship  in  a 
temple  together  with,  and  on  a  par  with,  images  of  • 
three  of  the  greatest  gods — namely,  Ammon,  Phthah, 
and  Horus.^  The  deification  of  the  reigning  monarch 
became  thus  complete.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  any 
other  religious  sentiment  can  have  maintained  much 
influence  over  men,  when  the  doctrine  was  accepted, 
that  in  their  actual  monarch  they  had  present  with 
them  a  deity  as  great  as  any  in  earth  or  heaven. ^^ 

The  arts  of  life  made  a  rapid  advance  under  the 
early  kings  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  progressed 


*  Denkmdler,  pt.  iii.  pis.  47-59. 
^  Ibid.  pis.  54  a  and  57  a. 

•  Ibid.  pt.  iii.  pi.  07. 

'  Ibid.  pl8.  147  a,  151  6, 199  </, 


*  Records  of  the  Pa*ty  vol.  ii.  pp. 
38,  40,  43,  &c.,  vol.  iv.  p.  44,  &c. 

'  See  above,  pp.  17.*^-4. 

'  The  only  exception,  so  far  as 

I   know,   was  the  appointment  of  |  &c. 
priest*,  from  a  very  early  date,  for        •  Ibid.  pi.  143  c. 
the  cult  of  the  kinjrs,  in  connection        ^  See  above,  p.  318,  note  *. 
with  their   burial-place ;    but  this        *°  Dean  Stanley  well  savs  in  refer- 

seems  to  have  been  a  domestic  ai^  ence  to  Rameses  II. :    '  his  image 

rangement,  and  to  have  l)elonged  to  carries  one  back  to  the  days  when 

the  preneral  worship  of  anoestors,  of  there  were  giants  upon  the  earth, 

which  we  have  spoken  (supra,  vol.  It  shows  how  the  king,  in  that  first 

i.  p.  423).  1  monarchy,    was    the    yi&ible    god 
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Steadily,  though  more  slowly^  until  about  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth.  The  costumes  of  kings  and  queens 
became  suddenly  most  elaborate.  King  Amenhotep  I. 
is  represented^  with  three  garments  over  his  linen 
tunic,  which  itself  has  a  complicated  and  brilliant  orna- 
ment in  front,  consisting  of  a  broad  stripe  in  four 
colours,  blue,  red,  yellow,  and  green,  with  three  pen- 
dent ends  of  riband  on  either  side  of  it.     He  has  also  a 

broad  belt,  similarly  va- 
riegated. His  upper  gar- 
ments, which  seem  to  be 
all  made  of  a  white, 
striped,  very  transparent 
mushn,  are,  first,  a  short 
petticoat  beginning  at  the 
waist  and  descending  to 
the  calf  of  the  leg ;  se- 
condly, a  long  robe  reach- 
ing from  the  shoulders  to 
the  ankles  ;  and  thirdly, 
a  flowing  cape.  He  wears 
further  armlets  and  brace- 
lets of  gold,  seemingly 
enamellal,  a  broad  collar 

Curious  headdress  of  Nefertari-Aahmcs.    of  mimv  llUCS,  wllitC  Stlll- 

dals,  a  close-fitting  blue  cap  with  a  urceus  ornament  in 
front,  an  artificial  black  bcaRl,  two  ribands  down  his 
back,  and  the  '  tail '  peculiar  to  kings  and  gods.  His 
mother  Xefertari-Aahmes,  who  is  re[)resented  with  him, 
wears  the  complicated  vulture-headdress  which  has  been 

upon  earth.  The  only  thing  like  it  i  such  an  exaltation  of  the  conquering" 
that  has  since  been  seen  is  the  dei-  |  kinjjf.*  {Sinai  and  Palestiney  *  lutro- 


ticaiion  ot  the  Roman  emperors. 
No  pure  monotheisiu  could  for  a 
moment  have  been  compatible  with 


duction/  p.  xxxvi.) 

*  See  the  DenkmiHeVf  pt.  iii.  pi.  1. 
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given  above,'  a  blue  wig,  a  long  robe  of  white  striped 
muslia,  indecently  transparent,  and  an  elaborate  flowing 
cape  of  the  same.  She  has  armlets  and  bracelets  set 
with  jewels,  white  sandals,  a  broad  collar  like  her  aon's, 
andearringB.  A  broad  sash,  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  de- 
pends from  her  waist  to  the  bottom  of  her  robe.  In 
another  representation  she  has  a  wig  with  long  pen- 
dants of  a  peculiar  character.' 

It  is  not  often  that  the  dresses  represented  are  so 
elaborate  as  these ;  but  there  is,  speaking  generally, 
a  marked  advance  in  the  number,  complication,  and 
variety  of  the  garments,  both  of  men  and  women. 
Thothmes  lU.  introduces  the  tail  cap,  round  in  front 


Ht.idareaM«  of  Thorhrm^s  HI.  ami  Ameii.'.phi.  IV. 

and  pointed  at  the  back,  which  thenceforth  becomes  the 
favourite  headdress  of  the  kings,  being  occasionally 
covered  with  spots,  which  may  represent  pearl?.  Kind's 
sometimes  wear  a  spencer  similarly  spotted,'  which 
covers  the  shoulders  and  reaches  to  the  waist.  One 
king,  Amenophis  IV.,  wears  at  the  base  of  his  cap 
a  riband,  or  diadem,terminating  in  two  flowing  ends.* 
lie  has  also  a  long  flowing  robe,  which  falls  behind 

■  Supr«,p.  210.  I      '  IH.l.  pl.ntla. 

'  JJmkimiltr,  pt  iU.  pi.  2d.  I      '  Ibid.  pi.  iii.  pL  02. 

VOL.  II.  A  A 
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tomed-up  Sandal, 


him,  and  separates  into  two  flaps,  which  are  rounded 
off  into  points.'  Women,  no  less  than  men,  wear  san- 
dals ;  and  both  women  and  men  wear  occasionally 
anklets,  besides  armlets  and  bracelets.'  The  royal 
I  attendants  have  commonly 
two  tunics  instead  of  one, 
the  inner  of  Unen,  the  outer 
of  muslin  and  transparent. 
In  a  few  cases  they  wear 
also  a  muslin  cape."  Sandals 
are  still  somewhat  rare  ; 
even  princes  and  kings  are  sometimes  represented  with- 
out them  ;  and  they  are  but  seldom  worn  by  persons 
of  lower  rank.  The  practice 
■  begins  of  wearing  them  with 
the  toes  violently  turned  up;* 
but  this  usage  does  not  be- 
come general  imtil  tlie  time 
of  the  twentieth  dynasty. 
Some  of  the  vaiieties  in  fe- 
male apparel  will  be  better 
understood  by  representation 
than  description. 

Tiic  houses  of  the  gieat, 
no  doubt,  became  more  luxu- 
rious as  time  w<jiit  on  ;  and 
one  king  shows  us  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  royal  palace, 
or  villa,*  from  which  we  may  obtain  a  tolerable  notion 
of  the  general  character  of  rich  men's  residences.     A 


'  Vnlkmalrr,  pt.  iii.  yU.  !)2  &nil 


■'  Ibid.  pU.i 
'  Ibid.  pi.  7 


•  Ihid.  III.  UG. 

'  Sfe  the  Di-nkiniUrr,  pt.  iii.  pL 
OC.  Compnre  Ituselliui,  Monumttiti 
Cinli,  pi.  Ixiz. 
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lai^e  square  or  parallelogram  was  enclosed  within  high 
walls,  with  pylonic  entrances  on  two  or  more  of  the  Mdes, 
like  tho8c  of  temples  in  miniature.  The  grounds  were 
divided  out  into  formal  courts  and  alleys,  planted  witli 
trees  in  rows,  the  trees  being  of  various  kinds,  inclusive 
of  palms  and  vines.  Ponds  or  reservoirs,  rectangular 
in  shape,  were  frequent,  and 
gave  the  charm  of  freshness  in 
a  climate  where  without  con- 
stant irrigation  vegetation  lan- 
guishes. The  house  itself  con- 
sisted of  numerous  courts,  sur- 
rounded with  colonnaded  clois- 
ters, and  entered  through 
pylons,  with  here  and  there  a 
group  of  apartments,  into  which 
light  was  but  scantily  admitted 
by  small  windows  placed  high 
up  in  the  walls.  Much  taste 
was  shown  in  the  designs  of 
pillars,  and  especially  of  their 
capitals,  which  combined  animal 
and  vegetable  forms,  after  a 
manner  that  was  at  once  curious 
and  pleasing.^  The  number  of 
apartments  was  not  great,  life 
being  chiefly  passed  in  the  co- 
lonnaded courts,  and  in  the 
grounds,  where  a  sufficiency  of 
immediate  shade  could  be  com-  ^^"'"'"••u  Capital, 
bined  with  the  charm  of  remoter  light  and  with  the  free 
play  of  the  atmosphere.     Furniture,  though  not  very 

<  Dmkmater,  pt.  iii.  pi.  03  a. 
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Egjpliiin  Tlironc  (tiiiio  ■>{  the  18th  Djiuistj). 
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abundant  according  to  modem  notions,^  was  convenient 
and  in  good  taste.  Animal  forms  were  followed  fin  the 
feet  of  chairs,  fauteuils,  and  ottomans,^  and  sometimes  in 
other  portions  of  the  carved  woodwork,*  while  delicate 
stuffs  covered  the  cushioned  portions,  adding  the  beauty 
of  colour  to  that  of  form.*  The  elaboration  of  fiirni- 
nitiu-e  culminated  in  the  thrones  constructed  for  the 
kings,*  and  the  footstools  sometimes  attached  to  them,^ 
which  were  carved  in  the  richest  and  quaintest  fashion, 
either  with  figures  of  captured  monarchs,  or  with 
animal  or  vegetable  forms,  or  with  the  two  combined, 
and  must  have  been  most  curious  and  extraordinary 
works  of  art. 

Ornamental  carvings  or  castings  of  an  artistic 
character,  realistic  in  style,  were  also  received  as 
tribute  from  some  of  the  subject  states,  and  served 
to  adorn  the  palaces  of  the  Pharaohs  with  strange 
and  outlandish  figures.  One  such  offering,  brought  to 
Tutankh-amen  by  the  Ethiopians,^  is  peculiarly  graceful 
and  pleasing.  It  represents  the  giraffe  or  camelopard 
amid  the  palm-groves  of  Mid  Africa,  and  expresses 
with  much  truthfulness  and  spirit  the  form  of  that 
remarkable  animal. 

Graceful  ornamentation  also  characterises  the  arms 
and  chariot  of  the  monarch,  which  frequently  exhibit 
tlie  head,  or  even  the  full  form,  of  the  lion.^  Vases 
are  of  elegant  shapes,  and  their  covers  are  occasionally 


*  »See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  490.             ;  Egyptians^  frontispiece  to  vol.  ii. 

•  liosellini,    Monumenti     CivUi^  '  *  Denkmdlerj  pt,  iii.   pis.  2  6,  c, 
pis.  xliv.,  xc.-xcii. ;  Wilkinson, -4n-  76  6,  100  6,  121,  &c. 
cierU  £^ptianSf  vol.  ii.  pp.  190-201 ;  i  •  Ibid.  pi.  208  a. 


Denkmaler,  pt.  iii.  pL  12,  &c. 
'   Bosellini,    Monumenti    CivUiy 


'  lbid.pl.  118.  (See  overleaf.) 
®  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  456 ;  Ro- 


pL  IxTJT. ;   DenhndUr^  pt  iii.  pi.    9e\\im^  MtmunieiUi  CSviii,  pi.  cxxi. 
908 «.  ,  Nos.  23  and  26 ;  Denhnaler,  pt  iii« 

^  Emriliiri,  MommmmUi  OivHi,  pis,    pis.  165,  187  c,  &c. 
xeL ;  WiUdnaoDi  Anctmi  . 
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in  the  form  of  animals'  heads.^  Figures  of  animals 
adorn  the  prows  of  vessels ;  and  sometimes  their  oars 
terminate  in  representations  of  the  heads  of  men.' 


Oroamentnl  Carving  {Elhiopicl- 

In  social  life,  the  introduction  of  the  horse  from 
Asia  made  a  considerable  change.  The  chariot  super- 
Btded  the  palanquin  as  the  ordinary  mode  of  con- 
veyance ;  and  much  attention  was  bestowed  upon  the 
equipage  and  the  stud.  Horses  were  great  favourites, 
and  received  special  names,  as  Ken-Amen,  '  strentjth  of 
Ammon,'  Anta-hruta.  '  Anaitia  pleased,'  and  the  like.^ 
The  young  dandy  prided  himself  on  the  strengtli  and 
lightness  of  his  vehicle,  the  perfect  shape  and  condition 

'  DrnkmiUer,  pt.  iii.  pis.  llfi  &Qd  i  I'att,  vol.  ii.  p.  75;  &c.     Bnigach 

]  L*7  b.  holds   that   a  pair  of   hones  had 

''  Ibid.  pi.  70  a.  I  Mimelimes  ods  name  between  them 

'  See    the    Trmuarti'inu   of  tht  i  (Ilutory  of  Egypt,  toL  u.  pp.  13 

Sirifty  of  Biblirai  ArcAtnJogy,  vol.     and  16,  Ut  ed.l. 

Ti.    pp.   610,   620  i   lCfn>rd»  of  (A*  | 
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of  his  carriage-horses,  the  beauty  of  their  trappings, 
and  his  own  skill  in  driving  them.^  Kings  generally 
employed  a  charioteer,  but  even  they  did  not  disdain 
to  take  the  reins  occasionally  into  their  own  hands  and 
conduct  their  own  vehicles.^  Horses  bore  tall  plumes 
of  ostrich  feathers  on  their  heads,  had  many  tassels  or 
streamers  appended  to  them,  and  sometimes  wore 
elegant  housings.^  Field-sports  continued  to  occupy 
the  leisure  hours  of  most  well-to-do  Egyptians ;  and 
the  monarchs,  at  any  rate,  added  to  their  former 
pleasures  of  this  kind  the  chase  of  the  lion  and  the 
elephant.* 

A  burst  of  literary  vigour  distinguishes  the  period. 
Literature  had  always  been  held  in  esteem  in  Egypt, 
and  had  furnished  a  fairly  satisfactory  career  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons.^  Men  of  high  rank,  like 
Ptah-hotep  and  Saneha,  had  occasionally  occupied 
themselves  with  it,  and  even  one  monarch  had  left 
*  Instructions '  for  his  successor,  which  he  had  cast 
into  a  highly  artificial  and  yaa^'-poetic  form.^  But  it 
is  not  till  the  reigns  of  Eameses  II.  and  his  son, 
Menephthah,  that  literary  activity  reaches  its  acme, 
and  Egypt  is  able  to  boast  of  a  whole  *  galaxy '  of 
writers.^  The  high  honour  done  to  the  *  epic  poet ' 
Pentaour,  whose  lay  of  *  Eameses  victorious  *  was 
inscribed  on  the  walls  of  half  a  dozen  temples,®  may 
have  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  authorship,  and  have  given 
to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  art  of  com- 
position  an   attraction   which    it   had   not  possessed 


'  Wilkinson,  Ancient  EgyptiimB, 
Tol.  i.  p.  335. 

'  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  454. 

•  Ibid.  Compare  the  Denkmaler^ 
pt.  iii.  pis.  92, 128  a,  153,  166,  and 
187  rf. 

«  8apTa,  pp.  236  and  259. 


*  Supra,  pp.  91, 117,  &c. 

•  Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
9-16. 

'  Bnigsch,  Jlistory  of  Egypt j  vol. 
ii.  p.  131,  Ist  ed. 
«  Ibid.  p.  45. 
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previously.  But,  whatever  was  the  cause,  at  least  the 
effect  is  certain.  Under  Eameses  11.  and  Menephthah 
literature  flourished  in  all  its  branches — history, 
divinity,  practical  philosophy,  poetry,  epistolary  cor- 
respondence, novels  or  tales,  occupied  the  attention  of 
numerous  writers,  and  works  in  these  various  subjects 
rapidly  accumulated.  A  public  library  was  established 
at  Thebes,  under  a  director — a  high  official — named 
Amen-em-an.^  The  roll  of  writers  included  the  names 
of  Pentaour,  Amen-em-api,  Pan-bas,  Kakabu,  Hor, 
Anna,  Meriemap,  Bek-en-ptah,  Hora,  Amen-masu, 
Suanro,  Serptah.  Nor  was  original  composition  the 
sole  occupation  of  these  learned  persons.  The  modern 
world  is  indebted  to  them  for  the  careful  copies  which 
they  made  of  earlier  manuscripts,  and  owes  to  their 
i!ulefatigable  industry  such  works  as  *  The  Instructions 
of  Amenemhat,*  *  The  Tale  of  the  Two  Brothers,'  *  The 
Praise  of  Learning,*  and  even  the  greater  part  of  *  The 
Book  of  the  Dead.*  *  Like  the  monks  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  tlie  Egyptian  hierogrammateis  regarded  it  as  a 
sacred  duty  to  hand  on  to  later  ages  the  learning  of 
the  past,  and,  when  the  fragile  papyrus  of  the  early 
times  was  falling  into  dei^ay,  transcribed  the  perishing 
work  upon  fresh  material. 

Thus,  in  almost  all  respects,  in  arts,  in  arms,  in 
literature,  in  the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  private 
life,  the  Egypt  of  the  litteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies before  our  era  had  made  CTeat  advances  bevond 
the  simplicity  of  primitive  times,  and  attained  a  point 
which   well  de>ervos  attention  and  even  admiration. 


'  Ix^nominnt,  Mtmu*l  (THutoire  but  all  the  oldest  papvri.  bv  dm. 

Ahk  it-nnr,  \ol.  i.  p.  4-").  of  which  the  '  IWk  *  w-as  cooTejed 

*  The  actual  •  Kk^U  »>f  the  D«ul.*  on   and    i-reserved,  l^long   to   tlM 

ft"*  wi»  luive  it,i-4  taken  fiimi  a  [>apy-  eLrhttientn.     i?*ee  Baniien,  Efffft% 

ru5  of  the  t  went  % -sixth  dyna?t\  ;  i¥mr,  \ol.  v.  pp.  130-1.) 
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But  it  miLst  not  be  denied  or  coneeaIe<1  lliat  there  were 
darker  hues  in  the  pi<*ture.  The  glorious  achievements 
i>f  the  jrreatest  of  the  Pharaohs  in  architecture  and 
colossal  statuary  were  not  produced  without  much 
suffering  among  a  large  servile  clajw,  whose  forced  toil 
was  excessive  and  unceasing  * — luiy,  sometimes  in- 
tentionally aggravated  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
their  strength.*  Taxation  was  heavy  upon  the  lower 
orders  uf  the  native  Egyptians,  and  collectors  with  no 
pity  in  their  hearts  exacted  the  last  ]>enny  from  the 
wretched  feliihin  by  the  free  use  of  the  rod.'  Both 
nieD  and  woujen  were  stripiKxl  naked  and  subjected  to 
the  pain  and  indignity  of  the  bastinado.^  In  war 
many  cruel  and  barbiirous  customs  ]>revailed.  Cap- 
tives were  either  reduced  to  slavery  or  put  to  d(»ath. 
The  slain  were  systematically  mutilate<l  in  order  to 
obtain  sure  evidence  of  their  numbers  ;*  and  conquer- 
ing monarchs  were  not  ashame<l  to  return  home  from 
;»attle  with  the  gor}'  heads  of  their  a<lversaries  attacheil 
:o  the  hinder  jxirt  of  their  (*hariot.®  Whether  kings 
generally  slew  their  more  dislingui>hed  ])iisoners  with 
Jieir  own  hand  is  perhaps  doubtful;"  but  there  is 
iistinct  evidence  that  su(*h  an  act  was  ron>idere<l  not 
inbecoming,  and  that  a  king  could  not  only  rommit  it, 
jut  iKMist  of  it.*  The  relations  lx»tweeiJ  the  S4*xes  did 
lot  improve  as  time  went  on.  Polygamy  on  a  va^^t 
(cale  was  introduced  into  the  roval  luaisehoM:  in- 
leceucy  in  apparel  was  <*(mimon ;  and  the  proiliga<  y 

■  Sff«  iImvp,  p.  ti'2i\,  I.s.r.     Fur  tlio   a}ip)irntii)n   uf  tlie 

■  I*JI.  i.  11-14,  V.  tl   n».  htirk  to  wun)t*ii,  Mf  thi*  Itrnkma.'tr, 
'  StH>  thi*  l«*tti*r  of  Aiiifiiouian  to    pt.  iii.  pi.  ]<Vt. 

'foteuur,  (|utitt^l  in  vol.  i.  p.  4M),  ^  Stf  th«*  •HMilpturf.^./NiMi'iij ;  miii 

rbirb  Mtiiitni  to  tlii«  ]M«n<Kl.  coicpan*  iiIniv*'.  vol.  i.  p.  474. 

*  ThtrappIirHtiiiimC  thf  liar*tiiinilii  *  ItrnkMtii'r,  pt.  iii.  pi.  \'J'<. 

o  turn   bait  U-«mi   aln'mly  imtiitHl,  *  Si*  alm^i*.  v\il.  i.  p.  iT-'t. 

jhI   ixaitfvd  ri*pr»'Mrnti.*d    in  vol.   i.  '  Supra,  p.  .Vi. 
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of  the  women  was  siich  as  to  become  a  commonplace 
of  Egyptian  novels.^  Altogether,  it  would  seem  that 
the  acme  of  perfection  in  art  was  coincident  with  a 
decline  in  morals — a  decline  which  combined  increased 
savagery  with  advancing  sensualism. 

*  Records  of  the  Past,  toI.  ii.  p.  140,  vol.  iv.  pp.  14(^6,  vol.  vi,  pp. 
163-6. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  TWENTIETH   DYNASTY  (ABOUT  B.C.    1280-1100). 

Aeemmam  of  Setnekht — Aw  Birth  and  Parentage  doubtful,  JIi$  hritf 
Reign.  Jits  Tomb.  SetnekAt  astociatei  bis  Son,  Haniete*,  Reign  of 
111,  JIi$  AppeUetioM,  His  new  Arrangement  of  the  Official 
Jlis  h'ars — with  the  Shasu — with  the  LibganM—u^h  the  great 
Vomfederaey  of  the  Tanauna,  Shartana,  Sheklusha^  TuUha,  Vashe^, 
JSinuata,  and  Tekaru — with  the  Mashausha^with  the  Negroes  and 
Eihiopians^with  the  Nations  of  Sgria.  His  great  Works,  His 
JiiuUing  of  Trees.  His  Enrouragemeni  of  Mining  and  Trade,  The 
Csmspiraty  against  him.  His  Dotnestic  History.  His  Personal  Appear^ 
emte  and  Character,  His  Tomb,  Rapid  Decline  of  Egypt  after  his 
Denth—its  Causes,  Reigns  of  Rameses  IV,,  Rameses  V.,  Rameses  VI, 
mrnd  Meri-Tum,  Rameses  VII,  and  VIII,  Reign  of  Rameses  IX. 
and  Commenrement  of  IMestlg  Encroachtnent.  Reigns  of  Rameses  X, 
mmd  XI,  Rameses  XII.  and  the  Princess  of  Bakhtan,  Reign  *f 
Rmneses  XIII,  Omeral  View  of  ths  Period — Decline  of  Architetture, 
Art f  and  Literature — Deterioration  of  Morals — slight  Changes  in  Ciri^ 
listdivn  and  Habits  of  Life. 

m 

*  1*0  prince  glorir uz  nut  jcter  un  dernirr  fclnf  snr  Ioh  armcs  dc  TP^ypte  u  lii 
Teille  (Ir  leiir  eDtieri.-deca(lfiK*«-.'— LucomfANT,  Manutld'Hi^toin  Ancitmir^ 
Tol.  i.  p.  436. 

The  anarcliy  wliich  supervened  upon  the  deatli  i>f 
Siphthuli '  can  scareely  have  histed  veiy  lung.  Kgypt 
was  not  yet  reihiced  to  r<ucli  a  state  of  exhaustion  as  to 
tolerate  for  many  yejirs  the  complete  eclii>se  of  autho- 
rity and  suspension  of  settled  government.  The  royal 
race,  which  had  reigned  with  so  murh  glorj'  from  the 
date  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Shepheitls  to  the  time  of 
Si'ti  XL,  was  by  no  means  extinct,  nor  had  it  even  as 

*  See  alioTe,  p.  331). 
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yet  shown  any  signs  of  a  serious  loss  of  vigour  and 
governmental  ability.  To  find  a  new  monarch  of  the 
old  blood  could  not  have  been  difficult,  when  a  recent 
Pharaoh  ^  had  been  the  parent  of  fifty-nine  sons  and 
sixty  daughters.  Probably,  the  anarchy  was  caused 
rather  by  a  superfluity  than  a  lack  of  candidates  for 
the  royal  power,^  since  the  *  great  men '  {ueru)  who 
ruled  in  the  various  towns  ^  were  most  likely  of  royal 
descent,  at  any  rate  for  the  most  part.  It  may  have 
been  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  claims  of  the  various 
candidates ;  and  we  can  even  conceive  the  possibility 
of  the  priests  and  nobles  being  in  no  hiury  to  make  a 
choice,  since,  while  the  royal  authority  was  in  abey- 
ance, their  own  power  and  dignity  would  be  augmented. 
Had  Egypt  had  no  warlike  neighbours,  they  would 
perhaps  have  temporised  longer ;  but  when  a  Syrian 
took  advantage  of  the  state  of  things  to  establish  him- 
self as  prince  in  Egypt,  and  his  companions  robbed 
and  plundered  at  their  pleasure,  and  the  Egyptian 
gods  were  treated  with  as  little  respect  as  the  Egyptian 
men,  and  the  temples  were  denuded  of  their  accus- 
tomed oflerings,*  it  was  felt  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  a  great  eflbrt — '  the  gods^'  we  are  told,^  '  restored 
the  land  to  its  even  balance,  as  its  condition  properly 
required.     They  established   their  son,  Set-neklit,  as 


'  Raraeses  II.  (See  above,  p.  322.) 
'  *  Evidemment/  says  M.  Gbabas, 
speakiug  of  the  account  of  this  pe- 
nod  given  in  the  great  Harris  papy- 
rus, *  il  s'agit  de  discordes  civiles, 
qu'il  est  possible  d'attribuer  k  une 
competition  entre  des  pr^tendants  ^ 
la  couronne,  dont  aucun  ne  r^ussit 
a  triompher  de  ses  adversaires. 
L'aiitorite  se  trouva  fractionn^e.* 
( Recherches  jwur  servir  a  rilistoire^ 
&c.,  p.  136.) 


'  Chabas,  p.  17;  Eisenlobr  in 
Transactions  of  StKnety  of  Biblical 
Archctoloyify  vol.  i.  p.  3(W, 

*  Supra,*  p.  339. 

^  There  is  a  general  agreement  as 
to  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  not 
always  found  among  the  various 
translators  of  the  papyrus.  (See 
('habas,p.  21 ;  Birch,  Ancient  E(;t/jtt, 
p.  137  ;  lirugsch,  Jlisfoty  of  Etfypt, 
vol.  ii.  p.  137, 1st  ed.) 
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dng  over  the  whole  land.'  It  is  probable  that  we  have 
lere  a  covert  indication  that  tlie  prime  instigators  of  the 
novement  which  placed  Set-nekht  upon  the  throne 
were  the  priests,  who,  as  interpreters  of  the  will  of  the 
vods,  brought  liim  forwanl,  and  succeeded  in  establish- 
Dg  him  as  king  of  all  Egypt. 

The  birth  and  parentage  of  Set-nekht,  j^J^i  y  are 
,n  reality  unknown.^  It  has  been  suited  as  an  ascer- 
tained fact,*  that  he  was  the  son  of  Seti  II. ;  but  the 
sole  foundation  for  this  is  the  exhibition  by  I{;uno!sesIII. 
jf  the  effigy  of  Seti  11.  among  the  khigs  whom  he 
honours  and  acknowledges,  in  the  place  immediately 
before  Set-nekht.^  This  foundation  is  manifestly  in- 
sufficient.  It  gives  a  ground  for  presuming  that  Set- 
nekht  was  of  the  family  of  Seti  II a  jiresumption 

supporteil  by  the  similarity  of  their  throne-names'* — but 
none  for  laying  down  any  particular  relationship. 
Had  he  l>een  actual  son,  it  is  scarcelv  likely  thiit  his 
sonship  would  not  have  been  mentioned,  either  bv  him- 
self, or  by  Riimeses  III.,  who  gives  us  an  account  of 
his  acci»ssion  in  the  *  Great  Harris  Papynis.* 

Ac4*epted  as  king  by  the  priests,  Set-nekht  had 
nevertheless  to  establish  his  authority  by  prompt  and 
vigorous  measures.  His  son  compares  his  activity 
with  that  of  the  gcnl,  Khcpra-Sutech,''  when  he  is  roused 
to  fury.     *  lie  put  in  order,'  says  Ilameses,  Mhe  whole 

'  *  N<»U9  ii:iK»rr»nn  ab»*<»luin«'iit  uMrr^khrfru-meri^amon ;  SftiH«kh»'«* 
roriirine   de    Set-Ufkht.*    (CliaUiH,     Jiu-u*rr-sAtiU'tnfri-itniunt    one    v\*" 

*  Bni^Hrh,  liiftor'tf  of  Etjtfjii,  \«>1.  *  Ki<<>»*ril(»hr  (  Tran^mtitmn  nf  S«m: 
ii.  pp.  l:tt  4,  Nt  111.:  '  .\\'l*»r  \i\n  of  liihiiral  ,irrhfra'ii€f9f,\it\.'i.\K:\7\). 
(Ski  II.'^i  (1i*ath  tho  HovtriM^nity  lini>r>M'h  translate**  '  the  pT««»ii  ut' 
|AMed  in  t»-(riilar  hucoi'iwioD  to  hi*  S«*t '  ( History  of'  Ktfyftf,  vnl.  ii.  p. 
foN,  Sft-iuiklit.'  1<{7,  1m  ii1.»;  Hin*li.  *  Kli**)ii'r  ami! 

*  .S»«««  fh««  Ih'nkmaUr,  pt.  iii.  pN.  Set  *  {Anritnf  K^jufti,  y.  l.'d  .  hut 
'2V2  m.i\^  *2\^^  a.  th»*    ivn(l»*rii>k'    <if    l)r.     KiM-nluhr 

*  SMfti  ll.'«  Uirune-tiaini'  wra  Ua-  seeiud  pivt'erable. 
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laud  which  was  revolted  ;  he  executed  the  abominable^ 
who  were  in  Ta-Mera  (i.e.  Egj'pt) :  he  jiurified  tlie 
great  throne  of  Egypt:  he  was  king  of  both  the  lands 
at  the  seat  of  Turn  (Heliopolia  ?) :  he  made  the  faces 
upright  which  were  perverted.  ...  He  set  up  the 
tfinples,  (and  re-established)  the  divine  offerings  for  the 
ser\-ice  of  the  gods,  as  their  statutes  prescribe.' ' 


HmiI  of  SsC-aekht. 

There  is  reoson  to  believe  that  Set-nekht  waa  ad-  ' 
vanced  in  years  at  his  accession,  and  that  he  reigned 
but  a  short  time.  Ordinarily,  the  first  task  set  bimsulf 
by  an  Egyptian  king  was  the  coustrucliou  of  hid  tomb  ; 
and  a  shrewd  guess  may  be  given  at  the  length  of  a 
reign  by  noting  the  extent  aud  elaboration  of  the  royal 
sepulchre.  Set-nekht  seems  to  have  felt  that  he  had 
not  sufficient  time  before  him  to  give  liim  reasonable  I 

'  Brupwh,  I.S.C.     ui 
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hope  of  constructiag  for  himself  a  final  resting-place  of 
proper  dignity,  and  accordingly  appropriated  to  himself 
the  rock-tomb  of  Siphthah  and  Taouris,  merely  chisel- 
ling out  the  names  of  the  original  owners,  and  replacing 
them  by  his  own.^  He  thus  obtained,  with  slight 
trouble,  a  sufficiently  dignified  sepulchre — one  '  really 
princelike  and  magnificent '  * — while  at  the  same  time 
he  subjected  to  indignity  a  predecessor  whom  he  did 
not  acknowledge  to  be  legitimate. 

It  may  have  been  also  in  the  prosj^ect  of  an  early 
decease  that  Set-nekht,  almost  as  soon  as  he  was 
settled  upon  the  throne,  associated  with  himself  as 
king^  his  son  Rameses,  the  third  prince  of  the  name,  a 
youth  of  much  promise,  of  whom  he  seems  to  have  felt 
no  jealousy.  The  two  are  exhibited  on  the  rocks  be- 
hind Medinet-Abou,*  in  a  fashion  which  seems  to 
place  them  on  an  exact  equality,  bearing  the  same 
royal  titles  and  ensigns,  having  forms  of  the  same  size, 
and  mentioned  in  the  accompanying  inscription  exactly 
the  same  number  of  times.  Except  inscriptions  of  his 
name  on  the  works  of  others,  this  is  the  sole  monument 
which  we  possess  of  Set-nekht,^  who  had  evidently  not 
inherited  the  tastes  of  Rameses  II.  and  Seti  I. 

Eameses  III.,  known  to  the  Egyptians  as  Rameses 

liak  On,  o  [|j  ppfi,  or   'Rameses,   lord   of  Ileliopolis,' 
took    the     throne-name     of     Ra-user-ma-meri-amon, 


*  See  the  Denkmaler,  pt.  iii.  pi.  | 
201  </,  b.  Compare  Bru^wh,  HUtory 
of  Eijypty  vol.  ii.  pp.  135-6,  l»ted., 
and  Eisenlohr,  in  Transactions  of 
Soc.  of  Biblical  Archeeolo^yj  vol.  i. 
p.  .370. 

'*  lirugtJch,  Ilist,  of  Egypt t  vol.  i. 
p.H.33,  Isted. 

^  Records  of  the  Pasty  vol.  viii. 
p.  47  ;  liriijfdch,  History  of  Eyypty 
vol.  i.  p.  138,  Ist  ed. 


*  St^  the  Denkmdlerj  pt.  iii.  pi. 
206  rf. 

^  I.e.  the  sole  monument  of  his 
erection.  There  is  a  tomb  at  Abv- 
dos  which  was  sculptured  in  hb 
reifrn,  and  which  has  an  inscription 
containing  his  name,  together  with 
that  of  his  wife,  Tii-meri-hesi,  a 
personage  otherwise  unknown.  (See 
M.  Mariette's  Monuments  cCAbydoi^ 
p.  430.) 


i 
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o^^^l<f|~,  or  'Sun,   lord  of  Truth,   beloved   by 

Ammon.*  It  is  conjectured  ^  that  among  the  people  he 
bore  the  appellation  of  Rameses  pa-nuter,  or  *Eamescs 
the  god  ; '  and  that  the  Greeks  made  out  of  this  name 
the  Rhampsinitus  of  their  Egyptian  histories.  Ehamp- 
sinitus  was  celebrated  for  his  riches,'  and  Eameses  III. 
was  certainly  among  the  wealthiest  of  Egyptian  kings  ; 
so  that  the  identification  may  be  allowed,  though  it  is 
not  one  of  much  value.  His  earliest  occupation  after 
his  accession  seems  to  have  been  '  the  restoration  and 
demarcation  of  the  several  castes,'  *  or  rather  classes, 
into  which  the  part  of  the  population  directly  con- 
nected with  the  couit  was  divided.*  During  the 
troublous  period  that  preceded  Set-nekht  some  confu- 
sion of  the  different  orders  had  taken  place,  which  Set- 
nekht  had  not  had  the  time  or  the  inclination  to 
remedv.  Rameses  at  once  addressed  himself  to  the 
task,  and  arranged  the  officials  in  five  great  ranks  or 
classes,  viz.:  1.  The  abu-en-peraOy  or  *  councillors  of 
the  Royal  House,'  persons  who  enjoyed  the  same  dig- 
nity which  was  given  to  Joseph.^  2.  The  ueru,  or 
*  great  princes,'  who  are  thought  to  have  been  '  tlie 
governors  and  representatives  of  the  king  in  the  several 
nomes.'  ^     3.  The  native  soldierv,  foot  and  horse,  tlic 


*  Bniprsch,  Ilistoty  of  Etftff}t ^yo\. 


ii.  p.  1.'31),  Isted.     Hrujrsch  »ay8  that    the  whole  of  the  population,  si nn 


the  fact  is  *  proved  bv  the  monu- 


cation  of  Rameses  cannot  comprise 


it  excludes  the  entire  afn^cultural 


ments/  but  adduces  no  proof.     No  i  and  the  entire  mercantile  class.     It 


doubt  llameses  111.  has  for  one  of  his 

titles    fffer    neter,    1  1 ;    but  this 

title  is  common  to  all  the  kings 
from  a  very  earlv  period. 

^  Herod,  ii.  121,  5  1. 

'  Brugsch,  p.  140.  Compare 
Birch,  Ancient  Ef/ypf^  p.  I.*i7,  and 
Chabas,  Recherche^,  ])p.  2'<-3().  '  kind. 

^  It  is  evident  that  the  classifi-  | 


was,  1  think,  n  classiHcation  of  tho^f 
who  were  regarded  a^in  \^me  sense 
functionaries. 

*  Gen.  xlv.  8. 

•  Brugsch,  l.s.c.  1  should  in- 
cline to  give  the  word  a  wider 
meaning,  and  regard  it  as  including 
all  high  functionaries  of  whatever 
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latter  either  identical  with,  or  at  any  rate  including, 
the  chariot  force.  4.  The  foreign  mercenaries,  chicHy 
either  Shartana  or  Kahaka ;  and  5.  The  subordinate 
officers  and  servants.  The  native  troops  are  said  to 
have  amounted  to  some  hundreds  of  thousands;  but 
this  is  probably  an  exaggeration. 

Having  completed  these  arrangements  in  the  manner 
which  he  thought  most  satisfactory,  Bameses  turned 
his  attention  to  external  affairs,  and  set  himself  the  task 
of  re-establishing,  so  far  as  might  be  possible,  the 
authority  of  Egypt  over  those  countries  and  districts 
which  had  passed  under  the  dominion  of  foreigners 
during  the  period  of  revolution.  It  is  difficult  to  ar- 
range his  wars  in  their  proper  chronological  order, 
since  Rameses  clearly  does  not  follow  that  order  in  his 
own  annals,^  but  places  the  most  important  wars  first. 
The  best  modern  authorities  are  at  variance  upon  the 
subject;  and  the  order  here  followed,  which  is  that 
of  Dr.  Birch,  must  be  regarded  as  to  some  extent 
unceilain. 

A  war  with  the  Shasu,  or  Bedouins  of  South-western 
Arabia,  who  had  again  become  dominant  in  the  region 
between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  is  thought  to  have 
had  priority  over  the  others.*"*  Eamcses  invaded  their 
country,  destroyed  the  huts  or  cabins  {mahar)  in  which 
they  lived,  killed  no  doubt  large  numbers,  and  carried 
back  into  Egypt  a  vast  booty,  together  with  numerous 
j)risoners,  whom  he  made  over  to  the  j)rie.stly  establish- 
ments at  various  temples  to  be  em|)loyed  as  slaves."^ 
The  particular  tribe  of  Shasu  atUK'ked  in  this  campaign 


*  Birch,  Ancient  Egtfpt^  p.  138. 

81:    *II 


( 'habas,  Revherchef^  p.  81  :  *  II 
t-eiiiUe  que  1p»  ^iiorres  de  Rarat*<« 
ti«iient  introdiiiteB,  non  pas  dan« 
leiir  ordre  chronologique,  mais  dans 

VOL.  II.  B  B 


celui  de  leurs  r^sultats  glorieux.' 
^  Birch,  I.8.C. 
'  Reconh  of  the  Pastf  vol.  viii.  p. 

48. 
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is  called  the  '  Saaru/  a  name  in  which  Dr.  Brugsch 
recognises  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir/  or  the  tract 
south  and  south-east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  once  the  special 
country  of  the  Edomites,  or  descendants  of  Esau.* 

Thus  successful  upon  the  north-east,  Barneses  was 
emboldened  to  make  a  similar  expedition  towards  the 
north-west.  Here,  on  the  side  of  Libya,  a  serious  en- 
croachment had  taken  place  upon  Egyptian  territory 
during  the  time  of  trouble.  The  Libyans,  Maxyans, 
AsbystflB,*  Auseis,*  and  other  kindred  tribes,  had  been 
so  daring  as  to  overstep  the  boundaries  of  Egypt  proper, 
and  to  establish  themselves  along  the  whole  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nile,  from  Memphis  to  the  shores  of  the  Me- 
diterranean. They  had  held  possession  of  thb  tract  for 
a  number  of  years  ;  *  and  had  formal  permanent  settle- 
ments, where  they  lived  with  their  wives  and  children, 
while  their  numerous  herds  grazed  the  rich  strip  of 
territory  overflowed  annually,  and  fertilised,  by  the 
inundation.  Eameses  fell  upon  them  suddenly  with  a 
powerful  force,  and  completely  defeated  them  in  a 
single  great  battle,*  after  which  he  drove  the  remnant 
beyond  his  borders,  making,  as  he  advanced,  numerous 
prisoners,  and  even  capturing  the  Libyati  chief.  Of  the 
prisoners  taken,  some  were  confined  in  fortresses ; 
others,  after  being  branded  with  a  red-hot  iron,^  were 
pressed  into  the  naval  service  and  forced  to  act  as 
mariners  on*  board  the  Egyptian  fleet.  Slavery  was  the 
portion  of  the  women  and  children  ;  the  cattle,  which 


*  Ilf story  of  Egypt t  vol.  ii.  p. 
140,  Ist  ed. 

'  Oen.  xxxvi.  8,  9. 

'  The  hieroglyphic  Dame  is  read 
by  Dr.  Brugsch  aa  Asbitaj  by  M. 
( fhabas  (He^irrheSf  p.  62)  as  Sahata. 


*  In  the  original  //om,  which  Li 
well  compared  with  Auseis  (Ilerod. 
iv.  IW). 

*  UecortUof  the  Past,  toI.  viiL 
p.  48. 

*  ( 'habafl,  RecherchrSy  p.  54. 


Asbita  would  well  express  the  ;  '  RecwHn  of  the  pint,  vol.  Viii. 
AsbystflD,  who  are  called  by  Pliny  |  p  40 ;  Brugacb,  IIi$twy  of  EtmaL 
(U:N.  v.  6)  IIatbit».  |  vol.  ii.  p.  Ml,  Ist  ed. 
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was  too  numerous  to  count,  increased  the  wealth  of  the 
priest-college  attached  to  the  great  temple  of  Ammon 
at  Thebes. 

The  first  war  with  the  African  nations  is  fixed  by  an 
inscription  to  the  fifth  year  of  Bameses.^  He  would, 
apparently,  have  been  content  with  the  laurels  gained 
in  these  two  minor  campaigns,  and  would  have  tempted 
fortune  no  further,  had  he  not  been  forced  in  self-defence 
to  meet  two  terrible  attacks,  which,  in  his  eighth  and 
again  in  his  eleventh  year,  threatened  Egypt  with 
destruction.  Few  things  in  history  are  more  extraor- 
dinary than  the  aggressive  movement,  which  sud- 
denly, in  the  eighth  year  of  Rameses  III.,  spread  the 
flames  of  war  over  all  the  East  from  the  skirts  of 
Taurus  to  the  mouths  of  the  Nile.  There  is  great 
difficulty  in  identifying  the  particular  nations  which 
took  part  in  the  expedition ;  *  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  a  league  was  formed  between  a 
number  of  widely  separated  peoples,  partly  dwellers  in 
Asia  Minor,  partly  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  and  islands 
of  Europe,  and  a  combined  attack  organised,  at  once 
by  land  and  by  sea,  having  Syria  for  its  immediate  and 
Egypt  for  its  ultimate  object.  The  isles  and  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  gave  forth  their  piratical  hordes — ^the  sea 
was  covered  with  their  light  galleys,  and  swept  by  their 
strong  oars — T&nauna,  Sharuten,  Sheklusha,  Tulsha, 
Uashesh,  combined  their  squadrons  into  a  fleet,  while 
Purusata  and  Tekaru  advanced  in  countless  numbers 
along  the  land.  *  No  people  stood  before  their  arras.' ' 
Bursting  forth  from  the  passes  of  Taurus,  the  hordes 
spread  themselves  over  Northern  Syria,  wasted  and 

*  So  Barneses,  in  the  iDscription 
tnnslated  by  Brugscb  {^Ilittory  of 
B§ifftf  vol.  iL  pp.  147-d,  Ist  ed.). 
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•])lunderecl  the  entire  country  of  the  Khita,  proceeding 
eastward  as  far  as  Carchemish  ;  descended  upon  Pales- 
tine, and  were  about  to  press  on  into  Egypt,  when  they 
were  confronted  by  Barneses  at  the  head  of  the  Egyj)- 
tian  army.  Calling  in  the  aid  of  stratagem,  the 
Pharaoh,  who  was  probably  outnumbered,  succeeded 
by  means  of  an  ambush  in  defeating  his  assailants, 
threw  their  host  into  confusion,  and  after  an  immense 
slaughter  drove  the  remnant  of  the  broken  army  from 
the  field.  But  the  struggle  was  even  yet  not  over. 
Though  the  attack  by  land  had  failed,  the  allied  fleet 
gallantly  persevered.  Quitting  their  defeated  friends, 
the  T&nauna,  with  their  confederates,  made  sail  for  the 
nearest  mouth  of  the  Nile,  hoping  to  find  it  unguarded, 
and  intending  in  that  case  to  ascend  the  stream  to 
Memphis,  or  to  ravage  far  and  wide  the  fertile  region 
of  the  Delta.  But  Rameses  had  made  preparations 
against  this  peril.  He  had  established  '  a  defence  on 
the  water,  like  a  strong  wall,  of  ships  of  war,  of  mer- 
chantmen, of  boats  and  skiffs  ; '  Mn  other  words,  he 
had  left  a  fleet  to  guard  the  Pelusiac  mouth  of  the 
{ireat  river,  and  prevent  the  Tanauna  from  entering  it. 
lie  also  hurried  in  person  to  the  probable  scene  of 
action,  and  arrived  in  time  to  take  j)art  in  the  great 
battle  which  frustrated  the  lust  hopes  of  the  invaders, 
and  placed  Egypt  once  more  in  safety.  While  his 
naval  force  contended  with  the  enemy  in  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  Pelusiac  lagoon,  lie  himself  with  four  of 
his  sons  and  his  best  warriors  lent  their  aid  to  coin- 
])lcte  the  discomfiture  of  the  assailants  by  shooting 
them  down  with  arrows  from  tli(»  shore.*^  If  we  rightly 

»  Brupscli,  I/hfof-y  of  Etjyptf  vol.    VEffypte^  *  Antijjuitc^s,'  toI.  ii.  pi.  x. 
ii.  p.  14H,  \»t  ed.  I  ('oinpan>  KoKcHini,  Afonumenit  <Sto* 

^  8et»  tb«  n'presentation  of  the    ricty  pi.  cxxxi. 
eDgagement  in  the  JJesct^ption   de  \ 
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read  the  king's  meaning  in  the  vain-glorious  inscription 
wrhich  he  set  up  to  celebrate  his  victory,  the  Tanauna 
were  so  far  successful  as  to  break  through  the  opposing 
tressels  of  the  Egy])tians,  and  to  force  their  way  to  the 
ihore.  But  liere  their  pn)gress  was  arrested.  *  A  wall 
>f  iron  shut  tliem  in  ufK)n  the  lake/  The  best  troops 
jf  E^iypt  lified  the  shores  of  the  lag(X)n  ;  and  wherever 
the  invaders  atteni])ted  to  land,  they  were  foiled.  Ke- 
pulsed,  dashed  to  the  ground,  hewn  down  at  the  edge 
of  the  water,  they  were  slain  *  by  hundreds  of  heaps  of 
corpses.'  After  a  while  resistance  ceas(xl,  and  large 
numbers  were  made  prisoners.  The  emj)ty  ships, 
stuck  fast  in  the  Nile  mud,  or  floating  at  random  uiK)n 
the  still  water,  became  the  prize  of  the  victors,  and 
were  found  to  contain  a  rich  booty.  Thus  ended  this 
remarkable  struggle,  in  which  nations  widely  ^severed 
iDd  of  various  bloods — scared v*  as  one  would  have 
thought,  known  to  each  other,  and  sc*])arated  by  a 
diversity  of  interests — united  in  an  atUick  ujMm  the  fore- 
mcjflt  power  of  the  whole  world,  traversed  sevenil  hun- 
dred miles  of  land  or  sea  successfully,  neither  qiiarrel- 
ling  among  themselves  nor  meeting  with  disaster  from 
without,  reache<l  the  countr}*  which  they  had  hoped  to 
conquer,  but  were  then  completely  (U»f(i»ated  and  rt*- 
pulsed  in  two  great  engagements  —one  by  land,  tin* 
r>ther  partly  by  land  and  partly  by  sea — so  that  *  tlu'ir 
spirit  was  annihilatetl,  their  soul  was  takt*n  from  them.*  ^ 
Henceforth  no  one  of  the  nations  which  t4M)k  part  in 
the  combined  atta<*k  is  found  in  annsagain>t  theiH.>wer 
that  had  read  them  so  si*vere  a  lesson. 

It  might  have  been  IiojhhI  that  Kgypt,  niistnl  in  re- 
pute by  her  double  victory,  would  ihjw  have  brcn  left 

'  Briig-(*h,  Iiuf'»ry  of  Kt/ypt,  voL  ii.  p.  141^  Ist  ed. 
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in  peace,  and  have  entered  on  a  prolonged  period  of 
repose.  But  no— this  was  not  to  be — her  trials  were 
not  yet  over.  Within  little  more  than  two  years  of 
the  events  just  narrated,  another  furious  attack  was 
made  upon  her  territory  by  a  powerful  enemy,  seeking, 
like  the  Tekaru  and  Purusata,  to  effect  a  permanent 
lodgment  within  her  borders,  and  therefore  accompa- 
nied by  their  wives  and  families,  their  boys,  their  girls, 
their  slaves,  and  even  their  cattle.^  This  time  the 
invaders  were  the  Mashauasha,  or  Maxyes,  who  appear 
to  have  inhabited  the  region  called  Marmarica,  or  *  the 
Cjrrenaica,'  the  only  fertile  tract  interposed  between 
!%ypt  and  the  Beylik  of  Tunis.  Already,  in  the  reign 
of  Menephthah,  they  had  made  one  great  attack  upon 
the  more  western  portion  of  the  Delta,  and  had  been 
defeated  with  fearftil  slaughter  by  that  monarch.*  Sub- 
sequently they  had  adopted  a  system  of  gradual  en- 
croachment upon  Egyptian  territory,  and  had  found  that 
system  tolerably  successful  until,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  reign,  Bameses  III.  drove  them  out.  Mow,  in  his 
eleventh  year,  probably  under  pressure  from  the  west, 
they  resolved  upon  a  new  invasion,  perhaps  hoping  to 
find  Egypt  weakened  by  the  recent  contest.  Their 
leaders  were  Kapur,  and  his  son  Mashashal,  brave  men 
who  imperilled  their  lives  in  a  well-nigh  desperate 
undertaking.  Compared  with  the  Tekaru  and  Tanauna 
they  were  an  insignificant  enemy ;  and  Barneses  easily 
di^feated  them  in  a  great  battle  on  the  Canopic  branch  of 
the  Nile,  wherein  they  lost  above  2,000  killed,  and  al- 
most an  equal  number  of  prisoners.  Kapur  was  captured 
in  the  course  of  the  engagement,  and  after  his  capture 


'  Brufrsch,  //iVor;/  of  Egifpt.,  vol. 
ii.  p.  150|  Ist  ed.     Compare  Birch, 


Ancient  Egypt ^  p.  143. 
*  See  above,  p.  382. 
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pat  to  death.'  Mashashal  surrendered  to  Rameses,  witli 
»iich  troops  as  had  survived  the  fight,  unconditionally. 
[i  18  to  be  hoped  that  he  received  more  merciful  treat- 
ment than  hb  father. 

Of  the  remaining  wars  of  Ramescs  III.  we  possess 
no  details.  From  the  representations  upon  his  sculp- 
tures there  is  rea»*on  to  believe  that  he  conducteil  at 
least  one  campaign  in  the  extreme  south,  and  another 
in  the  remote  north-east,  and  that  in  botli  his  efforts 
irere  crowned  with  all  the  success  that  he  anti(*ipatei1. 
Beyond  his  southern  frontier  he  attacked  and  defeated 
ihe  Etliiopians,  togetlier  with  the  negro  tribes  of  the 
Taraua  and  the  Amar.'  In  Western  Asia  he  seems  to 
bave  ovemm  the  entire  territory  between  Ii^yj)t  and 
the  chain  of  Amanus,  carr}'ing  off  as  prisoners  tliirty- 
?ight  chiefs,  among  whom  were  those  of  Carchemisji 
uid  Aleppo,*  and  fonring  the  natives  generally  to  re- 
gime that  positio!!  of  dei>endence  Ujwn  Egypt  whicli 
liad  been  originally  established  by  the  great  Thothmes. 
We  are  even  told  *  that  he  claims  in  some  of  his  sculj)- 
tures  supremacy  over  Naharain  or  Westeiii  Mesopo- 
tamia, as  well  as  over  Punt,  Kush,  and  Cyprus  ;  but  it 
is — to  sav  the  least — doubtful  whether  his  dominion 
really  extended  over  any  of  these  distant  n*gions. 

Tlie  reign  c)f  Itameses  III.  extended  over  tlie  long 
period  of  thirty-one  years,^  and  he  had  thus  anipli» 
lime,  after  his  defensive  ware  were  concluded,  to  direct 

•  Krrh,  Andeuf  ^</.V/''.pp-  14:?-ii.  *  Hrujr«ch,  History  of  R/v/if,  \a1. 

'  Ibkl  p.  144;  Jirti^rwh,  Jiutarif  ii.  p.   15 J,  iM   M.\  RecunU  vf  tke 

mf   Eojfpt^  Tol.   i.    pp     iriO-1,   Ut  /ItM/,  vol.  vi.  p.  .H). 

tii.     IJiv  *  kiDir  of  the    iiiiMraUe  *  Wilkin»on  in  th<*  Author'n  //^ 

land  of  Kiuii*  appenni  At  the  bmd  r*fdotu»,  vol.  ii.  pp.  :\7'2  3.  :trxi  t-d. 

»f  a   9fn*ik    of  fi>urt«-«n   captuivd  *  lUrvh,  A Hvtrut  Kiiifpf,  p.  U'l; 

pniMVfin  the  Hcul]itiin-i*uf  Medini't-  Hni^r^h,  Jlufvrjf  vf  ^'i/ypff  vnJ.  ii. 

.\bou  {IhMkmaUr,  pt.  iti.  pi.  2UU).   !  p.  143,  Ut  ed. 
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his  attention  to  those  material  works  and  interests  on 
which  the  prosperity  of  a  country,  and  the  fame  of  its 
monarch,  to  a  large  extent  depend.  Of  all  his  con- 
structions the  most  magnificent  was  the  '  beautiful  * 
temple  of  Ammon,^  which  he  built  at  Medinet-Abou 
opposite  Thebes,  and  which  he  adorned  with  painted 
sculptures  commemorative  of  his  great  victories.  Here 
are  to  be  seen  the  series  of  drawings  which  represent 
the  grand  campaign  of  his  eighth  year,^  exhibiting  him 
as  haranguing  his  troops  before  setting  out,  as  accom- 
panying them  upon  the  march,  as  conquering  at  their 
head  in  the  great  land-battle,  as  hunting  the  lion  by 
way  of  refreshment  after  his  warlike  toils,  as  taking 
part  with  his  sons  in  the  sea-fight,  and  as  returning  in 
triumph  with  his  numerous  captives  to  Thebes.  Here 
also  is  the  '  Treasury,'  celebrated  by  Herodotus,  on 
the  walls  of  which  are  depicted  and  recorded  his  riches  ' 
Here,  further,  is  the  calendar  of  feasts  for  the  first  five 
months  of  the  Egyptian  year,*  which  shows  that  on  the 
average  more  than  one  day  in  five  was  held  to  be 
sacred.  Though  less  imposing  than  the  vast  structures 
at  Luxor  and  Karnak,  the  temple  of  Ri\meses  III. 
at  Medinet-Abou  has  considerable  architectural  mcJrit, 
while  its  sculptures  are  executed  in  '  a  lifelike  and 
artistic  style/ ^  It  is  a  work  of  which  even  a  great 
monarch  might  be  proud,  and  not  unworthily  closes 
the  long  list  of  magniiicent  temples  with  which  the 
Eameside  kings  adorned  the  cities  of  Egypt. 

Minor  shrines  were  also  erected  by  llanieses  III.  at 

^  Brugscb,  nUfory  of  Efpjpt^  vol.  '       •  Biiniichen,  Historifirhr  Inf^hrif" 
i.  p.  155,  Ist  ed.  '  teitj  pt.  iv.  pL**.  30  4 ;  Birch,  l.s.c. 

^  See    Description    de    TEijtjpte^  i      *  Bnifrsoh,  JIi!<tonj  of  Etjypty  vol. 
*  Antiquitt^jj/    vol.    ii.    pL*.  S*,    10:    ii.  p.  IWJ,  l>t  ed. 
K(»j*elUin,    Monumenti    Storivi^  pi.        *  Ibid.  p.  155. 
cxxxi.  [ 
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Thelies  itself  to  Khonsu,  at  This  to  Oiuiris  or  Ilanlicr, 
at  Abydos  to  Osiris,  and  at  Raanises  to  Siitech.*  He 
likewise  made  an  addition  to  the  great  tein|)]e  of 
Ammon  at  Karnak  ;  but  tliis  building  is  said  to  be  '  a 
verj'  oitlinary  piece  of  architecture,  almost  worthless  in 
an  artist  i«r  point  of  view.'  * 

More  inii>ortant  than  these  minor  shrines,  and  far 
more  useful  to  those  who  dwelt  in  its  vicinity,  was  the 
gnrat  reservoir  which  he  construirteil  in  the  country  of 
Aiua,^  by  some  su|)posed  to  have  been  at  Heersheba,* 
by  others  near  Suez,^  which  was  sunk  in  the  earth 
to  a  depth  of  fifty-two  feet,  the  sides  being  lined  with 
i»tone,  and  the  whole  basin  edged  with  a  quay,  and 
walled  in,  so  that  oidy  those  who  were  admitted  by  the 
authorities  could  use  the  water. 

Another  work  of  utility  in  which  this  beneficent 
inonan*h  engaged  was  the  planting  of  trees.  *()ver 
the  whole  land  of  Egypt,'  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count,* '  he  planted  trees  and  shrubs,  to  give  the  inhabi- 
tants rest  under  their  cool  shade.'  In  a  climate  like 
that  of  Egypt,  an<l  a  country  where  indigenous  trees 
are  few,  no  lalK)ur  could  be  more  serviceable,  or  more 
grateful  to  the  mass  of  his  subjects,  than  that  which  is 
here  iiidicate<1.  Riirely  do  we  iind  despotic  monarcli'! 
AM)  sympathetic  with  their  ptMtpJe,  set  thoughtful  on 
their  Ix'half,  so  anxion^  to  benefit  them,  as  he  would 
seem  to  have  lK*en.  It  was  the  crowning  sati.sfa«'ti«iii 
of  his  Hfe,  that  bv  his  domestic  administration  and  liis 
military  successes  he  had  brought  Egypt  into  such  ;i 
condition,  that  ^  the  weakest  woman  could  travel  umno- 

'  Ilrn^«ch,  //i*/iif V  of  IJj/yjff,  v.»l.         *  liin'li.  Anripnt  Kt/if/tf,  p.  111. 
iL  pp.  154-/>,  Nt  iii.  *  lini^fM'h.  HiAforifufJ'A/iiftf,\n\. 

'  Uiifl.  p.  l.V.  ii.  p.  141.  Ist  «*il. 

*   h^'urtis  iif  thr  7'fi*/.  \ul.    \\\\.         *  UiM.  p.  MM.    t 'ii|ii|Mirf  ift^'utU 

p.  41>,  §  7.  u/  f/ir  hint,  v.il.  %iii.  p.  TiU,  )  •*. 
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lested  whithersoever  she  wished;  the  mercenary  sol- 
diers might  repose  at  ease  in  their  cities ;  no  enemy 
invaded  the  land  ;  the  people  ate  and  drank  in  jubilee, 
their  wives  with  them,  and  their  children  at  their  side ; 
they  did  not  look  behind  them  (suspiciously) ;  their 
hearts  were  content/  ^ 

It  was  perhaps  partly  in  his  own  interest,  but  it 
may  have  been  also  with  a  view  to  his  subjects'  advan- 
tage, that  he  encouraged  mining  operations  and  trade. 
The  turquoise  mines  of  the  Sarabit-el-Khadim  were 
once  more  worked  during  his  reign,  and  produced 
abundantly.*  A  commerce  was  established  with  a 
copper-producing  country  not  previously  heard  of, 
called  Ataka,  and  the  ore  was  brought  to  I^ypt  in 
vast  quantities,  partly  on  shipboard,  partly  on  the 
backs  of  asses.*  A  fleet  was  built  near  Suez  ^nd 
laimched  upon  the  Red  Sea,  which  made  voyages  to  the 
coast  of  Punt,  and  there  exchanged  the  productions 
of  '  the  land  of  Ham  (Khemi) '  for  the  gums  and 
spices,  more  especially  the  frankincense,  of  that  remote 
region.*  The  caravan  route  from  Coptos  to  Cosseir 
was  re-opened,  and  the  riches  of  the  East  once  more 
flowed  freely  into  Egypt  from  the  various  regions  that 
border  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  general  wealth  of  the 
country  largely  increased,  and,  the  revenue  rising  with 
the  advance  in  the  national  prosperity,  Barneses  was 
able  to  make  those  enormous  offerings  to  the  princij)al 
temples,  which  are  recorded  in  the  document  known 
as  *  The  Great  Harris  Papyrus.'  ^ 

'  Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  viii.    kinp*.* 
pp.  60-1.  »  Ibid.  p.  50,  §§  1-5. 

«  Ibid.  p.  50,  §  0.     'There  were        *  Ibid.  p.  49,  §§  8-13.     Comoare 
brought  to  me,'  says  the  monarch,    Bru^8ch,  History  of  £pifpt,  vol.  ii. 
*  marvels  of  real  turquoises  in  nu-    p.  142,  Ist  ed. 
merous  bags  carried  before  me,  not  |      *  The  catalogrue  of  temple  jrifts 
to  be  seen  again  while  there  are  ^  offered  by  Kameses  occupies  tifty- 
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It  is  with  a  pardonable  pride  that  Eameses  ex- 
claims, towards  the  close  of  his  long  reign  :  *  The  land 
(of  Egypt)  was  well  satisfied  under  my  rule — I  did 
well  to  gods  and  men  also.'  ^  Having  repulsed  two 
foreign  invasions,  having  restored  the  land's  ancient 
boundaries,  having  encouraged  commerce,  having  sti- 
mulated production,  having  even  provided  for  his 
people's  comfort  by  giving  them  everywhere  the 
])loasant  shade  of  trees,  he  might  well  expect  to  be 
popular,  and  to  temiinate  his  time  on  earth, and  ^join  the 
circle  of  the  gods  in  heaven,'  *  without  suffering  from 
that  curse  of  despotism,  conspiracy.  But  in  a  corrupt 
society  the  best  have  most  to  fear ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Egyptian  court,  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  polygamy  by  Bameses  II.,  had  become  a  hotbed 
of  intrigue  and  vicious  sensualism.  Eimuchs  had  in  all 
probability  been  given  the  charge  of  the  royal  harem,* 
and  had  brought  with  them  into  the  palace  the  trick- 
ery and  shamelessness  for  which  that  unhappy  class 
is  noted#  Moreover,  a  belief  in  magic  prevailed ;  and 
as  in  the  time  of  the  early  Roman  Empire,*  so  now  men 
really  thought  that  they  could  compass  the  death  of 
one  who  stood  in  their  way,  bewitch  his  mind,  or  para- 
lyse his  limbs,  by  the  use  of  figures  in  wax,  and  of  cer- 
tain traditional  formulce}  What  the  exact  object  of  the 
conspirators  was  does  not  apfjear  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  reign  of  Eameses  III.  was,  ere  it  closed,  disturbed 


one  pAgrefl  in  the  Jfecords  of  the 
Pnitt  voU.  vi.  and  Tiii. 

'  Jiecords  of  the  Pad^  ToL  Tiii. 
p.  61.  $  2. 

*  Ibid  $  6. 

'  Lenormaiit,  Mmmd  ttJBBBtmm 

jincietme^  ▼oL  i  ii.  4diL    *^" • 

KoMlliiii,  Mm.  CA  X.  TO.  187-68 

iaa-7. 


*  See  Virjr.  IW.  t.  80;  Hor. 
Epod,  xvii.  76 ;  Juv.  Sat,  vi.  61 1 ; 
Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  69 ;  &c. 

•  BrngBch,  Huilory  of  Epyp^f  vol. 
ii.  p.  l£l,  Ist  ed.  Many  of  the 
farmmlm  are  giT^n  in  the  Mecord^  of 
fia  IM,  Tol.  Ti.  pp.  181-6,  and 
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by  a  conspiracy  in  which  many  of  the  highest  court 
officials  and  a  certain  number  of  the  royal  concubines 
were  mixed  up,^  and  which  can  scarcely  have  aimed  at 
anything  less  than  the  death  or  deposition  of  the 
monarch.  The  chief  conspirator  seems  to  have  been  a 
certain  Bakakamen,  house-steward,  or  major-domo  of 
the  palace.  His  position  giving  him  access  to  all  parts 
of  the  royal  residence,  he  succeeded  in  drawing  over 
to  his  interests  a  number  of  councillors,  scribes,  and 
commanders  of  the  mercenary  troops,  as  well  as  cer- 
tain women  of  the  harem,  and  among  them  a  lady 
named  Ti  or  Taia,  whom  Dr.  Brugscli  believes  to  have 
been  a  wife  of  the  king.^  Among  the  male  conspira- 
tors was  one  who  professed  a  knowledge  of  magical 
arts,  and  who  not  only  furnished  Bakakamen  with  for- 
mulae that  were  supposed  to  ward  off  ill-luck,  but 
supplied  him  also  with  waxen  images,  some  of  men 
and  some  of  gods,  the  proper  use  of  which  would,  it 
was  believed,  induce  paralysis.*  Thus  much  we  leani 
from  our  documents — the  rest  we  can  only  conjecture. 
Taia  had  a  son  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  named 
Pentaour.  Was  it  the  intention  of  tlie  conspirators  to 
paralyse  and  then  kill  the  monarch — to  proclaim  Pen- 
taour as  his  successor,  and  make  Taia  queen-mother? 
Or  did  they  merely  wish  to  reduce  the  king  to  imbc*- 
cility,  and  themselves  exercise  the  royal  autliority  in 
his  name  ?     It  is  remarkable   that  nothing  is  said  of 


*  The  hieratic  text  of  the  Turin  Dr.  Brujrsch.  The  lattpr  has  l;een 
pap V rue  which  contains  the  account  done  into  Knglinh  bv  the  late  Mr. 
ot*  this  trial  was  firtt  translated  '  Danbv  Seymour,  and  will  lx»  found 
into  French  by  M.  Dev^ria  in  the  in  the  translation  of  Dr.  Bi'njrscirs 
Journal  Afiatique  for  l^*<5o.  Since  '  work  bo  often  quoted  in  thej*e  vu- 
then  a  translation  into  English  has  ,  luiues  (vol.  ii.  pp.  158-0.'{). 
bt»en  made  by  M.  I^  Page  llenouf  i  '  Brugsch,  History  of  Eyypty  vol. 
{Records  of  the  Pa$t^  vol.  viii.  pp.  '  ii.  p.  lOo,  Ist  ed. 
67-06)  J  and  one  into  German    by  1      '  Ibid.  u.  104. 
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iiny  intention  to  seA  the  king's  life  ;  but  there  is  an 
Oriental  reticence  on  tlie  subject  of  death  where  kings 
are  concenied,  which  may  account  for  this  omission. 

After  the  conspinicy  liad  reached  a  certain  point, 
but  before  it  liad  efTected  anyt)iing,  by  some  means  (»r 
other  it  was  discovered.  Toi>  many  i)ersons  had  been 
taken  into  counsel  for  secrecy  to  be  long  maintainable  ; 
ami  if  the  conspirators  really  trusted  to  their  silly  en- 
chantments, they  may  have  delayed  imprudently. 
Anyhow,  the  plot  was  found  out.  Some  four-and- 
thirty  persons  were  inmiediately  arrested  ;  a)id  It^une- 
»es  ap]x>inted  a  etnirt  of  twelve  high  fimctionnrio 
Ut  try  them.  It  is  to  his  credit  thai,  in  giving  them 
their  conmiission,  he  warned  them  ngainst  unfairness 
towards  the  accused.  *Eegarding  the  discours<»s  which 
nre  held  abcnit  these  n)en/  he  said,  •  which  are  (to  me) 
iiiiknowiK  you  shall  iuMitute  an  iinjttin/  about  them. 
rhey  shall  be  brought  to  a  trial,  to  ,see  if  thnj  def<vrn 
death.  ...  If  that  which  has  been  done  was  actuallv 
rlone  by  them,  then  let  their  doings  be  u|)()n  their  own 
heads.  I  am  the  guardian  and  pnUeetor  for  ever,  and 
Ix-arer  of  the  royal  in.Mgnia  of  justice,  in  presence  of 
the  god-king,  Ammon-Ka,  and  in  presence  of  the 
Prince  of  Kternity,  Osiris.'  * 

We  have  no  account  of  the  pnH:eedings  at  the 
trial.  The  reix)rt  which  tht?  jud«:es  made  on  v^m- 
eluding  their  investigations  is  a  formal  and  dry  docu- 
ment, giving  seriatim  the  names  of  the  prisoners,  the 
exact  degree  of  their  partieijKiticin  in  the  ci>n<piracy, 
and  the  >i*nteiMre  which  was  passe<l  U|H>n  llnMu.  It  :ip- 
|iears  that  thirteen  persons,  including  B:tk:ikam<'n  and 
IViitaour,  were  adjudged  to  have  In^en   princijwds  in 

•   HnitrM'li.    History   yf    I'-f/fiff'f.   vol.   ii.  jip.   ir*S  1»,   Ij^t  eJ.     C(>iii|arr 
iUevrA  of  tkt  I'o^,  vol.  \iu.  pp.  07-19. 
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the  conspiracy,  while  twelve  others  were  condemned 
as  accessories,  having  been  aware  of  what  was  going  on 
and  given  no  informaiion  to  the  authorities.  No  differ- 
ence, however,  was  made  in  the  punishment  of  the  two 
classes.  All  equally  suffered  death,  the  sentence  upon 
them  being  that  they  should  kill  themselves  with  their 
own  hand.  We  learn  by  this  that  *  the  happy  despatcA,' 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  associate  especially 
with  one  somewhat  barbarous  kingdom,  was  an  insti- 
tution of  the  Egyptians.^ 

Lighter  punishments  were  inflicted  on  the  females 
who  had  compromised  themselves,  and  on  some  of 
those  who  had  turned  king^s  evidence,  but  had  failed 
to  make  satisfactory  depositions.  The  latter  under- 
went mutilation,  having  their  noses  and  their  ears  cut 
off.*  The  former  seem  to  have  been  condemned  to 
the  penal  servitude  of  keeping  a  beer-house,®  which 
was  thought  sufficient  punishment  for  ladies  of  deli- 
cacy and  refinement. 

Finally,  it  would  seem  that,  while  the  inquiry  was 
in  progress,  the  complicity  in  the  conspiracy  of  some 
of  the  very  persons  appointed  to  coruUict  the  investi- 
gation was  detected.  A  brief  appendix*  to  the  refx^rt 
of  the  judges  states,  that  five  persons,  of  whom  three 
had  been  previously  mentioned  as  members  of  the 
court,  were  also  adjudged  to  have  been  accomplices  in 
the  crime,  and  were  sentenced  to  ex[)iate  their  guilt 
by  death.  With  this  strange  transformation  of  the 
judges  into  the  condemned  the  trial  terminated ;  and 

'  No  doubt  it  was  also  an  irwti-    see  the  author's  Awirnt  Momtrchiff^ 
tution  at  Athens,  and  mav  claim,    vol.  iiL  p.  247,  2nd  ed. 


80  far,  to  be  compatible  with  civi- 
lisation and  enlightenment.  ^        ,  , 

^  On  the  employment  of  punish-  j      *  Ibid.  J§  2-7. 
ments  of  this  kind  in  ancient  times,  I 


•  Rerord$  of  the  l*a$tf  vol.  vlii. 
p.  65,  §  1  and  note. 
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Barneses,  relieved  from  the  fears  and  doubts  that  must 
have  harassed  him  during  its  continuance,  proceeded 
to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  in  the  event 
of  his  death  by  making  arrangements  for  the  sue- 
oesHtoD. 

The  leptimate  wife  of  Barneses  III.  was  a  certain 
Hesi,  or  tis,  who  bore  also  the  foreign  name  of 
Hemarozath,  and  was  the  daughter  of  a  certain  Ilebuan- 
rozanath.  It  is  suggested  that  she  was  a  Hittite 
or  an  Assyrian  princess ;  ^  but  the  latter  sup{K)sition, 
at  any  rate,  is  improbable.*  We  are  not  ac(!urately 
iufonned  whether  she  was  the  mother  of  any  of  the 
king*s  numerous  children ;  but  it  is  tolenibly  certain 
that  she  was  not  the  mother  of  all,  since  they  con- 
sisted of  eighteen  sons  and  fourteen  daughter.*  Ea- 
mcses,  it  is  clear,  must  have  had  many  secondary 
wives,  each  of  whom  no  doubt  wished  that  one  of 
her  own  children  should  succeed  him.  lie  apjH^ai's, 
however,  to  have  Inien  swayed  by  no  jMrtiality  or 
favouritism,  but.  to  have  simply  admitted  the  claims 
of  nature,  and  given  the  preference  to  his  rirst-lK)rn. 
Prince  Rameses-Meriammon,  hitherto  commander  of 
the  infant r}%  was  selected  by  his  father  from  among 
his  numerous  sons,  and  associated  with  himself  u|)on 
the  throne  under  the  title  of  Kjuneses-hak-ma-meri- 
Ammon,^  or  '  Riuneses,  liord  of  Truth,  belovinl  by 
Ammon.'  Ills  other  sons  were  given  high  niilitarj'  or 
priestly  dignities ;  and,  in  course  of  time,  as  many  as 
four  of  them  attaine<l  to  the  throne. 

In  i)erson  Uamesos  III.  appears  to  have  been  nmcli 

*  Bnursch,  Hiitory  of  IC^ypt,  vol.    any  Hear  Semitic  tlfri\atioD. 
ii.  p.  ItkK  li«t  tf<l.  i      '  linigM*h«  l.^.r. 

*  The  namotare  miit**  unlike  Aj*-        ^  I>*pi»iiLS       Konijf$huvA,       Taf. 
•jrian  names,  and  have   not  even  |  zxzviii.  No.  a04. 
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favoured  bj  intiirt  His  figure  in  the  sculptures  is 
iii»l)i(,  -lud  dir-iufled  '  liis  fcitiirea  plcisui^  his  tv- 
jircMon  amiable  Somethitip  of  the  fLiminne  look, 
whi(  h  we  observe  in  bO  m  iiij  of  tlie  Ej.)'])tinn 
inoiiarchs  ^clnrnkri  e  the  couiitenmce  v\hirhismon' 
remaikibli,  for  &w eetness  thin  for  ui}  bigiis  of  strtn^  li 
or  eiicrgj      In  liis    ictioii     Iiohulf  the  king  showed 


li  finimc'ss  and  a  daring  which  liis  fiMiuivs  lu-li.',  and 
})r<.vfd  liiiusclf  a  worlliy  di'Hi:(;n(laiit  of  liaiiic-.-s  ih.- 
s.v.>iid  uii.l  P.'llics  thr  liM.  of  till-  third  TiiuiliiHfs  ami 
tin-  thinl  AMK'iiM|iljiH.  Less  di-tJiigtiislicd  (■.■riaiiih" 
lliaii    ihc'Mj    grwili'^t    of    Dgyptiati    imniarclis    lie'    yd 

'   lh->.rii,iii„i-l.-[t:.,iii>i.:  -Aiili-     i'..i7.-'.  |.1.  iii.  ,>!-.  L'1i>.  L>II. 
<l!iil.:-;  v.l.   ii.   |iU.  lU,   ll';  .l>,«k-        ■  S.-e  itliov,- lip.  L'-Vl  ,i„,ljri. 
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inherited  something  of  their  spirit,  and,  in  an  a^'e 
when  degenenicy  had  set  in,  it  was  liis  lot  to  prolong 
the  periiKl  of  Egyptiiin  greatness,  and  to  revive  the 
glories  of  a  summer-time  that  was  gone  by  an  autumnal 
3urst  of  brilliant,  if  short-lived,  sunshine.  It  is  per- 
laps  true  *  that,  like  many  an  Oriental  monarch,  he 
Bmishcd  the  glory  of  his  military  career  by  sensual 
mlulgencc  within  the  walls  of  the  j)alace,  and  thus 
laid  himself  o])en  to  those  attacks  which  we  find  to 
bave  been  directed  against  him  by  the  cariciiturists  of 
fiis  day.  But,  if  we  remember  how  the  great  in  all 
iges  arc  pursued  by  the  scurrilous  abuse  of  the  mean 
ind  the  malignant,  we  shall  hesitate  to  attach  serious 
Importance  to  the  *  album  of  caricatures'  reflecting 
upop  tliia  monarch,^  which,  after  all,  may  be  only  an 
iccidental  survivor  of  a  class  of  works  similar  to  those 
ivhich  in  modern  Europe  load  with  ridicule  each 
lovcrcign,  or  each  ministry,  successivel}\ 

After  a  reign  which  exceeded  thirty-one  years,  the 
third  Kameses  was  g-athered  to  his  fathers.  He  h:id 
prepare<I  for  himself  a  tomb  of  no  great  j)rctensions  in 
the  rocky  mountain  opposite  Thebes  which  was  at  this 
lime  tlje  cemetery  of  the  kin«:s.  It  consisted  of  the 
usual  long  tunnel  in  the  rock,  divided  into  chambers, 
pai^igesi,  and  halls,  and  had  no  peculiar  feature,  unless 
it  were  that  of  ^  a  nnige  of  side-chambers,  in  which, 
among  other  things,  all  the  jM)ssessions  of  the  king. 
such  as  weaiKHis,  household  furniture,  and  the  like, 
were  represented  in  coIouicmI  pictures,  just  as  they 
w*Te  onre  a<'tually  d<*|H»ite<l  in  the  nHinis  ap|M^rlioned 
for   them '    in   the   jMda<e.'     A    graniie    s;irropliagn'^. 

'  Ilirch,  Ancient  ICtfu/ft,  p.  \4'».  *  liriitr»vJi,  Ilufoty  //yyyi/,  \ol 

*  8ce  lieoomuint,  Mamirl  d'JIi^'    ii.  p.  Uu,  I A  eU. 
Uww  Ameiftme^  t j1.  i.  p.  44^i.  I 

¥0L.   II.  C  0 
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the  lid  of  which  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  FitzwiUiam 
Museum  at  Cambridge,  was  plnced  in  the  innermost 
chamber,  and  received  the  royal  remains. 

With  Eameses  III.  terminated  the  palmary  period 
of  Egyptian  greatness  and  glory,  which,  commencing 
with  Aahmes,  the  founder  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty, 
about  B  c.  1600,  continued  for  above  three  centuries, 
till  the  death  of  the  son  of  Setnekht,  about  B.C.  1280.^ 
It  is,  of  course,  readily  intelligible  tliat  a  period  of 
l)rosperity  should  be  succeeded  by  one  of  decline,  since 
the  same  law  which  governs  individual  life  seems  to 
have  been   appointed   to   rule   also  the  destinies   of 
nations ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  and  account 
for,  the  suddenness  and  completeness  of  the  collapse  in 
this  particular  ca.se,  where  all  the  vital  powers  seem  at 
once  to  have  failed,  though  the  failure  was  not  total, 
and  a  long  and  lingering   decay  preceded  the  final 
dissolution.     The  lack   of  contemporary  monuments, 
which  is  one  out  of  many  signs  of  the  decline,  adds  to 
the  difficulty  of  tracing  out  the  causes  which  led  to  it, 
and  must  render  any  attempt  at  their  analysis  to  a 
considerable  extent  speculative  and  conjectural. 

The  strength  of  Egyi)t  had,  from  the  first,  con- 
sisted in  its  isolation  and  its  unity.  A  single  homo- 
geneous people  was  spread  along  tlie  valley  of  the 
Nile  from  the  tower  of  Syene  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  people  was  almost  Avithout  neigh- 
bours, since  the  Nile  valley  was  shut  in  on  either  side 
bv  arid  tracts'^very  sparsely  inhabited  ;  tlie  sea  bounded 


'  The  calendar  set  up  by  lla- 
nieses  III.  at  Mt*dinet-AlK)u  h 
tlioujrbt  to  prove  that  he  ascended 
the  throne  in  B.C.  VM]  (Lenormant, 


in  his  thirty-pocond  year,  hi.**  death 
would  fall  into  ji.c.  11^70  or  12^0. 
The  a^stronouiical  date  of  B.C.  1:?40, 
ihive  rei^'ns  after  this  (Birch,  An^ 


Mu  'vd  (Tlliiffoire  Ancienne,  vol.  i.  I  cient  Eyyptj  p.  147),  ifl  in  accord- 
p.  444).    If  this  be  so,  and  he  died  ,  ance. 
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it  upon  the  noith ;  the  Nubian  desert  almost  cut  it  off 
from  the  south.  United  by  the  ties  of  a  common  re- 
ligion, a  common  language,  common  ideas  and  cus- 
toms, the  people  was  emphatically  one,  had  a  strong 
national  sentiment,  despised  foreigners,  and  held  itself 
infinitely  superior  to  all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 
For  centuries  upon  centuries  the  policy  of  isolation 
was  maintained — the  negroes  were  not  allowed  to 
descend  the  Nile^  or  the  Greeks  to  ascend  it^ — the 
Soudan  and  the  Siuaitic  peninsula  were  the  limit  of 
the  Egyptian  arms — Europe  and  Asia  were  unknown 
regions  to  the  sons  of  Ham — foreign  manners,  foreign 
ideas,  foreign  gods  were  either  unheard  of  or  studiously 
ignored.  But  with  the  accession  of  the  eijjhteenth 
dynasty  all  this  was  changed.  The  Thothmeses  and 
Amenophises  carried  their  arms  deep  into  Asia — 
Hatasu  encouraged  commerce  with  Punt — Seti  and 
Barneses  II.  filled  Egypt  with  foreign  ca|)tives — later 
monarchs  established  large  corps  of  foreign  mercenaries 
— tlie  '  gilded  ^youth  '  of  the  upper  circles  took  to  in- 
dulging in  foreign  travel^ — and,  as  a  natural  result, 
foreign  manners  crept  in — the  language  was  corrupted 
by  a  large  admixture  of  Semitic  words — the  Pantheon 
Avas  invaded  by  a  host  of  Semitic  or  ScTthic  deities  ;  and 
the  old  national  exclusive  spirit,  sapped  and  weakened 
by  these  various  influences,  decayed  and  died  away. 

A  second  cause  of  the  decline  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  fact  that  the  Eameside  race  was  exhausted, 
and  that,  the  longer  it  continued,  the  weaker  were  the 
princes  born  of  the  Eameside  stock  and  so  entitled  by 
hereditary  descent  to  rule  over  Egypt.     It  is  the  fatal 


*  See  above,  p.  1 50. 

»  Herod,  ii.  170. 

'  JRecords  of  the  Pasty  vol.  ii.  pp. 


100-1  If).     On    the    date    of    the 
*  Travels,'  pee  BrujrBch,  History  of 
Eyyptf  vol.  ii.  p.  104,  Ist  ed. 
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drawback  on  the  many  ailvantages  of  *  legitimate' 
monarcliy,  tliat  a  time  must  arrive  when  the  original 
vigour  of  the  ruling  race,  whatever  it  was,  must  fail, 
its  powers  decline,  ami  ita  fitness  for  it8  position  come 
to  an  end,  '  There  is  a  niii  in  families,'  says  Aristotle 
very  acutely  ; '  '  after  a  few  generations,  transcendent 
genius  developes  into  madness,  while  solid  parts  become 
stupidity .'    The  Bsimesiilc  phi/sique  declines  manifestly 


in  the  nnHiiimt'iits  as  lime  gws  on,  !ind  by  tlio  diite  of 
li;inR'se.s  IV.  has  reached  a  point  beyond  whieii  there 
could  scarcely  be  mucli  deteiionitioii. 

One  further  ground  of  internal  weakness,  and 
thei-eforc  cau^e  of  de<:line,  is  to  lie  found  in  an  essential 
feature  of  llie  Kgy|itiun  polilical  system,  whereby  a 
considerable  but  indelinite  powtT  was  h)dged   in   the 
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hands  of  the  priests.  A  hieratic  system  moy  no  doubt 
be  as  long-lived  as  any  other;  but  a  system  that  is 
half  hieratic,  half  monarchical,  carries  within  it  the 
seeds  of  its  own  destruction,  and  contains  an  element 
of  weakness  from  which  a  thorough-going  des|)otism  is 
free.  A  time  was  sure  to  arrive,  earli(»r  or  later,  in 
Egypt,  when  the  pontificale  and  the  resale  would  come 
more  or  less  into  collision,  when  the  kings,  growing 
jealous  of  the  priests,  would  seek  to  curtail  their 
powers  at  tlie  risk  of  internal  revolution,  or  the  priests, 
hjsing  respect  for  the  kings,  would  stealthily  crreep  into 
their  places.  The  actual  nuirch  of  events  in  Egypt  was 
in  the  hitter  direction.  The  hiemtic  chiefs,  the  high- 
[iriests  of  the  god  Anunon  at  Thebes,  gradually  increased 
in  power,  usurped  one  after  another  tlni  prerogatives 
oi  the  Pharaohs,  bv  dejrrees  reduced  their  authoritv  to 
ft  shadow,  and  ended  with  an  open  assumption  not 
only  of  the   functions,  but   of  the   very  insignia   of 

rovaltv.' 

A  space  of  nearly  two  centuries  elapsed,  however, 
before  this  change  was  cimiplete.  Ten  princes  of  the 
name  of  Kamescs,  and  one  <*alled  ileri-Tum,  all  of 
them  omnecteil  by  blo(Kl  with  the  great  Hann»^ide 
house,  lK»n*  the  roval  title  and  (►c'cupied  the  roval 
|mlace,  in  the  space  betwtvn  n.c.  lliSO  and  n.c.  1100. 
Kgy|>tian  history*  (hiring  this  [K'riod  is  almost  wholly  a 
blank.  Xo  military  cxpechtions  are  conducted — no 
great  buildings  are  reared — sirt  almost  disap|K»ai*8 — 
litiTature  ln»Ms  ht*r  tongue.  If  at  anv  time  the  .silence 
18  brokt*n,  if  the  stoius  occasionally  lift  up  their  voice 
and  siK^tik,  it  is  either  in  dry  utteranct»>*  of  old  and 
well-worn  oilicial  i)hnLses  and  fornuilti\  or  in  amlacious 

>  llmgH'h.  7/fVory  </ /^^yyiT,  vol.     Mtmy^l  tf  JfuUoirf  JfntVim*-.  vol.  i. 
u.  pp.  17h,  liil,  Ut  I'd. ;  liCDonujiiit,    pp.  44(t  7. 
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plagiarisms  from  the  compositions  of  an  earlier  age. 
Tlie  writers  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
aware  that  they  are  destitute  of  originality,  contentedly 
reproduce,  with  slight  changes,  the  masterpieces  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth.^ 

The  immediate  successor  of  Eameses  UI.  w^as  his 
eldest  son,  Rameses  IV.,  who  bore  the  throne-names  of 
Hak-ma  and  Ma-ma/^  Nothing  is  known  of  him  ex- 
cepting that  he  worked  with  great  vigour  the  quarries 
of  the  valley  of  Hammam&t  *  and  the  adjoining  rocky 
and  sterile  regions,  which  produced  many  excellent 
varieties  of  hard  stone.  What  use  he  miide  of  these 
materials  it  is  impossible  to  say,  since  neither  any  one 
great  edifice,  nor  any  large  number  of  small  ones,  bear 
his  name.  He  set  up  some  insignificant  sculptures  in 
the  great  temple  of  Ammon  at  Karnak,*  and  made 
some  small  additions  to  his  father's  temple  of  Khonsu 
at  Thebes  ;  but  beyond  these,  and  some  rock-inscrip- 
tions in  the  Hammaniiit  region,  no  monuments  of  his 
reign  have  been  identified.^  It  appears  by  the  Ham- 
mamat  inscriptions  that  he  held  the  throne  for  at  least 
(.eighteen  years,  and  we  may  conjecturally  assign  him 
the  space  between  B.C.  1280  and  n.c.  1200. 

Hie  successor  of  Rameses  IV.  was  neither  his  son 
nor  his  brother,  nor  even  j)erhaps  a  member  of  the 
liameside  ftimily.  lie  took  the  quite  new  throne-name 
of  Ammon-hi-khopeshef,  but  also  called  himself 
liameses,    and    is    known    as    Rameses    V.^       Some 


'  Bru^'scli,  Hidory  of  Eyypt J  vol.  i  ^  Deiikmaler,  pt.  iii.  pis.  220-222. 
ii.  p.  172,  let  ed.  *  We  must  except  alw)  hi**  tomb 

'^  Ibid.  p.  107  ;  I^epsiuft,  A7>miV/#-  in  the  Jiiban-t'1-Moluk,  which  it;  u 
hacfi^  Taf.  xxxviii.  and  Tat*,  xxxix.,  work  of  some  importance.  (See 
Xns.  504  and  504  bix,  ,  JjepsiuSf     (rrund/don    dvn     (rrtiht'g 

*  Bnijxsch,  Jlistorif  of  Ei/yf)t,\o\.  '  Kdniy  liattwA  it'.,  lierlin,  lS(»7.) 
ii.  pp.  107-71,  Ist  ed.;  Uirch,  An-  ,      *  Lep^u**,  A7//i/*//j6u:74,  Taf.  xxxix. 
cimt  Eyypty  p.  147.  ;  No.  505. 
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suppose  liim  to  liave  been  a  descenclunt  of  Siphthah  ;  ^ 
but  this  is  wholly  unccrUiin.  His  only  records  are  his 
tomb  in  the  liiban-el-Moluk,  afterwards  appropriate<l 
by  his  successor,  liameses  VI.,  and  a  single  inscription 
at  Silsilis,  couched  in  inflated  terms,  which  represents 
all  £}rypt  as  enraptured  at  his  coronation,  and  the 
country  as  tlouri.shing  under  his  rule."'  It  is  cerUiin 
that  no  deiMjudence  can  be  phiced  on  such  self- 
laudation,  and  not  improl)able  that  it  covers  an  uneasy 
feeling,  on  th.e  part  of  the  monarch  who  has  recourse  to 
it,  that  his  rule  is  the  reverse  of  popular. 

On  the  death  of  the  usur[)er  the  throne  was  re- 
gained by  tin*  Itiuneside  family,  and  occupied  (it  is 
thought)  by  two  princes,  sons  of  Iliimeses  III.,  who 
ruled  conjointly.'*  These  wx*re  Eameses,  his  second, 
and  Meri-Tum,  his  seventh  son,  who  bore  the  office  of 
high-priest  of  lla  in  Ileliopolis.  It  is  suggested  that 
while  Kaineses  VL  reigned  in  Thebes  and  liore  sway 
over  the  Upper  Country,  his  younger  brother  held  his 
court  at  the  Citv  of  the  Sun,  and  ruled  over  the  Delta. 
In  the  tomb  which  the  ehler  prince  appropriated  from 
his  usurping  j>re<l<Ke.*^sor,  an  astixniomical  ceiling  is 
thought  to  furnish  the  date  (»f  B.C.  124U  for  the  time  of 
its  ornamentation,^  so  that  that  3'ear  may  be  regarded 
asincludeil  in  the  .*«ixth  Kameses*s  reign.  No  hi:)torical 
events  can  be  as<rilK*d  to  it,  but  we  have  evidence  that 
the  Egyptian  dtmiininii  still  extended  over  the  di»<tant 
2^outh,  where  a  ^rrince  of  Kush '  still    ruled  as  the 


'  Ikra^pfcht  Jfi^ifty  0/ Kt/ttpff\o\,  luid  HiUii(*M*ri  IX.  (lUrcb,  Ant-imt 

ii.  T«M**  ii.  at  (*ih1  (it  volutin*.  /•J/yy'^.  ]>.  147). 

■  Ibid.    |ip.    171   2;    Ihnktnairr^  *  JJinb,  Aui-imt  E^/tf,  \\,  147; 

pt.  iii.  pi.  "J'J»^  h.  HnuTK* li,  liistuty  qJ  Avy/^«  vol.  ii. 

'  liru^'h,  liiM/o/y  0/ Et/fijtt,  x*A.  p.  17«t,  Ut  fil.     riiedHterpHtA  ii)<»ii 

ii   pp.  17:^  'i,  ]i>t  inI.     Olliern  pJHOf  tkv  CHlriiIatiun«  o(  the   Fiencli  n<<^ 

Men-Turo  U'tuii*n  Katue^ivii  V 111.  troiionier,  Itiut. 
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Pliaraoli's  viceroy,  with  Adons  of  the  various  districts 
under  him.  and  the  Pliaraoh's  suzerainty  was  marked 
by  the  erection  of  statues  in  his  honour,  aud  the  settle- 
ment upon  them  in  perpetuity  of  landed  estates.' 

Conjointly  with  these  two  princes,  or  after  their  de- 
cease, two  other  sons  of  Eamesea  II,  assumed  the  royal 
title,  and  are  ranked  as  Pharaohs  under  the  names  of 
Itamcscs  VII.  and  fiameses  VIII.  The  latter  l)ore  the 
throne-name  of  Set-hi-kbopeshef7  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  he  was  a  votary  of  Sutech,  whose 
worship  was,  it  is  clear,  always  held  iu  respect  by 
the  Ramesside  nionarchs.  Nothing  is  recorded  of 
Kameses  VII.  and  VIII.  beyond  their  names.  We 
may  perhaps  assign  them,  conjecturally,  the  space 
between  B.C.  1230  and  b.c.  1220. 

With  Rameses  IX.  we  bid  adieu  to  the  immediate 
i.s3ue  of  Rameses  III.,  aod  descend,  at  least  a  genera- 
tion, to  a  grandson  or  great-grandson  of  the  last  war- 
like monarch.  This  king  took  the  throne-name  of 
Neferkara-sotep-cn-ra,'  and  held  the  throne  for  at 
least  nineteen  years,*  thus  bringing  us  nearly  to  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  His  reign  is  remark- 
jd)le  for  two  novel  circumstances.  One  of  these  was 
tlie  trial  of  a  number  of  sacrilegious  mah'fiictors,  who 
liad  invaded  tlic  sanctity  of  the  royal  btirijil -places, 
]>lundere(l  tlie  royal  mummies  of  their  golden  ornii- 
nienls,  burnt  the  colfins,  and  thrown  the  corpses  on 
the  ground.  Kings  and  queens  had  alike  sufiered  : 
Antefs  of  the  eleventh  dynasty,  Sabak-adorers  of  tlie 
tliirtec^nlh,  a  cpieen  Isis,  a  Ea-Sek(;nen,  and  even  an 

ii.  [)[).  174-7,  1st  tit.  *Tliemnete^nth  jcnri.fItBnipws 

^  Ibid.  Tal)le  ii.  nt  pnil  of  vol.  ii.      IX.  i»  foumt  u|)iin  ihe  innntiiufiitii, 
*  ly-psiug,   Koniijtbuch,   Tnf.   il.     (liirch, -*mi>H(  i'^.V/''.  p-  l4»-> 
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Amenophis,  the  first  of  the  name.^  All  belief  in  the 
'  divinity  that  hedged  a  king/  according  to  the  Egyp- 
tian religious  system,  must  have  passed  away  when  a 
'  thieves'  society  was  formed  for  the  special  purpose  of 
secretly  opening  and  robbing  the  tombs  of  the  kings, 
in  which  even  sacerdotal  persons  took  a  part.**^  We 
may  perhaps  tra<-e  in  the  proceedings  a  concealed  pur- 
pose of  bringing  royalty  into  contempt ;  we  cannot  be 
mistaken  in  gathering  from  them  a  weakening  of  the 
old  superstition  which  viewed  the  kings  as  gods.  As 
yet,  however,  the  new  ideas  had  the  general  public 
sentiment  against  them.  Opinion  was  greatly  shocked 
by  the  disclosures  made,  and  officials  of  the  highest 
rank  were  nominated  to  form  a  court  of  inquiry  which 
should  investigate  the  business,  and  inflict  condign 
j)unishment  upon  the  guilty.  Amenhotep,  the  high- 
priest  of  the  Great  Temple  of  Ammon  at  Thebes,  the 
chief  of  the  Egyptian  hierarchy,  presided  over  the  court, 
and,  after  acquitting  a  certain  number  of  the  accused, 
not  perhaps  the  least  guilty,  condemned  eight  persons 
as  the  real  culprits,  who  were  either  bastinadoed  or 
else  put  to  death .^ 

The  other  novelty,  w^hich  documents  of  the  time 
put  before  us,  is  the  new  position,  relatively  to  the 
king,  that  the  high-priest  of  the  Theban  Ammon  seems 
now  to  begin  to  occupy.  An  acute  observer,  familiar 
with  all  the  monumental  evidence,  makes  indeed  the 
ren)ark,  that,  ^from  the  time  of  Barneses  III.^  the  holy 
fathers,  Avho  bore  the  exalted  dignity  of  chief  priest  in 
the  temple-city  of  Ammon,  Avere  always  coming  more 
and   more  into  the  foreground  of  Egyptian  history. 

*  Bnig^ch,  HiMory  of  Egypt ^\o\.  I  vol.  i.  pp.  00-106. 
i.  p.  247,  Iflt  ed.     (.'ompare  Chabas,        *  Brujrsth,  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 
AUlant/es  Egyptoiogiq%Le$y  3me  s^rie,        '  Birch,  Ancient  Eyypty  I.8.C. 
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Their  influence  with  the  kings  assumed,  stpp  by  step, 
a  frrowins;  imporlaiico.* '  Rut  even  lie  does  not  note 
Hiiv  l;iiitriliK.-   .liaiiL:.'   uriiil  tlic-   ivi^'ii   ,.f  Enmeses  IX.. 


I 


wheo  for  the  tii-st  time  the  Iiigh-priest  of  Ammon  at 
Thebes  steps  forward  as  the  great  guardian,  protector, 
and  restorer  of  his  shrine,  and,  'whereas  fonnerly  it 


'  Wni^teh,  Jlutmy  of  Eff)/pt,\o\.  foriiion  of  the  priesM  of  Am 
ii.  p.  i'lS,  iHed.  Ct-impftreChabM,  '  Ht  Ibis  timn  W  l»en  coinpured  ti 
MHttOffrt  Ef/npfoloffiquM,  Amu  »Srio,  '  that  of  Uie  .MiVom  of  the  PftliKe 
vul.  ii.|ip.  1-i^;lliicli,  ^ncimrZWyiDt,  i  under  tbi-  UlvrMurovlii)^  i' 
|>.  IA.1i  L»Doniu(ut,  Maniui  ifJii*-  '  of  Fmi.ct% 
loot  Am-irmf,  vol.  l  f.  440.     Tim  . 
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was  the  priests  who  expressed  in  the  name  of  the  jrods 
their  thanks  to  the  kings  for  the  temple-buildings  at 
Thebes/  now  this  is  reversed,  and  '  it  is  the  king  who 
testifies  his  gratitude  to  the  chief  priest  of  Ammon  for 
the  care  bestowed  on  his  temple  by  the  erection  of  new 
buildings,  and  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of 
the  older  ones.'  ^  The  office  of  high-priest  has  become 
hereditary,  and  in  the  tenth  year  of  liameses-neferkara- 
notepenra,  Ainen-hotep,  who  has  recently  succeedtd 
his  father,  Hamessu-nijkht,  appeai-s  on  the  walls  of  the 
temple  as  the  first  person  in  a  scene  where  the  king 
has  simply  to  assign  him  his  reward,  and  to  see  it  con- 
ferred u[)on  him  by  his  great  di;rnitaries.-  A  titular 
superiority  still  attaches  to  the  Pharaoli,  who  is  '  the 
fountain  of  honour,'  and  whom  Amenhotep  frequently 
acknowledges  to  be  '  his  lord ; '  but  pnuttically  there 
rau  be  no  doubt  that  Amenhotep  plays  the  [)rincipal 
part.  He  is  *the  teacher  of  the  king  ; '  he  has  *  found 
the  holy  house  of  Amnion  ha.^tening  to  de<'ay,  and  has 
taken  in  hand  its  restoration  ;'  he  has  Strengthenc*il  its 
K*aHs/  has  '  built  it  anew,'  has  '  made  its  coUunns,'  has 

inserted  in  the  gates  the  great  folding  doors  of  acacia- 
vood.''  The  high-priest  is  the  active  mover  in  the 
A'hole  business;    the    king   is    passive;  he   looks   on, 

ssees  and  admires  what  is  done ; '  approves  it,  and 
-ewards  it.  Hut  the  initiative  ha>  pas>ed  into  the 
lands  of  his  nominal  >ul)je(rt ;  and  it  is  eiisy  to  sen* 
hat  ere  Ion*'  there  will  be  a  division  of  tlie  ro\al 
iuthority,  and  the  Pharaoh  will  |H»sess  its  shadow,  the 
liigh-priest  its  substant'i*. 

•Still,  the  n»yal  authority  in  Kgvpt  diid  hanl.  and, 
an  we  shall  find,  soon  r(»vivi*d.    The  reign  t>f  KamesesIX. 

•  Bruipch,  !.».(•.  »  IhA.  y,  in».  >  Ibid.  pp.  l«a  1. 
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brings  us,  as  we  have  seen,^  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  is  not  until  the  opening  of  the  eleventh 
that  we  find  the  high-priests  of  Ammon  completely 
established  in  the  position  of  actual  rulers  of  the 
country.  An  entire  century  thus  passed  between  the 
first  beginning  of  serious  encroachment  upon  the 
Pharaohs'  position  and  the  transfer  of  their  authority  to 
the  priests  of  Ammon.  During  thb  century  four  other 
kings,  bearing  the  name  of  Eameses,  and  distinguished 
by  special  epithets,  seem  to  have  occupied  the  throne 
— viz.,   Kameses   X.,   bearing  the    further  names   of 

Khepr-ma-ra  Sotep-en-ra,  oWl  ((|)o£:i:;,  and  Ammon- 

hi-khopeshef ;  *^  Bameses  XI.,  known  as  Sesha-en-ra^ 

Meriammouo  I       skI        ;   Bameses     XII.,    called 

Fser-ma-ra*  Sotep-en-ra;  and  Bameses  XIII.^  The 
twelfth  Bameses  reigned  at  least  thirty-three  years,*  and 
the  thirteenth  at  least  twenty-six  years,^  thus  holding 
the  throne,  between  them,  for  considerably  more  than 
half  a  centiuy.  Their  predecessors  may  have  been 
almost  as  long-lived  ;  and  the  four  reigns  may  well  have 
occupied  the  space  between  B.C.  1200  and  B.C.  1100. 

One  event  only  can  be  assigned  to  this  obscure 
period.  An  inscription  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Khonsu, 
founded  at  Thebes  by  Barneses  III.,  relates  a  tale 
which  must  undoubtedly  have  had  an  historical  founda- 
tion, though  its  details  may  have  received  much  ampli- 
fication and  enibellislunent.     The  document  belongs  to 


^  Supra,  p.  ^\^2.  \  See  Lopsiiin,  Konigsbuchy  Taf.  xli. 

^  LepAiu8,  Konigshuchy   Taf.   xl.  ;  No.  522. 
No.  617.  •  Records  of  the  Vasty  vol.  iv.  p. 

^  Ibid.  Taf.  xli.  No.  518.  00,  §  28 ;  liruj?8ch,  Ilutory  of  Egypt, 

*  Ibid.  Taf.  xli.  No.  519.  |  vol.  ii.  p.  18(>,  1st  ed. ;  Birch,  Ancient 

*  Uaniese8     XIII.    was    known  !  Eggjyt,  p.  153. 

as     Men-ma-ra     Solep-t^n-phthah,  |      '  IJrufjsch,  History  of  Egypt ^  vol. 
ad  Sbaeiuuas,  and  as  Neter-hak-on.    ii.  p.  l^U,  Isl  ed. 
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the  time  of  Rameses  XII.  It  relates  ^  that,  once  upon 
I  time,  when  this  prince  was  in  the  land  of  Xehar,*' 
collecting  the  revenues  or  tributes  that  were  willingly 
rendered  to  him  ainuially  by  the  territorial  chiefs  of 
thofie  parts,  one  of  them,  called  the  chief  of  Bakhtan, 
placed  his  daughter  among  the  tribute- l)earers,  and 
thus  drew  the  king>  attention  to  her  beauty,  which 
was  so  great  that  he  immiKliately  made  her  his  wife, 
and  advanced  her  to  the  first  rank  in  his  harem.  Some 
Lime  after  this,  Rameses  XII.  was  in  Thebes,  |>er- 
forming  his  religious  duties  in  the  great  temple  of 
Ammon,  when  an  extraordinary  embassy  from  his 
Eather-in-law  sought  his  presence,  and  requested  that 
the  Egyptian  monarch  would  send  the  best-skilleil  man 
of  his  court  to  recover  the  queen's  sister,  Ilentaresh, 
who  was  stnick  down  bv  a  sudden  sickness.  Rameses 
complied.  The  man  supposed  to  be  most  skilful,  the 
scribe,  Thoth-em-hebi,  was  selected,  and  si»nt  back 
with  the  envoys  to  liakhtan,  with  orders  to  place  all 
the  knowleilge  that  he  possessed  at  the  disposjd  of  the 
chief  of  the  country.  We  are  told  that,  on  his  arrival, 
he  pnmouix'ed  the  cas4»  of  lientaresh  to  bo  one  of 
|X)8sessi(m  by  an  evil  s|>irit;*  but  that  altt*r  various 
attempts  he  wjis  for(*ed  to  acknowledge  hinisflf  unabh; 
to  co|)e  with  the  demon.  U|M>n  this  it  would  seem 
that  he  returne<l  to  Kgyp^*  ""*'  ^'^^*  <'hief  of  Kakhtan 
louuht  assi!*tance  elsewhere.     Hut  eleven  vears  later  ^ 


'  For  th»»  full  naiTRtivp,  «♦•»•  /fi-  .    '— -^'a      ^^>^~*n^^  ^  ^ 

'W^o/'/A*'  /V#^.  vnl.  iv.  pp.  *V,-CiO;  ^     p     J^    ^^      V     \ 

r»r  Uriiir-rh,  liini'iry  of  Ktftffttf  vol.  '  Thin  ii*  tho  «*ar1i*vt  ciiiu»rtf  •  |'ni». 

li.  pp.  1^4-7,  iM  •mI.  M4*siiion'  on  nToni.     That  of  Saul 

■  S*»Hin'h,^mfrM/ AV;y/i/.  p.  \A\K  (]  Sam.  xvi.  U)  was  almve  a  Cfu- 

I  roDchidH  fmiu  thin,  that  tli**  wnnl  tiirv  lat«*r. 

ai«d   w  Dot   that   nininii>nly  (and  «' In  th«'twi*iitv-fiixth  vfnr  of  ]U- 
riffatlj)mMiervdb}-Naharaiu,wbich  ,  nieM*  XU.  (aboiit  B.C.  ll40). 
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he  once  more  had  recourse  to  his  son-in-law.  This 
time  his  envoy  requested  that  the  god  Khonsu,  the 
expeller  of  evil  spirits,  might  be  sent  from  Thebes  to 
Bakhtan  ^  for  the  relief  of  the  possessed  princess. 
Eameses  hesitated,  but  after  consulting  the  oracular 
shrine  of  Khonsu  in  the  Theban  temple,  and  receiving 
a  fixvourable  reply,  he  dispatched  the  image  of  Khonsu 
in  a  sacred  ark,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  ten  priests,^ 
and  escorted  by  a  troop  of  cavaliy,  from  Thebes  to 
Bakhtan,  in  order  that  a  second  attempt  might  be 
made  to  cure  the  princess.  After  a  journey  which 
lasted  seventeen  months,®  the  ark  arrived,  was  joyfully 
received  by  the  afflicted  prince,  and  brought  into  the 
presence  of  his  daughter,  from  whom  it  at  once 
expelled  the  demon.  Great  joy  now  prevailed  in 
Bakhtan ;  for  the  spirit  departed,^  and  the  recovery 
of  the  princess  was  complete.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  ark  which  had  wrought  the  cure 
would  have  been  immediately  restored  to  its  Egyptian 
owners  with  grateful  thanks  for  the  loan  of  it ;  but  the 
power  shown  seemed  to  the  prince  of  Bakhtan  so 
valuable  that  he  was  loth  to  lose  ])0ssessi()n  of  so  grent 
a  treasure.  Accordingly  he  resolved  to  retain  the  ark 
in  his  own  ca])ital,  and  actually  had  it  in  his  keeping 
for  three  years  nnd  nine  months,^  at  the  end  of  wliich 
time  he  was  induced  to  relinquish  it  under  tlie  follow- 
ing circumstances.     Tie  dreamed  that  he  saw  the  god 


^  Uequests  for  poda  wore  not 
unusual  in  the  ancient  world  (Herod. 
V.  67  ;  viii.  64,  See.)  The  pod  was 
identified  with  his  im»ipe,  or  at  any 
rate  supposed  to  work  thronpli  it. 
A  8pt»cial  power  was  thought  to 
attm^h  to  some  inmpes. 

'  For  a  representation,  see  Dr. 
Birch *4  Ancient  E(jyfit,  p.  161. 


'  Recoj'th  of  the  Pa^t,  vol.  iv.  p. 
59.  §  1 7. 

*  Ibid.  §  22. 

*  8o  Hruprsch  (//iV.  of  Egypt ,  vol. 
ii.  p.  186,  Iht  ed.).  Dr.  Birch,  in  the 
liecord*  of  the  Pant,  vol.  iv.  p.  (K), 
§  24,  makes  the  perixl  one  of  *  three 
vears,  four  months,  and  live  da  vs.* 
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Khonsu,  in  the  shape  of  a  golden  sparrowhawk,  quit 
the  ark,  and  fly  away  in  the  direction  of  Egypt. 
Waking  up  in  a  state  of  great  agitation,*  he  summoned 
the  priest  attached  to  the  ark,  and,  declaring  to  him 
what  he  had  seen,  announced  liis  determination  to 
send  tlie  holy  structure  back,  and  desired  him  to  make 
the  needful  preparations.  The  return  journey  seems 
to  have  taken  even  a  longer  time  than  the  journey 
from  Egypt ;  for  it  -was  not  until  tlie  thirty-third  year 
of  Eameses  ^  that  the  ark  of  Khonsu  was  once  more 
safely  replaced  in  its  proper  chapel  in  the  temple  at 
Thebes. 

The  interest  of  this  narrative  is  con«derable  and  of 
a  varied  character.  If  we  accept  the  identification 
of  '  Nehar '  with  Naharain,  we  shall  have  to  regard  it 
as  indicating  the  retention  to  so  late  a  date  as  about 
B.C.  1130  of  Egyptian  supremacy  over  Mesopotamia  ;' 
and  we  must  ask  ourselves,  Who  is  this  kinsf  of  Bakhtan 
who  dwells  at  such  a  remote  distance  from  Egypt,  yet 
regards  himself  as  in  some  sort  an  Egyptian  tribu- 
tary, and  where  is  this  Bakhtan,  not  elsewhere  men- 
tioned in  the  Egyptian  records,  yet  apparently  a 
place  of  considerable  consequence  ?  Bagistan  (now 
Behistun)  and  Ecbatana  (now  Ilamadan)  have  been 
suggested ;  *  but  these  seem  too  remote,  and  the  latest 
historian  thinks  that  a  town  of  no  great  importance 
in  Syria,   called   elsewhere   Bakh  or   Bakhi,  may  be 


*  Tlie  phrase  used — em  ua  neh-neh        '     So        I^nnrmant       {Manuel 

— Mike  one  paralysed  *—ia  doubtful.  d'JIiafoire     Amienney     vol.     i.     p. 

It  hasb-en  translated  '  lame* — *  ajfi-  447). 

tated'— *a^tated  and  convulsed/  *  Bapristan  bv  M.  de  Roujr^,  Ec- 
&c.  According:  to  the  jjeneral  use  batana  by  I>r.  Brujfsch ;  but  the 
of  nehj  no  physical  affection  would  latter  writer  has  retracted  his  con- 
be  intended.  jecture  (History  of  Egyivt,  vol.  ii. 

'  Ifecordi  of  the  Poit,  vol.  iy.  p.  p.  187,  Ist  ed.) 
60,  5  28.                                             I 
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intended.^  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  suppose  that 
the  '  prince  of  Bakhtan '  who  detained  the  ark  was 
Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  the  first  great  Assjrrian  conqueror' 
(about  B.C.  1130-1110);  but,  besides  the  want  of 
correspondence  between  the  names  '  Bakhian '  and 
*  Asshiir/  ^  the  entire  position  of  the  prince  of  Bakhtan 
in  relation  to  Egypt  is  one  which  we  cannot  conceive 
Tiglath-Piloser  occupying.  Tiglath-pileser  was  an  in- 
dependent and  warlike  monarch  who  bore  sway  (abont 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  B.C.)  over  the  entire 
tract  between  Babylonia  on  the  one  hand  and  Phoe- 
nicia on  the  other.  He  perhaps  on  one  occasion  made 
Egypt  pay  him  tribute,*  and  it  is  incredible  that  he 
should,  a  little  time  before  or  a  little  time  after,  have 
paid  tribute  himself  to  jB4zypt,  and  sent  his  daughter 
to  be  a  secondary  wife  of  the  Egyptian  monarch.  The 
greatness  of  Assyria  began  about  B.C.  1300;  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  Egypt  maintained  her  Mesopotamian 
conquests  much  beyond  that  date.  We  have  already 
noted  the  decline  of  the  Egyptian  power  in  this  quarter,* 
and  tlie  improbability  that  even  Rameses  III.  possessed 
any  real  authority  in  the  countries  east  of  the  Euphrates. 
Supposing  that  he  did,  his  weak  successors  nuist  almost 
certainlv  have  lost  it.  Chur^han-Risathaim,  who  was 
iiulei)endent  king  of  Mesopotamia  within  a  century 
of  the  Exodus,®  must  have  been  long  anterior  to 
Rameses  XII.,  and  Egyptian  rule,  even  over  Syria, 
must  have  been  lost  before  he  could  conquer  Palestine. 

^  Bruprsrh,  History  uf  Egypt y  vol.         **  Inscription  of  TiyUith-Ne^f  ^• 
ii.  p.  1H7,  l.st  ed.  in  Rvcorih  of  the  Past,  vol.  v.  p.  1^' 

'^  Mr.  1).  llai«rh  in  the  Zeitschrift  par.  27.  It  is  questioned,  however, 
fiir  (iyyptische  ^^prache  for  1874,  whether  the  Mizr  or  Muzr  of  this 
p.  (55.  passiifre  reallv  repre.«eiits  Eg}'P^ 

»  The  capital   city  of    Tip:lath-  |      *  See  above,  p.  374. 
Pileser  I.  was  called   *  Asshur/  as  \      •  Judg.  iii.  8. 
well  as  his  country.  I 
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We  incliDe  therefore,  to  believe  that  *Nehar'  in  the 
[ablet  of  Barneses  XII.  is  not  Nahara'in  ;  tliat  Bakhtan 
is  not  a  country  verj'  remote  from  Egypt ;  and  that  the 
long  time  spent  upon  the  road  by  the  envoys  wlio 
carried  the  ark  was  owing  to  tlie  difficulty  of  conveying 
K)  large  and  unsteady  a  structure  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
Few  priests  alofig  the  rough  tracks  of  the  count r}\ 

The  Rsimeses  who  closes  the  long  list,  and  is 
reckoned  the  last  king  of  the  twentieth  dynasty,  was 
Rameses  XIIL,  who,  as  if  an  exuberant  amount  of 
lilies  could  make  up  for  a  deficiency  in  power,  railed 
liimself  Men-ma-ra,  Sotop-en-ptah,  Sluiemuas,  Meri- 
immon,  Runessu,  Neter-hak-on.^  His  principal  monu- 
ments are  found  in  the  temple  of  Khonsu  at  Tliel)os, 
which  he  ap|)ears  to  have  delighted  in  ornamenting.'- 
rhc  other  indirations  of  his  reign  are  srattered  and 
ragmentary ;  ^  they  scarcely  contain  a  single  notice  of 
Historic  interest.  Hv  one  of  them,  however,  we  li*arn 
:hat,  weak  and  insignificant  as  he  was,  Rameses  XIIL 
icld  the  throne  of  Egypt  for  alK)ve  twenty-six  years. 

The  decline  of  Egypt  under  this  dynasty  wa^^  not 
merely  a  decline  in  power.  Archiie<'lure,  glyi)ti<*  art, 
literature,  morals — all  sufTere^l,  and  sudered  almost 
?qiuilly.  After  the  death  of  Kamesos  III.  not  a  singh* 
^Teat  building  was  set  on  fiM>t  by  any  of  the  Egyj)tian 
kinjT?,  much  less  was  anv  anhittM^ural  novi*ltv  at- 
(empti'd.  The  monanhs  contented  tl^'msrlvi'**  with 
making  small  additions  to  ohl  inliliccs,  having  no  jin*- 
ension  to  ori<nnal!tv,  and  inferior  in  evcrv  rcsinrt  to 
the   buildings  whereto   they  were  j'liiKMidages.     The 


*  I>*fMiiuii,  Kttmijiifnu'h^  Tnf.    xli. 

r«il.  ii.  p.  \^i,  li*t  eil. 

*  Ihnknuiler,  jit.  iii.  pi   L>'H. 

*  Th«*y  ficcur  at    KHrnak  ^ibid. 

VOL.   II.  D  D 


A>l.l-t•I-(^I^lftli».i.l.  j.U.  l.'.u'i.  :»;mi>, 
nriil   the  Hibuii-ol-Moluk   {xVxA.  pi. 
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grand  features  of  ancient  times  were  not  even  imitated. 
No  more  hypostyle  halls,  like  those  at  Luxor  and 
Karnak — no  more  gigantic  colossi — no  more  mighty 
obelisks.  The  greatest  works  which  the  kings  under- 
took were  their  tombs.  These  were  still  *  hypogees/ 
or  subterraneous  galleries  excavated  in  the  rock,  and 
divided  into  a  number  of  halls,  passages,  and  chambers. 
They  still  attained  a  considerable  length,  and  were 
ornamented  with  interesting  paintings.  But  neither  in 
the  size  nor  in  the  finish  of  their  ornamentation  did 
they  rival  the  similar  works  of  former  days — such  as 
the  tombs  of  Amendphis  IIL,  of  Seti  I.,  and  Eameses 
II.  They  ceiused  to  have  any  architectural  features, 
such  as  columns,  or  piers,  or  chambei*s  with  arched 
roofs.^  Even  the  paintings  were,  on  the  whole,  less 
interesting  than  those  of  an  earlier  age. 

In  glyptic  art,  connoisseurs  detect  a  falling  off  as 
early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Rameses  U.;* 
but  the  decline  is  not  palpable  until  the  reign  of 
Rameses  III.  is  past.  Then  the  *  grand  style '  disappears. 
The  great  compositions,  covering  entire  pylons,  and 
(•omi)rising  hundreds  of  figures,  come  to  an  end— no 
new  scenes  are  portrayed — rather,  a  wearisome  same- 
ness, a  repetition  usque  ad  nauMam  of  the  same  stereo- 
typed religious  groups,  meets  us  and  disgusts  us.  If 
there  is  any  change,  it  is  in  thegrossness  of  the  religiou"^ 
n'prc'sentations,  which  increases.^  Again,  the  range  of 
art  is  narrower.  Domestic  and  military  scenes  almo:>t 
drop  out ;  but  few  animals  are  depicted ;  we  have  uo 

*  Ferpusson,  Handbook  of  Archi-    Aiicienne^  vol.  i.  p.  426. 
tecture,  vol.  i.  p.  244.     The* tomb  of  i       *  See  the  DenkmaUr,  pt  ni.  P^-*- 


(ib.  pp.  24.*V4).  I  5.  6,  which  belongs  to  the  reign  ^^ 

*  Lfuormant,  Mf.nuel  cTIlistoire  ,  Rameses  IX. 
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banquets,  no  gardens,  no  fishing,  no  fowling,  no  games. 
And  the  drawing  certainly  deteriorates;  there  is  a 
feebleness  and  clumsiness  in  the  outlines,  a  rigidity  in 
the  forms,  as  well  as  a  want  of  variety,  which  are 
UDpleasing. 

Statuary  also  fulls  off.  The  figures  become  unduly 
elongated,  and  are  finished  with  lesscaro.^  They  have 
no  longer  the  truth  to  nature  which  is  possessed  by  the 
earlier  statues,  while  they  are  certainly  in  no  respect 
idealised.  Moreover,  unless  we  include  statuettes,  they 
become,  comparatively  speaking,  rare,  as  if  they  had 
gone  out  of  fashion,  and  were  no  longer  demanded 
from  the  artists. 

The  decline  of  literature  is  even  greater  and  more 
Burprising.  After  the  galaxy  of  talent  which  clustered 
about. the  reigns  of  Rameses  II.  and  Mencphthah,^ 
after  the  masterpieces  of  Pentaour,  Kakabu,  Nebsenen, 
Enna,  and  others,  suddenly  there  comes  a  time  when 
literature  is  almost  dumb,  when  *•  the  true  {K>etic  inspi- 
ration appears  to  have  vanished,  and  the  dry  oflicial 
tone  to  have  taken  its  place  * ' — when  abstracts  of 
trials,^  lists  of  functionaries,^  tiresome  euumeratiou.s  in 
the  greatest  detail  of  gifts  to  the  gods,^  together  with 
fulsome  praises  of  the  kings,  either  by  themselves  or 
others,^  form  the  subsUmce  of  the  written  comixisitiuns 
which  survive,  and  which  we  have  ever}-  reason  to 
believe  a  fair  sample  of  the  literary  j)roduoe  of  the 
age.     Not  a  single  name  of  an  Ii)gy[>tian  writer   be- 

*  Birch,  fiuid^  to  fiaUerie$^^,  17.  *  ]irup4(*h,  iiinf "ly  ofEyyitf,  vil. 

•  8««  alMive.  p.  .Vil».  ii.  pp.  K>s.  1#6»,  I7!».'  \o.,  Nt  M. 

•  Bnitfwh,  IltMunf  of  Ej^/ii,  vol.  •  JUvunh  nf  tAe  I*haf,  vol.  vi.  np. 
u.  p.  17J,  Ut  vd,  24  -70.  vol.  viii.  pp.  14  ^."i. 

*  Sm  RnonU  of  the  Pmt,  vol.  *  BniL<>cb. //Mr* 'ry  i/Zu/y/i/.  v  •!. 
riiL  pp.  67 -(W>;  ChalM-s  MManyM  ii.  pp.  171-2.  |k-4,  Ut  ed. :  /f^rvr/^ 

^^f^uiofitqUeM,    .'illl«     Htfrii*.    Vul.    i.     of  tH^  I\ut,   Vol.    \i.    pp.  22-4,   Vvi 

pp.  47-17^,  vol.  ii.  pp.  li-'M ;  Sic.       viiL  ppw  «(-14. 

0  A  2 
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longing  to  this  dreary  period  remains  on  record ;  not 
a  single  work  of  imagination  can  be  ascribed  to  it. 
Astronomy  may  ultimately  owe  something  to  the 
tables  of  the  hours  and  of  the  risings  of  the  stars 
which  decorate  the  tomb  of  the  sixth  Eameses  in  the 
Biban-el-Moluk  ;  *  but  hterature,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  can  never  receive  any  enrichment  from  the 
curt  and  dry  records,  the  legal  formulce^  the  endow- 
ment deeds,*^  the  royal  orders,®  or  the  religious  mys- 
ticism,* which  constitute  the  whole  that  remains  to  us 
of  Egyptian  hterature  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries. 

In  morals,  the  decline  had  begun  under  Bameses 
n.,  with  the  introduction  of  polygamy.  It  advanced 
under  Rameses  III.,  when  the  court  became  a  hotbed  of 
intrigue  and  conspiracy,  the  highest  officials  combining 
with  the  women  of  the  harem  to  seek  the  life  of  the 
king,  or  reduce  him  to  an  imbecile  condition,  by 
magical  arts,^  enchantments,  and  '  all  sorts  of  villainy.'  * 
The  grossest  license  appears  in  the  caricatures  of  the 
time,  which  assume  that  the  king  is  a  voluptuary,  and 
satirise  his  weakness  with  a  shameless  disregard  of 
decency/  Not  long  afterwards  sacrilege  becomes 
fushionnble,  and  a  '  thieves' society  '  is  formed,  contain- 
ing several  members  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  for  the 


1 


Brupr.«oh  calls  these  tables  '  the 


most  valuable  roiitribution  to  as- 
trononiical  science  for  all  times ' 
(Ilinfory  of  Egypt ,  vol.  ii.  p.  173, 
\^\  ed.);  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
they  have  been  of  any  service  as 
yet. 

'^  Bnijrsch,  IHntoiy  of  Etjyptj  vol. 
ii.  pp.  174-6,  1st  ed. 

^  Ibid.  pp.  I8<)and  180. 

*  The  *  Jiook  of   Hades,'  as  re- 
cpntly  net  forth  {'Rfco'-dnofthe  Vant^  '  Anc^eime,  vol.  i.  p.  443. 
vol.  X.  pp.  85-134),  though  taken 


princijwlly  from  the  tomb  of  Seti  I., 
18  in  part  derived  from  tliat  of  Ha- 
raeses  VI.  It  is  wholly  myslical. 
So  al»o  is  the  '  majrical  Papyrus/ 
whirh  in  pronounced  to  \te  *  a  work 
of  the  nineteenth  or  Ucentieth  dv- 
nasty*(ib.  p.  13fl). 

*  Supra,  p.  379. 

•  Brujfsch,  HiMory  of  Egypt y  vol. 
ii.  p.  104,  1st  ed. 

^  I-ienormant,   Manuel  (TJIisfotre 
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puqioK  of  opeabg  and  plundering  the  aoaent  tombs, 
without  even  sparing  those  of  royal  personages.*  In- 
quiry on  the  subject  ia  baffled  for  a  considerable  period, 
probably  through  the  high  position  of  some  of  thoM3 
ei^aged  in  the  transactiuus.'  These  transactions  in- 
cluded the  grossest  ill-usage  of  the  dead  bodies,  which 
Egypuaa  notions  made  almost  the  extreme  of  wickeil- 
ness.  When  at  lust  punishment  overtakes  some  of  tliu 
offenders,  it  is  inadequate,  the  greater  number  of  the 
coademned  merely  suffering  the  bostiuadu. 


Dnw  of  a  Nubic  iu  the  tinta  of  IUin*H*  III. 

Cirilid:ition  and  tin-  arts  of  lif<-'  ruiu-liotl  perli»)H 
their  highest  devflopmeiit  undi.'r  Uitmeaes  III.     It  i" 
■  SMaix)T«,  pp.aii-:>. 

*  Sat  L'liatwii,  .Vilanj/rt  £j/y/tfti.'iiyif  ■«,  Sou  litu,  pp.  47- 1  To. 
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then  fbat  we  find  the  most  luxurious  fauteuils  and 
ottomans,^  the  richest  dresses,  the  most  goi^eous  river- 
boats,'  the  most  elaborately  carved  musical  instni- 
menta.'  After  his  time  Egypt  became,  comparatively 
speaking,  poor ;  and,  while  the  general  mode  of  life 
continued  much  the  same  as  before,  there  was  a  falling 


Dtcbs-b  of  nn  Epyptisn  Noblp  anl  hn  Wife  (2fl(ii  Dyrndty.) 

off  m  grandeur  and  magnificence  Dresses  became 
pomewhat  more  complicated,*  but  less  splendid.  Ank- 
lets were  no  longer  worn,  ear-rings  became  rare,  ami 


'  "Wilkinson,  j<rtn'i^  Egyptiimt,] 
■v«\.  i.  pi.  I.   (ipp.  title-page),  nnd 

p.  4ifi.No.  len. 

*  RoMllini,  Monummti  Cirili,  \ 
(.Ik.  Ov.  No.  2:  CTii.  nnd  pviii, 
Thp»e  TPsoelB,  whirh  belonp  to  the 
tiine  of  Ramrtieii  IV.,  hnve  (mily 
pHttemed  fitUf.  irildod  rnliinc  oriui- 
mented  with  figures   of  men,   uid 


stepTdiw  OHrs  piilv  painted  mid  ter- 
minatinfT  in  the  hetid  of  tlie  pod 
Ilonis,  nr  of  the  kinir. 

*  Wilkinson,  Am-iftit  Egyp'ian$ 
(ed.  Ilircb>,  Tol.  i.  pi.  xi.  bit  (onp. 
p.  Wfl)  ;  DmJcmStrr.  pt.  iii.  nl.  2W. 

*  Sw  the  Dmkmiilfi;  pt.  iii.  pie. 
S14,S3.'1,234. 
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bracelets  ceased  to  be  jewelled.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  wigs  of  men  and  the  hair  of  women  (if  it  is  indeed 
their  own)  were  worn  longer,  and  arranged  more 
elaborately.^  The  absurd  fashion  still  continued  of 
turning  up  the  toes  of  sandals  to  a  height  of  two  or 
three  inches.  Mdnkcjs  continued  to  be  kept  as  pets ;  - 
the  lotus  blossom  was  still  the  usual  adornment  of  the 
head  for  ladies  at  feasts,  and  lotus  collars  were  still 
placed  round  the  necks  of  guests.  Music  appears  in 
the  sculptures  rather  as  an  accompaniment  of  sacred 
ceremonies  than  as  a  means  of  amusing  and  entertain 
ing  company.'  The  domestic  scenes  of  the  period  are, 
however,  so  few,  that  we  cannot  pretend  to  anything 
like  a  full  knowledge  of  Egyptian  private  life  at  the 
time ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  most  probable 
that  (in  the  main)  it  retained  under  the  twentieth 
dynasty  the  general  character  which  it  had  aequinnl 
under  the  great  kings  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth. 

>  fW  the  wondcut  opposite.  i      '  Ibid.  pi.  230. 

*  Sc«  the  l^enkiniUeTf  pt.  iii.  pi. 
240d. 
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CHAPTEE  XXni. 

THE   TWENTY-FIRST  DYNASTY  (ABOUT  B.C.  1100-976). 

Accemon  of  Hef^.or,  theJu'$tPr%e9t.*King»  Chief  Features  of  his  Rviyn. 
His  Semitic  Connection,  His  Titles j  Personal  Appearance ^  and  Cha- 
racter, Doubtful  Reign  of  Piankh,  Reign  of  Pinetem.  His  5cm, 
Men-Mepr^rOf  rc'-estallisKes  Tranquillity  at  Thebes,  Uneventful  Reign 
of  Men'-khepr-ra,  Later  Kings  of  the  Dynasty,  General  Prewdtnce 
of  Peace  and  Prosperity,     Duration  of  the  Dynasty, 

'Les  grands  prfttres  d'Ammon  k  Thebes  se  mettent  k  jouer  le  m6me  role  qae 
plu8  tard  les  iniiires  du  palais  sous  nos  demiers  rois  merovingiens.' — 
Lknobmakt,  Manuel  d'Histoire  Ancienne^  vol.  i.  p.  446. 

The  bold  priest,  who,  biding  his  time,  by  cautions 
steps  advanced  himself  into  the  rank  and  position  of 
*  King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Eg}T)t,'  bore  the  name  of 

Pe-hor  or  Her-hor,  '"^  j^.     According  to  Manetho,^ 

he  was  a  native  of  Tanis,  one  of  tlie  chief  cities  of  the 
Deha,  tlie  favouiite  residence  of  tlie  Hyksos  or  Sliep- 
herd  Kiugy/"^  How  he  became  high-priest  of  Ammc^n 
at  Tliebes  is  not  clear,  since  that  office  seems  ere  this  to 
have  been  hereditary ;  ^  but,  having  once  attained  that 
position,  he  speedily  conciliated  to  himself  the  favour 
of  the  reigning  monarch,  Ramescs  XIII.,  and  received 
from  him  the  additional  titles  and  offices  of  '  chief 
[tier)  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,'  '  royal  son  of 
Ku^h,'  '  fanbearer  on  the  right  hand  of  the  king,'  '  chief 

^  A  p.   Syncell.    Chrifnograph ^   p.  I      '  Supra,  p.  393.  We  should  theie- 
73  c.  fore  have  expected  each  jjuoces.-'ive 

*  See  above,  p.  104.  high-priest  to  bivo  been  a  Thebau. 
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architect/  and  *  administrator  of  the  granaries/  ^  Having 
thus  managed  to  get  all  the  most  important  offices  of 
the  government  into  his  own  hands,  he  succeeded, 
probably  at  the  death  of  the  king  without  issue/^  in 
quietly  stepping  into  his  place.  No  doubt,  his  position 
as  head  of  the  priestly  order  secured  him  important 
support  in  every  city  of  the  empire ;  but  had  not  the 
Egyptians  generally,  and  the  military  class  in  particu- 
lar, been  weakened  and  demomlised  by  their  long 
abstention  from  war  under  the  last  ten  Eameside  king;?, 
he  would  scarcely  have  settled  himself  upon  the  throne 
without  a  struggle.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  trace.  Her-hor  ap[)ears  to  have  been 
troubled  by  no  internal  disturbances.  He  adorned 
Thebes  with  sculptures,'  led  the  forces  of  Egypt 
beyond  the  frontier  to  the  more  distant  portion  of 
Syria,*  obtained  military  successes,  and  left  his  crown 
to  his  bon  or  his  grandson,  who  succeeded  to  his 
authority  without  difficulty. 

It  is  thought  that  Her-hor,  in  order  to  strengthen 
his  j)ower,  allied  himself  with  a  foreign  monarch.  The 
names  of  his  wife,  Netem,  and  of  his  children,^  are  non- 
Egyptian,  and  have  been  pronounced  Semitic,^  but 
perhaps  with  scarcely  sufficient  evidence.     The  posi- 


*  See  Lepsius,  Ueber  die  XXII,  he  bad  no  right*  {History  of  Eijypt, 

Hf/yptisc/ie  Koniyedtpiastie,  p.    25i);  vol.  ii.  p.  11)3,  Ist  od.)'     But  1  Si^e 

Biu^r^b,  History  of  Eyypt,  vol.  ii.  no  ground  for  thb  supposition, 

p.  li>l,  1st  ed.  *  Iler-hor  seems    to    have    had 

^  So    Lei^sius,    l.s.c.       Brugsch  nineteen  sons,  and  an  equal  number 

(p.   1U2)    suggests  that   he    drove  of  daughters.    {Denkmdler,  pt.  iii. 

l(anieses  XIII.  into  banishment.  pi.  247  a,  6.) 

^  Drtdmiilerf    pt.  iii.   pis.  243-  !  •  So  Birch,  lj.c.    Yet  he  gives 

"  ^*  Birch,  Ancient  Eyypt,  p.  154.  |  ^^^^i  T  5|^>  M  an  Egyptian  word 
Brugsch  calls  Her-hor*8  veracity  in  siniifYing '  awaet '  \m  lut  DieUammy 
quesiioD,  and  suggests  that  he  'con-  '  of  MitroAffkk^  Bttatnit 

feried  on  himseU'  the  honorary  title  j  ^g^f  ToL  ^ 
of  conqueror  of  the  Huten^  to  wluch 
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tive  statement  that  *  he  allied  himself  closely  with  one 
of  the  kings  of  Nineveh,  in  whose  friendship  he  sought 
a  support  to  his  usurpation/  ^  is  one  of  those  bold 
assertions  in  winch  modem  historiographers  indulge 
because  it  is  impossible  absolutely  to  refute  them.  The 
assertion  is  simply  without  one  atom  of  foundation. 
There  were  plenty  of  Semites  within  the  limits  of 
Egypt,  with  whom  Her-hor  might  intermarry  if  he  so 
pleased,  and  the  population  of  Syria  was  in  the  main 
Semitic,  so  that  he  had  no  need  to  go  to  the  distant 
Assyria  for  a  Semitic  wife.  Netem,  his  consort,  is  never 
said  to  have  been  of  royal  birth.  She  is  the  suten 
hemt  uer,  or  *  great  royal  consort/  but  not  suten  sat^ 
*  king's  daughter  '  or  *  princess.'  Moreover,  neither 
the  name  of  his  wife,  Netem,  nor  the  names  of  any  of 
his  sons,'^  are  definitely  Assyrian.  Her-hor  was  pro- 
bably married,  long  before  he  ascended  the  throne,  to 
one  of  those  Semitic  Egyptians  who  abounded  in  the 
north-eastern  provinces,^  and  allowed  his  wife  to  give 
her  children  Semitic  names,  such  as  were  common  in 
those  regions. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  on  assuming  the  royal  title, 
lie  did  not  at  first  lay  aside  the  designation  of  '  high- 
priest  of  Ammon,'  but  bore  that  descriptive  epithet 
regularly  in  one  of  his  royal  scutcheons,^  while  in  the 

other  he  took  the  title  of  Si-Ammon,  i^^*,  or  *  son 
of  Ammon,'  which  was  subsequently  claimed  and  borne 
by  Alexander.  Later,  he  called  himself  Si-Ammon 
only.^     It  would  seem  that  when  he  relinquished  the 


'  lionormant,  Manuel  dllistoire 
Ancienne^  vol.  i.  p.  4oO. 

-  JiepBiuSy  Koniyshuch,  Nos,  533 
to  551. 

'  Lepsius,   Ueher  die  XXII.  Ko- 


ni4/$difnaftief  p.  287.  Compare  above, 
].p.  1*80- 1. 

*  Denktniiler,  pt.    iii.   pis.   243, 
244  rt,  245  6,  r,  246  a,  b. 

*  Ibid  pis,  244  6,  240  c. 


BEIGI7  OP  HER-HOR. 


estfaood  for  himself,  he  devolved  it  upon  his  eldest 
1,  Fiankh,  ir  ^'~^^  ^''"^  securing  its  continued 
uKction  with  the  crown,  and  stamping  his  dynasty 
h  a  permanent  hieraUc  character. 


The  jHTwinul  appearance  of  Ilcr-hor  was  plcnwin;;. 
the  wulpturcf  his  features  are  delicate  and  pwMl; 

expression  mild  and  ajrreeable.'  Thouph  he  claims 
tiave  rccomjuered  the  Rnien.we  cannot  .supi>iM't'  him 
have  been  much  of  a  warrior;  and  he  certainly  did 

Rf«  tb«  wiHxlcut ;    and  roDiiwrc  RuwUini,  Muitummli  •flanri,  pi.  X. 
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not  revive  the  glories  of  the  empire  to  any  considerable 
extent,  or  re-inspire  the  Egyptians  with  military  ardour. 
On  the  whole,  he  would  seem  to  have  been  a  mild 
prince,  not  much  more  energetic  than  his  Kameside 
predecessors ;  and  we  may  suspect  that  he  took  the 
bold  step  of  usurping  the  crown,  rather  at  the  prompt- 
ing of  his  order  than  inspired  by  any  personal  ambition. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Her-hor's  son,  Piankh,  or 
his  grandson,  Pinetem,  was  his  successor.  Bunsen 
and  Brugsch  accord  to  Piankh  the  title  of  king ;  ^  but 
it  is  admitted  that  he  has  neither  the  cartouche  sur- 
rounding his  name,  nor  the  royal  title  affixed  to  it,  in 
any  of  tlie  monuments.  The  monuments  are  so  scanty ,- 
that  the  negative  argument  is  perhaps  not  of  very 
much  weight ;  and  it  is  just  possible  that  Piankh,  the 
son  of  Her-hor,  succeeded  his  father,  and  held  the 
crown  for  a  few  years  before  the  accession  of  Pinetem. 

Pinetem,  the  grandson   of   Her-hor  and   son   of 
Piankh,  whose  name  is  expressed  in  the  hieroglyphics 

by  ^^^iSl'^^'^  ^  ^'^^"^  ^  princess  of  the  Rameside 
house  named  Ramaka  or  Rakama,'  and  so  strengthened 
his  title  to  the  crown,  which  is  thought  to  have  been 
disputed  by  the  male  descendants  of  the  old  Rameside 
stock,  who  had  been  banished  with  their  partisans  to 
the  lesser  Oasis.  Pinetem  had  fixed  his  court  at  Tanis 
in  the  Delta,^  the  native  jjlace  of  his  grandfather,  and 
had  probably  thereby  offended   the  Thebant?,  who,  to 


*  Bunwii,  Ef/t/jtt's  riacpy  vol.  ii.  !  (See  DnikmiUer^  pt.    iii.  pi.  240  r, 

$p.    67t5-7;    lirufTSch,    Hittory   of    d\  pi.  250  a ;  pi.  251  a,  6;  lloftel- 
'^{ftjpti  vol.  ii.  table  iv.  at  the  end.  '  lini,  Mon.  S/oriri,  ul.  cxlvii.  No.  .'J.) 

*  I  am  not  aware  of  anv  niomi-        '  So  nircli,  y^mtp/i/7w/y/>/,  p.  154. 
me nt  erected  by  Piankh.     itisuame  '  The  fact  is,  however,  di;*puted. 

lA    found,   almost    exclusively,    on         *  lirn^chf  Jfistori/ of  Et/i/pt,\ ol, 
moDuments    erected    by    hia    sou.  '  ii.  p.  104,  Ut  ed. 
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vent  their  spleen,  took  the  part  of  the  Eamoside  pre- 
tender. Hereupon  Pinetem,  in  the  twenty-lifth  year 
of  his  reign,  despatrhed  his  son  Ra-nien-khepr,  or  Men- 
khepr-ra,  o  miiiii  J,  on  whom  lie  had  devolved  the  offi(*e 
of  high- priest  of  Ammon,  to  the  southern  cajntal,  to 
persuade  or  coerce  the  disaffected.^  After  punishing 
a  ccrtjiin  number,  he  a])|)ears  to  have  received  the 
submission  of  the  rest,  but  at  the  same  time  to  have 
accepted  their  view,  that  clemency  rather  than  severity 
was  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  towards  the  rolx^ls, 
and  that  the  first  step  necessary  to  be  taken  was  the 
recall  of  the  exiles  from  the  Oasis.  These  aro  said,  in 
the  hyi>erl)olical  langiiaffe  of  the  East,  to  have  amounte<l 
to  a  lnmdr(Kl  thousand  ;  and  though  this  is  no  doubt 
an- exaggeration,  it  is  one  which  implies  that  they  must 
have  l)een  in  realitv  verv  numerous,  and  that  the 
internal  troubles,  to  which  the  usurpation  of  the  high- 
priests  had  led,  must  have  become  uhimately  of  a  very 
«»rious  character  indeed.  Men-khepr-ra,  as  riiietem's 
representative,  allowwl  the  exilt*sto  return,  and  pU'dged 
his  word  that  the  practice  of  banishment  for  jM)litical 
offences  shotild  be  discoiitiruu»d.  After  this  wf  dn  iK)t 
hear  of  anv  mon*  disturbances,  and  we  mav  conclude 
that  the  jMilicy  of  conciliation  was  succ('<sful. 

Mcn-kheprra  must,  soon  aflcrwanls.  have  b«'(T)me 
kinf.  His  name  occurs,  cnclt)sed  in  the  mval  <ar- 
tuuche,  on  bri<-ks  brouLdit  fnmi  the  citv  of  Klieb  in 
the  Ileptaiiomis,-  on  wliich  we  find  also  the  name  af 
his  wife,  HcsiM»m-kheb :  •'^  but  we  camiot  ascribe  anv 
events  to  the  j^eriod  <luring  wliich  lu*  o<-cupi«Ml  the 
throm*.     The  suit|MMtit»n  of  a   great   As^yri:in  attack 


u  pp.  JS*4  7,  I.-t  <Hi.*  ,      '  Jbiil.  pi.  1*61, 1. 
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upon  Egypt  under  a  king,  Sheshonk,  and  his  son 
Nimrud,  which  has  the  authority  of  one  important 
name  in  its  favour,^  is  not  generally  accepted,  and 
seems  to  lack  evidence. 

Other  eventless  reigns  belonging  to  the  dynasty* 

are  those  of  Pa-seb-en-sha,  jft  ^^,  Pinetem  II.,  and 
Hor-Pasebensha,  j^  jf^  ^.    It  is  generally  agreed 

that  these  kings  belonged  to  the  same  family  with 
those  already  enumerated,  but  their  exact  relationship 
one  to  another  and  even  the  order  of  their  succession 
are  uncertain.  Egyptian  history  is  a  blank  during  this 
space.  We  only  know  that  friendly  relations  were 
estabUshed  during  the  course  of  it  between  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  where  an  important  kingdom  had  been  set 
up  by  David  and  inherited  by  Solomon;  that  a 
monarch  of  the  Tanite  line  consented  to  give  one  of 
his  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  latter  prince ; '  and 
that,  under  these  amicable  relations  of  the  two  powers, 
a  brisk  trade  was  carried  on  for  horses  and  chariots 
between  the  Egyptians  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Syrians 
and  Hittites  on  the  other.*  Egypt  was  at  the  same 
time,  as  no  doubt  it  was  always,  open  as  an  asylum 
to  the  political  fugitive  ;  and  the  Hadad,  prince  of 
Edom,  who  fled  from  David,  found  a  refuge  with  some 
monarch  of  tlie  Tanite  dynasty,^  just  as  Jeroboam,  at  a 
later  date,  found  a  refuge  with  Sliishak.*  The  country 
was  quiet,  without  disturbance  from  within  or  menace 
from  abroad  ;  the  kings  were  peaceful,  never  forgetting 
that  they  were  priests  as  well  as  sovereigns  ;  the  people 


*  Brugsch,  History  of  Egypt y\o\.    p.  165. 
ii.  pp.  1U7-202.  ^  M  Kings  ui.  1,  rii.  8. 

'  Lepsiud,  Ueber  die  XXII.  Ko-        *  Ibid.  x.  2U. 
nigsdynastief  p.    284 ;   Koniy^uchf        *  Ibid.  xi.  18-20. 
Taf.  xliii. ;  BltcIi,  AncietU   Egypt,  ,      *  Ibid.  xi.  40. 
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were  satisfied  to  apply  themselves  generally  to  useful 
trades  and  productive  employments ;  they  were  no 
luB^r  assailed  eithi^r  from  the  west  or  from  the  north, 
aiiioe  the  Libyans  had  been  taught  a  lesson,  and  the  ^  war 
of  Troy '  had  changed  the  condition  of  the  powers  of 
the  Mediterranean;  they  were  safe  u|>on  the  side  of 
the  eaflt,  since  they  had  a  bulwark  in  the  new  empire 
nused  up  by  the  kings  of  Israel ;  and  on  the  side  of 
the  south  the  Ethiopians  as  yet  gave  no  sign.  Cloud 
and  tempest  were  gathering,  and  would  burst  in  fury 
upon  the  land  at  a  not  very  distant  future ;  but  as  yet 
the  atmosphere  was  serene — thunder  did  not  even 
nutter  in  the  distance — ^the  calm  prevailed  which  u» 
generally  thought  to  portend  a  storm. 

The  duration  of  the  dynasty  is  calculated  by 
Manetho^  at  130  years;  and,  having  regard  to  the 
qrnchronism  between  Sheshonk  and  Solomon,  we  maiy 
aarign  it,  without  much  chance  of  serious  error,  the 
space  between  B.C.  1100  and  B.C.  975. 


'  Ap.  Syncell.  Owonoyraph,  p.  73,  c. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  TWENTY-SECOXD  AXD  COXTEMPORARY  DY.VASTIES 
(about  B.C.  975-750). 

Tkt  Ttomt^Heond  Dynanty  not  Afit/rum,  biU  Buba^ile.  An^edoit  of 
Shethonk  I. — his  Royal  Drsrent — Am  Marriage  vAh  a  Tirnitr.  Priit- 
eru,  in*  RfCfptimt  ofJtrohiiam — hi' great  Ei-pedtlion  into  PnUtfine 
— Aw  Arcdnan  Conquftti.  Hi*  Bat-reliefi  and  Buildiniji.  I{i»  tKO  ran* 
— Death  of  the  ddar,  and  Aneuion  of  Otirkon  I.  Peacrful  Brign  of 
Otarkon.  Brifpu  of  T.ikehd  I.  and  (hnrhin  IL  Eiyedition  of 
•  ZrrnA  the  Ethiotian.'  Rngns  of  !i\nhonk  11.,  Takeluf  II.,  Shethonh 
III.,  Fimai,  and  She^onk  IV.  Other  Cimtemporary  Ktnffii.  BiMr  of 
ISankhi.     Difappearanre  of  Art  and  Literature  under  the  Shethonka. 

•  If  the  hisrory  of  the  twenty-fint  djniwtr  is  olwTire,  thnt  of  the  tvent-;- 
neoon'l,  or  Bnbnstile  dyna-ity,  a"  it  hn-i  !ieon  culled,  ii  not  Icm  difficulr.' — 
BiacH,  ^yptfrom  the  Earliat  Timet,  p.  ISJ. 

We  are  asked  to  see  in  the  estnbligliment  of  the 
twenty-second  dynasty  the  effect  of  tiie  absolute  con- 
quest of  Efiypt  by  the  Assyrians,^  wliich  resulted  in  the 
fstablishment  of  a  junior  branch  of  tlie  Assyrian  royal 
fiinily  upon  the  Eg\"ptian  throne,  mid  the  subjection 
of  the  country  fur  nearly  two  centuries  to  a  furcigti 
yoke.  But  a  hir<ie  number  of  important  considerations 
oppose  tlicniselves  to  the  reception  of  tliis  novel 
theory,  which  lias  not,  so  far  ns  we  are  awnrc,  been 
accepted  l»y  any  E\fyptolo;zist  of  ri.'])Ule.  except  its 
l>ropnimder.  In  the  first  place,  the  Assyrians  ajtpear 
to  have  btx-n  at  the  time  in  question  exce]»tionally 
weak  ;^  and  wliercius,  rather  more  than  acontnrv  earlier 
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(B.C.  ll(K)),  tliey  carried  their  victorious  arms  across  the 
Euphrates  into  Northern  Syria,^  and  a  century  later  (b.c. 
875)  reduced  the  Phoenician  towns  to  subjection,^  in 
the  interval — from  B.C.  1100  to  B.C.  900 — tliey  were 
in  a  depressed  and  debilitated  condition,  quite  inca- 
{lable  of  making  extensive  foreijrn  conquests.  Se(*ondly, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Ep:}'ptians  neither  s|K'ak  with  any 
dii»tinctness  of  any  foreign  attack  upon  their  inde|)en- 
dence  at  this  time,  nor  use  the  term  '  Assvrian ' — with 
which  they  were  well  acquainted^ — in  any  connection 
with  the  kings  of  this  dynasty.  The  term  used  in  such 
connection,  and  supposed  to  designate  '  Assyria,'  is 
MnU^  which  may  |KThai>s  mean  *  tlie  i)eoples,'  but 
which  has  no  more  comiection  with  the  word  Assvria 

ft 

than  with  Palestine,  or  Babylon,  or  Persia.  Further, 
the  new  names  wliich  now  come  into  Eg}'i)tian  history, 
and  which  are  thought  to  supjKM-t  the  Assyrian  theor}% 
are  deci<leilly  non-Assyrian,  and,  so  far  as  is  known, 
were  never  lx>rne  by  any  Assyrian  ])erson.'' 

'  See  the  authr)r  8  Ancient  Mtm^  '  nvvcr  an  Assyrian  iiaine.  aad  could 

arrA»f«,  toI.  ii.  p.  UO,  2ik1  ed.  ,  not  Ik%  Aivs*  it  lueanM  *  lutoration/ 

•  Had.  p.  >^).  and  re'juin»s  a  Mitlix— *a<lomti*»n  !•» 

'  Atayna    app«*arH    a«    Atwiirii,    Honie  on**/  f>.//.  Ninip,  I*al-t.<«irn.  \'<*. 

iA'\<«    ^^  •       u      •       •       Niiun>d  in  iit'Vi'r/uMw// It*  an  Ap»"*\- 

ll'4  j^         **^f    ^"   •"*    in«tcnj>-    rim,  nwi,e,  und    iiidttHl   i^  a  word 

tion.  of  TbothiuM  III.    (S.*aU>Te,    »»»'««>f /'  »  '«f^"'t  to  lind  any 


D  !fiUL^  r»»pn'?44itativ<'  t-itlitT  in   A.<4«yiiu  ur 

■     .    '  ...  .         ItMlivKiliin..       hutr<ritii.  it    id  tpii.>     ivum 


kelot.  (>!-arkon«  and  Naniriit,  which  ^ 

»fe  identiHtni  with  Titflalh.  Sai)r.in,  l»  <'^  <>•  J^.   ^•»"«'|»  w  »'»t  at    all 

and  Ninimd.     Shc^thimk   in    |)anil-  fomnion  ut  t!io  Ixvinnin;:  of  w>ini<i 

Irled    with    tb(*   niyMi'*    name    of  in  M^rvptinn!"  She^hnnk.  a«  I/cp-iiH 

iWknlon,    Shf«harh  (Jit    \\\.  2<t.  ha.«*  »»Lown  [rtltfrdif  XX  J  J.  A*»- 

H.  4M:     aiMi    a   nam*',    NVhwHha.  fir//W//fi«M/iV,  p.  l»sS),  i.,  iimrf  liki*l\ 

amoiiir   th«Mw*   df  th*'   nni't*«torH  of  th**    Ji*wi«h  pro|M>r  nuni**  Shixhak 

Sbfwh'tnk.  in  n*ad  hh  NHUi-nHM.  and  1 1  (*hr  \iii.  1  I.J'iUhan  thi*  MM^tical 

cidliHl   rhaldvHn     or    lkibvl<inian.  city  nanii*  Shi*<4lini*h  (whii-h  i^  I(i)n>1 

Now.  of  ihpM*.   Ti^Iatb,  aione^  ia  i«|w*lt   mystically  by  rvver*iujr    the 

VOL.  II.                                  R  K 
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Manetho,  who,  living  under  the  Ptolemies,  had  no 
false  shame  leading  him  to  conceal  the  subjection  of ' 
Egypt  by  her  neighbours — who  called  the  seventeenth 
dynasty  Phoenician  or  Arabian,^  the  twenty-fifth  Ethio- 
pian,^ and  the  twenty-seventh  Persian  * — declared  the 
twenty-second  to  be  Bubastite,*  and  therefore  native 
Egyptian.  His  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  fact, 
that  two  of  the  kings  *  called  themselves  Si-Bast^  or 
'  Son  of  Bast ' — the  goddess  from  whom  Bubastis  took 
it*^  name,  and  who  was  especially  worshipped  there. 
It  appears  ^  that  a  certain  Sheshonk,  a  Bubastite  con- 
temporary with  one  of  the  later  kings  of  the  twenty- 
fii-st  dynasty,  took  to  wife  a  princess  of  the  Tanite 
house,^  named  Meht-en-hont  or  Meht-en-usekh,®  and 
had  by  her  a  son,  Namrut,  who  became  the  father 
of  a  second  Sheshonk,  ^  '^.  This  second  Sheshonk, 
having  royal  blood  in  his  veins,  was  selected  by  a  later 
Tanite   king  as  a  fitting  husband  for  his   daughter, 

Keramat,  [  J^'^^  jL^IT*"  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  vii\^Q  his 
thoughts  to  the  crown.  Whetlier  he  usurped  it,  or 
succeeded,  in  right  of  his  wife,  on  the  failure  of  heirs 


letters  of  the  alphabet).   Nebnesha,    bv  one  of  the  Apis  stela*  discovered 


read  as  Nal)o-na»i,  has  a  Babylonian 
look,  but,  road  as  Nebnesha,  is 
not  even  necessarily  Semitic.  Dr. 
l^irch,  who  is  an  advocate  of  the 
Semitic  orijrin  of  the  Shes:ionks,  yet 
allows  that  they  were  possibly 
•Libyans'  and  not  Semites  {An- 
fienf  /iV/v/)/,  p.  15o). 

'  See  alH)ve,  p.  IHO. 

^  A  p.  Svncetl.  Chronograph,  p. 
74  b. 

'  Ibid.  p.  r*")  r. 


by  M.  Afariette.  (See  his  work 
Le  Serap^um  de  Memphin,  p.  22.) 
An  excellent  comment  on  this  in- 
scription will  b*»  found  in  the  small 
brochure  of  Lepsius,  Ueber  dU 
XXII.  Koniysdynastief  pp.  205  et 
seqq. 

'  Iler  rank  is  shown  by  the  pre- 
fix mten  safj  I  Tm^  •,  which  oc- 
curs l>efore  her  name.  (Le])sius,  p. 
2(Kline  11.) 


Ibid.  p.  7'^  1).  ••  L»'psius  us«*s  tl:e  first,  Bru}rsch 

*  Osarkon  II.  and  Sheshonk  III.  |  the  second,  of   the^e  forms.     M»'ht- 

Seo  bdow,  pp.  42<5  and  420.  ,  enliont    wais   probably  a    dauj^hter 

"  The  early  history  of  the  She-    of     Men-kh«'pr-rtt    or     ra>elensha 

shonk  family  is  made  known  to  us    (Psusennes). 


BBIOH  or  SBBSBOinC  L 
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is  doubtful ;  bid  perliapa  it,  is 


s  in  the  Taiiitc  li 
tot  pmbiibit*  thai  he  was  regarded  as  the  rightful 
f-hurtly  afU-T  his  iiccession,  he  look  the  thmne- 
tie  of  Hul-khei»r-ra-s(>t,cp-eii  r:i.  arxl  bore  Um  imtiia 
■iJi  9f;a)inl  shield  on  inn.!  .,..  i  i   n    - 


m  was  pnibablr  not   lung  after  his  accewion  that 

vuiritl  a  fugitive  uf  iinportunce  froin  the  neigh- 

Jig  cuuutry    of  Paleatiue,    where   Solomon   still 

ppieii  the  throne  of  his  father    Daviil.     This  was 

wn,  the  son  of  Xcbat,  an  offit.-er  who  had  held 

t  employnieut  under  Solomon,^  but  hml  Ixicome  on 

a  Wilkuurm  (in  tha  mUi.iit'*  [      ■  UtrntuHMlfr,  M.  ill.  pU.  SlU^) 
'  -  >,  ?aL  ia.  p.  374.  -Vd  «1.)  ,  lloMlliai.  M<m.  Slarid,  pL  alnUL 
rtBUit  (,V«Nw/  ^Uittairt       *  1  Kiagi  xL  M. 
S  nO,  L  p.  iU).  { 
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object  of  suspicion  because  it  had  been  prophesied  that 
he  would  one  day  be  king  of  ten  out  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel.  To  prevent  the  accomplishment  of 
this  prophecy,  Solomon  wished  to  put  Jeroboam  to 
death ;  ^  he,  however,  contrived  to  effect  his  escape, 
and  became  a  refugee  at  the  court  of  Sheshouk,  where, 
according  to  tradition,^  he  was  well  treated.  When 
Solomon  died  some  time  after,  Jeroboam  returned  to 
his  native  land;  and  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  was  ful- 
filled under  the  circumstances  related  in  the  First  Book 
of  Kings.^  The  Israelites  elected  Jeroboam  to  be  their 
sovereign ;  but  he  probably  felt  his  teniu'e  to  be  in- 
secure, and  consequently  made  representations  to 
Sheshonk  whi<;h  caused  that  monai'ch  to  undertake  an 
important  military  expedition.  The  Egyptians  had  for 
several  centiu*ies  known  nothing  of  war ;  but  a  number 
of  mercenary  soldiers  had  been  maintained  as  a  sort  of 
police,  and  there  was  thus  a  standing  army  of  a  certain 
amount,  consisting  mainly  of  the  Libyans  of  tlie  west, 
and  the  negroes  and  Ethiopians  of  the  south,  which  pre- 
served internal  order,  guarded  the  frontiers,  and  might 
be  employed,  if  need  were,  beyond  them.  Sheshonk, 
a  new  king  of  a  new  dynasty,  might  be  anxious,  lik(» 
Herlior  when  he  attacked  the  Eutcn,^  to  impress  t\\o 
nation  favourably  by  the  display  of  energy  and  mili- 
tary daring.  If  he  could  count  on  the  frieiulshij)  of 
Jeroboam,  he  would  be  ex|)Osing  himself  to  little 
danger,  and  he  might  gather  laurels,  such  as  had  been 
unheard  of  for  above  a  century,  without  any  risk 
of  a  reverse.     Acoordingly  he  determined  on  a  great 

*   1  Kin^'-!*  xi.  40.  of  Sheslionk.     Compare   Svncelluf* 

'  So«'  tht»  ai)o<Typbnl addition?  to     {Chromnfraph.  p.  lS4,  A). 

the  Fin*t  IViok  of  Kinijrs  contnim'd  >      '  ]  Kind's  xii.  i\  20. 

in  th»'  St'ptua^'int.  where  .loroboam         *  See  above,  page  400,  note  *. 

iti  i^id  to  have  man  led  a  daughter 
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expedition  into  Palestine.  Colle<!ting  tlie  whole  body 
of  the  mercenaries,  and  adding  to  them  probably  some 
Egyptian  levies,  he  was  able  to  raise  a  force  of  twelve 
hundred  chariots,  sixty  thousand  hoi"se,*  and  footmen 
*  without  numl)er,'  at  the  head  of  which  he  entered 
the  Holy  Kind — *  in  three  columns,'  as  has  been  su])- 
posed  *---and,  spreading  his  tnH)ps  far  and  wide  over  the 
couutr}\  *tiK)k  the  feni^ed  cities  which  pertained  to 
Juduh  and  canie  to  Jerusalem.*^  Now  for  the  first 
time  since  thev  entered  the  *  Land  of  Promise  '  had 
the  Jews  to  contend  with  their  great  southern  neigh- 
bour— now  for  the  first  time  did  thev  <*ome  in  contact 
with  huge  masses  of  disciplined  triK)i)s,  armed  and 
traine<l  alike,  and  soldiers  by  profession.  The  clouds 
of  horse,  the  vast  IxKly  of  chariots,  the  countless 
number  of  the  f<K)tmen  which  swarmtKl  over  the  land, 
M*em  to  have  overawed  their  minds,  and  prevented 
the  very  thought  of  an  organised  resi^tance.  In  vain 
had  Uehoboam,  unmediately  after  JerolH)am  s  revolt, 
fortififNl  a  numl)er  of  the  towns  of  Judjea/  esjKH'ially 
those  towanls  the  soutli  and  south-west,^  in  antici|):i- 
tion  of  an  Kgyptian  inroad.  At  the  sight  of  the 
advancing  host  the  cities  o|K»neil  their  gates,  or  fell 
after  lirief  sii-gi^s;*  and  in  an  iiicredil)ly  short  si)ace  of 
time  the  trium|)hant  Pharaoh  appear^Ml  before  the 
Jewish  <*apital,  which  yielded  at  disiTetion.  Sheshonk 
enten»d  tlie  city,  stripjied  the  temple  of  its  most 
valuable  treasuries,  and   j)lunden»il  tlu»  n)yal  j)alace,'" 


■  S«-:;rhr>n.  xii.  .*$.  Tlii* '  iweho  *  iM 'hrt>D.  xii.  4.  rmiijiare  1  Kiiiirt 

hiiDdiv<l  cbnnotN '  of  thi^  pa-wti^*  \\y.  *Jo. 

Kn>  a  niiniU'r  iMt  iii<-nMli)i1** :  but  it  *  2<'hn)n.  xi    *>  TJ. 

id  diffif'iilt  t'»   )i»*Iio\*»   lliAt    I'Vypt  ^  A^  .ShoriMorSMMb).  A(liiUiini» 

r%«rniit*t«riHl*Mxtf  ibniMiiiilbnrM^  Azfkab.    (intii,     MarHnhub,    /ipb. 

iu<*n.'    Oik*  U  iiu*fiii*Ml  tu  Mmpect  a  T*>k<iA.  Il**bnui.  SlC 

<*ijiTU|itiiin  iti'itix*  iiit«i  *nixty.'  "  2  (^b''>n.  xii.  4. 

*  Jiirch,  Am-irnf  l*yy/*f,  l>.  1«j(>.  *  1  Kiiitf^xiv.l^i;  ^Cbnui.  xiL  t). 
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but  accepted  Kehoboam's  submission,  allowed  him  to 
remain  in  Jerusalem  as  tributary  prince,^  and  marched 
away  his  troops  to  further  conquests. 

Jeroboam,  it  would  seem,  had  work  for  his  ally  to 
do,  not  in  Judaea  only,  but  also  in  his  own  territory. 
The  Levitical  cities,  scattered  about  the  land,  were 
hostile  to  him ;  ^  and  many  of  the  Canaanitish  towns 
had  either  never  been  subdued,  or  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom  to  reclaim  tlieir 
independence.*  Sheshonk  is  found,  by  the  list  of  the 
conquered  cities  and  tribes  which  he  set  up  on  his 
return  home,  to  have  carried  his  arms  over  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  no  less  than  over  that  of  Judah,  and  to 
have  captured  in  the  former  a  large  number  of  Leviti- 
cal cities,  such  as  Kehob,  Gibeon,  Mahanaim,  Beth- 
horon,  Kedemoth,  Bileam  or  Ibleam,  Alemoth,  &c., 
and  a  certain  number  of  Canaanite  ones.  He  may 
even  be  traced  across  the  Jordan  valley,  where  he 
took  Beth-shan,  into  the  trans-Jordanic  region,  where 
he  captured  Mahanaim  and  Aroer,  and  thence  into 
north-western  Arabia,  where  he  reduced  the  Edomites, 
the  Teraanites  (?),  and  several  tribes  of  the  Ilagarenes.** 
Thus  his  expedition,  though  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  great  campaigns  of  Tliothnies  I.  and  III.,  of  Seti  I. 
or  Kaineses  II.,  had  a  considerable  success.  Jeroboam, 
the  friend  and  ally  of  Egypt,  was  strengthened  and 
helped ;  Kehoboam  was  made  a  tributary ;  and  the 
Arab  tribes  south  and  east  of  Palestine  were  reduced 
to  dependence. 

On   his    return    to   Thebes   from   Asia,   with    his 


*  This  18  implied  in  the  exprea-        ''*  '2  Chron.  xi.  13-14. 
sioiiH,  *  thev  shall  he  Am  semmta ' —        '  Set'  the  remarks  of  Mr.R.Stiiait 
*  that  they  may  know  my  service,    Poole  in  Sniitira  Dit-tionary  of  the 
and  the  tervice   of  the   kingdoms^  ,  Biftie,  vol.  iii.  p.  121)4. 
(2  Chron.  xii.  8).  i      *  Ibid.  p.  12U.3. 
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prisoners  and  his  treasures,  it  seemed  to  the  victorious 
monarch  that  he  might  fitly  seek  to  emulate  the  glories 
of  the  old  Pharaohs,  not  only  in  war  but  in  the  arts  of 
})eace.  Seti  and  Barneses  had  eternised  their  victories 
by  inscribing  them  upon  imperishable  stone  at  Thebes — 
why  should  he  not  follow  their  example,  and  set  up 
his  memorial  in  the  same  place  ?  He  was  *  high-priest 
of  Ammon  in  Apt,'  ^  and  the  Great  Temple  of  Kamak 
was  thus  under  his  special  care ;  it  was  therefore  at 
that  place  that  he  resolved  to  impress  upon  the  stone 
the  image  of  his  own  person  and  the  record  of  his 
successes.  On  the  external  southern  wall  of  this  build- 
ing, in  the  so-called  portico  of  the  Bubastites,  he  caused 
himself  to  be  represented  twice 
— once  holding  by  the  hair  of 
their  heads  thirty-eight  captive 
Asiatics  and  threatening  them 
with  uplifted  mace,*  and  a 
second  time  leading  captive  133 
cities  or  tribes,  each  specified 
by  name,  and  personified  in  an 
individual    form,  though    the 

«  .     .  1^1  Tin       Supposed  Head  of  Rehoboam. 

torm  IS  mcompletely  renderea.* 

Out  of  all  these,  the  greatest  interest  will  always 
attach  to  that  which  bears  the  inscription,  '  Yuteh- 
Malk,'  and  represents  either  the  captive  Judaean 
kingdom,  or  Rehoboam  himself.* 

Besides  engraving  his  bas-reliefs  on  a  part  of  the 
old  Temple  of  Annnon,  Sheshonk   '  built  a   sort   of 


^  Denkmiilerj  pt.  iii.  plfl.  253  h,  c,  ,  tiona  of  *  Yuteh-Malk  ' — *  Judah,  a 
264  c\  kc.  kingdom/  and  *  Judah's  king.'     But 

-  Ibid.  pi.  253  a.  ■  Mr.  Stuart  Poole  has  shown  that 

^  Ibid.  pi.  252.     Compare  Rosel-    the  former  rendering,  at  least,  is  a 
lini,  Mituumenti  Sforici,  pi.  cxlviii.    ,  poj^sible  one  (Smith  s  Dictiotwry  of 

*  Grammatical  objections  may  be    the  Bibie,  vol.  iii.  p.  1293). 
taken  to  both  the  proposed  transla-  [ 
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entrance  hall,  which  leads  from  the  south,  close  by  the 
east  wall  of  the  sanctuary  of  Eameses  III.,  into  the 
great  front  court  of  the  temple.'  ^  A  record  in  the 
quarries  of  Silsilis  shows  that  he  drew  the  stone  for 
this  edifice  from  that  locality,  and  that  he  gave  the 
order  for  the  stone  to  be  hewn  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  his  reign.^  As  no  higher  date  than  this  is 
found  on  his  monuments,  and  as  Manetho  gave  him 
exactly  twenty-one  years,^  we  may  assume  as  highly 
probable  that  his  reign  was  not  much  further  pro- 
longed, and  assign  him  the  period  from  about  B.C.  975 
to  B.C.  953. 

Two  sons  of  Sheshonk  I.  are  known  to  us.     The 

eldest,  who  was  named  Shupot  or  Aupot,  *irt)e§i  ]» 

received  during  his  father's  lifetime  the  titles  of  *  high- 
priest  of  Amraon-Ea  in  Thebes '  and  *  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Theban  soldiers.'  *  He  also  presided  over 
the  working  of  the  quarries  at  Silsilis.^  Apparently, 
however,  he  died  before  his  father,  and  so  made  way 

for  the  second  son  Osarkon,  Q  •  ''•^,  who  took  the 

throne-name  of  Sokliem-khepr-ra-  sotep-en-ra,^  and 
held  the  throne,  according  to  Manetho,  for  fifteen 
yeurs,^  from  about  B.C.  953  to  B.C.  938.  It  is 
thought  by  some*^  that,  like  his  father,  he  was  am- 
bitious of  military  glory,  and  that  he  followed  his 
fathers  example  by  making  a  great  expedition  into 
Palestine,  being,  in  foct,  the  Zerah,  or  Zerach,  rot,  who 
invaded  Judaja  in  the  reign  of  Asa,  the  grandson  of 

*  Bru}?8cb,  History  of  Egypt ^  vol.        *  Denkmiiler,  pt.  iii.  pi.  257  6,  c. 
ii.  p.  210,  Int  I'd.  I      '  Ap.  Syncell.  l.s.c. 

'^  Denkmiiler,  pt.  iii.  pi.  2.')4  c.       \      ^  This  was  the  view  of  Dr.  Ilincks. 

^  Ap.  Syncell.   Chnmwjraph.  pp.    M.  Lenormant  places  the  expedition 

7.{  n,  74  D.  in  tlie  mjm  of  OHarkon  I.,  but  with- 

*  BrujTHch, //iV/wy  o/'^yy/V,  vol.  '  out    identifviog  him    with    Zerah 
ii.  p.  2KJ,  Int  ed.  |  (Manuel  cFilittoire  Ancimne^ToL  L 

*  Ibid.  p.  212.  I  p.  453). 
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Behoboaro.^     But  the  dates  of  the  two  expeditions, 

which  fell  thirty  years  apart,  and  the  epithet  of  Zerali, 

*  the  Cushite,'  *P3n,  are  ajrainst  the  view.     ( ):?arkoii  I. 

cannot  possibly  have  been  termed  *  the  Cusliite,'  since 

his  father  and  mother  were  both  native  E^'j'ptians ;  and 

as  Shishak's  exi)edition  was  made  tolerably  h\te  in  his 

reign,*  and   Osarkon  probably  did   not    outlive   him 

alx>vc  fifteen  years,  the   date   of  Zerali's   ex])edition 

would  not  l)e  reacrhed  until  Osarkon's  rei«'n  was  over. 

There  is  every  reasr:>n  to  believe 

that    he  was  a   |)eaceful    an<l 

wholly  undistinguished  prince, 

content  toad<l  a  few  sculptuR^s 

to  the  *  Hubastite  jiortico '  of  his 

father,^   and  to  rule  Egypt  in 

qiiieluess  during  such  term  of 

life  88  Heaven  might  allow  him. 

His     |)ortrait,    as     given     by 

Uosellini.^   is   that   of  a   mild 

prince,     not    remarkable     for 

enerjrv  or  determination.  ii«'"i  "^  (Wrkon  i. 

Osarkoii  1.  was  follow(»d  upon  the  throne  by  his 
Mm  Takerut  or  Takelut,"!  "'•^^^^  ^  who  assumed  the 

title  of  Si-Hesi,  j%,  *s<jn  of  Isis,' and  further  took  the 
ihrouc-name  ofIIut-ra-sotc*p-en-Ammon-netiT-hak-uas. 
It  Ls  thought  *''  that,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  he 


«  2niion.  xiv.  f>  1.3, 

*  Jerii)iii.im  Heil  to  Sliii«liak  ^loii 
aft«-r  .SnloiiKin  le^an  to  hinM  Mill«> 
i\  KJDfT*  \i.  1^7).  which  wom  in  thi* 
twentT-fourth  \PAr  of  ]\\t*  r*'i^'ii 
(ib.  Ti.  1,  i^-  10,  iM'i.  lie  iiiiHt 
liBT**  n*iDain»Ml  at  the  nnirt  of 
Sbi«liak  iH>uit*  fiiiirttH>n  or  Hftet*n 
Tvari.  The  expt^titiou  wn8  not  till 
oiorv  than  ftmr  \tMii>  afterwanln 
lib.  XIX.  24).  Tbu?«  it  can  M*arcelv 
haiv  IrtrD  earU-r  than  Shmhonk  s 


ei^'hteenth  year. 

'  Ihrnkmalrr^  |it.  iii.  pi.  207  h,  r. 

•  MuHHtnenti Stunn\\n.  \ii.  N«».  4*». 

*  lirnpH'h,  llittortt '»/  ■f''!f!fj>f»  ^''l. 
ii.  p.  214,  \t*{  M.  The  lunniiiuentrt 
an'  .•>«»  few  an«l  HMintv  fur  thir« 
|»eriiHl  that  hintnrian'*  are  teniptetl 
til  ^pin  thfir  iinmitivi's  rt'i^jitTtin^ 
the  dvna^tv  out  nf  verv  unMilk*tan- 
tial  materiaU.  I  omfeMn  I  m*v  m* 
nutficient  trnuiml  for  I>r.  Hru^'Nch'it 
'  ci)nte?*t  b'tueen  the  two  brother >.* 
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was  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  his  younger  brother, 
Sheshonk,  the  son  of  Osarkon  I.  by  a  Tanite  princess, 
Keramat,  and  that,  although  successful,  he  had  to  con- 
cede to  the  cadet  of  his  house  the  new  and  high  title  of 

*  Lord  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt/  which  is  found 
attached  to  his  name  in  the  inscriptions.  Sheshonk 
was  also  recognised  as  '  high-priest  of  the  Theban 
Ammon,'  and  thus  enjoyed  a  dignity  not  much  inferior 
to  that  of  his  brother.     He  likewise  bore  the  office  of 

*  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops.'  Takelut  had  a  short^ 
and  undistinguished  reign.  He  has  left  no  monuments, 
and  is  only  known  through  the  Apis  stelae,  which  give 
him  a  wife  called  Kapes,  and  a  son  Osarkon,^  who 
succeeded  him. 

The  second  Osarkon  reigned  at  least  twenty-two 
years.'  He  called  himself  Si-Bast  or  *  son  of  the  god- 
dess Bast,' the  queen  of  Bubastis,and  also  took  the  throne- 
name  of  User-ma-ra-sotep-en-Ammon.  Chronological 
considerations  *  make  it  probable  that  the  great  expe- 
dition into  Palestine,  ascribed  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Chronicles  to  *  Zerah  the  Ethiopian,'  took  place  in  his 
reign,  either  under  under  his  own  auspices,  or  under 
those  of  an  Ethiopian  general,  to  whom  he  entrusted 
the  command  of  his  army.  The  Hebrew  Zerach,  mr, 
may  possibly  represent  the  Egyptian  0-sark-on,  and 
Osarkon  H.  may  be  called  an  Ethiopian,  because  liis 


*  Manetho  allowed  twentv-five 
yearn  only  for  the  three  kings  who 
followed  after  Osarkon  I.  'ap.  Syn- 
cell.  ChnmtKpraph.  p  73  d).  As  one 
of  them  (C)8arkon  II.)  reined  at 
lea«t  twenty-two  years,  very  little 
time  indeed  is  left  for  ilie  two 
otherH.  (Jf  course,  Manetho  may 
have  been  mistaken ;  but  the  want 


Takelut  I.  and  Sheshonk  II.  tends 
to  confirm  him 

'^  Lepnius,  Veher  die  XXII.  Ko- 
nifjidynastify  pp.  268-0.  Compare 
Mariette,  I^  Sierapeum  de  Memphis, 
D   2*> 

"  An  Apis  died  after  he  had 
entered  on  his  twentv-third  yeftr. 
(Manette,  Serapeutft^  p.  18.) 


of    monuments   for  the   reigtis   of  I      *  See  above,  p.  424,  note*. 


.  XXIV.J  TAKERUT  I.   A.ND   USABKOX    11.  A'2l 

,  Kapes,  was  an  Ethiopiao  princeas ;  ■    or  the 

■Boh,  whose  mercenary  troops  were  lai^ely  Etliio- 

,  may    huvc  placed  the  invading  army  under  a 

(Jeatler  of  that  nation.     The  object  of  the  exftedition 

itobiiogbadE  Jud^a,  which  hud  revolt(.'d,^  to  the 


\ 


laubject  position  which  had  boeu  innposed  u[ion  her  by 

l&bcshonk  (Shitihak).     The  attiick,  howevor.  complvi«)y 

kilod.     IuM{iirite(]  by  the  w^^nli  of  Shttnaiah,  vrhich 

Hurvtl  him   of  victoty,   the  Jewish  king,  Asa,  tlic 


'  nn*  U  DO  prmf  of  tbU.  u)d  ii  ,      '  A^'imTolt  i>  Utdintad  I7  hU 
Ufltlv  ikrawn  uiit  ■•  k  conjactiD* ;    fordUcBliiMi    of    Ua  lUwifholiU. 
tai  »•  DUM  i*  a  D-w  kiul  Mmny*  ,  (UUhfiM.  mi*,  n-7.) 
Bva^  Mftainl/  nut  Ktryptuui.  1 
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grandson  of  Rehoboam,  boldly  met  the  invader  in  the 
open  field,  engaged  his  numerous  host,  which  is  vaguely 
estimated  at  'a  thousand  thousand,'  and  completely 
defeated  it  in  a  great  battle.^ 

Osarkon  II.  appears  to  have  had  three  wives.^  The 
chief  of  these  bore  the  same  name  as  the  queen  of 
Sheshonk  I.,  Keramat,  and  was  probably  by  birth  a 
princess  of  the  royal  house.  She  was  the  mother  of 
Sheshonk  II.  (who,  in  his  father's  twenty- third  year, 
was  old  enough  to  exercise  the  functions  of  royalty  at 
Memphis),  and  must  therefore  have  been  taken  to  wife 
by  Osarkon  before,  or  soon  after,  he  ascended  the 
throne.  Another  of  his  wives,  named  Hesi-em-kheb, 
bore  him  the  princess  Thes-bast-per,  while  a  third, 
Mut-at-ankhes,  was  the  mother  of  prince  Namrut,  who 
became  '  overseer  of  the  prophets  and  commander  of 
the  soldiery  at  Heracleopolis  Magna,' ^  governor  of  the 
Thebaid,  and  high-priest  of  Ammon  at  Thebes. 

The  crown-prince,  Sheshonk,  as  governor  of  Mem- 
phis, celebrated  the  funeral  rites  of  a  deceased  Apis- 
bull  in  his  father's  twenty-third  year,*  and  probably 
ascended  tlie  throne  soon  afterwards.  He  Avas  even 
less  distinguished  than  his  predecessors,  and  apparently 
had  but  a  sliort  reign.^  The  throne-name  which  lie 
assumed,  and  which  distinguished  him  from  the  otlier 
Slieslionks,  was  Sescs-khepr-ra-sotep-en-Animon. 

Tlie   remaininf2f    monarchs   of  the   dynastv   were 

'  2  Chron.  xiv.  9-13.  As  Zerah's        '  Uruirsch,  History  of  E(/t/ptf  \o\, 

chariots  were  only30(),it  is  unlikely  ii.  p.  21  o,  1st  ed. 
that  his  aniiv  was  as  niiiuerous  as        *  ^lanettef  Scrape um  de  MefnphiSf 

that   of    Shishak,    whose    chariots  l.s.c. 

were  1,20().     The  *  thousand  thou-        *  See  al>ove,  p.  425,  note'.     The 

sand '  of  the  author  of  Chronich's  pro-  arguments  tliore  u**ed  apply  equally 

b:ihly  means  only  *  very  numerous.'  to  the  rei«:ns*  of  Takelut  1.  and  tShe- 

-  Lepsius,  Konif/shiic/ij  Taf.  xlv.  shonk  II. 
No.s.  5x^1),  5U1,  and  o'J7.                      , 
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Takelut  II.,  CiJled  Si-Hesi,  or  *  son  of-  Isis/  like  the 
fonner  prince  of  the  name,  and  also  Iliit-khepr-ra- 
sotep-en-ra ;  Sheshonk    III.,    known    as  Si-Bast  and 

User-ma -ra-sotep-en-ra;  Paniai,  3j|!0|i»  called  User- 

ma-ra-sotep-en-aminon  ;  and  Sheshonk  IV.,  called  Aa- 
khepr-ra.  These  four  princes  are  thoujzht  to  come  in 
the  regular  line  of  succes.sic»n  ^  from  Sheshonk  II.,  and, 
together  with  Sheshonk  I.,  Takelut  I.,  and  the  two 
Osarkons,  to  make  up  the  nine  monarchs  whom 
Manetho  assigned  lo  this  royal  house.^  I^cyP^  raj)idly 
declined  under  their  government  and  once  more  .suffered 
disintegration  ;  rival  dynasties  established  themselves  at 
ThclK's,  Tanis,  Memphis,  and  elsewhere ; '  Ethiopia 
acquired  a  prei)ondenitiiig  |H)wer  in  the  south,  and  thr 
Empire  tended  to  dissolution.  Disturbances  aresjK)ken 
of  as  occurring  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Takelut  II., 
br»th  in  the  south  and  in  the  north  ;  *  and  very  soon  the 
entire  attention  of  the  rulers  was  diverted  from  public 
works  and  foreign  expeditions  to  internal  quairels  and 
•lissension.H.  The  descendants  of  the  trreat  advci*sarv 
of  Reluiboam  still  claimed  the  royal  title,  and  exercisinl 
a  precarious  authority  at  Thebes,  while  the  twenty- 
third  dvnastv  of  Manetho  reigned  at  Tanis  and  Buba.s- 
lis,*  and  an  upstart  prince,  chilled  Te<*naphthus  or 
Tafnekht,  held  Memphis  and  the  Western  Delta.     At 

'  fW  I>'(K*iiis  Cfbrr  die  XXII.  '  *  llirc^h, --ImiV/i/  I-MU/tf,  p.  l."*?; 
K'Ufiffmlynantir,  Taf.  i.  At  the  end  Hiuu'm'Ii,  IIit*fortf  of  Jlityftt,  vol.  ii. 
Iff  the   in'atixt*.     l>r.   Hin'li,  Iidw-    p.  lM7. 

ever,  i»u:.Vt'Ktr4  tlmt  Takelut  II.  wa>  *  Thii«  dvnasty  ap]iearA  ti>  haw 
the  lifphi'W,  and  n«*t  the  ta»n.  of  i  con»tii«ti*d  nf  tlin't*  kinc^.  lVt-!»i- 
Shnthitnk  11.  [^Amirnt  I'^t/t^/tft  p*  ,  hfti^t  (IVtulMiM**-).  whu  i<«  t'i\fn  hv 
l.Vj.)  Manetho  fortv  \vi\r* ;  ( t^arkon,  who 

•  Ap.  Svnri'll.  f 'Arr/ww/r.  p.  7.'»  i».     w    ^iven   nini*   yars,   anil    l*Mniiit 

*  lifnorinuMt.  Mmniri  ifiliMioirr  ( l*»*ammni«».  wh<i  i«  M^ivcn  trn.  Mh- 
Am-ieHHT,  VI »I.  i.  j.p  l.'-l**;  nrii;r*4-h,  n»'lhf»  rnhU  a  Z«'t  (S*ti  M.  of  wh(»ni 
Jitsfury  of  I^if/ff,  \i»l.  ii.  pp.  JU^-  ,  there  if<  no  Iran*  in  the  nMnllment^, 
24,  Isted.  i  und  atM^nn*  him  thirty-un**  ymr*. 
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Napata,  on  the  Upper  Nile,  a  certain  Piankhi  obtained 
sovereign  power,  and  by  degrees  established  a  sort  of 
protectorate  or  suzerainty  over  the  whole  of  Egypt. 
As  this  change  marks  one  of  the  main  crises  in  Egyp- 
tian history,  and  is  connected  closely  with  the  period 
of  the  twenty-fourth,  or  Ethiopian  dynasty,  its  con- 
sideration is  deferred  to  the  ensuing  chapter. 

Art  under  the  Sheshonks  did  not  so  much  decline 
as  disappear.  A  certain  number  of  porticoes  and  bas- 
reliefs  ^  were  indeed  added  to  the  Temple  of  Karnak 
by  the  earlier  monarchs ;  but  these  weak  efforts  are 
wholly  devoid  of  artistic  value  ;  and  after  a  time  they 
are  discontinued,  as  though  the  kings  were  ashamed  at 
the  contrast  between  their  own  feeble  performances 
and  the  great  works  of  former  sovereigns.  The  Apis 
steliB  continue,  but  are  rude  memorial  stones,  Avith  no 
])retension  to  rank  as  works  of  art.*  Stagnation  and 
deadness  characterise  the  tombs  of  the  time,  Avhich 
repeat  antique  forms,  but  without  any  of  tlie  antique 
s|)irit.  Statuary  almost  entirely  ceases ;  ^  a  cerUiin 
number  of  statuettes  may  belong  to  the  time,*  but  life- 
jsized  figures  are  almost  whollv  wantin<r. 

Tlie  condition  of  literature  under  tlie  dynasty  is 
similar.  Excepting  a  few  official  tablets  without  the 
slightest  literary  merit,*^  and  some  ma<ifi('al  texts  and 
spells,^  nothing  seems  to  have  been  written.     The  Hte- 


*  The  mo«t  important  of  the  re-  i  *  A«  one  of  n  V\w^  (No.  2i77)  in 
liefs  are  jriven  in  the  Ihnkinaler  ^\  the'Firsjt  I'Vyptian  K'odiu  '  of  the 
pt.  iii.,  where  they  occupy  no  more  ■  Hrit"s!i  MuJMMiin,  an(i  a  statuette 
than  «./of  the  platen  (plH.  2o2-2oJ)).  \  n^presented  hy  I^-pMun  in  tlje  Iknik- 

■^  See      Mariette,     S^rapeum     de  ,  mdi'-r,  pt.  iii.  ]>1.  2"><>  r. 
Memphis^  pU  2.J  et  aeqq.  *  See  HrujrM'h,  Jlinfory  of  Eijyfjf, 

'  Two  BtHtues  only  belonjrinp'  to  vol.  ii.  pp.  210-lri,  and  220  2,  J.«*t 
tlie    time    are    mentioned    in    the    ed. 

DefdniiUrr  (pt.  iii.  plw.  2r)<)  A  and  I  "  The  '  Ma^ncal  Papyru-,'  trans- 
251)0.  The  British  Mui*eum  hai*,  I  latrd  hy  Dr.  Jiiich  in  tl:e  JinonlA 
think,  none.  ^  of  the   Past^   vol.   vi.   }»p.    11 5-2(5, 
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rature  of  the  time  is  reduced  to  the  two  branches  of 
the  mystic  and  the  commonplace.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  are  gravely  informed  that  *  when  Horns  weeps,  the 
water  that  falls  from  his  eyes  grows  into  ptants  pro- 
ducing a  sweet  perfume.  When  Baba  (Typhon)  lets 
fall  blood  from  his  nose,  it  grows  into  plants  changing 
to  cedars,  and  produces  turpentine  instead  of  the 
water.  When  Shu  and  Tefnut  weep  much,  and  water 
falls  from  their  eyes,  it  changes  into  plants  that  pro- 
duce incense.  When  the  Sun  weeps  a  second  time, 
and  lets  water  fall  from  his  eyes,  it  is  changed  into 
working  bees  ;  they  work  in  the  flowers  of  each  kind, 
and  honey  and  wax  are  produced  instead  of  the  water.'  ^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  eternity  of  inscription  on  hard 
stone  is  bestowed  on  statements  that  *  King  Sheshonk 
cuiused  a  new  quarry  to  be  opened  to  begin  a  building,'  * 
or  that  '  in  the  year  2,  the  month  Mechir,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month,  under  the  reign  of  King  Pimai,  the 
god  Apis  was  carried  to  his  rest  in  the  beautifid  region 
of  the  west,  and  was  laid  in  the  grave,  and  deposited 
in  his  everlasting  house  and  his  eternal  abode.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  28,  in  the  time  of  the  deceased 
king  Sheshonk  III.  His  glory  was  sought  for  in  all 
])la(*os  of  Lower  Egypt.  He  was  found  after  some 
months  in  the  city  of  Hu-shed-abot.  He  was  solemnly 
introduced  into  the  temple  of  Phthah,  beside  his  father, 
the  Memphian  god  Phthah  of  tlie  south  wall,  by  the 
hifih-priest  in  the  temple  of  Phthah,  the  great  prince 
of  tli(»  Mashuash,  Petise,  the  son  of  the  high-priest  of 


'  ap]u?ars  to  have  been  written  bt'-    or  come  within,  the  period. 

twrcii    tlu"    twenty-tirst     and     the         *  Jietords  of  the  Patty  vol.  vi.  p. 

twrnty-^ivth    dynastios*    (il>id.    p.     115. 

114).     'Mu'  *  six»ll«  in  the  tomb  of        ^  J^ru^ach^  Ilistory  of  £f/yj)t,\o\. 

liok-en-ianf*   belong   to   the   same    ii.  p.  212,  Ist  ed. 

form  of  literature;  and  approach  to,  . 
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Memphis  and  great  prince  of  the  Mashuash,  Takelut, 
and  of  the  princess  of  royal  race,  Thes-bast-per,  in  the 
year  28,  in  the  month  Paophi,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month.  The  full  lifetime  of  this  god  amounted  to 
twenty-six  years.'  ^  Such  are  the  highest  efforts  of 
Egyptian  authorship  in  the  two  centuries  and  a  quarter 
which  intervene  between  B.C.  975  and  B.C.  750. 


*  Brugsch,  Histoiy  of  Bgy^^  vol,  ii.  p.  221,  Ist  ed. 
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CHAPTEIi  XXV. 

THE   ETHIOPIAN    PHARAOHS. 

GtOffra/iMtf  of  Et Miopia,  and  Condition  of  the  Kthiupiuns  nb'tut  n.r.  7*'V). 
Poaiti^n  and  Importance  of  yajnitti.  Cunneiti^n  of  its  Kitujn  icith  the 
£t/ff/itian  PhantohM.  Suddm  liife  of  Piatikhi  to  Poirpr,  antl  yafiit't'  of 
Am  Rtd^  orer  Kff^lpf.  Herolt  of  Tefnekht.  tivfut  (Srii  Ji'ttr  and 
Jtr^MtidfiitihtHrnt  of  ISankhi'f  Authority.  Jinxdt  and  Reitjn  uf  lio*^ 
ch»*riA.  Inranon  of  ShafMik  {StihwoS.  JliJt  Rvitin.  Ilin  Monument*, 
fintt  O'Ufett  between  ICt/jf/tt  and  the  Attnirittn  Kintfilvm  of  the 
Saryonid*.  Rritfn  of  Shatmtok.  ArrrMon  of  Tirhrhih.  Jit  a  ton- 
mntifH  irith  IlezrkitiM.  Hi*  I'irst  AMttritin  War.  liin  Monntn*ntA. 
Jim  Sit  and  Wnr  \nth  the  A**yrinn*.  Hi*  Dnifh,  Pn'//H'*  of  ItHf" 
aufH  and  .Viwm^h-A'm/.     £nd  of  the  JCthiopitm  Potrer  in  Kt/ifpt, 

'The  l^ii'l  "iliiuliiwiiig  wilh  wiii;{>,  wliu'li  ]«  I'*y<iUil  ihu  rivrp«  of  Ki]ii>>]<i.i  !* 

Naiiii  xviii.  I. 

The  'A\*i\\i  sketclR^s  <ri\vn  of  Eihiojiia  ami  the  Klliin- 
piaiis  *  ill  the  lii>t  vuluine  v(  \\\v  pnsnii  w<»rk  aiv 
s^'anvlv  Milficiciil  to  cnaliU*  the  umiKt  tiillv  lo  mux- 
prt'lu'iid  the  rt'hitioiis  in  wliich  I'Vyi'^  ''<**l  coun*  lo 
stand  towanls  her  S4)uthern  nri!ililH>ui\  nr  the  nature 
of  the  >ul»jei'ti<»n  with  wliirli  ^lu'  was  iiuw  threatetUMl 
from  that  (|uarter.  Kthiopia,  in  the  onlinary  and  vaLfue 
KfiiM*  of  the  term,  was  a  va**!  traet  fxtendinir  in  IrnL'th 
aUive  a  thousand  iniU's  ih*u\  the  ninth  t(»  tin*  tWiMitv- 
fourth  de(>ree  of  latrth  hititud<\  and  in  Up'adth  ahno^^t 
nine  hundred  milfs,  from  the  >IiMits  of  ihi*  Ki-d  Si>a 
»iid  Indian  Ocean  to  th«»  df^Mt   of  ihi'  Saliara.-     'I'liis 

•  St-f'iol.  i.  j»p.  .*iO  r.firulllH    11.      tii'tk   *nni   J^mttt.n   fto  t/ra^thy^  \>\. 

•  Sre  i^r.  .>uiith»  Ihttwnaru  %if    i.  \\.U1, 


vol..    il.  F  F 
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tract  was  inhabited  for  the  most  part  by  wild  and  bar- 
barous tribes — herdsmen,  hunters,  or  fisliermen — who 
grew  no  corn,  were  unacquainted  with  bread,  and 
subsisted  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  cattle,  or  on 
game,  turtle,  and  fish,  salted  or  raw.^  The  tribes  had 
their  own  separate  chiefs,  and  acknowledged  no  single 
head,  but  on  the  contrary  were  frequently  at  war  one 
with  the  other,  and  sold  their  prisoners  for  slaves. 
Such  was  Ethiopia  in  the  common  vague  sense;  but* 
from  this  must  be  distinguished  another  narrower 
Ethiopia,  known  sometimes  as  *  Ethiopia  Proj^er'  or 
'Ethiopia  above  Egypt,'*  the  limits  of  which  w^ere, 
towards  the  south,  the  junction  of  the  White  and  Blue 
Niles,  and  towards  the  north  the  Third  Cataract.^  Into 
this  tract,  called  sometimes  '  the  kingdom  of  Meroe,' 
Egyptian  civilisation  had,  long  before  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, deeply  })enetrated.  Temples  of  the  Egyptian 
type,  stone  pyramids,  avenues  of  sphinxes,  had  been 
erected ;  *  a  priesthood  had  been  set  up,^  which  was 
regarded  as  derived  from  the  Egyptian  priesthood; 
monarchical  institutions  had  been  adopted ;  the  whole 
tract  formed  ordinarily  one  kingdom  ;  and  the  natives 
Avere  not  very  much  behind  the  Ejrvptians  in  arts  or 
arms,  or  very  diflerent  from  them  in  manner.^  customs, 
and  mode  of  life.  Even  in  race  the  difTerence  was  not 
gn^at.  The  Ethio|)ians  were  darker  in  complexion 
tliun  the  Egyptians,^  and  i)Ossesse(l  j)robably  a  givatcT 


^  TIerod.  iii.  10-22;    Stral).  xvii.    perhaps  at  anv  timo. 
1,  §  ;i ;  Diod.  Sic.  i.  30-3 ;  iii.  32-3  ;  ■      ♦  Stnj    tl»e  *   articles    on    Mkrok 
&c.  '  and  Napat.v  in  tho   Dirtiominj    uf 

"^  IL'n)d.  ii.  140 ;  Ptol.  Geograph,     Greek  and  Jioman  Geoijraphj  ;  and 
vi.  7.  compare  Wilkinson  in  tin*  author's 

^  Those    liniitH   must    >>e  undpr-    7/«Wo/m«,  vol.  ii.  pp.  41-2,  nt)re  "*, 
stood  an  indicating  ahnut  tlie  extrnt     3rd  e<i. 
of  tlu'  kin^'doni  of  Meroe,  not  us  its        *  Diod.  Sic.  iii.  (5. 
actual  limita  at  aU  times,  or  indeed  ,      *  Thiij  iij  very  strongly  marked  in 
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iafiisioii  of  Xij/ritic  blood  ;  but  tliere  was  a  (roinmoii 
stock  at  the  root  of  the  two  races — Cush  and  Mizraiin 
were  brethren.' 

lu  the  region  of  Etliio|)ia  Proper  a  very  important 
position  was  (K;cu[)ied  in  tlie  eighth  century  by  Xapata. 
Napata  was  situated  midway  in  the  great  bend  of  tlie 
Nile,  between  hit.  18**  and  19%  where  for  a  time  tlie 
ini«|rhty  stream  ceases  to  flow  to  the  nortli,  and  takes  a 
course  which  is  considerably  south  of  west.  It  ocru- 
pied  the  left  bank  of  the  river  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the 
modern  Gel)el  Berkal.  Ilere,  as  ejirlv  as  the  time  of 
Amenophis  III.,  a  great  sanctuary  was  raised  to  Amnion 
by  that  distinguished  king;  *  and  here,  when  the  dcM^liiu' 
of  Egypt  enabled  the  Ethiopians  to  reclaim  their 
ancient  Hmits,  the  ca]>ital  was  fixed  of  that  kingdom, 
whicli  ."'hortly  became  a  rival  of  the  old  emj)ire  of  the 
Pharaohs,  and  aspired  to  take  its  pla(*e.  The  eity 
increase<l  in  size ;  new  temples  were  rai*«ed  to  Osiris 
and  otherEgyptiangcKls  ;  avenues  of  sphinxes  adorneil 
the  apj>rojiches  to  the  temples ;  sepulchral  monuments 
were  erected  in  the  shajK?  of  pjTamids ;  the  entire  city 
had  a  thoroughly  Egy|)tian  aspe<*t ;  and  Egyptian 
ideas  dominated  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants.  ^TUr 
Theban  god,  Anunon-Ita,  was  re<-ognised  as  the  supreme 
god  <if  the  country.  The  kings  full  name  was  ft»nnc(l 
exsurtly  ac<*ording  to  the  old  Egy|)tian  pattern.  TIm» 
£g\'ptian  language  and  writing,  divi>ions  of  time,  and 
evervihin«r  else  rehilinji  to  manners  and  customs,  wrw 
preserved.**  Though  an  Ethiopian  city,  Xapata  had 
all  the  ap|)earanc(*  of  an  Egyptian  one;  an<I  nothing 


the  Kinptinn  WAll-«ru]pturi»*,  wli»'r«         '  Sim*  u!n»vi»,  p.  *Ji*-i. 
lh««  F4rv|iii:iii:4  An' iiiiinttHldark  nil,         ^  Hriik'''-h,  ili*furyofKif^iti^\iA, 

tliH  Kihiii|i:iiM  jft-bliu-k.  '  ii.  y.  I'lT,  I.-t  t-U. 

*  Uixi.  X.  0.  ; 

r  r  2 
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showed  its  foreign  character  but  a  certain  coarseness 
and  rudeness  in  the  architecture,  and  an  entire  absence 
of  any  attempt  at  originality  in  the  artistic  forms  or  in 
the  mode  of  employing  them. 

Napata  was  also  a  place  of  much  wealth.  The 
kingdom  of  Meroe,  whereof  it  was  the  capital,  reached 
southward  as  far  as  the  modern  Khartoum,  and  east- 
ward stretched  up  to  the  Abyssinian  highlands,  including 
the  valleys  of  the  Atbara  and  its  tributaries,  together 
with  most  of  the  tract  between  the  Atbara  and  the  Blue 
Nile.  This  was  a  region  of  great  opulence,'  containing 
many  mines  of  gold,  iron,  copper,  and  salt,  abundant 
woods  of  date-palm,  almond-trees,  and  ilex,  some 
excellent  pasture-ground,  and  much  rich  meadow-land 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  doora  and  other  sorts  of 
grain.  Fish  of  many  kinds  and  large  turtle  *  abounded 
in  the  Atbara  and  other  streams ;  while  the  geographical 
position  was  favourable  for  commerce  with  the  tribes 
of  the  interior,  who  were  able  to  furnish  an  almost 
inexhaustible  supply  of  ivory,  skins,  and  ostrich  feathers. 
Napata  continued  down  to  Eoman  times  a  place  of 
ini[)ortanee,  and  only  sank  to  ruin  in  consequence  of 
the  campaigns  of  Petronius  against  Candace  in  the  lii>>t 
century  after  our  era.^ 

It  is  thought*  that,  during  the  troubles  Avhich 
issued  in  the  supei'session  of  the  lirst  Tanite  dynasty 
by  that  of  the  Slieshonks,  a  branch  of  the  family  of 


'  See   Mr.  Tiiinhurv's  article  on  ii.  p. 'iSO.  Isted.     Kxcept  the  name 
Mkhok    in    Smith's   Dictimwnj   uf    Piankhi.  common  to  the  Kthio^)inn^ 

(ireek  and  Itoman   Geoyraphy^  vol.  ^\ith  the  family  of  Iler-hor,  and  the 

ii.  p.  •».*»().  Piecial  devotion   to  Amnion   of  tlio 

^  llaker,  yile   Trihiitaries,  •[).  :ir}.  ht]ii()}»ian  Piankhi,  tluM-e  is  little  to 

One  tribe  of  Kthiopinns  wiu*  called  prove  any    connection   (»f  the  kind 

iheClielenopha^n.or*  Turtle-eaters*.'  postnlatrd.     Jiut   e\en   tht*   cDnjec- 

^   Din  Cast*,  li v.  .5.  tures  id*  r'yif/*/»  have  a  value. 

*  \ST\\^bc\\f  History  of  F<jyptj\(A.  , 
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Her-hor  transferred  itself  from  Thebes  to  Napata,  and, 
intennarrying  there  with  the  principal  Cushites  of  the 
place,  was  accepted  as  a  ro^'al  hou.>e,  and  founded 
the  northern  Ethiopian  kingdom,  which  after  a  time 
became  dangerous  to  the  Egyptians.  The  *  princes  of 
Noph  *  *  at  first  were  of  no  great  ini|)ortance  ;  but  as 
E^^ypt  became  more  and  more  disorganised  and  decen- 
tnili^,  their  |)ower  grew  relatively  greater,  until  at 
last  they  found  themselves  able  to  assume  the  ])ro- 
tectorate  of  one  Egy]>tian  kingdom  after  another,  and 
ultimately,  al)Out  u.c.  TftO,  to  exercise  a  species  of 
lordsliip  over  the  whole  country. 

The  individual  who  is  first  found  occupying  this 

novel  iv>r<ition  is  a  cx^rtain  Pinnkhi,  ■^11^  who  calls 

hiiiiM'lf  Mi- Amnion  or  Meri-Amnion,  'beloved  of 
Amnion/  an<l  is  thought  to  have  been  a  descendant  of 
Her-lioi'.*  On  a  siL»Ie  found  at  Gebel  Uerkal,  the 
ancient  Xapata,  this  prince,  who  assumes  the  ordinary 
Pharaonic  titles,  *  Son  of  the  Sun  '  and  '  King  of  Uj)per 
and  Low<T  l*!gypt,'  states  that,  in  his  twenty-first  yt?ar, 
a  great  revolt  bmkeout  in  Egypt  against  his  authority."* 
Bv  the  account  which  he  jrives  of  the  revolt  we  find 
that,  jireviously  to  it,  Egypt  was  <livi(led  into  at  least 
seven  kingdoms,  each  rulc<l  by  a  native  Egyptian  kinji, 
who  howt*ver  was  not  in<le|)ende!)t,  but  ovvt*d  alh*gian<'e 
U}  Piankhi.  Tafnekht  ruled  in  thi*  \Vesti»rn  iKlta,  and 
hfld  Sais  and  Memphis;  Osarkon  was  king  of  the 
EiistcTii  Delta,  an<I  kept  liis  nnnl  in  Itubastis  ;  Peti>is 
was  king  of  Athribis,  also  in  the  l)<*It:i,  and  Aupot 
rule<l  in  some  |)ortinn  of  the  same  n*gion  ;  in  muMIe 

■  iMAh  xix.  ]*i;  ]'J!fk.  x\x.  1*1,  '  S«h*  Marietta,  .V"mfm«*N/« />irfrji. 

la,  tlr.  pi.  1  ;  Ki^^tnU  >»/  th^   I'tnif,  vnl.  ii. 

'  liriiir»<*h,  l.!».c.     (*iimpiin*  Tiilili?  |».  ^\  i  HrniTM'h.  JIiMfnry  »./"  K*j%fitt^ 

iv.  ftt  tlie  irud  of  lib  Mx\>ud  \>iluiuf.  v<iL  ii.  p.  l'-'U»  Ut  eU. 
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Egypt  the  tract  next  above  Memphis  formed  the  king- 
dom of  Pefaabast,  who  had  his  residence  in  Sutensenen, 
or  Heracleopolis   Magna ;   while  above   this  was  the 
dominion  of  Namnit,  extending  beyond  Sesennu  (or 
Hermopolis),  his  capital.     Bek-en-nefi  had  also  a  prin- 
cipality, though  in  what  exact  position  is  uncertain. 
Other  chiefs  appear  to  have  held  cities,  but  probably 
luider  one  or  other  of  the  seven  princes  above  men- 
tioned.    There   Avere  also  various   generals   of  mer- 
cenaries in  different  parts  of  the  country,  who  had 
independent  commands,^   owing    allegiance    only    to 
Piankhi.     Upper  Egypt,  from  the  vicinity  of  Hermo- 
polis (lat.  27°  47'),  appears  to  have  been  completely 
absorbed  into  the  kingdom  of  Napata,  and  to  have  had 
no  subordinate  or  tributary  monarch. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  at  what  time  in  Piankhi's 
reign,  prior  to  his  twenty-first  year,  thf^  original  esta- 
bhshment  of  his  authority  over  Egypt  took  place  ;  but 
his  stele  contains  no  indication  that  the  date  was  recent. 
On  the  whole,*  it  would  seem  to  be  most  probable  that 
he  began  to  extend  his  sway  over  Ui)per  Egypt  soon 
after  his  accession,^  which  cannot  have  been  much 
later  than  B.C.  755,*^  and,  gradually  advancing  towards 
tlie  north,  became  master  of  the  Delta,  and  so  of  all 

*  Compare  the  ffrafet/i  under  the  pends  on  tlie   followiD<r  considera- 

Persian  system,  who  were  quite  in-  tions.     Sabaco's  lirst  vear  must,  by 

dependent  of  the  satraps.    (Hawlin-  liis  syiiclironism    witli    Iloshea   {'2 

iion'f*  IlerodofuSy  vol.  ii.  pp.  550-7.)  Kinps  xvii.  4),  have  been   as  early 

^  The    ifreat    etlorts    i>f  warlike  as  B.C.  7'2''^  or  724.     Bocclioris,  who 

])rinre.s  were  almost  always   made  preceded   him,  reigned    (at    least) 

in  tlieir  earlv  years.     Youth  is  the  six  vears — sav  B.C.    7.'W-724.      I*i- 

time   for  vigorous   effort;  and   the  anklii  had  reigned  twenty-one  years 

desire   of    military   glory   is    then  before  the  revolt,  and  must   be  pre- 

sirongest.      l'j)start    princes    were  sumed  to    have   continued   on    the 

under  a  special  temptation  to  rusli  throne  s«>me  years  after  it.     A  mo- 

into  war   with    the  object   of  con-  derate  estimate  for  his  reign  would 

ndidating  their  ]><)wer.  ,  be  twenty-tive  years.     This  would 

^  This  date  nmst  not  bf»  reganled  make  his  lii>t  year  B.C.  750. 
as  exact,  but  appMximate.      It  de-  i 
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ifrypt,  by  B.C.  750.  lie  may  then  have  reigned  riuiotly 
ind  peaceably  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  and  s<.)  liave 
-eached  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  sovereignty  whiMi  the 
revolt  broke  out.  At  that  date,  Tafnekht,  the  ruler  of 
SaiH  and  Memphis,  suddenly  resolved  to  throw  off  his 
dlegianoe^  tru^tmg  ])erhaps  partly  in  his  i)ower,  partly 
Id  his  remoteness  from  Napata.  Sailing  up  the  Xile, 
'  with  multitudes  of  warriors  from  the  whole  (western) 
laml  following  him/*  he  occupied  the  country  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  including  the  Fayoiun,*^  as  far  as 
[Ienicleo|K)lis  Magna  (hit.  21)**  11'),  without — so  far  as 
appears — eneountering  any  opposition.  ^  Every  city, 
both  of  the  west  and  of  the  ea>t,  opiMKMl  its  gates  to 
liim.''  IIeraeleoiM)lis  seems  to  have  vi»nture<l  to  stand 
a  .«iege,*  but  was  taken.  Tafnc'kht  then  advanced  on 
HermoiK)lis,  and  so  alarmed  the  king,  Xainrut,  tluit, 
after  razing  one  of  his  forts  in  order  to  prevent  it  from 
falling  into  the  enemy's  hands,  he  gave  up  the  idea  of 
resi^tan(M^  and  joined  the  rebellion.^  About  tlie  same 
time,  seviT.il  other  of  thesubje<'t  monarchs,  as  Usarknii 
of  Buba-^tis,  Hek-en-nefi,  and  Aui>ot,®  g;ive  in  ihrir 
adhesion  to  Taffiekht,  and  brought  their  forci*>  to  >\\'v\l 
the  numbers  of  his  armv. 

Meanwhile,  Tiankhi,  havin*;  re^'eived  intelliL^'mv  nf 
the  revoh,sent  a  strong  bo<ly  of  tio4»ps  down  the  Nile 
under  the  4'ommand  of  two  geneniN,  who  wouI<l, 
he  hopt^il,  be  able  to  defeat   and   <li>]K:r<e  the  relu  1< 

*  HicitnU  of  the  1**1  *f.  Vol.  ii.  p.         *  l!^-  *»r.h  **f  thi^  Ptt*f,  l.-.i\ 

h'J,  J  a.  '  *  nrnL•■-«•ll.7/l*^.rl/  of  IC;/tf/'f,  v.i|. 

*  lldfiehi'k      (Cror.Mlil-HHiliii'r    is    ii.  y.  i*;;l»,  ;  "».  \*\  *t\, 
iD**iitiiinfil  n.H  tiiH*  <il*  till'  tiioi  plat**-*        ^  Hii-I.  j  7. 

which   Tiil'n»*kht  iK*cii|ii-il   litiiil.  J         •  rallwl  Wiin|inT  liv  <';ini»Ti  Ti  ■»!», 

4l.     ArriiriliiJir  ti»    nni;r**"l>    < //i*»  rHput  liv    l*r.  Uin'li.  )hit  thf  *::ii.» 

ftuy  uf  Etjin'f^  vol.  ii.  ]).  lM7,  Nt  niiiiu*  with  tlmt  itf  rli"  i-Kl*"*:  <»  »!i  nt' 

t^t.  )•  it  waj<  ••iiH  nf  the  ]n?t  tu  iimk"  Sh—htmk   I.,  wliioh    it   c<>iiiiiwii)v 

iu  nubiiilf  "iou  tu  l*i.iiikhi.  ri-iid  ii.»Ait|i*t. 
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without  his  own  intervention.^  This  expedition  was  at 
first  successful.  On  its  way  down  the  river,  below 
Thebes,  it  fell  in  with  the  advancing  fleet  of  the  enemy 
and  completely  defeated  it.  The  rebel  chiefs,  aban- 
doning Hermopolis  and  the  middle  Nile,  fell  back  upon 
Sutensenen,  or  Heracleopolis,  where  they  concentrated 
their  forces  and  awaited  a  second  attack.  This  was 
not  long  deferred.  Piankhi's  army,  having  besieged 
and  taken  Hermopolis,^  descended  the  river  to  Suten- 
senen, gave  the  confederates  a  second  naval  defeat, 
and  disembarking  followed  up  their  success  with 
another  great  victory  by  land,  completely  routing  the 
enemy,  and  driving  them  to  take  refuge  in  Lower 
Egypt  or  in  the  towns  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
below  Heracleopolis.  But  now  a  strange  reverse  of 
fortune  befell  them.  Namrut,  the  Hermopolitan  mo- 
narch, hearing  that  his  capital  was  in  the  enemy's 
power,  resolved  on  a  bold  attempt  to  retake  it,  and, 
having  collected  a  number  of  ships  and  troops,  quitted 
his  confederates,  sailed  up  the  Nile,  besieged  the 
Ethiopian  garrison-  which  had  been  left  to  hold  the 
city,  overpowered  them,  and  recovered  tlie  place.^ 
Hereupon  Pianklii  made  up  his  mind  thut  iiis  own  per- 
sonal presence  was  necessary  in  order  to  quell  the 
revolt.  Quittinj;  Napata  in  the  first  month  of  the 
year,  he  readied  Thebes  in  the  second,^  and  after  per- 
forming sundry  religious  ceremonies  in  honour  of  the 
great  god,  Ammoii,  advanced  against  Hermopolis, 
pitched  his  camp  to  the  south-west  of  the  city,  and 
prepared  to  take  it  by  storm.     Towers  were  raised  to 


>  Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  ii.  p.  1  ii.  p.  2;U,  §  22,  1st  ed. 
8.*s  §  H;  Brwjrsch,  Jlisfoty  of  £f/i/pfy  '      ^  Ibici.  p.  2.'io. 
vol.  ii.  p.  2:W,  1st  ed.  *        '        '       *  Ibid.   p.   I'.UJ,  §  20.     Compare 

-  Biii«rscb,  Jlistori/  of  Etjijpt^  vol.     lievnrdA  >>f  the  iV^/,  vol.  ii.  p.  bb. 
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I  grenter  height  than  the  wa1l!>,  from  wliich  tho  archers 
ihot  into  the  city,  and  the  catapuk-nicn  tiurled  atones 
nto  it,  with  such  effect,  that  in  a  short  time  the  inha- 
litants  could  not  bear  the  stench  of  the  corpses '  and 
Dsbted  on  a  iturreuder.  Xamrut  con!<ented.  Having 
iret  softened  the  great  king's  heart  by  sending  hia 
rife  an  a  suppliant  to  Fiitnkhi's  harem,  ro  prostrate 
lerself  before  his  wives,  daughters,  ami  sisters,  and 
aeseech  their  intercession  in  hia  favour,  he  himself 
:ame  forth  from  the  city,  and  i)resentod  himself  before 
Piaiikhi  in  equally  humble  Ihsliion,  leading  his  horse 
with  his  left  hand,  and  holding  a  sistruni  in  liis  right — 


Pianklii  ro.-pivit'g  tli«  (ubniixiiin  nf  Ninnnit  nixl  'illKni. 

the  instrument  wherewith  it  was  usual  for  worshipj)ers 
to  approach  a  god.  Piankhi  had  tlii.s  s«'cne  engntvud 
It  a  Uiter  diite  on  the  monument  whicK  he  set  up  to 
it'conl  his  victurii's  ;  *  but  at  the  tiiiK-  he  seems  not  to 
Ijave  Ix-fu  much  imines^ed  by  it,  and  to  have  dwlined 
:o  n*<?eivc  Xiimrnt  into  favour. 

IV'faubast,  kinji  of  Ib-nicleopoHs  >[agna,  who  .shortly 
ifterwardK  surrcudt'red.  w;is  tn-iile*!  with  (.■<pial  coidne-'. 
Ciaiikhi  sfvins  tu  have  felt  himself  strung  enough  to  snp- 

>  .SuuK  <l.>iit,t  wbrtWr  tbU  v  >  S<v  ManHf.  .V.mhoi^h/*  JH- 
ititi>iiil-<Uiti-Mlli,)iiitUi(li  Ilriik-acli  1-^*.  !■'-  ■•»<■■"  »li>'')i  thr  mL-.Miu> 
mM    Itinb   r<>  u[|>lrr>IaiHl  Hit- i-n-    ]iiiii>iii)c  «.>>l<-ul  i>  lukuii. 
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press  the  revolt  without  the  help  of  any  of  the  subject 
princes,  and  reserved  the  question  of  punishing  or  con- 
doning their  offences  until  the  struggle  should  be  over. 
Bent  on  putting  down  all  opposition,  Piankhi  now 
proceeded  from  Heracleopolis  along  the  course  of  the 
Nile  towards  Memphis,  receiving  the  submission  of  tlie 
cities  on  either  bank  of  the  river  upon  his  way,  and  in 
a  short  time  appeared  before  the  southern  capital,  and 
summoned  it  to  surrender  at  discretion.^  But  Tafnekht 
had  recently  paid  the  city  a  visit,  strengthened  its 
defences,  augmented  its  supplies,  and  reinforced  its 
garrison  with  an  addition  of  8,000  men,  thereby  greatly 
inspiriting  its  defenders.  Eesistance  was  therefore 
resolved  upon ;  the  gates  were  closed,  the  walls 
manned,  and  Piankhi  challenged  to  do  his  worst. 
*Then  was  his  Majesty  furious  against  them  like  a 
panther.'  ^  Collecting  vessels  of  every  sort  and  size, 
and  taking  the  command  in  person,  he  attacked  the 
city  from  the  water,  brought  the  ships  close  to  the 
houses,  and,  using  the  masts  and  yards  of  the  vessels 
for  ladders,  succeeded  in  forcing  an  entrance,  and  cap- 
tured the  place  after  a  great  slauglitcr.  Aupot, 
Petisis,  and  Merkaneshu,  a  leader  of  mercenaries,  upon 
tliis  suiTendercd.  and  armed  resistance  to  the  autlionty 
of  Piankhi  ceased.  Two  cliiefs,  however,  had  still  to 
make  their  submission,  Tafnekht,  tlie  leader  of  tlie 
rebellion,  and  Osarkon,  the  ])rinoe  of  Bubastis.  Pro- 
ceeding against  the  latter,  Piankhi  had  reached  Ilclio- 
polis,  where  he  was   received  with  acelamations  and 


*  Records  of  the  Panf,  vol.  ii.  p.  |  not  bo  included  in  this  wide  cate- 
f>•^    §§    So-O.      Piankhi    ])romised     t^)ry. 

inde«'d  that  *  only  the  rel)elflajj:ainst         -  I}>id.    p.    05,    §    U'2.     Compare 
the  pxi  (i.e.  himself),  the  vile,  and  i  Bnii:*»ch,  Jliafori/  nf  Eijyptf  vol.  ii. 
the  worthlciri  should  be  executed;'  ^  p.  l'41,  1st  ed. 
but  uo  one  could  tell  that  he  mij^^ht  ^ 
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hailecl  as  *  indestructible  Horns/  *  when  Osarkon,  seeing 
that  resistance  was  hoiHjless,  came  into  his  camp  and 
did  homage.  Notliing  remained  but  that  Tufnekht 
should  bow  to  fortune.  That  prince,  after  the  capture 
of  Memphis,  had  fled  beyond  the  seas — to  Cyprus,  as 
one  writer  conjectures*^ —  and  was  thus  in  no  personal 
danger ;  but  the  condition  of  a  refugee  is  irksome,  and 
Piankhi  had  shown  himself  so  clement  to  the  other 
chiefs,  that  even  the  arch-rebel  felt  he  might  perhaps  be 
forgiven.  Tafuekht,  therefore,  from  his  island  refuge 
sent  an  embassy  to  Tiankhi,  with  a  sufficiently  humble 
message,'  desiring  pardon  and  profiering  a  new  oath  of 
allegiance.  The  Ethiopian  monarch  accepted  the  over- 
ture ;  the  oath  was  taken,  the  pacification  of  Kgypt 
eflecttMl;  and,  amid  nuisic  and  song,*  the  conqueror 
re-ascendeil  the  Nile,  and  returned,  laden  with  tin*  good 
tilings  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  to  his  own  capital 
city,  Napata. 

It  would  seem  that  Egyi)t  now  returned  tt»  its  i)re- 
vious  condition,  all  the  rebel  chiefs  being  alK>wiHl  to 
resume  their  several  governments  and  to  exen  ise  the 
«ime  |)owers  as  before.  Tiankhi  showed  himself  of  a 
mild  and  merciful  dis|)Osilion,  deposed  no  one,  deprived 
no  one  of  any  ])ortion  of  hU  territories,  did  not  even 

•  Rt^trth  of  thf  2\fttf  vol.  ii.  p.  nppr»ach.  Tn  Xh<*  nnt«"«  nf  th*- 
fH,  {  lUo.  music  thfv  win^r :  **  O  kiiiu'.  tliou  cim- 

•  liiivh.  Anrirnt  Eyynt^  p.  1<»2.  qiien>r !  0  I'iankhi.  tlmu  04ini{iicr- 
Bnifnx-h  thiuk.*'  that  be  imd  merely  inj;  kintr !  Thmi  liaM  conu*  hihI 
flrd  til  i)n<'  (it*  till'  Nile  iMlnnds  (//i«-  Huitt«*n  Ix>wor  K^ypt :  tlum  iitiidvot 
fciry  of  Eyifittf  vol.  ii.  p.  i*4a,  $  121),  the  men  as  w«»mcii.  Tli**  hfart  of 
l«t  eJ.)  thy  miUher  n*j«>ii*n«,  who  hort*  ^\w\\ 

•  UniiTM'h,  Iii*tnry  of  Et^jtt,  vol.  a  »m«i  ;  for  he  wlii»  lie.'at  th«H*  ^wt'lU 
ii.  pp.  24H  7.  Nt  (hI.  in  tht*  v^le  nf  donth.     IIai>pini*s<«  )k> 

•  riif  inwrriptidn  of  Piankhi  t^r-  tn  ih«*e,  O  cow  who  haiit  Imrm*  tlif 
niinate«(  an  follnwn :  *  Wh«*n  hiH  bull!  T\u*n  nhult  livf  forf\iTin 
Majt.*<ity  fMulnd  up  the  river,  bi^  a  iter  afri*-.  Thy  vifti»ry  ^hall  m- 
b^-art  wa«i  ^lail ;  all  it.n  Imnk^  n-  dun*.  <)  kinu'and  frienil  of  Thi•lM•^.  * ' 
fitiund^d  with  niuMC.  The  inhabi-  ^llru^rM^h,  I..4.1'. ;  IH*  iCimp-,  /'m  rf)*- 
tJintJi  nf  tbt*  went  antl  eaat  took  to  /nui  JM'tri^u^  tin  li*»i  J'iattchi' 
make    iu«hi<ly     at    hia    Maj««t}-*a  .Wriamtmn,  p.  l^.) 
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take  hostages,  but  trusted  that  their  experience  of  the 
futility  of  revolt  would  prevent  the  chiefs  from  making 
any  further  efforts. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  or  no  he  personally  wit- 
nessed the  disappointment  of  his  expectations.  Egypt 
revolted  and  threw  off  the  Ethio[)ian  yoke  within  a 
few  years  of  its  reimposition,  but  perhaps  not  until 
Piankhi  himself  had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers.  The 
leader  of  the  rebellion  on  this  occasion  was  a  cer- 
tain Bek-en-ranf,  'J^'^^^^,  whom  the  Greeks  called 

Bocchoris  or  Bonchoris,^  a  native  of  Sais,  and  perhaps 
a  son  of  Taftiekht/^  The  circumstances  of  his  revolt 
are  wholly  unknown  to  us,  since  the  monuments  are 
silent,  barely  mentioning  his  name,^  and  neither  Ma- 
netho  nor  the  native  Greek  writers  were  aware  of  the 
subjection  of  Egypt  by  Piankhi.  Bocchoris  is  regarded 
by  the  Greeks  as  a  somewhat  remarkable  personage, 
feeble  in  body  and  avaricious,  but  with  a  certain  re- 
nown for  wisdom,  and  the  author  of  laws  which  had 
the  approval  of  his  countrymen.*  According  to  Afri- 
canus,^  Manetho  gave  him  a  reign  of  six  years  only,  and 
as  this  number  is  found  also  upon  one  of  the  Apis  stelip,^ 
Ave  may  accept  it  as  i)robably  marking  the  real  duration 
of  his  reign.  The  Ethiopians,  evidently  stronger  at 
this  period  than  the  Egyptians,  are  not  likely  to  have 
iilhjwed  him  a  long  respite,  and  when  Sabaco,  who  had 

*  DIcmI.  Sic.  i.  70-94 ;  Manetho  <  in  one  of  tlio  Apis  toml)s,  and  was 
ap.  Svucvll.  C/irojiO(/rap/i.  p.  74  B.       also  traced  in  black  on  one  of  the 

■^    Ihe  statement  of  Diodorus  to    walls,  {^l ar'iette,  S^raD^um  de Me m- 
tliis  etf'ert  (i.  4r),  §  2)  receives  some    /j/rw,  p.  24,  and  pi.  84.) 
contirmaticm     fn)m    the    stt'de     of'      *  .See  Diod.  Sic.  i.  70,  §§   1-3; 
lUanklii,    wliich     makes    Tafnekht    04,  §  5. 

kinjr  of  Sais  a  little  before  the  time  *  Ap.  Syncell.  Chronograph ^  p. 
of  n<)cchoiis.  74  n. 

^  The  name  of  Bocchoris  (TVk-  •  Mariette,  Seraphim  de  3/(Pw- 
fn-rauf)  has  })een  found  nosvliere  ;^/<m,  p.  24.  The  authoiityofEuse- 
but  at  the  Serapeum  of  Memphis,  bins  is  always  weak,  compared  ^ith 
where  it  appeared  on  several  steiaj    tliat  of  Africanus.     lleie  bunum* 
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AND  S.\BACO. 

utii,  reclaiined  the  du: 
:  IS  evidetit  that  ho* 
longed  resistance.     S 
(like  I'iankhi)  mon 
rights  of  conqueror 
jcrs  of  the    inhabito 

•145 

minion 

irbich  Piutiklii  had  lic-ld,  it 
tas  unable  to  make  a  pro! 
genuine  Ethiopian.'   not 
lalf  an  Egyptian,  iised  his 
till,  employed  lai^jo  uuml 

xlioris 
tabnco, 
e  than 
to  tht; 
,ni3  ill 

j 

; 

H^^^H^^^ 

Burnt  B 

labours,'  and,  by  way  of  a  warning  to  > 
occboris  alive  for  iiis  rebellion.' 

others.  ^^^B 

F*' 

■th^lin.i-. 
t  lb-  1 

p-.VtlMVi",..,  »..., - 

III  Ibn    latvi     l^j|iU*i>* 
roodcui.) 

■ 

;t      ■'      '  ,-    n 
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The  reign  of  Shabak,  MJ^^"^  LJ  i  or  Sabaco,  over 

Egypt  is  estimated  by  Manetho  at  twelve  years  ;  and 
this  date  is  also  found  upon  the  monuments  ^  as  a 
minimum  one,  which  may  have  been  exceeded.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,^  he  transferred  his  residence 
from  Ethiopia  to  Egypt,  where  lie  certainly  set  up 
memorials,  both  at  Thebes  and  at  Memphis.^  It  was 
probably  soon  after  his  accession  *  that  he  received  an 
embassy  from  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  entreating  his 
assistance  agamst  Assyria,  and  had  to  consider  whether 
he  would  venture  to  provoke  the  liostiUty  of  that 
mighty  empire. 

A  time  had  been  w^hen  Egj'pt  was  the  aggressor, 
and  carried  her  arms  deep  into  Asia,  robbing  (as  we 
have  seen)  ^  Assyria  of  a  province,  and  forcing  her 
kings  to  pay  an  annual  tribute.  But  that  time  was  a 
veiy  distant  one ;  seven  centuries,  or  more,  had  passed 
away  since  the  great  Pharaohs  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  harried  the  Mesopotamian  plains  and  struck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Kings  of  Asshur.  Now 
fur  above  a  centiu'y  and  a  half  the  power  of  Assyria 

had    been    in    the    ascendant ;  ^    she  had   continuallv 

»' 

*  So  Biinsen,  Efftfpt'a  IHace,  \o\.  (Chabii^,  MHmiffen   E(f\fpfol<>(jiqnen, 

ii.    p.    Ol>7,    and    Stuart     Toole    in  .'Jnie  ^oiic,  vol.  i.' p.  24V).    lUWUini 

Smith's  l>ict.  of  the  liihle.  Vol.  iii  has    some    represMiitutiona    ol*     his 

p.  I.*{.'i7.     U«'cent  writers  ou  K^'vpt  sculmures  {Monument i  iSton'ri,   pi. 

do  not    notice   the    fact;    and    Dr.  cli.  S'os.  2  and  .'{),  but  does  not  8av 

jiiicli  even  speaks  of  liia  beinjr  *  sup-  where  they  were  set  up. 
posed  '  to   have  rei<:ned  only  ei«:nt         *  lloshea's  embassy  cannot  have 

years  (Anritnt  Etjtf})t,  p.  1  <».">).  been  >ent  later  than  jj.c.  72.»,  since 

'*  Ilerud.  ii.   \'V,K     ]*iankhi  had,  it   preceded   tlie  commencement  of 

it  is  evident,  resided  at  Napata.  the  Me;re  cd'  Samaria  by  Shalman- 

'-''  Sliahak  8  '  name  is  found  on  the  e>pr,   which   was    at    the    latest   in 

monuments     of    Karnak '    (Birch,  that  year.     It  was  most  probablv 

Ancient  Etjiipt,  l.s.c.)   It  occurs  also  ,  st»ut  in  u.c.  724,  wliicli  I  incline  to 

in  ilie  Serapeum  of  Memphi-*  (Mari-  '  rtyani  as  the  year  of  Sabaco's  ac- 

ett»*,  iSerapeam,  p.  2^)  and  on  a  slab  ees-iion. 
of  >t(Uienow  in  the  JJrilish  Mu>eum,         *  Supra,  pp.  2.')4  ."). 
wliich  must    have  belon^'-ed  to  the         ®  See  tluj  author's  Anr'wnt  Mon^ 

jrreat  templo  of  Phthah  at  Memphis  archivi^  vol.  ii.  pp.  Ni-lii3,  2nd  ed. 
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idvancod  her  limits ;  the  Euplirates  liad  been  crossed ; 
rpi>er  Syria,  Phoeincia,  Hamath,  the  kingdom  of  Da- 
nascus,  brought  under  subjection ;  and  at  length  an 
ittack   was   made   upon   that   country   which   Egj'pt 
nijrht  well  consider  almost  her  last  bulwark  upon  the 
iorth-t»ast,   which  she   looked  upon  as  proi)erly  her 
>wn,  and  over  which,  so  late  as  the  time  of  Slu'shouk 
[.,  she  had  actually  exerciseil  sovereignty,     f^habak, 
A»  an  Ethiopian,  might  not  feel  keenly  the  change  in 
the  relative  jKisition  of  the  two  countries  ;  but  he  had 
enough  of  political  sagacity  to  perceive  the  jHjril  of  the 
»ituation,  and  enough  of  boldness  to  resolve  on  meeting 
it  Imlfway,  and  not  remaining  wholly  ujum  the  defen- 
sive,    lie  encouraged    Iloshea  to  defy  the  |K)wer  of 
the  Assyrians  ;  and  though,  from  circumstam*es  which 
are  unknown  to  us,  he  did  not  march  to  his  aid,  yet, 
a  year  or  two  later  (b.c.  720),  he  niet  the  advancing 
tide  of  -.Vssyrian  conquest  on  the  southern  limits  of 
Palestine,  and  fought  a  great  battle  in  defence  of  the 
country  whereof  he  had  l)ecome  king.^     The  battle  of 
Raphia   is  one   of  the   turning-points  in   the  wt)rkVs 
history.     Then    for   the   first    time    was   the   relative 
strength  of  Asia  and  Africa  tested  in  oi)en  combat  on  a 
fair  fiehl.     It  was  ominous  of  the  future  that  Africa 
hUc<»umlK*d.     Shabak  was  completely  defeated  by  the 
grcjit  Sargon,  the  builder  of  Khoi^siibad,  and  founder  of 
the  last  and  greatest  Assyrian  dynasty.     His  army  wa.s 
routed,  and  he  was  forced  to  seek  safetv  in  fli«rht.     It 
wjis  pn>bably  s<M)n  afterwanls  that  he  concluded  thiil 
treaty  with  the  Assyrians,  the  Si'al  of  which,  containing 
his  carttmche,  was  found  by  Luiyard  on  the  site  of 
Nineveh.* 

If  Shabak  reigned  twelve  vears  oiilv,  he  must  have 

'  Atriml  yt"Hnrckit»,  vol.  ii.  pp.        *  I^avaitl,  Xinrvrk  amf  LahjiUm, 
142  5,  i'na  .d.  "    |p.  IWJ.' 
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been  succeeded  by  Shabatuk,  Iu|L'^"lf  (J  ■>  about  D.cJ 
712.  Sargon  was  at  this  time  stiU  king  of  Assyria,  anif 
at  the  zenith  of  bis  power.  lu  B.C.  715,  he  had  coaJ 
quered  part  of  Arabia,  and  received  tribute  from' 
Egypt ; '  in  B.C.  711,  he  '  took  Ashdod,'  as  noticed  by 
Isaiah,*     In  the  same  year  he  cinims  to  have  receivoti 


Ut«UofSlml«tak. 

tlie  submission  of  Etliiopia.     '  The  king  of  Meroii,'  ha 
says,  '  wlio  dwelt  in   tlie  desert,  and  had  never  ! 
ambassadors  to  any  of  the  kings,  my  predecessors, 
led    by  the  fear   of  my  iinijcsty  to   direct   his  si 
towards  Assj'ria,  and  humbly  bow  down  before  me.' I 

i.  p|),  I      '  Oppert,    Ini^'ii)<tivat   da   i 
\  i/onulrt,  p.  '27. 
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Shabatok  is  probably  the  monarch  intended ;  and  it 
would  seem  that,  through  fear  of  the  Assyrian  power, 
he  must  have  undertaken  a  journey  into  some  part  of 
Sargon's  dominions  ^  for  the  purpose  of  bowing  down 
before  his  footstool  and  doing  him  homage. 

Shabatok  probably  reigned  about  fourteen  years'^ — 
from  B.C.  712  to  B.C.  698.  He  has  left  very  few 
memorials  of  himself.  In  a  sculpture,  given  by 
EoselUni,^  he  makes  an  offering  to  Ammon-Ea  and 
Maut ;  in  one,  given  by  Mariette,*  he  receives  life  from 
Neith ;  and  a  sitting  statue  of  him,  much  broken,  has 
been  found  on  the  site  of  Memphis.*  On  this  last  he 
calls  himself  Mi-Phthah,  Mover  of  Phthah;'  but  his 
more  ordinary  epithet  was  Meri-Ammon,  *  beloved  by 
Ammon.'  In  personal  appearance  he  would  seem  to 
have  much  resembled  Shabak,  who  was  probably  his 
father ;  but  his  eye  was  larger,  his  nose  shorter,  and  he 
represents  himself  as  without  a  beard.  It  is  remark- 
able that  both  he  and  his  predecessor  went  back  for 
their  throne-names  to  the  early  period  of  Egyptian 

liistory,  Sliabak  calling  himself  Nefer-ka-ra,  oIj[J,  a 
form  of  name  not  borne  by  any  king  since  the  tenth 
dynasty,^  and  Shabatok  Tatkaura,  o  f  >  one  not 
borne  since  the  fifth.^ 


*  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  ,  507).     Chronolojrical  considerations 
that  he  really  went  to  AMyria.  £he  ■  seem  to  me  to  require  the  numW. 
Assyrian  kings  often  held  courts  for  i      '  Momimenfi  Storu-iy  pi.  cli.  No.  5. 
the  express  purpose  of  i-eceivinj?  "      *  Monuments  DiverSf  pi.  21  ♦,  No. 
homapre  at  provincial  towns  in  their 


dominions.  Tiglath-Pileser  held 
such  a  conrt  at  Damaacus,  where 
Ahaz  did  homage  (2  KingB  zvi.  10). 
"  This  is  the  len^  of  rap  that 


e  2 


*  Bnigsch,  ^M/oryo/'i!V/jyy>^.  vol. 
ii.  p  260,  let  ed.  Compare  Mariette, 
Monuments  Divers,  pi.  29,  No.  e,  1. 

*  Supra,  p.  122,  note  '. 


Mftnetho   gave  lui,  aMmni  to    *  ^  Supra,  p.  76.    There  is  a  slight 

Afncaana   (apu    ^       •«    ^^  modificatioii  here,  the  king  of  the 

ffropk.  pi,  74  '\  d/nasly  having  been  named 

Bonaoi  C  kan. 

T03 
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The  immediate  successor  of  Shabatok  appears  to 
have  been  Tirhakah,  whom  Manetho  made  the  third 
Ethiopian  king.  The  form  of  his  name  in  Egyptian  is 
Taliark  or  Tahrak,  ~  -^,  which  Manetho  rendered 
by  Tarakos  ^  and  the  later  Greeks  by  Tearchon.*  His 
monuments  are  found  at  Memphis,  at  Medinet-Abou, 
at  Thebes,  and  at  Napata.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
from  Napata  he  exercised  the  supreme  authority  over 
Egypt  even  duriug  the  reign  of  Shabatok,  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  with  him  that  Hezekiah  negotiated,^  when 
the  continued  existence  of  Judaea  was  menaced  by 
Sennacherib.  Sennacherib  had  hi  B.C.  701  taken 
Ascalon  and  Ekron,  defeated  an  Egyptian  army  which 
marched  to  the  rehef  of  the  latter  city,*  invaded  Judasa, 
and  made  Hezekiah  tributary,^  after  which  he  had  re- 
turned to  Nineveh.  The  Jewish  monarcli  took  advantage 
of  his  absence  to  send  an  embassy  to  Egypt,  and  received 
such  encouragement  that,  in  the  next  year,  Sennacherib 
deemed  it  nece^sary  to  march  a  second  time^  into 
Palestine  (B.C.  699)  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  both 
Judsea  and  Egypt.  Eegarding  the  Egyptians  as  his 
main  enemv,  and  liearin<x  that  Tirhakah  was  on  his 
way  to  oppose  him,  he  marclied  past  Jerusalem,  by 
Avay  of  Libnah  and  Lacliish  towards  Pelusium,^  and 
found  there  an  Eiryptian  army  encamped  under  a 
leader  whom  Herodotus  calls  Sethos,  possibly  Shabatok, 
but  more  probably^  another  Egyptian  sub-king,  whom 


*  Ap.  Svncell.  Chroiioyraph.  I.8.C. 
'  Strab.'i.  .%  §  iM. 

*  JStH'  '2  Kinjrs  xviii.  21.  At  anv 
raU*  it  was  Tirhakah  who  moved  to 
hid  ivlitff  (ib.  xix.  0),  and  who  must 
have  bet'ii  lord-paramount  of  Kjrypt 
at  the  time. 

*  8tjt»  the  auth  )r'}*  Auoiovt  Monar- 
chi-'s,  vol.  ii.  j)j».  lolUOO,  Jnd  ed. 

'  2  Kinjrs  xviii.  13-10. 


^  Ibid,  verses  17  et  .<»eqq. 

^  So  Herodotu>,  ii.  141.  Peht-^ium 
was  the  usual  point  at  which  Kjryi»t 
was  ontered  from  the  north-east. 

^  The  names,JShabatok  and  Sethos, 
are  too  ri'mote  to  be  proiMjrly  n»- 
jrarded  as  identical.  M«)reover»  Se- 
thos  is  said  to  havel)een  hi^^h-prie^t 
of  the  Mempbian  Phthah,  a  title 
never  given  to  i'Shabalok.     It  nixiai 
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Shabatok  or  Tirhakah  had  established  at  Memphis.  Tlie 
two  hosts  were  encamped  opposite  each  other,  when  in 
the  night  occurred  that  terrible  calamity,  explained  by 
different  writers  in  different  ways,^  whereby  the  As- 
syrians were  utterly  discomfited,  their  invasion  brought 
to  an  end,  and  Egypt  for  the  present  relieved  from 
any  danger  of  further  attack.  Sabatok  having  soon 
afterwards  died,  Tirhakah  established  himself  as  sole 
ruler  of  Egypt  (B.C.  698),  and  probably  transferred  his 
abode  from  Napata  to  Memphis,  where  so  many  of  his 
memorials  have  been  discovered. 

It  is  chiefly  in  a  religious  character  that  Tirhakah 
appears  in  his  sculptures  and  inscriptions.  In  a  temple 
which  he  built  to  Osiris-Phthah  at  Memphis,  he  repre- 
sents himself  in  one  tablet^  as  cherished  by  Isis, 
whom  he  aills  *  the  great  goddess,'  *  the  mother  of  all 
the  gods,'  while  in  another^  he  receives  life  from 
Mentu,  and  in  a  third  pours  a  libation  to  Osiris  Phthah.* 
An  Apis  is  recorded  as  having  died  in  his  twenty- 
fourth,  and  another  as  having  been  born  in  his  twenty- 
sixth  year.^  He  is,  however,  exhibited  at  Medinet-Abou 
in  the  dress  of  a  warrior,^  smiting  niunerous  captive 
enemies  with  his  mace,  and  celebrated  in  Greek  tra- 
dition as  a  great  conquering  king  who  carried  his 
victorious  arms  along  the  whole  of  North  Africa  as  for 
as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  ^  but  it  is  quite  uncertain 
whether  these  traditions  have  any  basis  of  truth.     We 


be  remembered  that  Egypt  at  this 
time  was  full  of  sub-kings.  (Com- 
pare Is.  xix.  1,  11,  13.) 

*  As  caused  by  the  simoom,  by  a 
pestilence,  or  by  the  direct  vidtatioii 
of  God. 

'  Mariette,  Monuments  Diven^ 
pi.  70. 


»  Ibid.  pi.  85. 

*  Ibid.  pi.  87. 

^  ManettefSSrapSumdeMemphUf 
pp.  26  and  28. 

*  Boaelliniy    ManumetUi  Stand, 
pLcL 
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have  no  native  accounts  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
reign,  which  seems  to  have  been  eventless,  or  nearly  so, 
from  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army  to  the  great 
invasion  of  Egypt  by  Esarhaddon. 

Esarhaddon,  the  son  of  Sennacherib,  succeeded  him 
upon  the  Assyrian  throne  in  B.C.  681.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  warlike  of  all  the  Assyrian  monarchs,^  and 
having,  during  the  first  nine  years  of  his  reign,  esta- 
blished the  authority  of  Nineveh  over  Armenia,  Baby- 
lonia, Cilicia,  Phoenicia,  and  Arabia,  he  in  B.C.  672 
determined  on  wiping  out  the  memory  of  his  father's 
Pelusiac  disaster  by  efiecting,  if  possible,  the  conquest 
of  Egypt.  Marching  from  Aphek  in  Lebanon  along 
the  coast  of  Palestine  to  Baphia,  and  obtaining,  like 
Cambyses  at  a  later  date,^  supplies  of  water  from  an 
Arabian  sheikh,^  he  passed  the  desert  in  safety,  and, 
invading  I^pt,  gained  a  great  battle  over  the  forces  of 
Tirhakah  in  the  lower  country,  took  Memphis  and 
Thebes,  and  drove  Tirhakah  to  take  refuge  in  Ethiopia. 
Having  thus  made  himself  master  of  the  country,  he 
broke  it  up  into  twenty  governments,  appointing 
rulers — some  Assyrian,  but  most  of  them  native  Egj-p- 
tians — in  the  twenty  most  important  cities  or  districts.** 
Tliesc  were  Thebes  itself,  Memphis  and  Sais,  wliich 
wore  united,  Tanis,  Sebennytus,  Athribis,  Natho, 
Pisai)ti,  Heracleopolis,  Mendes,  Busiris,  Momempliis, 
This,  Ilermopolis,  Lycopolis,  &c.  Among  the  rulers 
were  a  fc^heshonk,  i)robably  descended  from  the  kings 

*  Soe  the  author's  ^mirti/ J/o/mr-  deciphered  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson, 
chien,  vol.  ii.  pp.  186-90.  |  whose  paper  on  the  subject  in  the 

*  lleri)d.  ill.  7-0.  '  Transactions  of  the  JRot/al  S<Hi'efy  nf 
•''  Birch,  Ancient  Eijypt,  p.  1^»C.        Literature f  New  Series,  vol.  vii.'pp. 

*  Anient  yftmarchies,  vol.  ii.  p.  VM^  et  tieqq.,  has  prioritv  over  rJI 
108.  This  fact  was  first  brou^rht  others,  whether  publiiihe<l  in  Eng- 
forward,    and    tlie    names   of    the    land  or  abroad. 

princes  and  their  cities  were  tirst 
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of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  a  Tafnekht,  a  Petubastes, 
and  a  Xeco.  The  last-named  chief,  who  w\as  ruler  of  Sais 
and  Memphis,  is  no  doubt  the  father  of  the  first  Psama- 
tik ;  ^  and  we  may  presume  that,  not  very  long  after 
his  accf'ssion,  he  associated  that  prince  upon  the  throne, 
since  Psamatik  counts  the  years  of  his  reign  from  B.C. 
667.*  Egypt  remained  for  three  years  in  this  condition 
— subject  to  Assyria,  and  split  up  into  twenty  govern- 
ments or  states.  Tirhakah*s  reign  appeared  to  have 
come  wholly  to  an  end,  and  the  Ethiopian  dominion 
to  have  terminated. 

But  the  Ethiopians  were  merely  biding  their  time. 
Tirhakah  had  withdrawn  to  Napata  or  to  Merw,  where 
he  kept  watch  ujkjii  events.  Nosooner  did  Esarhaddoii, 
in  B.C.  609,  show  signs  of  physical  decay,  than  Tir- 
hakah *  issued  from  his  Ethiopian  ftistnesses,  descended 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  expelled  the  kings  set  up  by 
Esarhaddon,  and  re-established  his  authority  over  the 
whole  ctmntry.' •  The  kings  fled  to  Nineveh,  where 
they  found  Asshur-bani-jnil,  the  son  of  Rsarhaddon, 
establislufd  in  injwer.  Lc»arning  from  them  what  liad 
hapiK'ned,  he  at  once  put  ]\\<  forces  in  motion,  aii<l  in 
B.C.  008  led  them  through  Svria  and  Palestine  into 
^ypt,  defeated  the  Egyi>tians  and  Ethi*)|)ians  in  a 
great  battle  near  Karbanit,  stormed  Mein|>liis  :unl 
Thel)es,  and  fonvd  Tirhakah  <mi*e  more  to  take  refuj:i' 
in  his  own  pro])er  country.*  After  this  he  reiiretl, 
having   first   reinstate<l    tlie    jniin-e*'    in    their   former 

'  Ilenid.  ii.  lo3.  /..  p.  \'J\,  who  mak**-*  tb**  dnu>  n.c. 

•  Thf  titty- fiuirvoBn*  of  tlip  p'i;rii  *"*»l.  aiitl  .^tuart  l*ih»|i»    in  Siiiitli"«« 

nf  I*«aiuatik  1.  C()nini**m*i*,A4V(mliiiu'^  Ithfi-nuiry  nf  the  liMr,  %••!.  iii.  p. 

to  th**  \i**w   now  p*ii*Tally  tak*-ii.  ir»14.  wh>i  mak**'*  ir  H.t.ttitit.) 
in    B.C.  •><»7    tir    B.C.    *I«u{.      (S»*f         '  Anfirnt     Munanhi**,    \.»l.    ii. 

Hruk"«'h,  lli»t"rit  "f  f'^ifVI^*  vol,  ii.  j».  j».  l!*.**. 
I'T  ;  and  n>iii|ian*  Wit'deiuanii,  ^''^         *  Ibiil.  |».  JOl. 
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governments  and  strengthened   the  Assyrian  garrisons 
in  the  various  towns. 

But  the  contest  was  not  yet  over.  The  tributary 
monarchs  themselves  had  grown  weary  of  the  Assyrian 
yoke,  and  were  inclined  to  prefer  the  Ethiopians,  if 
subjection  to  one  power  or  the  other  was  a  necessity. 
They  intrigued  with  Tirhakah ;  and  though  some  of 
them  were  arrested  and  sent  to  Nineveh/  yet  the 
rebellious  spirit  smouldered  on ;   and,  Lower  Egypt 


Head  of  Tirhakah. 


being  in  a  state  of  disturbance,  Tirhakah  again  invaded 
the  upper  country,  took  Thebes,  and  prepared  to 
march  upon  Memphis.  Neco  was  sent  from  Nineveh 
to  oppose  liini,  and  Tirhakah  in  alarm  evacuated 
Thebes,  and  retiring  to  Xapata,  there  died  (b.c.  G67). 
His  ste])son,  lUit-amnion,  the  Urdamane  of  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions,'^  succeeded  him,  and  immediately  applieil 
himself  to  the  task  of  maintiiining  the  Ethiopian  power. 
Descending  the  Nile,  he  reoccujned  Thebes  and  Mem- 
phis, cleared  Egypt  of  the  Assyrians,  and  made  himself 

^  Ancient  Monarchies,  vol.  ii.  p.         ^  G.  Smith,  JIiM/on/  of  Aasltur^ 
20i\  .  banipal,  pp.  47,  02,  &c. 
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master  of  the  whole  country.  Asshurbanipal,  upon 
this,  undertook  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  person, 
marched  an  army  into  Egypt,  drove  Eut-amnion  from 
Memphis  to  Thebes,  and  from  Thebes  to  Kip-kip,  an 
unknown  town  of  Nubia — thus,  for  the  fourtli  time, 
establishing  the  Assyrian  authority  over  the  countiy. 
It  would  seem  that  Eut-ammon,  sliortly  after  this, 
died  in  Xubia,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mi-ammon-Nut,^ 
who  was  {Xirhajw  a  son  of  Tirhakah/-^ 

Mi-ammon-Nut  tells  us*  that  in  the  year  of  his 
accession  to  the  throne  (a])out  B.C.  (560)  he  had  a  re- 
markable dream  in  the  night.  Two  scrpt*nts*  ai)pearcd 
to  him,  the  one  on  his  right  hand,  lljc  other  on  his 
left,  lie  wnke  to  find  that  lliov  had  vanislied,  and  at 
once  considted  the  interpretci's  as  to  the  meaning  (»f 
the  vision.  It  was  ex[)Oundcd  to  signify  that  all 
Egypt  would  one  day  be  liis — the  Lower  country  as 
well  lu*  the  U|)pcT  ;  the  land  was  given  to  liim  in  its 
It'Ugth  and  in  its  ]>rea<Uli  ;  Amnion  would  be  witli  him 
an<l  prosjK'r  him.^  Mi-ammon-Xut  aci'e[)tfd  tlie  inter- 
pri'tation,  and  man*lied  upon  Kgypt  at  the  hea<l  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men.**     In   IpptT  Kgyi)t  it,  wouUl 

*  Dimh.  Awitut  ?stff/ftf,  |»p.  170-  ir/**,  pi.  f*:i) 

171.    < 'oiii|«rf  I.««Mtiriiiuut,  Mtitiu*!  •*  Nt»  liiv-rd*  uf  thr  /Vwi/,  vul.  it. 

it liUtoin     Art*i*ttfir,     vmI.    i     j»|i.  p.  •*!.     < '.imiMrf  ]{rii;:»(*)i.  llt*t>tnt 

■I'M— %.    I>r.  Uniir^^'h  iimkr-*  Minui-  "f  Kjiui^,  vol.  ii.  p.  I'.'in.  l*t  *^\. 

ni«iii-Niit  !»ni*Of»Mi  V\\\i\]i\i\  \  ItUtu.fj  *  Till-  >4>r}ifiit  {rtJmt  df  *itp'i.'t.\, 

of  Ei/tfitt,\*t\.  ii.  p.  IM"*.  l-t  »'.1.».  J^  .11-         11. 

"  •  Vi        I  *•  .■   %!•      '""i   wOt  w,i>  llii»   ]iirri*'/l\  I  till*  !»»r 

'  Tin*  rloj«**    r<tiiii*rtiiiii   o!    Mi-         '    U"  '  •  ' 

Ain tin- Nut  with  Tirliakiili  i'4«lrit!ij'l\  *rr>iwii*   or    *  kin^jilniii ;'    \\li-i.i*«* 

rxliiliitcti    ill    tliH     M'tilptiir*"*    mill  tlin  iiitfr|ii**tiitiMri. 

iii»rri|tti(iiif«  tif    tli«*     l*litliH)i-<Mri.i         '•>  ]{n-n/M  i,f' t/tr  l\i»t^  \iil.  i\.  p. 

tfiupli'    lit    Mfmiilii-*,    whirli    Tir-  »»1,  f.J  '•. '5. 

hnkah   ]ir<i)ifilti\    u-^rnn,  hut    wliirli         '   >.i  niiiL"«<')i.  //M'"ri/ d/*  /w/y/<', 

mii-t  h«v»»   bi-t'ii  <*iiiii)i|i>tci|  ]iy  Ml-  \iil.  ii.  |i.  •-'*•'».  '%  7.  I-!  fil.  Mii^|i«*.'» 

Hiiiiii-iii-Nnt.    In  fiii- «niI|itnrM  ttii  \  trnn-l.iii*- '  l.IiMt.iMM)  m.-n  '  (  A'f.  mi/t 

Hre  rfprfH-iitfvl  ;if.  it'llif\  \%f:i>li.ith  „///ii    /*if-'.  v-il.  i\.    p.   *•!*,  li'itf  'i  ; 

ffi^niiiv      tii.'»ihi-r.     Tirliiikiih    in  Imi  tliji  i.miib'r  i^  •H.'arc«-1\  a  |*'^* 

I/iHt'r  nriil  Mi,«iiiiii"n-Niit  in  rpi«-r  .-ilfli!  lUic. 
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seem  that  he  wa3  hailed  as  a  deliverer.     Under  the 
Assyrians,  who  were  probably  still  dominant,  though 
nothing  is  said  of  them,  the  temples  had  gone  to  decay, 
the  statues  of  the  gods  were  overturned,  the  temple 
revenues  were  confiscated,  and  the  priests  restrained 
from   the   exercise   of   their  offices.     Mi-ammon-Nut 
proclaimed   himself  the   champion   of  religion.      He 
visited  the  temples,  led  the  images  in  procession,  offered 
rich  sacrifices,  and  paid  every  respect  to  the  priestly 
colleges.     Accordingly  '  even   those  whose   intention 
had  been  to  fight  were  moved  with  joy. '  ^     Acclama- 
tions were  everywhere  raised.     'Go   onward  in   the 
peace   of  thy  name,'   they  said,  'go  onward  in  the 
peace  of  thy  name  !     Dispense  life  throughout  all  the 
land — that  the  temples  may   be  restored  w^hich  are 
hastening  to  ruin  ;  that  the  statues  of  the  gods  may  be 
set  up  after  their  manner  ;  that  their  revenues  may  be 
given  to  the  gods  and  goddesses,  and  the  offerings  for 
the  dead  to  the  deceased ;  that  the  priest  may  be  es- 
tablished  in   his   place,    and   all    things   be   fulfilled 
according  to  the  holy  Ritual.'  ^     It  was  not  until  he 
reached   Memphis   that    any   o])position    was    made. 
There  a  battle  was  fought  without  the  walls,  and  a 
decisive    victory  gained;®  after  which  Memphis   was 
occupied,  and  the   enlargement  and  beautific*ation   of 
the    temple    of  Phthah    commenced.     The  chapel  to 
Phthah-Sokari-Osiris,  recently  uncovered  by  M.  Mari- 
ette,  which  is  full  of  Mi-anunon-Xul's  sculptures  and 
inscrii)tioiis,*  was  no  doubt  taken  in  hand  and  hijxhly 
decorated,  its  stones  being  inlaid  with  gold,  its  pan- 


1 


Bniffsch,  Iliatoiy  of  Etjifptf  vol. 


ii   J),  -iol^,  ^  1<5.  l8tO(l. 

^  11)1(1.  p.  251,  §§  U-lo.  m-.-*,  pN.  ?J-64. 

•  JiiTurds  vf  the  I'ttsf,  vol.  iv.  p. 


H^,  §  17. 

*  ^Sm'  Marit»tte,  AfonummU  Di^ 
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elling  made  of  acacia-woocl  scented  witli  frankiii 
ceaM?,  its  doors  of  polished  copper,  and  their  frames  of 
iron.*  Still,  the  i)rinces  of  the  Delta,  Assyrian  feuda- 
toric!*,  hesitateil  to  come  in  ;  and  Mi-ammon-Xut  after 
a  while  pnx^eeded  against  them  with  liis  tr(X)ps.  The 
princes  !<hut  themselves  up  in  their  towns;  and  un- 
willing to  waste  his  time  in  sieges,  the  Ethiopian 
retunR'd  to  Memphis,  and  proba])ly  connnenced  sepa- 
rate negotiations  with  the  various  chiefs.  Tlie  result 
was  that  ere  long  they  made  up  their  minds  to  sub- 
mit, and   by  the  mouth  of  Paqrur,   king   of  Pi-sapti, 


Kl-uiI  of  Mi*uniiiMiii>Nu!. 

placed  thom^^elves,  their  lives,  and  their  posM'^slnns,  nt 
his  disposal.  Tlie  act  of  hunuliation  was  acci'pted  ; 
thfir  Hvfs  were  spared;  and  aftiT  ri'ceiving  hn>piiabli» 
entertainment  they  were  sent  bark  to  their  M'ver.d 
town-^,  to  govern  them  as  Kthii>piaii  and  no  lunger  as 
A»yrian  vassals.  Finally,  Mi-annnt»n-Nul,  having  las 
he  thiiUghl)  fnuily  eMablished  hi>  pt»\\fr,  >ail«»(l  u[»the 
Nih*  amid  general  rejoiring,  andreiunied  to  Napala.'- 

liut  this  ex[)edilion,  wliieh  had  >eenied  tt>  rivet  the 
Ethiopinn  yoke  on  the  neeks  of  ihe  Egy[ilians,  led  in 


ii.  p.  l'*il'.  55  n»  Jl,  Ut  oi."  I  7'iM<.  v.il.  if.  p.  Ni, 
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fact  to  their  shaking  it  off.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
attack  showed  the  princes  the  evils  of  divided  empire, 
and  suggested  the  idea  oftheir  placing  themselves  under 
a  chief.  On  the  other,  the  non-interference  of  the 
Assyrians  in  the  quarrel  rendered  it  plain  that  their 
power  was  on  the  decline,  and  that  the  E^ptians  had 
not  much  to  fear  from  them.  After  having  been  a 
shuttlecock  between  Ethiopia  and  Assyria  for  some  ten 
or  twelve  years,  Egypt  resolved  on  an  endeavour  to 
detach  herself  wholly  from  both.  How  Mi-am mon-Nut's 
authority  was  shaken  off  we  do  not  know.  Perhaps  he 
died,  and  left  no  successor  of  sufficient  energy  to  attempt 
the  difficult  task  of  holding  in  subjection  a  great  nation, 
possessed  of  a  higher  civilisation  than  that  of  his  own. 
Perhaps  he  made  a  struggle  to  retain  his  authority,  but 
was  worsted.  All  that  is  known  is,  that,  fi'om  about 
the  year  B.C.  650,  the  Ethiopian  dominion  over  Egypt 
ceased.  It  had  lasted,  with  interruptions,  a  little  more 
or  a  little  less  than  a  century.^  Egypt  had  derived  no 
advantage  whatever  from  the  connection,  had  improved 
neither  in  arts  nor  arms,  and  could  show  not  a  single 
monument  of  any  splendour  or  artistic  excellence  for 
which  she  was  indebted  to  her  conquerors.^  The  in- 
fhience  of  tlie  gi'eat  Xigritic  power  was  altogether 
depressing  and  debasing ;  and  if  under  tlie  new 
dynasty,  whicli  succeeded,  tlie  Egj'ptians  sliowed  any 
advance  in  civilisation  or  in  any  of  tlie  arts,  it  was 
owing,  not  to  the  closer  contact  with  their  southern 
neiixlibours,  but  to  an  eflluence  which  reached  them 
from  the  north. 


^  From  nLout  i\.c.  7V>,  wlion  |  tlio  hitrbest  offort  of  tbe  Kthiopianft. 
Pianlvlii  (»atab!i«h»Hl  liin)M'lt'a.«kiiijr.  I  It  in  not  without  merit,  but  cannot 
(S+'o  nbove,  p.  437. >  |  he  m\d  to  poasees  real  artistic  excel- 

'  Tho  court  addod  to  tlu*  tpn»])le    lence. 
of  Mediuet-Abou   bv   Tirhakali   is 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  T^VENTY-SIXTH   DYNASTY.  (B.C.  050-527.) 

Deprt$§td  State  of  Eg^ffft  at  the  Close  of  the  Ethii^tic  RuU.  Communications 
between  I'Sammetivhus  I,  and  tijjfife»  if  Lytlia.     Battle  of  Mnmtmphis 
and  EitahHshment  of  the  Puwer  uf  Vtanunetichus  over  the  vhnie  of 
fySfjft,      Personal  Apjiearance  and  ntjffwsed  Libyan  Griffin  of  Psam-' 
metichus.     Settlement  of  the  Greeks  at  BulniAtis.     Hervlt  and  Srces^ion 
of  the  *  Warriors,*     Other  Brtnlfs  of  the  iirerk  lnjiu.t\    Vsammettchun 
takes  Ashdod.     He  hutfs  off  the  Styths.     His  liuHdinys,     Aii'ession  of 
3Vr»/.     His  two  FUtts,     His  Shijhcanal.     His   Cirvumnavitjation  of 
Africa,     His  Ejjn-dition  to  Carchtmish.     Cifuntfr^jjteilifion  of  yebu- 
chadnesutr,     Jlrit/n  of  Psammrtivhus  IJ.     His    War  with  Ethiopia. 
Jlfif/n  of  Apries.     His  Fir»t  War  irifh  Xrl/itchadnezzar,     His  VhtP^ 
niriiin    War,     His   Serttnd    Ii*thylonian    War   and    Ife/tositiun.     His 
Ohelijik   and   In»rrifitiorts.     Jtfit/n   *f  Aioa*in.      Condition   of  Effjf/tt 
undrr  him,      Hf  vompwrn    Ctjpru*  and    makts  alWtnc*'   with   Lydia. 
Hi*  yreat    Works,     Hi*  Win  a.     Short    Ittit/n  of  I'summetivhus  III, 
Ei/yfit    ninquerrd   hy    Camhynt^.       CSrilittatinn    and    Art    undrr    the 
Twenty-fitth  iPynasty,     yoveltirs  in  lUlitjion,     Chant/es  in  Mannrrs. 
Cum-iiwion. 

The  loiijr  struL'glo  of  the  Eiliinpiims  and  As*syriaii:<  for 
the  mastery  ovit  Kjrypt,  xhv  nijml  atlvaiiri*s  and 
retreats  executed  by  the  armies  of  In  ah  powers  in  the 
rourse  of  the  various  eampaij^ns — advances  and  retreats 
which  £:euerallv  cninm<Miccd  at  one  extrcmilv  of  thf 
Nile  VaUev  and  li'iniinat^Ml  at  thf  tither — niu»^t  have 
iiitlicti*<I  an  Amount  of  injury  on  the  country  and  pcnpli* 
which  can  scarcelv  l»e  f>timatcd.  mu'-t  have  half  ruiutd 
the  towns,  and  liave  canii-d  di^olatinii  over  the  hioail 
and  fertih*  plnin-  <jn  citlicr  -id»-  of  the  river.  The 
great   city  of  Thehe>— ^o  Km;/  tlie  a<hniratiun  ol  the 
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Greeks/  and  probably  for  many  ages  quite  the  most 
magnificent  city  in  the  world — passed  into  a  byword 
for  depression  and  decay  in  consequence  of  the  long- 
continued  troubles.  'Art  thou  better  than  populous 
No,'  Nineveh  was  asked,^  *  that  was  situate  among  the 
rivers,  that  had  the  waters  round  about  it,  whose  ram- 
part was  the  flood  ?  Yet  she  was  carried  away — she 
went  into  captivity.'  And  the  fate  which  befell  Thebes 
was  shared  by  Memphis,  Heracleopolis,  Hermopolis, 
Ha-sebek,®  and  by  the  great  majority  of  the  other 
towns.  Nor  could  the  ruin  be  readily  repaired.  The 
petty  princes,  vassals  either  of  Assyria  or  Ethiopia, 
were  neither  sufficiently  assured  of  their  position,  nor 
sufficiently  rich,  to  undertake  works  of  the  cost  and 
magnitude  needed  in  order  to  restore  the  ruined 
edifices  and  obliterate  the  marks  of  invasion.  Thus 
Egypt,  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  B.C., 
was  reduced  to  a  condition  of  extreme  wretchedness 
and  depression,  from  which  it  could  scarcely  have  been 
anticipated  that  a  revival  would  ever  take  place-^— far 
less  so  rapid  and  complete  a  revival  as  that  which  was 
actually  effected  under  the  Saitic  monarchs  of  the 
great  twenty- sixth  dynasty. 

The  signal  for  the  movement  which  resulted  in  this 
revival  was  given  in  the  for-off'  country  of  Babylonia. 
There,  about  B.C.  650/  a  brother  of  the  great  Ass}Tiaa 
monarch,  Asshurbanipal,  raised  the  standard  of  re- 
volt against  liis  suzerain,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
neighbouring  country  of  Elam  or  Susiana,  connnenced 
a  struggle  for  independence.     At  the  same  time,  in 


»  See  TTom.  //.  ix.  381-4  ;  Herod, 
ii.  3,  143;  Herat.  Fr.  270;  Diod. 
8ic.  i.  31,  45 ;  tStrab.  xvii.  1,  §  4(5. 

*  Nahum  iii.  6-i), 


*  See  above,  pp.  438-441. 

'•  G.  Smith's  Jlision/ of  Asshur* 
harn-paly  p.  341.  The  exact  data 
given  ii*  B.C.  (3o2-l. 
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order  to  distract  the  efforts  of  his  adversary,  he  sent 
emissaries  to  various  distant  countries,  and  among 
them  to  Egypt/  with  the  object  of  exciting  the 
subject  nations  to  throw  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  point- 
ing out  to  them  that  they  had  now  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  regaining  their  freedom.  It  seems  to 
have  been  this  invitation,  rather  than  any  quarrel  with 
his  brother  princes,*  that  caused  Psammetichus,  at  this 
time  king  of  SaXs,  to  form  the  project  of  reunitiiijr 
Egypt  into  a  single  monarchy,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
releasing  his  country  from  any,  even  nominal,  dei)en- 
dence  on  Assyria.  Before,  however,  manifesting  his 
intention  by  any  overt  act,  he  took  the  ])recaution  of 
strengthening  himself  by  a  distant  and  jx)werful  alliance. 
Having  learnt  that  Gygcj*,  king  of  Lydia,  a  rich  and 
warlike  monarch,  was  ill-affected  towartls  the  Assvrian 
power,*  which  had  recently  been  extended  over  his 
country,  he  sent  an  emlMuwy  to  Sardis,  with  a  request 
for  a  contingent  of  troops.  Gyges  assi»nted  ;  *  and  a 
bodv  of  soldiers,  drawn  chieflv  from  theCarians  and  the 
Ionian  Oreeks * — who  were  at  this  time  in  his  senice ® 
— was  despat(rhe<l  from  Asia  to  Africa,  to  help  rsiumne- 
tichus  against  the  Assyrians  and  the  As.syrian  vas8;d- 
kings.  By  the  aid  of  these  foreign  auxiliaries,  the 
Saitc  monarch  was  completely  successful.  In  a  battle 
near  Moinemphis^ — the  nKnlern  Meiiouf — he  signallv 

'  n.  Smith*!*  liiifory  of  AuMhut'  howewrf   knows   notliinfr  of  thfir 

hanipalt     p.     Wi.      h^^vpt    in    iiii-  havintr  )>t*en  wiit  hv  (r\fff*ji, 

(inuDt«*d]y    iritfndtHi,    thuiiirh    tli**  *  <ffVirtf.<*   had   tak»n    the   Ionian 

word   umhI   in   Mihiklia  (Menn*  or  city  iY( \ilophon  (IIt*ri>d  i.  ]•!)«  and 

Ethiopia).  had  thun  It»nian  huhjfi*ti«.  whom  ht* 

'  A»   n*late<l   hy  Ilrnxlotu^   (ii.  could  (owv  to  N*nt*.     Ili^  <*arii*n 

161)  and  IHiNloru- (i.  (iO).  tn-op^  men*    pndmhly  merttnannt. 

'  <t.  Smith,    lliifttry  of  AMtJiur-  (.^' th«*  authnr'n //rrcN^«/iAf,  vol.  ii. 

hnni-ttnl,  p.  «».  11   ^A-'t.    '  p.  JO(i.  I'ml  i-d.) 

•  Ibid.  p.  IWJ.  1. 1'^.  '  Diod.  .>ic,  i.  00. 

*  Su  Ilerodotuit  ^ii.    ir>2),  who, 
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defeated  the  combined  forces  of  the  vassal  raonarchs, 
antl,  as  the  result  of  his  victory,  placed  on  his  head  the 
double  crown,  and  proclaimed  himself  '  lord  of  the 
two  Egypts,  the  upper  and  ihe  lower  country.' 

It  is  su3]^>ected '  that  Psarametichus — or  Psamatik, 
I  p  %k        ,  to  give  him  his  native  name — was  of  libyan 


descent,  connected  with  the  family  of  which  the  arch- 
rebel  against  the  Persians,  Inaros,  was  also  a  member.*  j 
The  names  Psaraatlk  and  Neco,  — ■  %g  \  ,  are  un-  | 
known  in  the  Egyptian  nomenclature  up  to  this  date, 


'  LepMim,     Utfitr     rfi'e     XXIZ. 
Sifypluchf  Kiinijfiidyruutir,  p.  2d  I. 


lik  (Harwl.  > 


<  the  gnn  or  ft  pMma-  I 
.  7,  ltd  lin.) 
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and  have  no  Egyptian  etymology.  Moreover,  tlie 
Western  Delta  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,*  peculiarly 
open  to  Libyan  invasion,  and  Sais,  the  chief  city  of 
this  region,  would  natiu'ally  contain  in  its  ix)pulation 
a  large  Libyan  infusion.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed. 
however,  that  the  Psammetichi  were  recent  immigrants 
— they  had  no  doubt  been  long  settled  in  the  region, 
and  had  gradually  raised  themselves  to  a  high  i>osition 
among  the  nobles  of  Sais.  But  the  phy^ical  type  of  the 
family  was  markedly  non-Egyptian.  Psaminetichus 
had  a  more  open  eye  than  the  ortlinary  Egyptian  one, 
a  nose  the  reverse  of  the  Eg}'ptian  form,  which  in 
aquiline  and  depresseil,  lips  of  nKxlenite  thickness,  and 
a  large  but  retreating  chin.  His  skull  seems  to  have 
been  of  the  shape  called  '  dolichocephalous,'  with  a 
very  small  development  behind  the  ears.^  He  bore 
his  foreign  origin  in  his  very  aspect,  and  therefore 
hastened  to  cover  this  defe<*t,  and  li*gitimatc  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  by  marrying  an  Egyptian 
princess,  ?hepen|mt,^  the  daughter  of  a  '  kiiigTiankhi/ 
who  traced  his  descent  to  the  unfortunate  IJekenraiif 
or  Bocchoris,*  the  earliest  Sailic  mt)narch  in  the 
dyna-tic  lists. 

Having  thus  strengthened  his  right  to  the  throne, 
the  pru<lent  ruler  proceede<l  to  se<*ure  hiuisrlf  the  still 
more  innKirtant  support  of  might,  by  j)ermanenlly 
engaging  the  services  of  those   inereenary  trot>ps  lo 

•  Siipra.  pp.  .^'JO,  .^<K»,  :C.'J.  A:«\  tivMiji^  of  thi-  writ<»r.  TVW  rfi> 

•  S^eth»* w«H ideal  on  thf  pn^Cfil-  XXII.  ni^ftti**he  Knnufiklynai^ie, 
itiir  l*(Mn**  wMrh  L*  taken  frniu  a  p.  .'K>L',  ami  TalV*I  ii.  at  the  end  of 
Totife  tabl^  in  the  UritUh  Mii<t«Miiii.  the  work. ) 

•  c>r  Sh*.puniHput  m  l/;p^i»-  4  n.ij..  ^„,|  compare  IJirch,  An^ 
wodcp-     the     nnkiinal.    which     w    ^^^  j.^^^^^  ^   i;;,' 
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whose  strong  arms  he  felt  that  his  success  was  owing  ; 
and,  having  induced  them  to  enlist  regularly  under  his 
banner,  he  settled  them  within  a  moderate  distance  of 
his  capital  in  two  great  fortified  camps  on  either  side 
of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  below  Bubastis.^ 
This  proceeding  appears  to  have  given  ofience  to  the 
Egyptian  warrior  class,  which  was  chiefly  concentrated 
in  three  localities,  Daphnae  or  Tahpenes,  nearPelusium, 
Marea  on  the  Lacus  Maredtis,  and  Elephantin(5.*  It 
was  either  forgotten  that  mercenaries  had  been  freely 
employed  by  the  Ramesides  and  the  Sheshonks,  or 
there  was  something  in  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
new  arrangement  which  made  it  pecuharly  unpala- 
table. A  large  secession  of  the  '  warriors '  took  place  • 
soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  Carians  and  lonians  in 
their  new  '  camps ; '  and  though  Psammetichus  piursued 
the  deserters  into  Nubia  and  sought  to  arrest  their 
march,  he  failed  to  persuade  them.*  Above  two  hun- 
dred thousand  of  the  soldier  class,  if  we  may  believe 
Herodotus*  and  Diodorus,*  having  quitted  Egypt, 
made  their  way  up  the  Nile  to  Ethiopia,  and  were 
settled  by  the  reigning  monarch  liigh  up  the  course  of 
the  river,  apparently  upon  the  White  Nile,^  about  lat. 


1  Tlerod.  ii.  154. 

2  Ibid.  ii.  30.  Mr.  Grote  sup- 
posed that  the  *  camps '  of  the 
Greeks  and  Carians  near  Bubastis 
superseded  the  Pelusiac  garrison 
{Hi^fori/  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  4i)7, 
ed.  of  1802).  But  this  is  nowhere 
stated. 

*  Tlie  latest  writer  on  this  period 
(Dr.  Wiedemann)  pronounces  the 
entire  story  of  the  revolt  and  de- 
sertion of  the  warriors  to  be  *iin- 
hif^torical'  {Gcfichnhte  Actfifpfens  i-xni 
ruainmctiih  I.  htJt  nuf  AlcKiridei'  (fen 
GruMetiy  p.  137).     But  this  would 


seem  to  be  an  excess  of  scepticism. 
The  narrative,  in  its  general  outline, 
is  accepted  as  true  by  Wilkinson, 
Grote,  Lenormant,  Birch,  Trevor, 
and  others.  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  it. 

*  Herod,  ii.  30. 

*  Ibid.  He  makes  the  number  of 
the  deserters  240,OiK). 

*  Diod.  Sic.  i.  07.  He  savs  thev 
exceeded  2(K),0()0. 

'  This  is  the  only  place  within 
the  limits  of  Ethiopia  where  the 
course  of  the  Nile  is  from  west  to 
east.     (See  Herod,  ii.  31.) 
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9*.  Here  they  were  known  as  the  Asmach  or  Auto- 
moli,  under  which  latter  name  they  are  often  mentioned 
by  the  geographers.^ 

The  introduction  into  Egypt  of  a  large  body  of 
Asiatic  Greeks,  warlike  and  yet  civilised  and  refined, 
and  the  close  relationship  in  which  they  henceforth 
stood  to  the  king,  of  whose  throne  they  must  have 
been  the  chief  physical  supi)ort,  were  events  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  their  effect  upon  Egyptian  art, 
manners,  and  habits  of  thought.  The  spirit  of  inquiry 
was  suddenly  awakened  in  the  inert  Egyptian  mind, 
which  had  hitherto  been  content  to  work  in  a  tra- 
ditional groove,  and  had  eschewed  all  needless  specu- 
lations. Psammetichus  himself  had  his  curiosity  aroused, 
and  began  experiments  and  investigations.  A  strong 
spring,  which  welled  forth  from  the  rock  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Elephantin<^,  and  was  called  by  some — 
absurdly  enough — the  true  source  of  the  Nile,  was 
reputed  to  be  unfathomable.  Psammetichus  brought  a 
measuring  line,  with  a  heavy  weight  attached  to  it, 
and  had  the  fountain  sounded,  but  failed  to  reach  the 
Ixittom.*  A  question  having  l>ecn  raised,  probably  by 
some  of  the  newcomers,  as  to  the  nOative  antiquity  of 
different  races  of  mankind,  Psauimetirhus  had  two  chil- 
dren isolated  from  their  species,  brought  up  by  a  dumb 
herdsman,'  and  suckled  by  a  goat,  in  order  to  stN*  what 
language  they  would  sj>oak,  since  he  presumed  that,  if 
they  never  heanl  a  word  uttered,  they  would  revert  to 
the  primitive  tyix*  of  speech.     The  result  of  his  experi- 


>  Pomp.  Mrl.  in.  10;  Plin.  //.  -V.  I      •  llenni.  ii.  2ft. 
Ti.  STi.  5  101 :  Sti*ph.  Hvf .  ml  v<»c.  I      ■  Ihiinb.  not  hv  n«tim».  but  >»r 
AiTo;io>m.     Strahi),  )ii>wcv*t.  krivt'H  !  romiimnfl :  lifiri^  forbiililen  t()  iittor 
thntn  thv  nam**  of  Sviobritie  (xvii.    t  word  in  prewncv  of  the  childreu. 
1,  J  -M.  i 

VOL.   II.  n  H 
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ment  was  thought  to  prove  the  Phrygians  to  be  the 
most  ancient  nation ;  and  the  Egyptians,  we  are  told,^ 
thenceforth  acquiesced  in  that  conclusion  as  an  esta- 
blished one. 

A  second  consequence  of  the  Greek  influx  was  the 
establishment  of  a  class  of  *  interpreters/  who  acted  as 
intermediaries  between  the  Greeks  and  the  native 
Egyptians  in  business  transactions,  being  equally  con- 
versant with  the  languages  of  both  nations.^  The 
Greeks,  with  that  self-conceit  which  characterised  them 
above  all  the  other  peoples  of  antiquity,  declined  to 
speak  or  understand  any  language  but  their  own,  and 
thus  depended  on  the  interpreters — persons  in  a  humble 
position — ^for  all  their  knowledge  of  the  history,  anti- 
quities, and  rehgious  opinions  of  the  Egyptians.  Hence 
probably  the  frequent  mistakes  which  disfigure  their 
accounts  of  these  matters,  and  detract  so  largely  from 
their  value. 

It  would  seem  •  that  another  consequence  was  the 
opening  of  free  communication  and  commercial  inter- 
course between  Egypt  and  Asiatic  Greece,  such  as  had 
certainly  not  existed  previously.  The  Egyptians  had 
hitherto  been  jealous  of  foreigners,  and  scarcely 
allowed  them  to  land  upon  their  coast.*  Now  Greek 
trade  and  even  Greek  settlements  were  encouraged. 
The  Milesians  established  a  fortified  port  on  the  Bolbi- 
tine  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  shortly  afterwards  founded 
Naucratis  on  the  western  or  Canopic  branch.^     That 


*  Herod,  ii.  2.  '  Greek  factories  and   merchants  at 
'  Ibid.  ii.  164.  NaucrativS  may  be  rather  considered 

•  There  is  some  question  ns  to  as  dating  in  the  reign  of  Psammeti- 
whether  Psamatik  I.,  or  Amasb,  chus*  (Histoty  of  Oreece,  vol.  iL  p. 
first    threw    Egypt    open    V)    tlie    496). 

foreigner.    I  agree  witli  Mr.  Urote  i      *  Herod,  ii.  179. 
that    '  the    establishment    of   the  ,      '  Strab.  x\u,  p.  801. 
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city  became  an  important  entrepot  of  Greek  qpmmercc, 
and  the  monopoly  of  the  lucrative  traffic  thus  esta- 
blished was  not  long  confined  to  a  single  state.  Chios, 
Phocflsa,  Bhodes,  Halicarnassus,  Mytileiie,  Egina,  Samos 
claimed  a  share  in  the  Egyptian  trade/  and  Naucratis 
shortly  received  immigrants  in  considerable  numbers 
from  these  and  other  Greek  cities.  The  wines  of 
Qreece  were  highly  appreciated  by  Egyptian  epicures ;  '^ 
and  Greek  pottery  and  glyptic  art  attracted  a  certain 
amount  of  favour.  Greek  courtesans,  moreover,  esta- 
bUfihcd  themselves  at  Naucratis,  and  accumulated  im- 
mense fortunes.'  Thus  the  inlluence  exercised  ui)on 
Egypt  by  the  Greek  settlement  was  one  not  altogether 
for  good ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  j^robable  that  the 
benefits  which  resulted  from  it  outweighed  the  dis- 
advantages. 

The  loss  of  military  strength  consequent  upon  the 
desertion  of  the  *  warriors '  did  not  deter  Psammetichus 
from  attempting,  like  other  founders  of  dynasties,  to 
obtain  for  himself  the  prestiye  which  is  derived  from 
foreign  concjuests.  The  Assyrian  power  declined 
rapidly  in  the  decade  of  years  which  followeil  the  loss 
of  Egypt,*  Western  Asia  became  disorganised,  and  a 
tempting  opportunity  was  thus  oflereil  for  Egypt  to 
claim  once  more  domini(»n  over  Syria.  Psammetichus, 
if  there  is  any  ground  at  all  for  the  statement  of  Hero- 
dotus that  he  besieged  Azotus  (Ashdod)  for  twenty- 
nine  years,^  must  have  commenced  his  aggressions  in 
this  quarter  very  soon  afti»r  he  became  king  of  all  Eg}pt.* 

1  nmd.  u.  ira  I    *  iieiiMi.  ii.  lari. 

*  Charazuii,  the  brritlier  of Sapplio,  >      ^  See  Ancient  JdonareJkM,  rol.  ii. 
traded  in  mine  betwet'D  Le^btm  and    pp.  604-0i 
Naurratif  (Strab.  z?it.  p.  S07).  Ou  |      *  Ilerod.  ii.  157. 
Um  lanrn  ouAntitj   imported,   mo       *  The  Utett   date    aMi|ni«d    to 
IlenxL  liL  o.  Paammotichut  bj  modtm  writeit  is 

a  n  S 
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Ashdod  was  the  key  of  Syria  upon  the  south,  and  was 
a  city  of  great  strength,  as  indeed  the  name  implies.^ 
Psammetichus  can  scarcely  have  blockaded  it  con- 
tinuously for  the  time  mentioned,^  but  he  may  have 
attacked  it  frequently,  or  indeed  annually,®  during  that 
space,  and  his  efforts  may  only  have  been  crowned  with 
success  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  from  the  dat6  of  his 
first  assault.  The  Jewish  history  of  the  time  shows 
that  he  did  not  carry  his  arms  inland,  or  make  any 
attempt  to  interfere  with  Manasseh,  Amon,  or  Josiah  ; 
but  it  would  seem  that  from  Ashdod  he  proceeded 
northwards  along  the  Syrian  coast,  and  reduced  Phoe- 
nicia to  a  species  of  vassalage,  establishing  the  Egyptian 
power  over  the  coast  line  as  far  north  as  Aradiis,  where 
he  built  a  temple  to  the  Egyptian  goddess,  Sechet  or 
Bast,  and  left  a  statuette  inscribed  with  his  name.* 

It  was  probably  after  Ashdod  had  fallen,  and  when 
Psammetichus  regarded  his  power  as  firmly  fixed  in 
Philistia  and  Plicenicia,  that  a  sudden  danger  manifested 
itself  which  no  wisdom  could  have  foreseen  and  no 


B.C.  610  (Wiedemann,  Geichichte 
Apffi/piens,\i.\2\),  Brupsch  (Hutt.of 
EffifpffVo].  ii.  p.  277, 1st  ed.)  makes 


Htnfofnf  of  Borne,  toI.  ii.  p.  468, 
E.T.)  :  "but  the  far  lonprer  and  more 
incredible  siepe  of  Azotus  has  met 


the  date  of  his  last  year  B.C.  612.  |  with  ready  acceptance  rOrnte.  I^v^ 
Others  (as  Lenormant)  carry  it  back  tonf  of  Grepcc^  vol.  ii.  p.  408  ;  T^e- 
to  B.C.  618.  If  this  view  is  correct,  normant,  Mannpl  (THiftfoire  An- 
three  years  only  would  have  elapsed  j  ctcwnc,  vol.  i.  p.  470).  Wiedemann, 
between  his  establishment  of  him- .  however,  siifruests  a  doubt  (Ge^ 
self  as  kinqr  of  all  Fprypt  and  his  i  nchichte  Aepyp1e7i8,\i.  131)  which  is 
first  attack  on  Ashdrd.  If  the  ;  certainly  well-founded, 
date  of  Bruprsch  be  preferred,  the  |      s  xhe  Egyptian  wars,  like  tho?o 


interval  would  have  been  one  of  nine 
years. 

1  Ashdod,  *i^nc*^,  is  probably  de- 


of  the  Orientals  generally,  consisted, 

for  the   most  part,  of  a   series  of 

sprinpr  or  summer  campaijms.  besrun 

rived  from  a  copmate  root  with  the  '  and  ended  in  the  course  of  a  few 


months,  and  continued  vear  after 
year  till  the  enemy  was  exhausted, 
and  submitted. 


Arabic  shedeedf  'strong.'    Compare 
Hebrew  ^^JJ^. 

'  The  ten-years'  siepres  of  Troy 
and  Veii  have  been  rejected  as  of  j      *  Wiedemann,  Geschichte  Aegypm 
impossible  duration  (Grote,  llUtnry  \  tens,  l.s.c. 
of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  248 ;  Niebuhr^  ' 
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Statesmanship  have  averted.  Breaking  through  the 
great  barrier  of  the  Caucasian  range,  a  horde  of  fierce 
barbarians — Ugrian  or  Tatar — spread  themselves 
(about  B.C.  630-620)  over  Armenia  and  Mcsoi)otamia,^ 
defeated  the  armies  sent  against  tliem  by  the  civilised 
nations  of  those  parts,^  became  complete  masters  of  the 
open  country,  and,  having  desolated  and  exhausted  one 
region  after  another,  finally  descended  upon  Syria,  and 
threatened  to  invade  Egypt.  Baffled  by  the  high  walls 
which  for  the  most  part  defended  the  towns,  it  was 
their  ordinary  practice  to  pass  them  by,  and  ta  ravage 
only  the  unwalled  villages  and  the  cuhivatod  plains  ;  ^ 
but  occa?*ionally  a  weak  town,  reputed  rich,  tempted 
their  attack,  and  succumbed  to  it.  Pressing  towards 
Egypt  along  the  coast  route,  they  must  have  come 
upon  Ashdod ;  but  Ashdod  was  too  strong  for  them  to 
meddle  with.  They  passed  on  and  reached  Ascalon, 
an  ancient  city,*^  famous  for  its  temple  of  Derceto,  the 
Philibtine  Ashtoreth.  This  place  fell  into  their  hand^*, 
and  proved  so  seductive  that  in  a  i^]K)rt  time  the 
invading  hoi>t  was  reduced  by  its  excesses  to  such  a 
condition  as  made  it  little  better  than  an  army  of 
women."*     l^s^ammetichus,  under  these  circumstance^. 


'  C^orapttre   Ancient   Af^marchief,  having  neither  ban  nor  gatn,   to 

ToL  ii.  pp.  0()^-l({.  take  a  apoil  And  t«i  taki*  a  prt*y  ;  tt) 

*  Herud.  i.  1<^.  turn  thint*  haiMl  iipuii  the  <io:*i»late 

'  Tli«d««criptii>niii  Kzok.  xxxvtii.  places  that  an*  now  iulinUted,  and 

maj  have  a  frenvral  U'arin^  «>n  thu  upon  the  p«Hipl(*  that  are  gathfrad 

atruforl*^  betwet*n  frood  and  fvil  (m^e  out  of  the    natiimK,  which    havtf 

i^teakers  i'wnmtntani,  vol.    vi.  p.  gotten  cattle  and  ^mmIh,  that  dw«*il 

167):  but  ita  iu(ir»*^triktn^  fi'Htun'H  in  thi*  niiditt  uf  the  land*  (Tt*rM»4 

arBprobahlvderivMifntiuthf^'ythio  11,  12). 

ID vaiiion  with  which  t hi*  prophet  waj«  *  Jud^.   i.    H,  xIt.    1!*;  \aiith. 

conteuipcjrarr.   iuv/  i^iuade  toi4iy  :  Lyd.  Fr.  *2h\  IlenNl.  i.  1(C>. 

'I  wiil^u  uptfi  the  landof  ifHir«ii/<r</  **  C<*in|iAn>   Jui*tiii.   ii.   3,   {    14, 

r%UagrM\  1  will  ^o  tn  tluMU  that  an*  with   llen^d.   1.9.0. ;   and.   for  tht* 

at  re«t,  and  tliat  dwfll  eafelv,  all  nature  ut'  the  nialadv  which  canit* 

tf  tktm  dwMng  niUtoui  Koiis  and  on   the  bcythiaiu  at  Aacaltm,  tee 
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found  no  difficulty  in  persuading  the  chiefs,  on  receipt 
of  a  moderate  bribe,  to  give  up  their  project  of  invading 
Egypt,  and  even  evacuate  the  portion  of  southern 
Syria  which  they  had  occupied.  Whither  they  retired 
is  uncertain ;  ^  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  from 
the  time  of  their  stay  at  Ascalon  their  power  declined 
— the  Philistine  city  proved  their  Capua — and  Western 
Asia  in  a  short  time  was  able  to  rid  itself  of  its 
oppressors. 

During  the  later  years  of  his  life,  Psammetichus 
would  seem  to  have  devoted  his  attention  to  art  and  ar- 
chitecture. Herodotus  tells  us  that  he  built  the  southern 
gateway,  which  gave  entire  completeness  to  the  great 
temple  of  Phthah  at  Memphis,*  and  also  *  made  a  court 
for  Apis,  in  which  Apis  was  kept  whenever  he  made 
his  appearance  in  Egypt.'*  This  latter  was  surrounded 
by  a  colonnade,  adorned  with  Osirid  figures  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet  high.  Psammetichus  also  made  a 
new  gallery  for  the  reception  of  the  Apis  bulls  after 
their  death,  in  the  burial-place  of  Saccarah,*  piercing 
the  solid  rock  with  arched  embrasures,  in  each  one  of 
which  at  least  one  Apis  was  to  be  deposited.  He  like- 
wise adorned  Mem{)his  with  a  new  temple  to  Sechet,^ 
where  she  was  long  honoured  as  the  ^vife  of  Phthah 
and  the  Goddess  of  Life.  In  Thebes  he  restored  those 
portions  of  the  great  temple  which  had  been  injured 


J]iH\i  ^CT&t.  De  AerCf  Aqua,  et  LociSf  j  previously  (ib.  101,  121,  §  1,  and 
vi.  108.  j  130).      I'he   eoutli   rido   alono  re- 

'  It  18  suspected  that  they  made  '  mained  without  a  separate  approach. 


a  settlement  at  this  time  in  the 
Jordan  valley,  occupying  Beth-shan, 
which  from  them  took  its  later  name 
of  So-thopolis  (Syncell.  Chronogr, 
p.  214  c). 

'  Ilerod.  ii.  153.  Three  courts 
Iiad  been  made,  and  three  gateways 
built  on  three  sides  of  the  temple 


*  Ilerod.  ii.  153.  For  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  court  see  the  fron- 
tispiece to  vol.  i.  of  Sir  G.  Wilkin- 
son's Ancifnf  E<ftt]^ians. 

*  IMrch y Ancient  E(/i/pfy  pp.  175-6. 

*  Wiedemann,  Gesc/tichte  Ae^t/p- 
tens,  p.  127. 
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by  the  As93rrian8,^  and  at  MedinetrAbou  he  constructed 
works  which  attracted  the  attention  of  later  ages.* 
SaJs,  Mendcs,  Phikc,  and  HelioiK)lis  were  likewise 
objects  of  his  care ;  and  their  sites  have  yielded  speci- 
mens of  the  arts  which  he  fostered  and  encouraged.* 
An  invention  of  his  reign,*  which  cannot,  however,  be 
assigned  to  the  initiative  of  the  monarch,  was  the  later 
enchorial  or  demotic  writing,  wliich  superseded  the 
hieratic,  being  simpler  and  easier  to  write  rapidly, 
though  somewhat  more  spread  out  over  the  paper. 

Besides  his  wife,  Shepenput,  the  daughter  of  King 
Piankhi,  Psammctichus  is  thought  to  have  been  married 
to  a  lady  called  Hent  or  llont,*  who  was  the  mother 
of  his  eldest,  if  not  his  only,®  son,  Neku — the  Necho  of 
Scripture.  By  She}X3nput  he  had  a  daughter,  whom 
he  called  Netakert-mimaut,  or  *Nitocris  beloved  of 
Maut;'  and  this  princess  was  taken  to  wife  by  her 
half-brotlier,  Neco.^  Thus  the  legitimacy  8U[)posed 
to  attach  to  the  descendants  of  liocchoris  was  trans- 
ferred to  this  prince,  who  reigned  imrtly  in  his  own 
right,  partly  in  that  of  his  wife. 

*  Wiedominn,  l.ff.c.  ;  and  Tafel  II.  at  the  end  of  the  work. 

*  KoMllini,   Alonumenti  Storici,        *  Wiedemann  speaks  of  another 
Tol.  iv.  p.  IW.  son,  Iloriia,  of  whom  there  is  a 

'  Biit'h,  Ancient  JSj^pff  p.  175 ;  statue  in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre 

Wiedemann,    l.s.c.      Among    the  {OftcMichte  Aef^^fpfens,  p.  145). 

works  of    pHammetichus    at    lie-  '  I^apsius,  l.it.c.    Dr.  Wiedemann 

liopolin  was   the  'el<*^nt    olwlidk  suspects  that  Peammetichus  him* 

of  red  frninite  *  which  now  adorns  sell  took  his  daughter,  Xitocris,  as 

the    piazza  of  the  Monte  (Htorio  \  a   seeondarr    wife,    in     order    to 

at     lL»me.      (Valery,     Trateis    in  strenyrthen  bis  title  to  the  throne 

//o/jff  p.  5(*4.)    This'monument  was  {(fe$cAicAte  AeffwtnUf  pp.  14<V4) : 

trmnspiirted  to  liome  by  Aufrustus,  but  his  ground  for  this,  that  she  ii« 

and  set  up  then;  originally  in  the  called  '  roval  wife,*  as  well  as  '  n)yal 

Campus  Martins,  where  it'  formed  daughter,'  on  a  tomb  {DmkmiUer, 

the  gnomon  of  a  gigantic  sundial  pt.   iii.  pi.  270  6)  when*  the  only 

(Plin.  //.  y.  xxxxx.  14).  ,  lung  mentioiHMl  by  name  is  Psam- 

*  nirrh,  Ani'trnt  Kyypi^  p.  177.  metichus,  diK«  not  seem  to  me  suffi- 

*  Li*p}*ius,     Vfher    die    XXI I.  cient  to  establish  such  an  improba- 
0gyytitche  Koniyidynaatie,  p.   dOI,  bilitj. 
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Neco,  '--^  ^^  "^j  who  must  have  been  tolerably 

advanced  in  years  when  he  ascended  the  throne,^  was 
nevertheless  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  energetic 
of  Egyptian  rulers.  Inheriting  his  fathers  designs 
against  Syria  and  PhcBnicia,  and  convinced  that  the 
successful  prosecution  of  such  an  enterprise  as  the 
conquest  of  those  countries  required  the  employment 
of  a  powerful  fleet,*  his  first  eflbrts*  were  directed 
towards  the  construction  of  a  navy  capable  of  contend- 
ing with  any  that  the  Phoenician  monarchs  could 
bring  against  him.  As  Egypt  was  washed  by  two  seas, 
and  he  had  ports  on  both,  dockyards  were  established 
and  ship-building  actively  pursued  simultaneously  in 
the  two  quarters,  the  work  being  pushed  with  such 
vigour  that  in  a  short  time  he  possessed  two  fleets  of 
triremes^^  one  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  other  in 
the  Bed  Sea.  Egyptian  fleets  had  hitherto  consisted 
of  vessels  having  one  rank  of  rowers  only;^  but 
biremes,  or  vessels  with  two  ranks,  had  been  built 
by  the  Phoenicians  ^  as  early  as  B.C.  700,  and  triremes 
had  been  invented  by  the  Greeks  at  about  the  same 
date.^     Neco's  Greek   and  Carian   merceuaries   were 


'  Psammetichus  cannot  have  been 
less  than  seventy  at  his  death,  since 
he  must  have  been  fourteen  or  fifteen 
at  least  when  he  was  associated  by 
his  father  (supra,  p.  463).  Probably 


battle  of  the  Nile  that  forced  Napo- 
leon I.  to  abandon  the  idea  of 
holding  P^irypt  and  Syria. 

^  Herodotus    makes    the     canal 
attempt  anterior  to  the  construction 


he  was  as  much  as  seventy-four  or  |  of  the  fleets  (ii.  159).  But  proba- 
seventy-tive.  liis  eldest  son  would  I  bility  is  against  this.  I  agree  with 
most  Ukely  have  been  fifty  by  that  j  Wiedemann,  who  says :  *  Seine 
time.  erste  Sorgc^  nachdem  er  den  Thron 

■^  The  Pharaohs  of  the  eighteenth    der  Pharaonen  be^tiegen  hatte,  war 
dynasty  had  constantly  been  sup-  j  .  .  .  eine  Flotte  zu  grunden'  (Ge- 
ported   in   their  Syrian  invasions  i  schichte  AeyyptenSy  p.  147j. 
Dv   fleets.      (See  above,  pp.   233,        *  Herod.  1.8.c. 
240,  &c.)     Cambyses  took  care  to        *  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  470. 
be  accompanied  by  one  when   he        •  Ancient  Monarchies^  vol.  ii.  p. 
attacked  Egypt.  (Ilerod.  iii.  1,  13.)     176,  Ist  ed. 
It  was  the  loss  of  his  fleet  in  the  |      ^  Thucyd.  i.  13. 
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probably  well  acquainted  with  them,  and  would  recom- 
mend them  to  their  master  as  excelling  all  other  ves- 
flela  of  war.  The  vessels  in  which  they,  or  rather  their 
predecessors,  had  reached  Egypt  forty  years  earlier, 
and  which  were  laid  up  in  dry  docks  near  Bubastis,^ 
may  have  been  of  this  class,  and  have  served  the  sliip- 
wrights  of  Neco  as  patterns.  At  any  rate  two  fleets  of 
triremes  were  built  on  the  two  Egyptian  seas,  and 
their  active  services  were  put  in  request,  Herodotus 
tells  us,  on  more  than  one  occasion.^ 

Closely  connected  with  these  naval  projects  and 
aspirations  was,  beyond  all  doubt,*  another  enterprise 
in  which  the  active-minded  monarch  engaged  at  the 
same  period.  The  great  kings  of  the  nhieteenth  dy- 
nasty had,  as  we  have  seen,*  established  water  com- 
munication between  the  two  Egyptian  seas  by  means 
of  a  canal  carried  across  from  the  Nile  near  Bubastis 
to  the  Bitter  Lakes,  and  thence  to  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suez.  But  this  work  had  been  intended  for 
commercial,  not  military,  puqK)ses,  and  had  been  con- 
structed on  a  moderate  scide,  the  width  of  the  cutting 
being  probably  not  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
canals  of  oiur  own  country.  Neco's  design  was  of  a  far 
grander  character.  lie  wishwl  to  construct  a  shii)- 
caiial,  along  which  his  triremes  might  pass,  and  designed 
it  on  a  sciile  which  would  have  allowed  of  two  vessels 
of  this  class  being  rowed  along  it  abrc^ast/ and  there- 
fore of  their  meeting:'  and  crossing  ea<'h  other  without 
shipping  their  oars.  Had  the  work  been  successfully 
completed,  it  would  have  been  feasible   to  unite  the 


I  Henx].  ii.  IM, 

•  Und.  \rAK 

*  S>      Wiodi-ruann,      OeThirkte 
dfyjfptetu,  p.    147.    I    liav«  lung 


been  (if  the  mm**  •ipiriini). 

•  Supra,  pj».  inr  Ht.J  ;J10. 

*  Ilvrud.  ii.  lO-*?. 
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two  fleets  on  any  occasion  when  it  seemed  desirable, 
and  to  employ  the  entire  naval  force  of  the  kingdom, 
either  in  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Ked  Sea,  against 
Phoenicia  or  Arabia.  Unfortunately  the  enterprise 
failed.  According  to  Herodotus,^  it  was  stopped  by  an 
oracle  which  warned  Neco  that  he  was  doing  the  work 
of  the  foreigner.  But,  if  any  such  prophetic  an- 
nouncement was  really  made — which  is,  to  say  the 
least,  doubtftil  ^ — the  priestly  warning  was  probably 
itself  based  upon  another  quite  separate  fact — namely, 
the  loss  of  life  which  occurred  when  the  king  attempted 
to  put  his  plan  into  execution.  In  a  climate  like  that  of 
Egypt,  and  still  more  of  the  deserts  which  border  it, 
hard  labour  under  the  scorching  sun  is  itself  dan- 
gerous ;  the  concentration  of  many  labourers  on  one  spot 
increases  the  peril;  insufficient  provision  of  supplies 
and  shelter  multiplies  it.  So  small  a  work  as  the  Alex- 
andrian canal  cost  Mehemet  Ali  the  lives  of  10,000 
*  how  many  were  sacrificed  in  the  construction 


men 


of  the  great  cutting  of  M.  de  Lesseps  will  probably 
never  be  known.  Neco  is  said  to  have  lost,  before  he 
desisted,  120,000  of  his  labourers.*  The  number  may 
be  an  exaggeration,  but  it  indicates  a  fact.  Excava- 
tors having  been  unwisely  concentrated,  or  too  much 
labour  required  of  them,  or  an  insufficient  provision 
having  been  made  of  the  necessary  su{)plie3,  a  fearful 
mortality  was  the  consequence.  Thousands  perished 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months ;  and  either  compassion 
for  his  subjects'  woes,    or   fear   of  their  resentment. 


>  Ilerod.  ii.  158. 

'  It  is  not  likely  that  the  idea  em- 
bodied in  the  8upp<)t*ed  oracle 
would  have  presented  itaelf  to  the 
mind  of  any  I^pj-ptian  until  the 
attempt  of  Neco  waa  carried  to  a 


successful  issue  by  Darius. 

'  AVilkiuson  in  the  author's  He^ 
rodotu«y  vol.  ii.  p.  207,  note  *,  Snd 
ed. 

*  Ilerod.  l.s.c. 
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induced  the  monarch  reluctantly  to  forego  his  purpose, 
and  leave  his  great  work  unaccomplished. 

But  the  idea  of  uniting  his  two  navies  still  haunted 
him.  If  it  could  not  be  effected  in  one  way,  might  it 
not  in  another?  His  Oreek  friends  would  tell  him 
that  the  Ocean  surrounded  the  whole  of  the  earth,^  and 
he  might  conclude  from  this  that  Africa  was  a  penin- 
sula. If  so,  might  it  not  be  circumnavigated  ?  To 
obtain  an  answer  to  this  question,  Neco  de::$patched 
from  a  jwrt  on  the  Red  Sea  a  body  of  Phoenician 
mariners,  who,  starting  with  abundant  supplies,  sailed 
southward  until  they  reached  the  extremity  of  the 
African  continent,  rounded  the  Cape  of  Storms,  and 
returned,  by  way  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Stniits  of  Gibral- 
tar, and  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  coinitr}-  fnmi  which 
they  had  taken  their  dei)arture,*  The  attempt  was  a 
success ;  but  the  success  involved  a  disap]K)intinent. 
So  mucli  time  was  Uiken  u|)  by  the  voyage  that  the 
junction  between  the  two  seas,  thus  proved  to  exist, 
was  of  no  practical  service.  Xeco  had  to  content 
himself  with  the  glory  of  a  geographical  discovery, 
and  to  relinquish  wholly  his  project  of  uniting  his  two 
ileets  into  one. 

Having  occupied  in  these  enteqmscs  the  first  two 
or  three  years  of  his  reign,*  Xeco,  in  B.C.  008,  pro- 
ceetled  to  commence  active  military  operations,*  in- 
vading i>yria  with  a   large  army  by  land,*  while  no 

■  IlenNi.  iv.  8.  I      ■  XecoV  acoeMion  in  placed  hr 

*  St»  llero<lotiiii  (iv.  42).     The  .  the  l)6iit   mithoritieA   between   B.C. 

fart  of  the  cin^uniiiavimitiun  has    (U 2  and  010.     II U  attack  ou  Svria 

been  much  dUputi*d ;  but  it  is  ac-  !  hh^ium  to  have  beon  ct*rtaiiil/'  iu 

cepted  by  Umte  (liitiory  of  (irtrct,  \  B.C.  •MM. 

roi.iL  p.' -UNI),  Junker  (^br«?Auity4>R        *  Ilentd.  ii.  151). 


BM  d>r  (imrhirkie  </m  AUerihumf^ 
Nil.  21),  Wit^emann  {(femrhickte 
Afyyptnu,  p.  \4\*),  liirch  {Ancient 
Ejfyft,  p.  lif^),  and  uthera. 


*  That  the  land  ftirce  conidfited 
ti>  a  laiyi*  extent  of  the  On vk  and 
rarian  meivnarii'i.  especially  the 
former,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
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doubt  his  fleet  co-operated  by  advancing  along  the 
shore.  Already  possessed  of  Ascalon  and  Ashdod,  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  penetrating  by  the  coast  route  ^ 
as  far  north  as  the  city  of  Megiddo  on  the  border  of 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon.  There,  however,  he  was 
confronted  by  a  hostile  force,  which  blocked  his  way. 
Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  an  energetic  monarch,  who  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  and  the  general 
unsettlement  of  Western  Asia  consequent  thereupon,  to 
reunite  under  his  sway  the  greater  part  of  the  old 
kingdom  of  David,^  determined  on  opposing  the  further 
progress  of  the  Egyptian  army,*  either  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  because  he  regarded  himself  as  a  Babylonian 
feudatory,  or  from  a  suspicion  that,  if  the  Egyptians 
became  lords  of  Syria,  they  would  not  allow  him  to 
retain  his  sovereignty.  In  vain  Neco  tried  to  disarm 
his  opposition,  and  induce  him  to  retire,  by  an  assurance 
that  he  had  no  hostile  intentions  against  Judaea,*  but 
was  on  his  way  to  Carchemish,  the  great  stronghold 
upon  the  Euphrates,  where  he  hoped  to  meet  and 
engage  the  forces  of  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon. 
Josiah  was  obdurate.  Even  Neco's  assiii-ance  that  God 
was  with  him,  and  had  commanded  the  expedition,^ 


Neco  8ent  the  armour  in  which  he 
foiicrht  at  Mepiddo  to  Ixj  liung  up 
hs  a  tliank-ofiering  iu  the  Grecian 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Branchido), 
near  Miletus — the  tirst  ottering 
which  any  Kg^yptian  monarch  had 
made  to  a  Greek  shrine.  (See  Herod. 
I.8.C.,  and  compare  Strah.  xviL   p. 

^  The  ordinary  coast  route  pro- 
ceeded northwards  as  far  as  Dor, 


mistake  of  Herodotus  in  substitu- 
ting Magdolon  for  Megiddo,  see  the 
author's  note  in  his  Herodotus  (vol. 
ii.  p.  208,  note  ',  2nd  ed.). 

'  3  Kings  xxiii.  16-19 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  G-1). 

'  2  Kings  xxiii.  20. 

*  2  Chron.  xxxv.  21. 

*  Ibid.  The  l^gyptian  kings  gene- 
rally ascribed  their  wars  to  divine 
direction.     Sometimes  visions  were 


wlien  it  bent  inland  to  avoid  the  |  seen,  as  by  Menephthah   {^Records 
detour  round  the  base  of  ('armel,    ofMe  iVw^,  vol.  iv.  pp.  43-4);8<)me- 
and  crossed  thespurjoiningCarmel 
to  the  Samaritan  highland.     Here 
Megiddo    was    situated.     On 


times  the  king  claimed  that  G«>d 
ere  spoke  to  him  by  an  internal  voice, 
the    (See  the  *  Inscription  of  Pianchi  *  in 
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failed  to  alter  his  resolution.  A  battle  was  thus  forced 
CD  the  Egyptian  monarch,  who  would  gladly  have 
avoided  one ;  and  the  hosts  of  Egypt  and  Judasa  met,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  days  of  Asa,  in  the  neighbour- 
hcpod  of  Megiddo,  the  scene  of  so  many  conflicts.  As 
might  have  been  exj)ected,  the  Jewish  king,  not  being 
miraculously  helped,  as  Asa  was  against  Zerah,^  very 
soon  succumbed;  his  army  was  completely  defeated, 
and  he  himself  mort<illy  wounded  by  an  arrow.  Hastily 
quitting  the  battle-field,  he  made  his  way  to  Jerusalem, 
where  he  shortly  afterwards  died  of  the  hurt  re- 
ceived at  Megiddo.*  The  Egj'ptian  monarch,  having 
brushed  away  the  obsUicle  in  his  path,  pursued  his 
march  through  Galilee  and  Coele-Syria  to  the  Euphrates. 
Whether  he  fought  any  more  battles  or  no  is  unccTtain  ; 
but  it  appears  that  his  expedition  was  entirely  success- 
ful, and  that  the  whole  country  submitted  to  hiui*  as 
far  as  Carchemish  (Jerabolus).  Three  months  sufficed 
for  the  conquest,*  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
the  victorious  monarch  returned  to  Egypt,  taking 
Judaea  on  his  wav,  and  making  new  arranjrements  for 
its  political  status  and  government.  As  a  king  had 
l>een  set  up  in  the  place  of  Josiah  without  his  authority, 
he  deposiKl  him,  loadwl  him  with  chains,  and  carri(Ml 
him  to  Egyj)t  ns  a  prisoner.*  He  did  not,  however, 
abolii^h  the  Jewish  state.  On  the  contrar}',  he  srltHNnl 
fromthe  family  of  Josiah  the  prince  who  had  the  best 

vj»1.  it    of  tlm  nliovp-citMl  Wi»rk,  p.  r«»i*ii»  (up.   Kn«e}».    f%fon.  Can,  i. 

01.  K  <tO,  nil  fin.')  11.  ^  S).  whrrt*  wt*  find  ad  art-cmnt 

>  S'««  2  ('liMii.  xiv.  12,  x\i.  8.  of  thii  rt^-cHmqiiPnt. 

*  Hiifi.  XXXV.  2-t.  *  Thift    a]ipt*nr!«  fmm   tho  thrve 

*  Thin  i*  «'\iil*'nt  Imth  from  montli**  rpi^riMif  Jehimliaz  (2  Kiittrs 
2  Kintr*  xxiv.  7.  wImtp  wi*  hoar  of  xxiii.  .*)!  i.  whowii<ini«<{i>  kintr  whfo 
Sp}iiir|iiiHi)*>/ynr  rt*takiit|;  '  from  tbn  Joninh  diptl  i>f  bin  wniiiiH.  anil  fie- 
ri vi»r  of  l-'inpt  Mfi/'i  /A#»  n'rtT  Eu'  \H\mM\  on  tlii»  return  i>f  Ni-co  from 
4rfr/Ai  nil   thnt    |K*rtAint'd    to  the  CrirrhpiniMi. 

dug  of  K^npt,*  and  aUo  from  lSi»-  -     *  2  Kingi  xxiii.  3.1  and  34. 
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title  to  the  throne,^  and  established  him  at  Jerusalem 
as  subject  or  tributary  monarch.  He  then  fixed  the 
tribute  ^  which  Judaea  should  pay  at  a  hundred  talents 
of  silver  (40,625/.)  and  a  talent  of  gold  (11,000/.), 
which  maybe  considered  a  very  moderate  requirement, 
and  returned  to  his  own  country. 

The  subjection  of  Syria  to  Egypt  continued  for 
three  years.^  But  in  B.C.  605  Nabopolassar,  king  of 
Babylon,  having  perhaps  associated  his  eldest  son, 
Nebuchadnezzar,*  sent  him  at  the  head  of  a  large  army 
to  win  his  spurs  in  a  campaign  against  King  Neco. 
That  monarch,  aware  of  what  was  intended,  marched 
in  person  to  the  defence  of  his  newly  acquired  territory, 
and  took  up  a  position  resting  upon  Carchemish,^ 
where  he  awaited  the  onset  of  the  enemy.  The 
Egyptian  force  comprised,  as  usual,  a  large  body  of 
chariots,  consisting  besides  of  horsemen  and  footmen. 
It  was  an  immense  host,  and  is  described  under  the 
metaphor  of  a  flood,  whose  waters  toss  to  and  fro,  and 
cover  the  face  of  the  earth .^  Seemingly  the  Greeks 
and  Carians  did  not  on  this  occasion  form  any  part  of 
the  expedition,  African  auxiliaries  alone  being  em- 
ployed— Ethiopians,   Nubians,   and    Marmaridae.'      It 


^  Jebofthaz,  the  people's  choice, 
was  Josiah's  secona  son,  Kliakim, 
Neco's  choice,  his  eldest.  (See  2 
Kinps  xxiii.  81  and  36 ;  2  Chron. 
XXX \i.  2  aiid  5.) 

a  2  Kinjrs  xxiii.  33, 

'  Thid.  xxiv.  1. 

*  Nebuchadnezzar  was  distinctly 
regarded  as  'king  of  Babylon*  at 
this  time  by  the  Jews  (2  Kings 
xxiv.  1;  Jer.  xlvi.  2;  Dan.  i.  1). 
That  his  father  was  still  alive  ap- 
pears from  Ik'wsus  (l.s.c). 

*  Jereni.   l.s.c. :   *  The    armv    of 

» 

Pharaoh-Necho,    king    of    Kg}l>t, 


which  was  by  the  river  Euphrates 
in  ( 'archeniii^h.* 

*  Ibid,  verse  8,  with  the  com- 
ment of  Dean  Pavne  Smith  in  the 
iifpeaA'ers  Comment  or  if  j  vol.  v.  p.  632. 

^  Jerem.  xlvi.  0.  Mr.  Stuart  Poole 
has  sujrgested  that  the  '  Ludim'  of 
this  passage  may  repn^sent  the 
(treek  and  Tarian  mercenaries  {Dio^ 
tionary  of  the  Bible ^  vol.  ii.  p.  160)  ; 
but  the  Ludim  are  elsewhere  alwava 
an  African  people  (Gen.  x.  iS ; 
1  Chron.  i.  11 ;  L.  Ixvi.  10^  Exelu 
XXX.  6). 
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was  not  long  before  Nebuchadnezzar  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  joined  battle  with  his  adversary.  We 
have  no  particulars  of  tlie  engagement,  but  its  result  is 
abuncUntly  apparent.  Neco  suffered  a  complete  and 
shameful  defeat.  His  *  valiant  men  were  swept  away ;  *  ^ 
they  *fled  ai)ace,'*  and  *  stumbled  one  over  another.'^ 
The  prestige  of  Egypt,  which  lately  stO(xl  so  high,  was 
utterly  lost.  The  cry  went  forth,  *  Pharaoh,  king  of 
Egy|)t,  is  but  a  noise,'  an  empty  sound,  and  nothing 
more ;  *  he  has  passed  the  appointed  thne,'  outlived 
his  energies,  and  is  no  longer  funnidable.*  The 
victorious  Babylonians  carried  all  before  them,  swept 
down  the  Coele-Syrian  valley,  overran  Galilee  and 
Samaria,  and  appi»ared  shortly  before  Jerusalem. 
Jehoiakim  resisted  them,  and  the  city  st(KKl  a  siege, 
but  was  quickly  taken  and  plundered  by  the  irresistible 
invaders.^  Nebuchadnezzar  then  continued  his  march 
southwanls,  with  the  intention  of  att^icking  Kg}'pt,  and 
would  probably  have  made  himself  master  of  the 
country,  had  he  not  been  suddenly  called  away  to 
Babylon  by  intelligence  of  the  decease  of  his  father. 
Leaving  his  prisoners  and  the  bulk  of  his  troops  to 
make  the  h)ng  march  by  the  onlinar}-  circuitous  route, 
he  himself  with  a  few  liglit-armeil  crossetl  the  desert 
and  hurrieil  to  the  ra|)ital.^ 

Neco  thus  obtained  a  respite,  and  was  able  in  some 
measure  to  rej)air  his  losses  and  redi'em  hi**  {xxsition, 
before  XebuclKwlnezzar  found  himself  at  leisure  to 
return  into  Syria,  and  see  to  the  consolidation  of  his 


'  Jcr.  ilvi.  1/).  and  bUrimipiinionKWprecArrifHi  oflT, 

'  lYiid.  verra  5.  t«i  bi*  «'iiiiiirlui  in  the  ruval  palace  at 

*  Thid.  Terw  10.  Ilahvlnn. 

*  JtT.  xhi.  17.  *  lieruaui  ap.  EuMsb.  Chnm,  Can, 

*  Ihin.  i.  1,2;  2  Climn.  zixvi.    l.s.e. 
6, 7.  It  was  at  this  time  Uiat  Daniul  i 
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power  in  that  distant  and  not  very  submissive  rejrion. 
The  Egyptian  monarch  saw  clearly  that  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  raise  up  opponents  to  the  Baby- 
lonians in  the  Syrian  territory,  and  prevent  them  from 
obtaining  quiet  possession  of  a  tract  which  would  bring 
them  to  the  very  doors  of  Egypt.     He  therefore  in- 
trigued with  Judaea,^  and  probably  also  with  Phoenicia^ 
inciting  the  newly  subjected  kings  to  rebel  and  throw 
off  the  Babylonian  yoke.     In  two  instances  he  was 
successful.     Jehoiakim,  after  three  years  of  submissive 
endurance,  in  B.C.   602,  declared  the  independence  of 
his  country ;  *  and  the  king  of  Tyre,  a  few  years  later,* 
followed  the  example  of  his  Jewish  brother.     Nebu- 
chadnezzar had  to  begin  the  conquest  of  Syria  afresh, 
and,  recognising  the  importance  of  the  crisis,  made 
preparations  accordingly.     Collecting  an  army  of  above 
300,000  men,  partly  composed  of  his  own  subjects, 
partly  of  Median   allies,*  he,  in   the  year  B.C.  598, 
marched  for  the  second  time  westward,  crossed    the 
Euphrates,  and  led  his  troops  into  Palestine.     Dividing 
his  army  into  two  portions,  he  formed  the  sieges  of 
Tyre  and   of  Jerusalem   simultaneously.^     Jerusalem 
was  soon  reduced,  but  Tyre  resisted  witli  the  utmost 
stubbornness.     For  thirteen  yenrs^  the  further  progress 
of  tlie  Babylonian  arms  was  arrested  by  a  single  city 
of  no  great   size,  but  strong  in  her  wealth  and  her 
situation.     Under  these  circumstances,  Egypt  escaped 


'  Joseph  us,  Avf.  Jnd.  x.  0,  §  2; 
Winer,  Heal  wort  erbuch^  sub  voc. 
Jehoiakim.  The  instijration  of  Noco 
is  fflRTiced  at  in  2  Kings  xxiv.  7. 

'  2  Kin^rs  xxiv.  1. 

•  Ik^fore  NebuchndnezzftrV  seventh 
yeftr  (J<>!*»'phii8,  Cuntr.  Apion.  i. 
21 ),  which  was  B.C.  508. 

«  Alex.  Polvhist.  Fr.  24. 


*  Compare  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6 
with  Josephus,  Contr.  Apion,  l.n.c. 
Both  pi»»jre8  seem  to  have  com- 
menced in  B.C.  r>08. 

•  Jos«'phiis,  I.8.C.  Compare  Eiek. 
x\ix.  IH,  where  the  severe  'ser^ 
vice '  wliich  Nebuchadnezzar  served 
against  Tyre  is  mentioDed. 
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all  further  attack ;  and  Neco  must  have  felt  that  his 
intrigues  had  had  a  success  which  he  had  scarcely 
dared  to  anticipate. 

From  B.C.  605— the  year  of  the  battle  of  Carchemish 
—to  B.C.  596,  when  he  died,  Neco  undertook  no  military 
expeditions,  but  nursed  his  strength,  and  remiiined 
pennstently  on  the  defensive.  It  was  probably  durinj^ 
this  interval  that  he  occupied  himself  with  the  build- 
ings which  are  mentioned  in  some  of  his  inscriptions. 
Though  not  a  monarch  who  greatly  interested  himself 
in  architecture  or  art,  Neco  still  regarded  it  as  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  leave  some  memorials  of  his  reign. 
lie  made  additions  to  the  temples  of  Phthah  and  Neith 
at  Memphis,^  embellished  Sais,*^  and  set  up  tablets  in 
the  quarries  of  Toora  and  in  the  valley  of  Hammamat.* 
A  statue,  which  represents  him  on  his  knees  making 
an  oflcring,  adorns  a  private  collection  in  Paris.^ 
Several  vases  and  scarabaci  bear  his  uame;^  but,  on 
the  whole,  he  must  be  pljiced  among  the  kings  whose 
remains  are  sciuity  and  insignificant,  lie  is  thought 
to  have  been  buried  at  Sals,^  whence,  early  in  the  hist 
century,  was  brought  a  scaralxcus,  taken  from  a 
mummy,  which  bore  his  name  and  had  probably  been 
placed  by  the  embalmers  upon  the  region  of  his  heart. ^ 

According  to  Lej)sius,^  Neco  had  two  wives,  Net- 
akert-mimaut,  his  half-sister,  and  Takhaut  or  Takhot. 
It  was  the  latter  who  l>ore  liim  the  son  bv  whom  he 
was  succeeded,®  and  whom  he  named  after  his  own 


'  Wiedemann,  Oesckichte  Aeffyp'       ^  Ibid.     C*uinpiirA     WifHleoiann, 

*  Ilirrh,  AncirtU  I^ft,  p.  1^*0.  •   rrher   tUr    XXfl.    affifntiM^ke 

*  lUnkmdier,  pt.  lit.  pi.  :?78  a,  4.     Ktmu/9iftfnaMiff  Tat'el  II.  at  tne  t^nd 

*  WiHieiuann,  (hm:k%chU  Aeyyp^    of  the  work. 

f#iM,  p.  154.  *  Wit^lfiuann,    l.if.c.      Couipaie 

»  iW.  p.  156.  I  lUrch,  I.A.C. 

*  Uirch,  l.».e.  | 

VOL.  II.  I  1 
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father,  Psamatik.  This  prince,  called  by  Herodotus 
Psammis,^  and  known  to  modern  historians  as  Psam- 
metichus  II.,  was  distinguished  from  his  grandfather 
by  the  throne-name  *  of  Nefer-ap-ra,  o  I  ♦,  the  throne- 

*'\  L,^2.r  name  of  Psammetichus  I.  having  been  Ua-ap-ra,  •  Y  ^• 
His  short  reign  of  six  years,  or  rather  of  five  years 
and  a  half,*  was  not  very  eventful.  As  Tyre  still 
baffled  all  the  efibrts  of  Nebuchadnezzar,*  there  was 
for  the  time  no  danger  of  the  Babylonians  troubling 
Egypt;  and  Psamatik  seems  to  have  felt  himself  so 
secure  upon  this  side  that  he  ventured  to  employ  the 
main  strength  of  the  empire  in  the  directly  opposite 
quarter.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  he  made  an  expedition 
into  Ethiopia ; ''  and  his  own  monuments  give  numerous 
indications  of  his  presence  and  directing  energy  upon 
the  Ethiopian  border.  Two  inscriptions  on  the  rocks 
at  Elephantine^,  one  in  the  island  of  Bigeh  or  Beghe,  two 
at  Philaj,  and  one  in  the  island  of  Konosso,^imply  a  stay 
of  some  considerable  length  at  the  extreme  south  of 
his  own  proper  territory.  If  we  refer  to  his  reign  the 
celebrated  archaic  Greek  inscription  of  Abu  Simbel/ 
we  mav  consider  that  we  have  actual  evidence  of  his 
Ethiopic  expedition  having  penetrated  deep  into  Nubia, 
uiulei*  the  joint  command  of  a  Greek  and  an  Egyptian 
general,  in  the  latter  of  whom  we  may  perhaps  recog- 


^  Ilerod.  ii.  150.    Manetho  called  |      *  Psamatik  II.  proljably  reigmed 
him  Psamm At  his  (ap.Syncell.  C/*ro-    from  B.C.  500  to  B.C.  50*1  or  590. 


noi/rap/t.  p.  75  c). 

'*  Lopsiua,  Kojiv/sbuchy  Taf.  xlvii. 
No.  (\U. 

'  The  Apis  and  other  stelse  fthow 
that  tho  six  years  of  Manetho  (l.s.c.) 
and  Herodotus  (ii.  101)  must  be  cut 
down   to    five    veuis    and   a   half 


Nebuchadnezzar's     sie^re    of    Tyro 
lasted  from  B.C.  508  to  B.C.  686. 

*  Ilerod.  ii.  101. 

*  See     Wiedemann,     Ge9ch%chte 
Aegyptenn^  p.  158. 

^  See  the  author's  Herodotus^  yoI. 
ii.  p.  44  ;  and  compare  Bockh,  Oorp, 
{^''n:i\QmM\\\f  Oeschii'hte  AvyypteiiSf  liutcript.  Or,  No.  6126;  Lepnoiy 
pp.  1 17-10.)  Denkmdler^  pt.  vi.  pU.  96|  00^  (kn* 
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nisc  the  later  Egyptian  monarcli,  Amasis.^  Whether 
a  contingent  of  Jews  also  lent  their  aid  to  the  Egyptian 
monarch,  as  stated  by  Aristeas,'  is  perhaps  more 
doubtful,  yet  is  certainly  not  beyond  the  range  of 
possibility.  Egy])t  and  Judaea  were  at  this  time  closely 
drawn  together  by  common  fear  of  Babylon ;  and 
though  Zedekiahy  the  king  of  Judaea  contemjKjrary 
with  Psamatik  11.,  was  a  Babylonian  feudatory,  yet  in 
his  hesirt  he  was  thoroughly  disaffected,  intended  to 
revolt,  and  looked  to  Egypt  to  support  him.  The 
friendly  act  of  sending  some  of  his  own  subjects  to  aid 
Psamatik  would  strengthen  his  claim  for  a  return  in 
kind  when  the  fitting  hour  came,  and  may  thus  be 
accepted,  though  the  authority  ujion  which  it  rests  is 
weak. 

Psamatik  would  seem  not  to  have  brought  the 
£thio|)ian  war  to  an  end.  An  inscription  upon  a  statue 
now  in  the  Louvre  tells  us  that  an  Egyptian  general, 
named  Ilor  or  HoriLs,  \v;is  engaged  in  a  struggle  with 
the  *iniM;r.ible  Ku^h  '  in  the  first  year  of  Apries,  and 
completely  vanquished  them,  tlms  terminating  the  war 
wlueh  had  lK*en  commenced  l)y  that  king's  predecessor.' 

Though  little  distinguished  as  a  warrior  or  Jis  a 
statesman,  as  a  patron  of  art  Psamatik  II.  followetl 
worthily  in  the  footsteps  of  his  grandfather.  He 
adorned  with  bns-reliefs  the  temples  of  Abydos  and 
Philaj/  made  additions  to  the  great  fane  of  Ammon 
at  Thebes,*  erected  an  obelisk  (or  obelij^ks)*  to  Iti- 

'  WilkiiUHmi:iIUwlin!M)ns/fpr(»-        *  S^*  yi^noXU\F»ut/UM  m  Iu/t/;ife, 
JvtuM^  vol.  ii.  p.  4/>.     The  idiMititi-     |il.  U\  Us  /«;  Afnfiiw,  ]>1.  'J  h;  lip|H 
eiiU'»n  '»  l«mf  poMihle,  Nine*'  tlit*    riun,  Ihnikmttlrr,  pt.  iii.  i»l.  274  ti. 
KinK  AmaAUioiitliTi^l  theKpeUtioD        *  Wii-ilfMiuiiii,  Ur9ihu-kte  Artfi^p' 
br  at  l<«fit  itixlv-thriN*  Vfarn.  '  f«*rM.  p.  ITiS). 

*    S«»    Wi»*dfiDiiim,     ftesi'hh'Aie  '      *  (ilH'li«kit  wi*n*iliii(Vit  filwiy^  wt 
Aeyypf^nM,  p.  157,  note  ^.  i  up  in  iwir^.     Tti«*  nlieliiili  nf  INiinm- 

'  W'ilKltfiuaiin,  lo^x.  I  tik  II.  it  ill  ataiiJA  iu  lMiixii%  aud  i» 

11  S 
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Harmachis  and  Turn,  probably  at  Heliopolis,  and 
adorned  Sais  with  a  statue  of  himself  and  another  of 
the  goddess  Neith.^  Statuary  seems  to  have  received 
great  attention  during  his  reign.  Besides  the  two 
figures  already  mentioned,  the  museums  of  Europe 
and  Africa  contain  at  least  five  others,  mostly,  however, 
incomplete,  which  belong  to  this  period.*  One  of 
these,  in  the  collection  of  the  Vatican,  is  said  to  be  re* 
markable  for  its  beauty.  • 

The  wife  of  Psamatik  11.  was  a  Nitocris,  distin* 
guished  as  Seret-pi-Mentu,*  the  daughter  of  Neco  and 
Nitocris-Mimaut.  She  bore  him  two  children,  a  son,  to 
whom  was  given  as  a  name  the  throne-name  of  his 
great-grandfather,  Ua-ap-ra,  and  a  daughter,  called 
Ankhnes-neferapra.^  The  son  succeeded,  and  was 
known  among  the  early  Greeks  as  Apries,*  among  the 
later  as  Uaphris  J  He  was  a  vigorous  and  enterprising 
prince,  not  afraid  of  measuring  his  strength  against 
that  of  Babylon,  and  having  it  for  his  especial  aim  to 
re-establish  Egyptian  influence  over  the  Asiatic  regions 
formerly  held  by  the  great  kings  of  the  eighteenth, 
nineteenth,  and  twentieth  dynasties,  and  recently  occu- 
pied for  three  years  by  Neco.  Having  rapidly  brought 
the  Ethiopian  war  commenced  by  his  father,  Psamatik, 
to  a  successful  conclusion  ®  (b.c.  591-0),  he  lent  a  ready 
ear,  in  B.C.  588,  to  the  ambassadors  of  Zedekiah,  king 


known  a8  the  '  Obeliscus  Camp^'usis.' 
(  Wiedemann,  GeschiMe  AeyyptenSy 
p.  160.) 

»  Ibid.  pp.  leo-i. 

^  Tbid.  I.8.C. 

'  Ibid.  p.  101:  *Eine  schoney 
reich  mit  Inschriften  geijchmlickte 
Statue.' 

*  See  LepsiiiB,  Ufher  die  XXII. 
(i(/ypfi8che  Kihiu/sdynasfiey  p.  304, 
aiid  Taf.  ii.  at  the  end  of  the  work. 


*  The  Ankhnes-Ranofrebet  of 
LepMus  (ibid  p.  306),  caUed  An- 
chen8-Ra-nefer-ab  by  Wiedemann 
(Gesrhtchfe  Aeyt/ptefUf  p.  196)« 

*  Ilerod.  ii.  161. 

^  Manetho  ap.  Euseb.  Ch$vn,  OMt. 
i.  20,  p.  105 ;  SvDcell.  Ckrontigt'^. 
p.  225  c ;  p.  227  B.  The  mxsm,  or 
nearly  the  same,  form  was  mad  ll^v 
the  LXX. 

*  See  above,  p.  4S3. 
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y(  JudsBa,  who  proposed  a  close  alliance  between  the 
two  countries,  and  engaged  that  Zedekiah  should 
throw  off  the  Babylonian  yoke  and  openly  rebel,  if 
Apries  (Uophra)  would  agree  to  support  the  movement 
by  a  considerable  army.^  A  treaty  was  at  once  con- 
cluded on  these  terms ;  Judsea  revolted ;  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  Nebuchadnezzar  laid  siege  to 
Jerusalem,  building  forts  around  it,'  and  blockading  it 
BO  strictly  that  no  one  could  either  quit  the  city  or 
enter  it.  Apries,  under  these  circumstances,  redeemed 
his  pledge,  levied  an  army,  and,  quitting  Egypt, 
marched  to  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  city,  and 
actually  raised  the  siege.*  The  Babylonian  monarch 
did  not  wait  to  be  placed  between  two  fires,  but  broke 
up  from  l>efore  Jerusalem,  and  proceeded  southward  to 
meet  the  more  important  enemy.  Uophra,  advancing 
along  the  coast  route,  had,  it  would  seem,  taken  Gaza,^ 
and  perhaps  Ascalon,*  when  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  approach  of  the  B.iby Ionia ns.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  he  at  once  withdrew  into  Egypt,  so  avoiding 
a  battle ;  *  but  so  sudden  a  change .  of  mind  seems  im- 
probable, and  Josephus  distinctly  asserts  that  an  en- 
gagement was  fought  in  which  Nebuchadnezzar  was 


•  Ez^k.  XTii.  15 :  '  He  (ZedekUlO  .  Aprieewa«pn)bAHT 
rebelled  ftfraiDi*!  him  iu  eeiidin^  hw       ^  See  venn*  5  of^ 


>bAHT  on  thii«ooca»ion. 

the  HADie  chai>- 

ambMiailnn*  into  I'Vypt*  that  thnv  ^  ter,  where  (taia  and  AN»l<>n  are 

might  {rive  him  horve«  and  mucii  '  coupled  tiv«*ther. 

peuple.*  *  I  Wn  Pa v ne  Smith  fiayi«  ( Speak' 

'  2  Kit^m  XXV.  1 ;  Jer.  lii.  4.  ert  Commentnni,   vol.   y.   p.    50**i) 

*  Jer.  XXX vii.  5:  *  Tlieu  PharatibV  that  the  nion*  literal  interpretation 
army  wan  come  forth  out  of  l*Vypt :  !  of  Jer.  xxxvii.  7  would  be  that  he 
and  when  the  rhaldeant  that  be-  retired  without  ti^htin^r:  and  ao 
aieired  J»*rUMilem  heard  tidiii^i«  of  P.  Smith,  Ancient  Jli^ory,  vol.  i. 
them,  they  departed  from  Jeru^a-  pp.  1^0,  2tUi  I>>norniant.  ManuM 
lem.'  '  aHyHoirt  AHttmne,  \«>1.  i.  p.  .'#H; 

*  Iliid.  xlvii.  1.  I  a^rree  with  and  other*.  But  the  wonli^  of  J ere- 
KapIu.  and  the  author  of  the  Sedrr  miah  n»aUy  leave  the  queMion  an 
Olam,  that  the  capture  of  Gaza  by    open  one. 
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victorious.^  Apries,  worsted  in  the  fight,  had  to  retire, 
and  made  no  fiirther  effort.  The  blockade  of  Jerusa- 
lem was  re-established,  famine  set  in,  the  Holy  City 
fell  in  B,c.  586,  and  the  last  remnant  of  the  Jewish 
people  was  led  away  into  captivity.^  Tyre  surrendered 
in  the  next  year,*  and  the  schemes  of  Apries,  for  the 
moment,  came  to  nought.  Babylon  triumphed;  the 
great  king  returned  in  B.C.  585  to  Babylon,  with  more 
than  one  conquered  monarch  in  his  train,  victorious 
over  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  Judaea,  master  of  Asia  from 
the  range  of  Zagros  on  the  one  hand  to  the  '  river  of 
Egypt '  on  the  other. 

But  success  is  apt  to  beget  security,  and  periods  of 
exertion  are,  in  the  East  especially,  apt  to  be  followed 
by  periods  of  repose  and  indolence.  Nebuchadnezzar, 
when  he  returned  home  from  the  captures  of  Tyre  and 
Jerusalem,  must  have  reached  an  age  at  which  the 
physical  powers  begin  to  decay,  and  when  rest  be- 
comes an  object  of  desire  to  most  men.*  The  silence  of 
the  Babylonian  historian  ^  and  of  the  Babylonian  monu- 
ments with  respect  to  military  expeditions  at  this  period 
of  his  reign  gives  rise  to  the  suspicion  that,  having,  as 
he  thought,  done  enough  for  glor)-,  he  now  proceeded 
to  console  liimself  for  the  hardships  of  warfare  by 
giring  himself  up  to  the  seductive  enjoyments  of  an 
Oriental  court.  In  any  Cixse,  Apries  seems  to  have 
been  emboldened  to  resume  his  projects  of  aggrandise- 


*  Joseph.  Ant.  Jnd.  x.  7.  §  3. 

2  2  Kinp^s  XXV.  2-2\  ;  2  C'hron. 
xxxvi.  17-20. 

'  See  the  author *8  Ancimt  Mon- 
archieg,  vol.  iii.  p.  54,  2nd  ed. 

^  We  cannot  suppose  Nebuchad- 
nezzar to  have  been  less  than 
twentv-four  or  twentv-tive  when 
he  undertook  the  war  against  Neco 


in  B.C.  605.  If  he  was  bom  in  b.c. 
G.'W,  he  would  have  reached  the  age 
of  forty-tive  in  B.C.  685.  That  is 
an  age  at  which  repose  become 
verv  dear  to  orientals. 

» 

^  Berosus.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  only  fragments  of  this  writer's 
work,  so  that  the  argument  d  mlen^ 
fiv  loses  some  of  its  force. 
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ment,  and  to  have  attacked  Syria  with  a  combined 
fleet  and  army.*  We  are  told  by  Herodotus  that  he 
fought  a  battle  with  the  king  of  Tjrre  at  sea,  and  .sent 
an  expedition  against  Sidon  by  land.^  Diodorus  adds 
that  he  took  Sidon,  and  defeated  the  combined  fleet  of 
Phoenicia  and  Cyprus  in  a  great  engagement.*  These 
grand  successes  so  ehited  him  that  he  is  said  to  have 
defied  the  gods  to  c^ist  him  down,*  just  as  at  an  earlier 
date  he  had  called  the  Nile  his  own  creation — '  the 
stream  which  he  had  made  for  himself.'  * 

It  was,  however,  in  the  counsels  of  Providence, 
that  he  should  suffer  a  severe  reverse  of  fortune  and 
perish  misenibly.*  What  degree  of  rredence,  indeed, 
we  ought  to  attach  to  the  story  tuld  by  Herodotus  of 
the  circunistiuices  under  which  he  was  de|)05^Ml  and 
put  to  death,  is  doubtful.  Herodotus  was  infonned  by 
the  Egyptians  that  the  revolution  which  brought  his 
reign  to  an  end  arose  out  of  an  unsuccessful  exj)e- 
dition  against  Cyrene,  in  which  he  was  thouglit  to 
have  intentionally  siicrificed  the  lives  of  some  thou- 
siiuds  (»f  his  soldiers ;  ^  but  Jost»pluis  believed  that  he 
was  put  to  (k'ath  by  Nebuchadnezzar.®  Inscri|>tions 
have  recentlv  been  disi*overed  which  show  that  Ncbu- 
chadnezzar  did  really  invade  Egyi»t  in  his  tliirty-scventh 


'  S.»nie     hint  >ri«\ns     \i\sm*v     xhv  •  I>i«Hl.  Sic.  i.  ftS. 

Pbfirnii'ian   wnr  ot*    \]irio»   iiiiiiit.-  ^  llfn»d.  ii.  WK 

diutHly  beturo  the  lant  Kifp;  of  J«*>  ,      *  llzvk.  xxix,  •*{,)). 

riH:ilfiu    )iv    N<«hui'hailiii>zzar    (P.  *  Jfrumiuh   had  pnitihc^ifd  (nb. 

Smith,    AHit'rnf     IMurif^    vol.    i.  n.r.    .'Wi) :    *Thuiii*aith  the  Umi, 

p.     I.t4;    WilHieiiuinn,     firtuhivhte  lieh<>ld,  I  inill  ^nve  l^hnmoh-IIojbrii 

Aeirtf/>trHf,  pp.  ltJ.'i-4>;    Uit    thvT  kiinr  <»f  ^Vypt  into  the  liaiid  ot  hi^i 

aiiiii-Hr   to  f«>r^t    that  «*xfictlv   at  eii«*ui)f<«.  aim  inUi  the  hainl  «>f  fh^m 

tbir>  tiiii«»  Tvre  wa*  U*iii;r  be^iej.'itl  tkaf  tetk  his  life*  *  Jt-r.  xliv.  jMM- 

by    N^'biirhadnezzar,  and  wa*  {»ri>-  '  Ilftml.    li.    l<U-».      I»iiNl*riirt 

bablv  ill  alliaiKV  with    Hrjpt.  wr-  {l:c.)   nimply  n»i«-at)«    l|Hn*liitu«, 

tainfv     a«l\ancin)r     Kjryiit'ian     iii«  and  cannot  U*  nv:»r»W  «•*  ii  •«■  a« 

tervtit.  rati'  \\i'r>*'*'^. 

•  Ilerod.  ii.  Un.  .      •  Ji*tpb.  Ant,  Jud.  x.  0,  J  7, 
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year  (B.C.  568),  a  date  which  falls  within  the  lifetime 
of  Apries,^  and  coincides  so  nearly  with  the  accession 
of  Amasis  as  to  render  it  highly  probable  that  the  two 
events  were  connected.  The  Babylonian  monarch,  it 
appears,  overran  the  whole  of  Egypt  as  far  as  Sy&n^, 
and  only  there  encountered  the  Egyptian  troops,*  who 
were  under  the  command  of  the  general  Hor,  the 
hero  of  Apries's  Ethiopian  campaign.^  This  commander 
claims  the  merit  of  having  inflicted  a  check  on  the 
Babylonian  arms,  and  caused  Nebuchadnezzar  to  re- 
tire ;  but  he  does  not  dispute  the  fact  that  all  Egypt 
lay  at  his  mercy,  and  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
remodel  the  government  as  he  pleased.  To  depose 
one  monarch  and  set  up  another  was  the  usual  practice 
of  the  Babylonians — to  execute  a  prince  who  had 
offended  against  their  code  of  international  law  was  a 
proceeding  not  unknown  to  them ;  ^  it  cannot  but  be 
suspected,  more  now  than  ever,  that  the  tnie  course  of 
events  was  concealed  from  Herodotus  by  the  self-love 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  that,  whatever  discontent  may 
have  arisen  from  the  failure  of  the  Cyrenaic  expedition, 
Apries  was  really  deposed  and  executed,  and  Amasis 
made  king  in  his  stead,  by  Xebuchadnezzar. 

The  victim  of  a  monarch's  offended  dignity,  or,  if 
we  are  to  believe  Herodotus,  of  a  mob\s  hatred,  was 
n(>t  deprived  of  the  funeral  honours  to  which  his  birrli 
entitled  him.     His  body  was  embalmed,  and  buried  in 


'  The  sole  reign  of  Apries  termi-  /»Vr  a<f\jptiFche  Sp-ache  for  1878, 
Dated  B.C.  671;  but  be  lived  pro-  pp.  l?-0,  and  87-}>.  (.'ompare  hU 
bablv  six  years  longer,  sliaring  tbe  ,  Geschichte  AvyyptenSy  pp.  1(58-9. 
royal  palace  with  Auiii5>is,  and  '  Supra,  p.  4.*<2. 
Wing  by  some  regarded  as  still  *  Jo>eph.  Ant.  Ju4.  x.  6.  I  can- 
king  T  B.C.  671-505).  iSee  Henxi.  not  see  that  his  account  of  tbe 
ii.  101);  Wiedemann,  (resvhkhtv  execution  of  Jehoiakini  by  Xebu* 
Aegyntnts^^.MV!.  I  chadnezzar    is     incoUbisteut     witii 

*   \\  iedemanu  in  the    Zcitirhrift  \  Scripture. 
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the  royal  burial-place,  inside  the  temple  of  Sais,  very 
near  the  sanctuary.^  The  passions  wliich  had  pursued 
the  hving  man  calmed  themselves  in  the  presence  of 
death,  and  the  last  monarch  of  the  line  of  Psammeti- 
chu8  I.  was  allowed  to  find  a  resting-place  in  the 
sepulchre  of  his  fathers. 

Apries  was  wholly  undistinguished  as  a  builder, 
and  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  even  a  liberal  patron 
of  art.  We  have  no  evidence  of  his  having  employed 
more  than  a  single  sculptor  on  a  single  occasion  in  the 
highest  kind  of  glyptic  art,  namely  statuary.*  His 
atelaB  are,  however,  common,  and  are  sometimes  adorned 
with  bas-reliefs;^  but  these  have  little  merit.  Nor 
can  more  pndse  be  given  to  the  wall  fragments  l)elong- 
ing  to  his  reign  which  have  been  found  at  Naliariyeh  * 
and  elsewhere.  His  most  noted  work  is  that  small 
obelisk  which  now  stands  in  the  Piazza  Minerva  at 
Bome,  placed  by  the  fantastic  Bellini  on  the  back  of 
an  elephant.*  It  is  one  of  a  pair,^  which  the  Romans 
brought  from  Egypt  to  adorn  the  temple  of  Isis  and 
Serapis,  when  they  adopted  the  worship  of  those  Egyp- 
tian deities.  Originally  deilicated  to  Neith,"  and 
erected  probably  at  Sais,  it  beaime  the  symbol  of  a 
verj'  different  and  far  lower  worship  in  a  remote  and 
alien  capital. 

If  Apries,  however,  cared  little  for  artistic  me- 
morials, he  did  not  negle<'t  to  leave  behind  him  nume- 
rous rcM'ords  of  his  reign  in  the  way  of  inscriptions.  At 
least  six  inscribed  stelai  belonging  to  his  time  arc  still 


•  H«*nid.  ii.  lOS).  term,  i»p.  171  and  IT^V 

■  Uiir  ritiirltf  fragment  of  a  ^Utiie  *  ihnkmnUr,  pt.  iii.  pi.  274  h,%. 

of  Apriei*  i»  all  that  rvmainfl  to  iia.  *  ValtT}  s  Ittily,  p.  •'Uw. 

It  ii(  now  ill  the  Hriti»h  Museuiu  *  N\  it*<ltitui:m,  fii^'hUhU  Aetfyp* 

(No.  Cinn.  /«M.  p.  174. 

*  WU-d«iiiaDn,  OeScAk-Mte  Ae^p'  '  N  alrrv,  I.k.o. 
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extant ;  ^  and  he  has  left  rock  inscriptions  at  the 
Biban-el-MoIuk,*^  at  Silsilis,^  at  the  island  of  Bigeh,*  at 
Philse,^  and  at  the  island  of  Kono'sso.*  His  most  im- 
portant memorial  is  one  found  on  the  site  of  the  temple 
of  Phthah  at  Memphis,  which  has  been  translated  by 
Dr.  Wiedemann/  It  secures  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  god  Phthah,  and  of  the  priests  attached  to  his 
worship  at  Memphis,  in  very  stringent  terms,  requiring 
all  officials  to  protect  the  priests  in  the  possession  of  tlie 
temple-lands,  to  impress  for  the  pubhc  service  none  of 
their  slaves  or  peasants,  and  even  to  maintain  in  good 
repair  the  canals  by  which  the  temple-lands  were  inter- 
sected. It  is  evident  that  under  Apries  the  priest  class 
retained  its  ascendency,  and  that  even  a  monarch,  who 
thought  no  god  could  cast  him  down,  regarded  it  as 
prudent  to  court  priestly  favour. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  Aahmes,  ^'•^  (1]  0*  or 
Amasis,  who  succeeded  Apries,  was  entirely  uncon- 
nected by  blood  with  the  Psamatik  family.  According 
to  Herodotus,  he  was  a  native  of  Siouph,  a  small  town 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sais,®  and  was  not  even  a 
member  of  a  distinguished  house,  but  a  man  who 
sprang  from  the  middle  class.  This  is  not  disproved 
by  liis  possession  of  high  mihtary  rank,  even  if  he  was 
an  officer  under  Psanimis  ;  ^  since  in  the  Egyj)tian  mili- 
tary service  advancement  was  obtained  solely  by  merit. 
Various  tales  were  told,  not  greatly  to  his  credit,  of  the 
conduct  pursued  by  Amasis  in  his  younger  days,^^  when 

*  See  Wicdeninnn's  careful  eim-        ®  Dcnhmiiler,  pt.  iii.  pi.  274 /*. 
meration  in  his  (reschtc/tfc  Acf/i/pfcns,  '       ^   Geschichte  Aet/t/ptens  von  /V«//i« 
pp.  171-5.  mvtich  /.,  pp.  \7\-'2. 

'  Ihmknuiler,  pt.  iii.  pi.  L>74  k.       j      ^  Ilei-od.  ii.    172.     Plato    (Tim, 

*  Ibid.  pi.  L'74  vi.  .       p.   21    k)  makes   him  a  native    of 

*  Ibid.  pi.  274  /.  8aiH  itseL^. 

*  ChampoUion,  Notices  Desirij>'        *  See  above,  p.  483,  note.* 
titvs,  p.  01(3.  i      »o  Herod,  ii.  174. 
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he  was  *  sowing  his  wild  oats  ; '  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  much  credit  should  be  attached  to  them. 
Even  the  anecdotes  of  his  behaviour  as  king  ^  are  of 
the  legendary  type,  parallel  to  those  which  the  early 
Persians  loved  to  tell  of  Cyrus,  and  the  later  ones  of 
Artaxerxes,  son  of  Babek,  the  historical  value  of  which 
is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  tale,  with  which  each 
English  child  is  made  familiar  in  the  nursery,  of 
King  Alfred  having  his  ears  boxed  by  the  neatherd's 
wife.  We  may  perhaps  conclude,  from  the  general 
tone  of  the  tales,  that  among  the  characteristics  of  the 
monarch  was  a  rough  and  not  over-delicate  humour, 
which  plea:»ed  the  common  people  but  shocked  the 
more  refuied  among  his  subjects.  lie  comix^nsated, 
however,  for  this  unseemly  trait  by  luunerous  good 
qualities.  He  was  active  and  energetic,  exemplary  in 
his  devotion  to  business,  dir^tinguished  as  a  builder,  as 
a  conqueror,  as  a  legislator,  and  above  all  as  an  admi- 
nistrator. If  he  began  his  reign  under  discreditable  cir- 
cumstances, holding  his  crown  as  a  Babylonian  feuda- 
tory, and  bound  probably  to  the  payment  of  a  tribute, 
he  ultinuitely  succeeded  in  raising  Egypt  to  a  high 
pitch  of  proisperity  and  a  lofty  {)osition  among  the 
nations.  Tlie  decline  and  fall  of  liaibylon,-  complete 
in  B.C.  5.'i8,  gave  Egypt  wholly  into  his  hand;^,  and 
enabled  him  to  pursue  a  policy  of  his  own  tlevising, 
which,  whatever  its  ellect  on  the  national  spirit  and  on 
the  ultimate  fate  of  his  country,  had  at  any  rate  the 
inimeiliate  re>ult  of  enormously  developing  Egypt's 
resources  and  increasing  her  wealth  and  |H)pul.ition. 
Ilenxlotus  dec^lares  that  Egypt  had  in  his  day  20,000 
inhabited  cities;'  and  though  thi?>  ^tatenlenl  maybe 

*  Ilt-riNl.  ii.  172- 'I.  Tbt»  'L-nth  •»f  NVhurhmlnezrar. 

^  CuiuaieM'iu^  about  B.C.  GCl,  At  I      MiiTuii.     li.    177.    'iUtJucritiu, 
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pronounced  impossible,  yet  it  is  strongly  significant  of 
the  extremely  flourishing  condition  of  the  country 
under  the  rule  of  Amasis.  A  series  of  high  inunda- 
tions is  said  to  have  intensified  the  productive  power 
of  the  land,^  while  an  active  commerce*  encouraged 
the  chief  Egyptian  industries,  led  to  the  accumulation 
of  fortunes,  and  rendered  easily  procurable  a  great 
variety  of  luxuries.  Amasis  induced  the  Greeks  to 
settle  in  large  numbers  at  Naucratis,  and  to  adorn  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  with  temples  of  the  peculiar 
Grecian  type.  He  had  friendly  dealings  with  the 
important  Greek  state  of  Cyr^n^,  and  even  took  for 
one  of  his  secondary  wives  a  Cyrenaean  lady,  called 
Ladic^,  whom  he  treated  with  especial  favour.*  He 
also  removed  the  Greek  mercenaries  from  the  position 
assigned  to  them  by  Psammetichus  I.,  and  brought 
them  to  the  capital  city  of  Memphis,*  where  he  made 
them  the  garrison  of  the  place.  To  mark  his  affection 
for  the  Greeks,  he  ofiered  rich  presents  lo  Delphi,* 
Samos,  Lindus,  and  Cyren^,  sending  to  the  last- 
mentioned  place  a  statue  of  Athen^  covered  with 
plates  of  gold,  as  well  as  a  painted  likeness  of  himself.^ 
The  only  warlike  expedition  in  which  Amasis  is 
known  to  have  engaged  was  one  agiiinst  Cyprus.  That 
important  island  had  fonned  a  part  of  the  Egyptian 
dominions  under  the  eighteenth  dynasty,^  and  was  now 


writing  under  the   Ptolemies,  ex-    200)  and  Polyasnus   {Strafeg.  viii. 
airgerates   still   more,  making  the  ,41)    come    to    us   with   too    little 


number  of  cities  in  F4rypt  33,^3(3^3 
{.Idyll,  xvii.  81-4).  One  pardons, 
however,  anything  to  a  poet. 

*  Herod,  l.s.c. 

»  Ibid.  ii.  178. 

»  Ibid.  ii.  181.     The  dealings  of 
Amasis  with  Cyren^  spuken  of  by  j      '  ISee  above,  pp.  240-51, 
Plutarch  (Z>e  virtut.  Siulier,  ii.  p.  | 


authority  to  be  regarded  as  authen- 
tic against  the  silence  of  Hero- 
dotus. 

*  Herod,  ii.  154. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  180. 
«  Ibid.  ii.  182. 
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again  subjected  and  forced  to  pay  tribute.^  Its  re- 
duction implies  the  temporary  weakness  of  Phoenicia, 
which  always  threw  the  segis  of  its  protection  over 
its  near  neighbour,  when  sufficiently  strong  to  do 
so,  and  frequently  claimed  and  exercised  a  certain 
authority  over  the  whole  island.  It  would  seem  that 
the  long  war  of  Nebuchadnezzar  against  Tyre  and 
the  subsequent  ex]:)edition  of  A  pries  against  both 
Tyre  and  Sidon  had  so  brought  down  the  Phoenician 
power  at  this  time,  that  no  help  could  be  given  to  the 
Cypriots.  To  suppose,  however,  that  Phoenicia  itself 
was  subject  to  Amasis,  is  to  intrude  into  the  narrative 
a  fact  of  which  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence,* 
monumental  or  other ;  while  to  state  *  that  ^  he  led 
an  army  into  Syria  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
Phoenician  towns,'  is  to  indulge  in  a  flight  of  fancy 
scarcely  worthy  of  a  serious  historian. 

Amasis  lived  at  a  time  in  the  world's  history  when 
vast  changes  were  impending,  when  the  entire  East  was 
in  a  condition  of  ferment  and  transition,  old  things 
being  on  the  point  of  vanishing  away,  and  all  things  of 
becoming  new.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  amount 
of  political  wisdom  could  have  enabled  him  to  pursue 
such  a  course  as  would  have  saved  Egypt  from  in- 
vasion and  conquest,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs 
from  extinction.     As  it  was,  the  mere  shrewd  common- 


1  I  Inn  id.  ii.  1^2  ad  fin.  Com-  =  m*hich  wan  B.C.  63^.  In  thjit  year 
pare  J^UkI.  Sir.  i.  418.  ^  thPT    rpvolt^Nl,  and    prohably'  n*- 

*  Such  «¥idefir<i  as  vxUu  i»  '  claimed  tlimr  indt*pHndenr«».  '  (St'e 
rather  the  other  way.  By  a  cuiiei-  the  Tromtnt^ioms  of  tk^  S^tcu^p  of 
form  inncription  recently  hroufrht  BihliciUArcktfi4ogif,ytA,\u,^,\Al\.) 
from  ISahylon  it  ap}«ani  that  *th«»  *  A  a  l>r.  Wiedemann  doea  (^re- 
people  of  the  I»wer  tSea/  or  Medi-  trku^ktf  sif^jiten»  nm  FtnmmHich  I. 
terranean— t.e.  the  Syrians  and  I*hcr-  pp.  1 7l*~W ) :  *  Kr  log  in  .\Bien  fre^ren 
niriann— remiiine^isuhjert  to  Nahi»-  Svrien  iii  Felde,  machte  loch  turn 
nidus,  kin^  of  Hahylon,  un  tn  the  Ilerm  der  phuuiiischanStadtey'&e. 
last  year  of  his  war  witn  Cyruf, , 
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sense  which  characterised  him  was  a  very  insufficient 
guide  amid  the  difficulties  of  the  situation;  and  the 
course  which  he  actually  took  was  one  certainly  not 
calculated  to  keep  him  free  from  entanglements,  and 
master  of  the  situation.  In  the  year  B.C.  555,  yielding 
to  the  representations  of  the  Lydian  king,  Croesus,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a  tripartite  treaty/ 
which  bound  up  his  fortunes  irrevocably  with  those  of 
two  Asiatic  kingdoms,  exposed  to  far  more  immediate 
danger  than  his  own.  The  rise  of  the  Perso-Medic 
power  was  a  new  feature  in  Asiatic  history,  and  might 
have  been  expected  to  revolutionise  Asia ;  but  its  effects 
did  not  necessarily  flow  on  into  another  continent  Pru- 
dence should  have  suggested  to  a  monarch  geographi- 
cally isolated  to  pursue  a  policy  of  abstention.  Instead  of 
so  doing,  Amasis  was  tempted  by  the  apparent  advantage 
of  uniting  three  powers  against  one,  to  join  with  Lydia 
and  Babylon  in  an  alliance  against  Persia,  and  so  to 
give  Cyrus,  the  Persian  king,  a  ground  of  quarrel  with 
him.  Whether  he  actually  sent  troops  to  the  assistance 
of  Lydia,  or  not,  is  perhaps  doubtful,  being  denied  by 
Herodotus*  and  asserted  by  Xenophon.'  Subsequently, 
however,  when  he  attacked  Cyjirus,  he  clearly  took  a 
second  step  on  the  road  to  hostilities  with  Persia,  since, 
after  conquering  Babylon  (b.c.  538),  Cyrus  undoubtedly 
regarded  himself  as  inheriting  the  whole  of  the  Baby- 
lonian empire,  whioh  embraced  Phoenicia,  and  Cyprus, 

^  Ilerod.  i.  77.  1  defeat,  and  took  the  city  within  a 

'  Ibid.  i.  80-1.  The  account  of  fortnight.  No  Egyptians  are  men- 
Herodotus  is  that  Crce8U8  first  called  tioned,  and  it  is  plain  that  they 
in  the  help  of  his  allien  on  his  return  could  not  have  arrived  in  tlie  time, 
to  Sardls  from  Pteria;  that  he  sum-  '  Xen.  C)/rop.  \i.  2,  §  10;  vii.  1, 
moned  them  then  to  appear  in  the  ^  30-45.  The  completely  nnhia- 
Jifth  month;  that  his  envoys  had  tone  character  of  the  Cyropadia 
scarcely  taken  their  departure,  wlien  has  been  nufficiently  exposed  by 
the  army  of  Cyrus  appeared  before  Mr.  Grote  (Iligfo)y  of  (Hr^ece^  vol. 
Sardis,  gave  the  Lydians  a  second  ,  ii.  p.  415 ;  vol.  iii.  p.  157 j. 
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as  depending  on  PhcBnicia.  It  would  appear  that  Cyrus 
at  once  took  umbrage,  and  with  hostile  iutent  sent  an 
embaissy  to  Egypt,  with  the  demand  that  Amasis  should 
give  him  one  of  his  daughters  as  a  secondary  wife.^ 
Such  a  demand,  made  by  equal  of  equal,  was  an  insult. 
Amasis,  however,  did  not  dare  openly  to  reject  it.  He 
devised  a  sort  of  compromise,  and  sent  a  princess  of 
the  house  of  Apries,  under  pretence  of  her  being  his 
own  daughter,  to  take  the  discreditable  position.  The 
fraud  was  discovered  after  a  time,  and  a  further  cause 
of  quarrel  was  thus  added  to  those  existing  before. 

Actual  invasion  did  not,  however,  befall  Egypt  in 
Amasis'  time.  Cyrus,  soon  after  his  conquest  of 
Babylon,  became  involved  in  a  war  on  his  iiorth-enst 
frontier,*  which  terminated  disa«<trou$ly.  lie  died  in 
B.C.  «530-529,  and  his  son  Cambyses  was  at  first  ocru- 
pied  with  a  disputed  8U(*cession.'  Thus  Egypt  had  a 
respite.  It  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Amasis,  in 
B.C.  528-7,  that  war  actually  broke  out  between  the 
two  powers,  and  the  hosts  of  Persia  made  their  attack 
on  ilie  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs. 

During  his  long  reign  of  forty-four  years,^  Amasis 
found  abundant  time  to  encounige  art  and  archi- 
tecture. The  chief  object  of  his  fostering  care  was  his 
capital  city  of  Sais,  which  owed  to  him  muc*h  of  its 
ornamentation.  He  added  a  great  court  of  entninre 
to  the  temple  of  Neith  in  tliat  city,  with  pmpyla^a  of 
unusual  dimension'*,  adonied  the  dromos  condu(*ting 
to  it  with  numerous  andro-sphinxes,  erected  colossal 
statues   within   tlie   temple   precincts,    and   convi^yed 

>  IlHritd.  ill.  1-2.  *  Tler.Kl.  iii.    10;   Manetho.  ap. 

•  l»»id.i.a01-14;Cte«.iVrf.£rc.  I  Synct'll.    ('hrof*f>ifrafA,   i».     76    c. 
{{  «  H.  '  IH4id«iruji  (ii.  rt^)  jrmvt*  liini  fortv- 

*  Jhhi»t,    Inarr,  ool.   L  par.    10.    tive  vparn.  roiintiiiir  in  pniUbl^-  the 
(*ompare  Ctes.  iVn.  Ere.  {10.         i  ax  niontliii  of  Pisauiatik  III. 
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thither  from  Elephantine  a  monolithic  shrine  or  chamber 
of  extraordinary  dimensions.^  The  length  of  the 
chamber  was,  according  to  Herodotus,  twenty- one 
cubits,  or  thirty-one  feet  six  inches ;  its  width,  twelve 
cubits,  or  eighteen  feet ;  and  its  height  five  cubits,  or 
seven  and  a  half  feet.  It  must  have  weighed  several 
hundreds  of  tons.^  Another  similar  shrine,  but  of 
smaller  dimensions,  was  erected  by  Amasis  at  Thmuis, 
or  Leontopolis,  and  still  remains  in  situ ;  the  length  of 
this  is  about  twenty-two  feet,  the  breadth  thirteen,  and 
the  height  eleven.' 

Amasis  also  adorned  Memphis  with  statues  and 
buildings.  A  colossal  work  of  the  former  class  reached 
the  great  height  of  seventy-five  feet,  and  is  said  by 
Herodotus*  to  have  been  'recumbent,'  the  truth 
perhaps  being  that  it  had  never  been  erected.  This 
statue,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  lay  in  front  of  the 
great  temple  of  Phthah,  where  it  seems  to  have  been 
also  seen  by  Strabo.^  Two  lesser  colossi  were  placed 
by  Amasis  on  either  side  of  the  same  temple.^  The 
temple  of  Isis,  which  he  erected  at  Memphis,  was  a 
large  and  handsome  building. 

Thebes,  Abydos.  and  Bubastis  wera  also  scenes 
of  his  architectural  activitv.  At  Thebes  the  fjreat 
Kiirnak  temple  is  said  to  have  been  '  restored '  by 
Amasis;^  at  Abydos  that  of  0«ris  was  beautified  ;^  at 
Bubastis,  that  of  Bast  or  Pasht  was  adorned.^     Mate- 


*  Ilerod.  ii.  175.     Ou  the  present    Ilerwhtus,  toI.  ii.  p.  203,  note  *, 
condition  of  8ais,  and  the  site  of  the    IWd  ed. 

temple   of  Xeith.  see    Wilkinnon's  ,      *  Herod,  ii.  170. 

plan  at  the  end  of  vol.  ii.  of  the        •  Strab.  xvii.  1,  §  31. 

author's  Heritdotus.  i      *  ilerod.    I.kc.     The   height    of 

*  Bircli  { Ancient  Egypt y  p.  1h2)     these  was  only  twenty  feet, 
estimates  tlie  weijrht  at  'about  500        ^  Wiedemann,  (iosrhivhtfi  Aegyp» 
tons.'  tens  von  l^sammetich  /.  p.  188. 

'  See  Wilkinson  in  the  authors  ,      «  Ibid.  p.  187.        *  Ibid.  p.  18a 
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rials  for  the  restorations  and  erabellishments  were  de- 
riveil  from  the  quarries  of  Toora,  of  Hammam&t,  and 
of  Silsilis,  in  all  which  places  there  are  inscriptions 
dated  in  this  monarch's  reign,  set  up  apparently  by 
his  officers.^ 

Statuary  received  its  full  share  of  attention  at  this 
period,  and  the  king  himself  was  among  those  who 
gave  this  highest  form  of  art  the  greatest  encourage- 
ment. Besides  his  colossi,  Amasis  caused  numerous 
statues  to  be  made  of  himself^  some  of  which  have 
come  down  to  our  day.  There  is  one,  much  injured, 
in  the  Villa  Albani  at  Bome  ;  another,  in  a  still  worse 
condition,  at  tlie  Hague ;  and  a  third,  or  rather  the 
head  of  a  third,  in  the  Museum  of  Boulaq.'  To  his 
reign  belong  also  the  statue  of  Pefaanetin  the  Museum 
of  the  Louvre,  that  of  Nekau-mencht  in  the  Museum 
of  Berlin,  and  those  of  Psamatik,  Uta-hor-suten-net, 
and  Hen&at^  in  the  Museums  of  Florence  and  Ix)ndon. 
Statues  are  also  mentioned  among  the  presents  which 
he  bestowed  upon  Greek  communities,  as  Cyrene, 
Samos,  and  Lindus.^  Some  were  in  stone,  others  in 
wood,  a  material  very  commonly  used  by  the  Egyptians. 

The  picture  of  himself,  painted  on  panel,  which 
Amasis  presented  to  the  Cjrenosans,*  shows  that  he  did 
not  con  tine  his  attention  to  statuary,  but  was  like- 
wise a  patron  of  the  sister  art  of  painting.  Wilkinson 
says*  that  works  of  art  belonging  to  this  class  were 
produced  by  the  Egyptians  as  ejiriy  as  the  twelfth 
centurj- ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  painting  at 

'  Tlirch,  Ancient    Etnfpf,   l.«.c.;  *  Ilerod.  ii.  1^2. 

Dntkfftiiier,  pt.  iiL  pi.  275  a-ii,  *  Si*<»  aboTP,  p.  41  ^. 

'  Wii'deniaiin,    Oetchichie^    &C.,  *  In  the  author'*  Ii^odotu4^  Tnl. 

p.  KM.  ii.  p.  271,  note  *,  ^nJ  eJ. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  lOd^O. 

VOL.  II.  K  K 
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that  early  date  was  not  limited  to  the  coarse  colouring 
of  bas-reliefs,  and  whether  portraits  on  a  flat  surface 
were  not,  at  the  time  of  Amasis,  of  recent  introduction 
into  Egypt  from  Asiatic  Greece  or  Lydia,  where  the 
art  seems  to  have  originated.^ 

Amasis  appears  to  have  had  at  least  three  wives.* 
The  most  important  of  them  was  Ankhnes-neferapra, 
daughter  of  Psamatik  11.  and  of  Nitocris,  the  sister  of 
Apries,  by  espousing  whom  he  sought  to  acquire  a 
legitimate  title  to  the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs.  Another, 
as  we  have  seen,*  was  Ladic^  or  Laodic^,  the  daughter 
of  a  Greek  of  CyrSn^,  whom  he  wedded  to  cement  his 
friendship  with  that  state.  A  third,  named  Tentkheta, 
was  the  daughter  of  an  Egyptian  priest  of  Phthah,  Pet- 
nit,  or  Patu-nit.*  The  last-named  of  these  royal  ladies 
bore  him  the  prince  who  succeeded  him  upon  the 
throne  imder  the  name  of  Psamatik  Ankh-ka-en-ra, 
o  ^JL,.  Ankhnes-neferapra  seems  to  have  held  the 
principal  rank  in  the  royal  harem.  She  alone  of  the 
royal  wives  was  allowed  to  exhibit  herself  upon  the 
walls  of  temples,  where  she  appears  sometimes  alone, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  her  husband,  sometimes  at- 
tended by  an  official  called  Sheshonk.^  Her  sarcophagus 
ill  black  marble  is  of  the  finest  quality,  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  and  wrought  with  care  and  delicacy. 
It  was  found  at  Luxor,  behind  the  Rameseum,  in  a  deep 


'  Plin.  Hist,  Nat.  xxxv.  3,  vii. 
5C. 

'  Wiedemann  adds  another,  whom 
he  calls  Cha-teb-ti-ert-bet,  and  of 
whom  he  finds  evidence  in  Mariette^s 
Monuments  Diver s^  pis.  06,  96,  and 
in  Brugsch's  Recueil,  pi.  vii.  No.  2. 
Birch  says :  *  Aahmes  married  at 
lesst  three,  and  .apparently  four, 
\^-ive8  during  his  lifetime  *  {Ancient 


F^gupt.  p.  183).     Mariette  calls  this 
fourth  wife  Eheteb-nit-ar-bet. 

•  Supra,  p.  491. 

^  Lepsius,  Uther  die  XXIL 
dayptieche  Kompdifnaitief  b.  800; 
Wiedemann,  Ueeckiekte,  Ae.,  n. 
196. 

*  See  the  Z^toOmtftr,  pL  &  jpli. 
273  e-h,  27^a,h,€,a. 
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pit,  by  the  French  expedition  of  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,*  and  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  great 
Egyptian  gallery  of  the  British  Museum.* 

Amasis  was  buried  at  Sals,  in  a  tomb  which  he  had 
prepared  for  himself  within  the  pre<dncts  of  the  teni|)le 
of  Neith.*  It  was  a  sepulchral  chamber,  oj>ening  out 
of  one  of  the  cloistered  courts,  with  folding  doors,  and 
with  the  tomb  at  the  further  end.  Though  violated  by 
Canibyses,*  it  was  not  destroyed,  but  ap]K'ars  to  have 
been  seen  by  Herodotus  in  its  pristine  condition. 
There  are,  however,  at  present  no  remains  to  be  seen 
of  it.* 

Psamatik  III.  succeeded  his  father  at  a  time  when 
the  Persian  invasion  was  a  tiling  tliat  could  not  be 
arrested.  As  his  whole  reign  did  not  exceed  six 
months,*  and  the  expcxlition  must  have  been  some 
months  upon  the  march,  we  may  presume  that  it  was 
on  its  way  at  the  time  of  his  accession.  All  that  he 
could  do,  therefore,  was  to  make  preparations  for  a 
htubboni  resistance.  He  gathered  his  Greek  and 
Carian  mercenaries  together,  and  took  up  a  positi(»n 
near  Pelusium,^  the  point  at  which  an  invader  from  the 
north-east  necessarily  approacheil  Egypt.  The  foreign 
rorjw  was  supported  by  a  large  army  of  native  Egyp- 
tians ;  but  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  two  elements 
did  not  very  heartily  coalesce,  and  the  result  was  a 
crushing  defeat  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  empire. 
If  we  may  believe  Ctesias,®  the  loss  on  the  Egyptian 

'  WiedemanD,    Ouchiehte,   Ac,    the  royal  ffepiilrhre^  can  otilj  W 
p.  107.  I  ^«*m«<i.     (See   Wilkinwui   in'  the 

''  Birch,  Anrient  Eg^pt^  p.  ISd.       authorV  Ilrrmtotu*,  vol.  ii.  p.  L'5/i, 
>  Herod,  ii.  109.  !  note  *  ) 

*  Ibid.  ill.  16.  *  II«n)d.  iii.  14  ;    Man^tho  ap. 

*  The  n*niaiuii  of  Sais  are  alto-    Sjnc^lL  ('MnmotrmpM.  p.  75  d. 
prther    tcantT    and     iiiMfrniticant;  i    '^  Herod,  iii.  10. 

and  the  lite'  of  ihb  Temple  and  j      *  Ctea.  £xc.  JWnc.  5  0. 

I  I  S 
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side  was  50,000  men,  which  implies  a  complete  rout ; 
while,  as  the  Persians  lost  7,000,  there  must  have  been 
some  stiff  fighting  before  the  rout  began.  No  doubt 
the  Greeks  fought  well ;  but  in  the  broad  plain  wherein 
the  battle  took  place  they  would  be  outflanked,  sur- 
rounded, and  overpowered  by  numbers.  The  Persians 
were  at  no  time  contemptible  soldiers,  and  they  were 
now  at  the  height  of  their  national  vigour ;  they  had 
recently  conquered  the  whole  of  Western  Asia,  were 
full  of  confidence  in  themselves,  hardy,  strong,  and  ac- 
customed to  fighting.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  acted  as  a  mere  civic  guard  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  the  native  Egyptians  were  still  more  unac- 
customed to  warfare,  having  seen  but  little  active 
service  ^  since  the  time  of  Psamatik  I.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  the  army  of  Egypt  was  defeated, 
and  driven  in  headlong  flight  from  the  field ;  nor  can 
we  even  wonder  that  no  second  stand  was  made  in  the 
open,  since  it  must  have  been  felt  that  the  same  causes 
which  had  given  Persia  the  victory  on  the  Pelusiac 
plain  would  secure  her  arms  success  in  any  other 
similar  encounter.^ 

Nothini]^  tlien  remained  for  Psamatik  but  to  place 
his  troops  l»eliind  walls,  and  see  if  in  this  way  he  could 
baffle  or  tire  out  the  invaders.  Memphis  was  a  strong 
(nty,  and,  had  it  been  well  provisioned  or  able  to  main- 
tain its  communication  with  the  sea,  might  have  stood 


^  Tln^y   had   perl>ftps    been   em-    they    had   probably   never  crossed 
ploved  nirainst  TS-re  (Il»»rod.  ii.  1 01 ), 


and  had  certainlv  gerved  opainst 
C'yren/-  (ib.  iv.  IT^O).  They  had 
ft'eo,  arcordinjr  to  Herodotus  (ii. 
100),  nn  one  ooca*»ion  enpaped  the 


swords  with  an  adversary. 

*  I'^rypt  had  no  strong  poaitioos, 
the  Nile  valley  being  never  leas 
than  twu  miles  in  '^^-idth  tiU  con- 
siderably  abiive   I'hebes,  and    th«i 


Gri'^'k  sind  Carian  mercenaries,  and  |  tracts  «m  either  side  being  throug^h 
drft'rtted  th»»m.     Rut  their  services    want  of  water  indefensible.     Thus 


hud   n-M   often  bef»n  required,  and 


the  fate  <^i  Kgypt  baa  been  almost 


during  the  long  roign  of  ^Vmasis  i  always  decided  by  a  single  battle. 
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a  prolonged  siege,*  But  no  special  preparations  for  a 
siege  seem  to  have  been  made ;  and  Cambyses  had 
taken  care  to  bring  with  him  a  strong  fleet,*  which 
blockaded  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  even  mounted 
the  river  to  the  vicinity  of  the  capiUiL*  Thus  it  was 
impossible  to  continue  the  defence  very  long.  After 
murdering  the  crew  of  a  Greek  vessel,  sent  to  sununon 
them  to  surrender,  and  thus  deservedly  incurring  the 
extreme  displeasure  of  Cambyses,  the  entire  gjirrison, 
regarding  resistance  as  hopeless,  gave  themselves  up. 
Cambyses  punished  the  deed  of  blood  severely.  He 
selected  from  the  Egyptians  who  had  surrendered 
themselves  two  thousand  chief  men — ten  for  each  of  the 
raunlere<l Greeks* — and  condemned  them  to  be  publicly 
rxecuteil.  A  son  of  the  fallen  monarch  shared  their 
fate.  As  for  the  king  himself,  it  would  seem  that  at 
first  his  life  was  spared,*  and  that  he  was  even  treated 
with  some  favour;  but  it  was  not  long  before  sus- 
]iicion  arose.  Psamatik  was  accused  of  having  taken 
imrt  in  a  conspiracy  against  Cambyses,  and  was  forth- 
with put  to  death.  Thus  perished  this  unf(»rtunate 
monarch,  the  last  of  the  long  line  of  Pharaohs,  which 
commencing  with  Menes,  or  at  any  mte  with  Senet'eru,* 
had  ruled  Ivyp^  *^^  ^  great  indei)endent  monarchy,  for 
not  less  than  twentv  centuries. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present  history 
to  pursue  the  fortuiu»s  of  the  Egyptian  people  any  fur- 

*  UiuIt  ArtAxer.\(*«i  lyiiitriiimiiuH  the  iiittMitinii  of  (*ani}»y»*>s  'in  iiuit- 
M*-iiiphi.-  (or  at  lc4i>t  it.'*  citiMlrh  tiiiff  i'V^pt,  to  Kmvc  I'-uiuatik  im 
hi'^i<l  n  Kitve  ot*  oniMtltTublv  more  |  tributiirv  klll^^  Hut  it  i»  \vi\  ijiit**- 
ihan  H  Vfur,  wtfD  th(»mrh  coiiimimi-  tionable  whftbi*r  he  woiilii  |ih\«) 
CMTi<.>n  uith  t!i«*  Feu  wan  cut  off,  doii«  mi.  <\vru!«  did  iMt  ^'  trvnt 
t>^'  hi  mI.  Sir.  xi.  74-7.)  eitlwr  <'m*-Uf«  or  Nabniiidu-. 

"   llt-roil.  ii.  1;  iii.  1,  li»,  U.  *  <>n    th-    dnuliltuliie*^      f    nil 

'  1 1 -ill.  iii.  l^t.  I  hVyi'^Hn  liiMtTv  U«i'iirt)  ^s•l.e^•^u, 

'  \\>m\.  iii.  14.  j  «e«  abow,  p.  JJ. 

^  llerodutua  Mievvd  that  it  was 
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ther.  Frequent  revolts  characterised  the  period  of 
their  subjection  to  Persia ;  and  from  time  to  time  it 
probably  appeared  to  the  people  themselves  that  the 
throne  of  the  Pharaohs  was  re-established.  But  again 
and  again  the  Persians  proved  their  superiority  in  the 
field,  and  forced  the  Egyptians  to  submit  to  them* 
Thus  during  the  Persian  period — from  B.C.  527  to 
B.C.  332 — ^Egypt  must  be  considered  to  have  occupied, 
in  the  main,  the  position  of  a  Persian  province  ;  *  aud 
her  revolts  and  re-subjugations  belong  therefore  to 
the  history  of  Persia.  The  present  writer,  in  his 
'  Fifth  Ancient  Monarchy,'  has  already  treate  of  them  ;  * 
and  the  reader  who  desires  to  pursue  the  subject  may 
be  referred  to  that  work  for  information. 

Still,  it  remains  to  touch  briefly  upon  the  art  and 
civilisation  of  this  final  period,  which  have  peculiar 
features  not  destitute  of  interest.  The  time  is  one  of 
revival,  and  has  been  called  *  the  Egyptian  renais- 
sance'^ Under  the  Ethiopians,  and  still  more  under  the 
Assyrians,  Egyptian  art  had  declined,  nay,  had  almost 
sunk  into  abeyance.  Such  indications  of  it  as  we 
poiisess  are  coarse  and  tinged  with  foreign  ideas.  It 
was  the  object  of  the  Psammetichi  to  re-establish  a  true 
native  school.  We  have  small  remains  of  their  archi- 
tectiire,  but  enough  to  show  clearly  that  it  went  upon 
the  old  lines ;  and  we  know  that  it  included  colossal 
statues,  obelisks,  enormous  prcpylasa,  pillared  courts,* 
and  the  other  main  elements  of  early  Egyptian  archi- 
tectural effect.     Some  novelties  in  the  ornamentation 

^  IVirch,  Ancient  Effypty  p.  18/);    400;  Brii«rsoh,   History    of  ^j^ptp 
LfMinrmant,  Manuel  dllistoire  An-    vol.  ii.  p.  28.*^,  l^t  od. 
cienut',  vol.  i.  p.  475.  I      *  See   Herod,   ii.  163,  169,  176, 

^  S^'e  the  author's  Ancient  Mon-  ,  170,  aud,  for  the  obelbka,  Me 
firc'/t/V'/«,  vol.  iv.  pp.  451-5,  487-yO,  PuIiiut'sj  Etjjfiytian  Chroniclei,  voLi» 
4i»8-'.^  5o4-8,  1st  ed.  ,  *  lutruductioii,'  p.  Ixxiv. 

'  I.eiiormaut,  Manud^  vol.   i.  p. 
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are  pleasing.'  Of  their  plastic  art,  od  the  contrary,  we 
liave  abundant  specimens ;  and  wc  can  see  that  it  aims 
at  a  *  return  to  the  good  old  times,' ' 
the  representations  calling  vividly 
to  reinembraoce  the  master-pieces 
of  the  old  empire.  True  relief  ig 
used,  instead  of  the  cava  riiievo 
which  was  in  fashion  under  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties. 
*An  extreme  neatness  of  mani- 
pulation iu  the  drawings  and  lines,  ' 
in  imitation  of  the  best  epochs 
of  art  in  tlie  earlier  times,  servos 
fur  the  iiistiuit  reco<Tiiitioii  of  thu 
work  of  this  iige,  the  linencss  of 
which  uftL'n  reminds  us  of  the  pcr- 
fMrmanres  of  a  !*eal-<.'ngraver.''  K\- 
tremu  dL'liaicy  and  extreme  elaburu- 
tion  are  the  main  clianicteristics  of 
the  pliu-ilic  art  of  the  i»eriud.  Faces 
are  linislaHl  with  gruat  canj,  the  ejir 
and  iKKie  lK>ing  woU  rundtrcd,  and 
the  hair  wurki.rd  out  in  the  utmost 
p«i!<sible  dt;tail.*    Some  of  the  biLs-  ' 

reliefs  seem  to  sliow  tnu-cs  of  Gret-k  *^''i','„;'p',|'|,';"''!"|  '■' 
iullufiice.     Th*Te  rvLs  mion  these 
M'orkf*.  a.-*  lias  Ik-'l-u  wvW  slid,  'a  gentle  and  a1mo>t 
feiuininu  tondL-nu'ss  whii-h    \vm  iii)|ire>M.-d    upon    tlie 


■  (>n   tha  oth«r  hand,  m 
iiiiplrBiiiiiir-      Tba  '  mluiuii 


ae  nni  buhms  'if  the  tiiii*.  1>ut  rnnnot  )*• 
'  «Ub,  pMiioiinmd  MtUrAfti>r<ri>rtb<iiiiill>. 
■  feet,        '  ^n\]ior\i,lli»lorii  of  Ki/ypl.siA. 


thi>  vit-w  iif  Iba  Mi-r"d  Nhriiw  fruni         '  Hod.  p.  L' 
I'l"   t-jrs  iif  ibo    pntfuiB    Tul|(iir'        *  yixK^muMm,  OrtrUchte  Afji/jf 

i\iit>'ii.  AtieirHt  l-j/iipt,}f.  177>,  Diay  tttit  raa  I'mmuftkh  /.p.  VJi. 
baiv  Wii  pruiwr  uiidor  the  ciivuiu- 
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imitations  of  living  creatures  the  stamp  of  an  in- 
credible delicacy  both  of  conception  and  execution.'  ^ 
"Wood-engraving  is  incapable  of  expresmng  such  soft 
and  tender  treatment ;  ^  but  the  accompanying  illua- 
tratioDS  will  perhaps  help  to  give  some  slight  idea  of 


Bas-reliefs  of  FsBmiiltk  I. 

the  art  in  question — of  its  beauty,  dehcacy,  and  jip- 
jiroximatiou  to  the  Greek  type. 

Similar  refinement  is  observable  in  the  st'ituos  and 
statuettes.  The  rastophorus  tif  tlie  Vatican,  the  Horus 
of  tlie  Louvre,  the  bronze  sUituctte  of  Ammon-Arsaplies 


'   Brup*li,//irfori/rj/'S/M/)/,  l.f.c.  | 

'  Thf  plii)to),"Tttiih9  of  Si.  Mari- 
Lf,    on    tbt)    atht-r    Land,    leave  I 


otiimjf   to   be   desired.     (See    his 
loHuineit/s  Dii:,r»,  pi,  a5.J 
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in  the  British  Museum,  the  ^  little  statues,  holding  a 
shrine,  of  the  Saite  dignitary,  Htebhu,'  *  the  *  famous 
cow  of  the  celestial  Hathor,  and  the  statues  of  Osiris 
and  Isis,  the  offerings  of  a  certain  Psamatik,  which  now 
form  the  admired  master- pieces  of  the  collection  at 
Boulaq  ;  the  numberless  standing  images  in  bronze  of 
tht{  goddess  Neith  of  Sals — these,  and  a  hundred  simi- 
lar works  of  sculpture,  furnish  instructive  examples  of 
the  refinement  and  delicacy  of  the  monuments  which 
csmie  from  the  hands  of  the  urtists  of  this  period.'*  The 
propoitions  of  the  figures  are  defective,  the  limbs 
being  too  long  and  slim  ;  the  muscular  deveh)pment  is 
but  slightly  indicated  ;  •  and  the  whole  result  is  want- 
ing in  strength  and  vigour  ;  but  gnice,  softness,  tender- 
ness characterise  the  peritKl,  and  give  it  a  beauty  aud 
ele«'ance  which  are  •  charminjr/* 

Hut,  while  in  arti>tic  matters  there  was  thus  an 
effort — albeit  onlv  nuKlcratelv  successful — to  retuni  to 
•Mitiquity  and  to  produce  works  of  an  archaic  type,  in 
rcligitm  and  in  manners  the  spirit  of  the  age  was 
different,  and  exhibited  an  unwholesome  craving  after 
what  was  strange  and  novel.  '  Beside  the  great  esta- 
blished gods  of  the  old  Jlgyptian  theology,  there  now 
come  forward  upon  the  numuments,'  says  Dr.  Hrugsch/ 
*'  monstrous  forms,  the  creations  of  a  widel v-rovin<r  faiH'V. 
which  i)e<»pk^l  the  wh<de  worKl — heaven,  eaith,  and 
the  subaqueous  and  subterranean  depths— with  demons 
and  genii  of  whom  the  older  age  with  its  pure  doc- 
trine had  scarcely  an  idea.'  13y  the  time  of  Xectaneln)  I. 


*  }\r\ie*ch,IliMtttry  of  Effjfjttfyol^        *  li^mirniant.  Mnnuri  ttlli*t'»irf 

ii.  p.  'J'^'Jf  \bX  vd,  AwitHtu',  v«»l.  i.  p.  MK 
Mbid.  '"  HiAfttrif  of  lyy/i/,  vol.  ii.  pp. 

>  liirch,  OuiUto  GaUerir$,^A7.  2^3-4,  Ul'wl. 
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half  the  gods  of  the  Pantheon  were  new ;  ^  and  though 
this  extreme  development  was  the  work  of  a  later  age 
than  that  of  the  Psammetichi,  the  spirit  from  which  it 
proceeded  was  already  abroad.  Asia  poured  the  fetid 
stream  of  her  manifold  superstitions  into  Africa,  and  to 
the  old  theology  was  added  a  wild  and  weird  demono- 
logy  which  proved  wonderfully  attractive  to  the  now 
degenerate  Egyptians.  At  the  same  time  the  belief  in 
magic  and  witchcraft  became  general.  '  Exorcisms  of 
the  demons  in  all  manner  of  forms,  from  wild  beasts 
with  their  ravening  teeth  to  the  scorpion  with  his 
venomous  eting,  form  henceforth  a  special  science, 
which  was  destined  to  supersede  the  old  and  half-lost 
traditional  lore  of  past  ages.  The  demon-song  of 
"  The  old  man  who  regained  his  youth,  the  hoary  one 
who  became  young  again,"  the  exorcisms  of  Thoth  and 
the  powers  of  witchcraft  in  league  with  him,  are  the 
favourite  themes  which  cover  the  polished  surfaces  of 
the  monuments  of  this  remarkable  time.'  *  Apis- 
worship  became  also  more  pronounced.  Ever-increasing 
honours  were  paid  to  the  sacred  bulls,  as  time  went  on. 
The  tablets  recording  their  birth,  life,  and  burial  grow 
in  length  ;  ^  the  ceremonies  accompanyiDg  their  sepul- 
ture become  more  complicated  and  more  expensive,* 
and  the  adornment  of  their  tombs  more  magnificent. 
Granite  sarcophagi  were  provided  for  them  ;  and  these 
were  cut  and  polished   with  great  care ;  ^  they   were 


*  See  the  Transactions  of  the  *So-  I  *  Bircli,  Ancient  Egypt. ,  p.  176, 
ciety  of  Bihl,  Arch<e«d«>yy,  Tol.  iii.  !  Diodorua  says  (i.  84)  that  the  cost 
pp.  425-9.  I  was  sometimes  a  hundred  talents, 

'"  Bruprsch,  History  of  Eyypt,  vol.  i  or  24,(X)(V. 
ii.  p.  2^^,  Ist  ed.  !      *  Mariette  {Chcix  de  MomamentB^ 

'  See    Mariette,     Sfrap4um    de  \  p.  0),  speaking  of  these  Muroophagi, 
MvmphiSf    p.    2S ;     and    coniuare    says  :  *  Tou8  sent  de  granit  poli  at 
BruiTHi'h,  History  of  Eyypt,  vol.  ii.  j  Imsant/ 
pp.  285-8,  Ist  ed.  | 
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from  twelve  to  thirteen  feet  high  and  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  feet  long ;  the  smallest  did  not  weigh  less 
than  sixty-four  tons. 

Manners  likewise  suffered  a  transformation.     The 
women  were  degraded  by  having  the  heavier  forms  of 


Curious  OrDament  worn  by  a  mmn  of  the  PsHnmtik  pt  rii^l,  (tcrhaps  n  charm. 

lal)Our  thrown  \\\K>n  them,^  and  were  otherwise  bur- 
dened and  placed  under  restrictions.^  The  men  were 
demoniHsed  by  being  cut  off  from  militarj*  trainin;/, 
and  from  the  bracing  effects  of  active  service  lx»th  uikhi 
mind  and  Ixnly.  National  spirit  was  sappeil  by  the 
devolution  of  the  roval  favour  on  a  race  of  forcijniers, 
to  whom  Egyptian  custimis  and  Ejn'j)tian  ideas  were 
abhorrent,  and  who  no  doubt  openly  showi^l  their 
Contempt  for  the  unwarlike  nation  whifh  had  hired 


>  Herixl.  ii.  30;  .S>ph.  (/-ii.  Col,  330-41. 
'  lierud.  U.C. 
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their  services.     Commerce  with  Greece  and  with  Asia 
unsettled  all  the  old  Egyptian  opinions  and  habitudes, 
and  introduced  a  thousand  novelties  of  belief,  dress, 
and  behaviour.     The  Saitic  kings  had  thought  to  reno- 
vate the  old  monarchy  by  an  infusion  of  jfresh  blood 
into  its  veins.^     But  the  experiment,  always  hazardous, 
failed,  since  the  patient  was  too  weak  to  bear  so  violent 
a  remedy.  The  civilisation  of  the  Egyptians  had  grown 
up  under  circumstances  which  completely  isolated  it. 
Its  continuance  depended  on  the  isolation  being  con  • 
tinned.    The  basis  upon  which  it  rested  was  immobility. 
From  the  time  that  it  was  brought  into  contact  with 
the  spirit  of  progress,  as  embodied  in  the  Greek  race 
and  the  Grecian  civilisation,  it  was  necessarily  doomed 
to  perish.     It  did   not  possess  the  vigour  or  vitiility 
which  could  enable  it  to  start  afresh  on  a  new  path  ; 
nor  was  it  sufficiently  solid  and  self-poisal  to  remain 
unaffected  by  the  new  ideas.     Like  a  building,  grown 
old  and  unstable  through   the   long  lapse   of  years, 
which  it  is  attempted  to  restore  and  renovate  by  new 
work   alien   in    character,    the    Egyptian  civilisation 
collapsed  under  the  difficulties  of  the  times  and   the 
experiments  made  upon  it,  disappearing  from  the  ken 
of  man  in  a  heap  of  unsightly  ruins.     That  it  had  a 
revival    under   the   Ptolemies  is  what  we  should    not 


^  *  Lo8  rois  Saites  avaient  cm 
vivifier  rK«jrypte  et  remhe  un  pen 
de  j»Miin.'  »n\\^  a  la  vieille  monarchie 
toii(l«V  par  Mt'iii's,  en  periuetlant  an 
}.'! and  couranl  d'idoet?  lilKM-alfs.  dont 
la  (iroce   se    laisiiit  dr. a  rinstiira- 

*  * 

trie**,  de  se  n^pandre  dans  stui  jrcin. 

Sans  \e  navoir,  ils   avaient   pnr   la    ne  pcnivait  86  lancer  dlUM 

intr  >duiT   sur  les  bnrds  du  Nil   un  !  nouvelle,  qui  dtait  1ft  lll|gtttiOB  dt 

nouvel  element  de  dt'cadeuce.     Kx-    s(>n  g'euie,  ni  COntiniMriOII' 

clu.Mvenient     constitutHi     pour     la  >  imniuable.'     (Lep*** 

duree,  pour  con^erver  bcs  traditioDS  ^  (TJIisloire  Ancitf 


en  bravaiit  les  sidles,  la  civilisation 
e^'Vptieime  ne  pouvait  se  niaintenir 
([iCen  demeurant  immobile.  Dujour 
on  elle  se  trouva  en  contact  avec 
I'esprit  de  progr^s,  penonnili^  dans 
la  race  et  dans  la  civiiiaatkmgvefique, 
elle  devait  Ibrc^iuent  ptfiir.     Ehm 
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have  expected,  and  must  be  regarded  as  an  indication 
of  itd  having  possessed  an  extraordinary  force  and 
] lower — a  force  and  power  which  enabled  it  to  rise 
from  the  grave  after  a  trance  of  two  centuries  and 
become  once  more  for  nearly  three  hundred  years 
a  living  entity. 
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APPENDIX. 
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NOTE   A.    (See  p.  9.) 

The  fragmentfl  of  the  Turin  *  Papyrus  of  the  Kings,' 
after  all  the  care  and  labour  bestowed  on  tliem  by  Seyffarth,' 
LepsiuRy'  and  Wilkinson,'  admit  still  of  so  much  variety  of 
arrangement,  that  only  in  a  comparatively  few  cases  can  we 
compare  with  absolute  certainty  its  statements  as  to  the 
length  of  kings'  reigns  with  those  of  Manetho.  In  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases  where  such  a  comparison  has  been 
regarded  as  possible,  the  possibility  rests  upon  a  hypotheti- 
cal arrangement  of  the  fragments,  which  is  more  or  less 
probable ;  and  thus  an  element  of  uncertainty  comes  in.  We 
shall  therefore,  in  the  subjoined  comparative  list,  distinguish 
the  certain  from  the  doubtful  cases  by  printing  the  former 
in  italics*  With  regard  to  the  latter,  which  are  printed  in 
the  ordinary  Roman  type,  we  shall  in  each  case  give  in  a 
separate  column  the  authority  by  whom  the  arrangement 
producing  the  result  has  been  made. 


*   See    his    work,     ThefJt»j^M^  in  far^mil^  the  face  of  the  MS., 

Srhriften  der  altm   Aeyypter  nach  D>ntainin|r  tbe  names  and  len^fth 

dnn'  Turiner    l^pffrus  sum  trtten  of  reiirii^  of  the  kinfra,  but  (rivea 

3/a/f  uherietxt,  Qotha,  I'^'iG.  th«*     back     ala«>,    which    containi 

'  lippdiurt  haa  arranirt^  the  frafr-  writing    on    an    entire! j  differfnt 

Dienta  in  hin  Komiftburh  der  alien  aubjnct.but  of  |rr««t  Taliie  tnwarda 

Aef^ffpifT,  iweite  Abtheilun|r,  lier*  determiniD^  the  true    poeition  uf 

lin,  IkV^.  many  of  the  fVagnnenta.     Another 

'  Wilkin>ion>  work  on  the  Turin  fac^miie  edition,  which  I  have  not 

f  n|iTni»  is  of  thi*  moHt  elaborate  ih*en.  wa«  |»ubliib«d  by  Pleyte  and 

charactt^r.    He  not  only  repreaenta  liueai  in  leOI>-76. 
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Manetho,  according  to 


Turin  Paptrcs. 


1 

1 

1111 

Namei  of  Kings 

ja  0 

Kame«  of  Eings 

1  1 

I 

AnthoritiM 

& 

Yrt. 

Yrt. 

Yrs. 

r^        ^ 

2nd  DtnjLstt. 

Nephercheres  . 

25 

— 

— 

Neferka-Sokari  . 

8    3 

'{ 

De  Rouge 
&  Bmgach 

Sesochris 

48 

48 

48 

Hutefisi 

11?  8 

4 

ft 

Cheneres 

— 

^— 

30 

Beb(i)        . 

27    2 

1 

t» 

8bd  Dtnastt. 

Necherophes    . 

28 

— 

— 

NebkA 

19    ? 

? 

ft 

ToBorthroe 

29 

^— 

-^ 

Sar   . 

19     1? 

0 

•• 

4th  Dtwastt. 

Soris 

29 

19    0 

0 

Bmgseh 

Souphis  . 

63 

—     — 

— 

6    0 

0 

ft 

Souphis  II. 

66 

—     — 

♦»»zaf      . 

6    0 

0 

t» 

Mencheres 

63 

—  1  — 

24     0 

0 

9f 

Katoisps . 

25 

—  1  — 

.~- 

24     0 

0 

t  f 

Bicheres . 

22 

1 

.~- 

23     0 

0 

ff 

Sebercheren     . 

7 

— 

— 

8     0 

0 

tf 

5th  Dtnastt. 

Usercheres 

28 

— 

18     0 

0 

t( 

Sephres  , 

13  i 

4     0 

0 

ft 

Nephercheres  .  ' 

20      —      - 

— 

2     0 

0 

•*           1 

Sisires     .         .  ' 

7 

***ka       . 

7     0 

0 

1 
ft 

Cheres     .         .  ' 

20 

—      — 

— 

12     0 

0 

y  f 

Rathures         .  ! 

1 

44 

^^~* 

7  0 

21     0 

8  0 

0 

0 
0 

»» 

»f 

Mencheres 

9 

1 

Menkahor  . 

1 

— 

Tancheres 

44 

Tat    . 

28     0 

0 

1 

Onnos 

33 

1 

Vna8 

30     0 

0 

1 
1 

Cth  Dynasty. 

1 

i 

i 

1 

Otlioes     . 

30 

1 

1 

— 

— 

{ 

De  Boue^; 
&  Huk:k»i 

Phios       . 

53      —  ,  — 

?      6 

21 

•t 

- 

1 

_— 

20     0 

0 

*9 

t» 

Methusouphis 

7     -     - 

14?   0 

0 

ft 

Phtofis 

94 

—     — 

90     0 

0 

fft 

Menthetouphia  . 

1 

^^^* 

1     1 

0 

M 
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Makctiio,  according  to 


Turin  Papykus. 


NaoMfl  of  Klll|^ 

f 

< 

a.= 

ii 

Vw. 

Yra. 

1 

1 
1 

Yr^ 

12TII  Htxasty. 

Anifn«^i«>niM 

lA 

'   10 

10 

H««iiDc)|iifliH 

40 

40 

40 

AmmanemrA 

ns 

'  .'^8 

3H 

HrjMVtris  . 

48 

1  48 

48 

Lachnn  8 . 

8 

'     8 

H 

Amer^ft 

H 

! 

Anionfm^^ 

8 

42 

41! 

Ski-niiuphri«« 

4 

MunMof  KinfTH 


g    I     & 

>«  ^   2 


15     0     0 
I0.it  leiMt 

:to 

*J     3  27  I 


•I 


AiithoritlM 


WilkinfK>ii 


■• 
t« 
t« 


WilkiiiiMMi 


:i  10  21  /  ;&  ]iniffM*h 


N.H. — It  will  \h)  sAt'n  that  uf  the  thirty-no ven  rt-igni  est i muted  bj  both 
KDtlioritiaN,  thrna  only  are  alike;  nix  more  om^  within  nn**  year,  while 
iweDtT-oi^fht  differ  still  more  widely.  Taken  iilt(i.^thrr,  Manetlio  m  niimberi  an» 
irn'ntfy  in  eicev,  «mouiitin|r,  wh«*n  added  t<itfct)ii*r,  to  9HI  yean;  whervas  the 
iiuinl>«rN  of  the  |Mpyniii  amount  to  icea  than  015  veurM. 


NOTK  H.     (Stt-  |).  :i7l.) 

Mi>at  PIg}'|ih>lu|j[i&trt  accept  thi^  idfiitilicatioiia  of  De 
Rouge,  and  reganl  the  lanauna  as  Daiiaaiis,  the  Shaniten  as 
Saniinians  the  Shekiiisha  as  Sikt*lianri  or  SiotlianH,  the 
Tiiliisha  H»  Tiiscaiii*,  thi*  Tashash  as  Oscans,  the  Piirtisata  aji 
Pelasgians,  and  tlio  Tekarii  as  Teiicrians.*  Kiit  there  is 
scarcely  any  case,  ex(*4*ptinfi^  the  last,  where  the  identification 
is  etymolo^ifally  satistact<»ry« 

Tditanmi^    ^mm  1|l    I  '-— ^  ^  iT^  Keudertnl    hotter    for 

letter,  this  wonl  is  Ta^L-na-u-na^  liardly  a  natural  etpiivalent 
for  the  Greek  Danaoi.  The  hand,  ^^  ,  may  no  douht  re- 
present  d ;  but  the  double  a  which  follows  corresponds  but 


*  rhahan,  lirrhfrvhrti,  |ip.  ;i5-ri0;  airnMw,  aM  far  aj«  tlit*  naiuuMiis  Sar- 

Hirrh,  Jn<if-n/  Aj/y/i/,  yy.  l'ttt-42;  diiiiHim,  Siciliaiw,  and  Tiijvana  ai« 

Kinenlulir  in    R^vrtU  of  the  l^aai,  conrt>nii'«l   (.l/aim//  d'IItM*"irr  Jn- 

Tol.   viii.    p.    47.    M.    liPDomuuit  riemie,  %ol.  i.  p.  440). 

VOU  II.                                    Is  U 
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ill  with  the  RJvort  Greek  alpha.  The  it  in  altogether  super- 
fluous, as  also  is  the  n  of  the  final  syllable.  By  saying  that 
Tdnav,na  represents  the  ^  Danaans,'  this  surplusage  is  con- 
cealed, since  '  Danaan '  has  an  n ;  but  the  -cm  is  an  English 
adjectival  ending,  to  which  there  is  no  equivalent  in  the 
Grreek  Danaoi.  It  has  been  sought  to  remove  the  objection 
from  the  double  a  by  supposing  Daunii,  and  not  Danai,  to  be 
meant ;  *  but  the  second  n  remains  superfluous  in  this  case  no 
less  than  in  the  other. 

ShanUenj  JU  \k^         .     Here  again  the   final  n  is 

superfluous.  The  people  of  Sardinia  were  known  to  the 
Romans  always  as  Sardi,  to  the  Grreeks  generally  as  ^  Sardooi.* ' 
It  is  true  the  Greeks  called  them  ^  Sardonioi '  occasionally  ; ' 
but  their  own  name  for  themselves  is  likely  to  have  had  a 
form  like  the  Latin. 

SlieUuahaj  Qjj[  ^L  .     In  this  word  the  last  two 

signs  are  superfluous.  In  Sikeloi,  Siculi,  there  is  no  second 
8;  and  the  best  Egyptian  equivalent  would  be  Sheklu,  or 
rather  Seklu,  *"^  -^^  there  being  no  necessity  of  changing 
the  initial  a  into  ah^ 

Tvluaha^  m  V  .^^  Qjj[  m.  .     The  lion  may  no  doubt  be 

read  as  r  no  less  than  as  I ;  and  Tui^iiaha  may  be  the  proper 
articulation.  It  is  said  that  the  word  well  represents  the 
Tuaci  of  the  Romans,  or  still  l>etter  the  Turace^  Turacer^  of 
the  Eugubine  Tables.'^  We  are  told,  however,  that  the 
Tuscans  or  Etruscans  called  themselves  Raaena^  so  that 
the  initial  t  would  appear  not  to  be  a  root  letter  of  the 
name. 


^  Ohabas,  RechercheSf  p.  39.  But  lapiovioi  is  found  in 

»  Herod,   i.  170,    v.    106,   &c. ;    (vii.  1(55). 
Scylax,  Peripi.  §  7 ;  Strabo,  v.  2,  i      ^  Tliis  objectioD  bolda  good  _^_ 
§  5,  &c.  I  in  the  caaos  of  the  ^sUratoOy  lUl^ 

'  Mr.  Bunbury  in  the  Dictionary  '  «Aa,  and  UaxAash. 
of  Greek   and  Roman   Geography  \.      *  ('habas,  JfZtfcA^rdlety  Ui  47« 
(vol.   ii.    p.    007)    gives    :Lapha>oi  ,      «  Dionys.  HaL  Antiq.  Jtokj 
as  the    only  Greek    ethnic    form.  I 
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UuHhashuj  ^  1L    JjJ  1|^  J|[  1|^.     If  the  name  *08ci' 

iH  a  contracted  fiirm  of  *Opici'  (throug)i  Opisci),*  and  p 
consequently  a  root  letter  of  the  name,  we  nhould  expect  the 
p  to  appear  in  an  Egyptian  representation  of  the  word  I)ear- 
ing  date  about  b.c.  130().  Further,  t)ie  second  ah  is  super- 
fluous, *  Osci '  having  one  «  only. 

PurusatUj  "^^^^  W  ^  I.  Here  the  difficulty  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  considerable,  since,  if  the  Pelasgi  are  meant,  the 
t  of  the  last  syllable  is  inexplicable.  It  is  true  that  the 
Egyptians  had  no  g;  but  thuy  ha<l  several  forms  of  Jt,  and 
would  naturally  have  expressed  the  //  in  Pelasgi  by  one  of 
them.'  There  would  also  have  been  no  reason  why  they 
should  have  used  the  long  u,  f  to  express  the  (ireek  epsilon 
in  TliXaayoL  These  grounds  of  objection  to  the  proposed 
identification  are  so  strong,  that  many  think-  them  insuper- 
able, and  suggest  that  the  Puraaata  are  really  the  Philistines,' 
D*nr7fi,  <I>t;XiOTict/A,  whom  they  suppose  to  have  migrated 
from  (*rete  at  this  time,  and,  after  their  repulse  by  I{am(*ses, 
to  have  been  settled  by  him  in  (fazii,  As)id(Kl,  and  Ascalon. 
Tills  view,  however,  if  free  from  etymological,  is  lieset  by 
historical  difficulties;^  and  the  result  is  tliat  tiie  Purusata, 
like  most  of  tlic  other  tril>es  named,  remain  an  enigma  for 
future  ages  to  unriddle. 

Tekaru^  ^  "^^  V.    The  identification  of  the  Tckaru 

with  the  Teucri  {TevKpoi)  is  wholly  unobjectionable.  Ety- 
mologically  the  two  words  are  ex:ict  etpiivalents,  while  histori- 
cally the  Teucri  an*  known  as  |>owcrful  and  bohl  adventurers, 
dissatisfied  with  their  old  Fcttlements  in  Asia,  and  desirous 
of  spreading  themselves  into  remote  countries.   The  Teucrian 

*  Am  Ntelmlir  aivue<l  ( W$tary  vf  \  Oaza  by  Quata,  Mifrdol  by  Mak- 
Kumr^  \<i).  t.   |>.  i\k\,  K.  T.>  on  tb«»  I  tal,  Aco. 
niithoritv  «if  the  (nuiiiiuarian  FrMim  i      '  So  I^einirtuaut,  Manuel  ^J/m- 


'An  timy   ezprfNMHl   0<>tan   bv 


toirr  Am-imne^  Tul.  i.  p.  438. 

*  TheiH*  an*  WfU  poiut<^  out  br 


(jazautann/Me^Miido    by    Makrtu,    M.  Ch abas  (i^crArrrAr«,  pp.  40-7).' 

L  L  L* 
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and  Mysian  invasion  of  Europe,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,* 
which  began  at  the  Canal  of  Constantinople  and  ended  at  the 
Adriatic,  is  a  fair  parallel  to  the  expedition  of  the  Tekari 
and  Purusata  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Barneses  III.,  which 
began  in  Asia  Minor  and  terminated  on  the  confines  of 
Egypt. 

The  argument  which  has  the  greatest  force  in  favour  of 
the  proposed  identifications  is  the  cumulative  one.  While, 
severally  and  separately  considered,  the  identifications  are  in 
almost  every  case  doubtful,  they  lend  support  to  each  other 
by  the  way  in  which  they  blend  into  an  harmonious  whole. 
No  counter  theory  has  been  proposed  which  is  nearly  so 
plausible.  Dr.  Brugsch's  ^  Carian-Colchian '  invasion,  in 
which  the  natives  proceed  from  Armenia  and  Cilicia,  partly 
by  land  through  Asia  Minor,  and  partly  by  water  on  the 
Mediterranean,^  in  which  the  Uashasha  are  the  Ossetes  of  the 
Caucasus,'  the  Tekaru  and  the  Purusata  ZygritsB  and  Proso- 
ditaB  from  Cyprus,*  the  Turusha  people  of  Mount  Taurus,* 
the  Sharuten  Colchio-Caucasians,  and  the  Sheklusha  the 
people  of  Zagylis,*  has  no  coherency,  and  approves  itself  to 
no  one.  In  the  theory  of  De  Kouge,  adopted  by  M. 
Chabas  and  Dr.  Birch,  there  is  the  double  charm  of  con- 
sistency and  of  surpassing  interest.  The  nations  fomi  a 
group,  widely  dispersed  yet  still  continuous,  extending  from 
Sardinia  and  Sicily  on  the  one  hand  to  ncirth-eastern  Asia 
Minor  on  the  other.  They  represent  the  chief  nations  of 
these  parts  and  leave  no  manifest  gap.  The  parts,  by  land 
and  sea,  are  distributed  as  we  might  expect.  And  the  result 
is  that  most  minds  accept  the  view  as  probably  not  far  from 
the  trutli.  They  delight  to  think  that  the  European  nations, 
so  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century  B.C.,  showed  signs  of 
tlieir  inherent  vigour,  possessed  fleets,  fought  naval  battles, 


»  Herod,    vii.  20.     Comparo  v.  '  '  Ibid.  p.  1  iO.  *  Ibid. 

13.  *  Ibid.  p.  151. 

•  History  of  Egypt y  vol.  ii.  j).  147,  ^  Ibid.  pp.  123-6. 
Iflt  od. 
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and  contended  with  the  most  advanced  and  the  moRt  power- 
ful of  then  existing  monarchies.  They  cannot  but  feel  that 
t)ie  entire  subject  is  encompassed  with  difficulties ;  but  the 
theory  which  has  been  put  forth  attracts  them,  and  they 
embrace  it  with  entire  satisfiEtction.  If  it  is  not  true  it  ought 
to  l)e.     Se  von  e  vero  ^  ben  travato. 
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Ahtu,  I'^rvptian  nauie  of  Abydos,  i. 

:uio 
Aliu  («rr  Elephantine) 
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Ahu-«*n*pera4.>,  Mate  officiab,  ii.  368 

Abu-Simbel,  rock*t<»mp]e  of  Rameees 
n.  at,  li.  31^-320,  a22,  341; 
memorial  of  Seti  II.  at,  :S37; 
Greek  iiucription  at,  4^2 

Abvdojs  prenunt  nanu*  of,  i.  16; 
I'f  yutian  name,  iUfiO ;  npivial  city 
or  Uie  frod  Osirl*,  ib. ;  seat  of  the 
nixth  dvnastv,  ii.  08:  temples  of, 
21M>,  3-Ji),  37*7,  48a,  4iHt ;  inscrip- 
tion of  I{anief«tH*  II.  at,  ;i25  ft.; 
New  Table  of,  26,  208 

Abyiifinia  included  in  ancient  Ethio- 
pia, i.  36;  fertilising  power  of  the 
Nile  derived  fn>m,  24 ;  »*thnic 
connection  betWM>n  the  ancic^ni 
>Vvptianrt  and  some  of  its  present 
tri(ii*«,  07 

Acai'ia  tn^es.  i.  52 

Acre,  town  of  {gee  Argata) 

Acmhetp,  tlie  god,  described,  i.  37f>- 
3H0 

Afrira,  Hritiiih  exploration  of,  i.  8; 
Nf>rth,  fKTupied  by  the  Libyanf, 
37 :  route  between  Asia  and, 
40  -4 1 ;  al  legi>d  circ  umna vigation 
of,  by  Nec<i*H  dhips,  ii.  475 

Africanu*i,  hia  epitome  of  Manet  ho, 
n.  8 

Age,  E^ryptian  renpiM-t  for,  i.  553 

Agri<-ultiin*,  t^n'Ptian,  excelleDco 
of,  i.  153;  cnuoition  of  the  la- 
bourt*ni,  154-150,  470-4^2;  im- 
plements of,  157-160;  procestes 
of  cultivation  for  the  various  crops, 
]<K)  171 ;  breeding  and  raring  of 
rattle  and  other  animals,  171-178, 
ii.  87-88;  carriage  of  produce,  i. 
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170;  state  of,  during  the  fourth 
and  fifth  dynasties,  ii.  87 

Ai,  king,  ii.  277,  278 

Aina,  reservoir  constructed  by  Ba- 
rneses III.  in,  ii.  377 

Airatu,  the,  ii.  804 

Ajalon  (see  Aaluna) 

Ajui-usha,  nation  so  called,  ii.  330 

Akherkin,  tribe  of  the,  ii.  161 

Alabaster  quarries,  i.  92 

Albert  Nyanza,  i.  9-11 

Alexander  the  Great,  confuses  Kneph 
with  Ammon,  i.  330  n. ;  adopts 
the  name  of  Si-Ammon,  ii.  410 

Alphabet,  Egyptian,  i.  122 

Am,  the  god,  i.  400 

Amada,  temple  of  Amen6phi8  II.  at, 
ii.  267 

Amam,  territory  of,  ii.  104,  111 

Amanus,  mount,  i.  40  n. 

Amar,  negro  tribe,  ii.  376 

Amasis  (Aahmes),  king,  length  of 
his  reign,  ii.  12;  thought  to  have 
served  in  the  Ethiopian  campaign 
of  Psamatik  I.,  483 ;  of  pleoeian 
origin,  490;  his  character,  490- 
491 ;  flourishing  state  of  the  king- 
dom under  his  rule  401-492; 
cultivates  the  friendship  of  the 
Greeks,  492;  restores  Cyprus  to 
the  Egyptian  dominions,  249,  492- 
493 ;  imites  with  Lydia  and  Baby- 
lon against  Persia,  494 ;  deception 
practised  by  him  upon  Cyrus, 
405 ;  his  adornments  of  Sais,  Mem- 
phl*?,  and  other  cities,  496-40() ;  his 
statues,  49(^,  407 ;  picture  of,  pre- 
sented to  the  C'yreneans,  i.  51 H  n., 
ii.  407 ;  bis  wives,  408 ;  lonib  at 
Sais,  4J)9 
Ameneman,  his  picture  of  the 
condition  of  the  peasant  farmer, 
i.  480;  appointed  director  of  the 
public  library  at  Thebes,  ii.  300 
Anien-em-apet, '  royal  son  of  Kush,* 

ii.  1>04 
Araen-em-hat  I.,  accession  of,  ii.  141- 
142;  attempted  assassination  of, 
142-143;  wars  of,  143;  Asiatic 
frontier  wall  built  by,  144,  186; 
his  statues,  palace,  and  pyramid, 
144-145 ;  his  pursuit  of  the  chase, 
L  54'}  ».,  ii.  145;  a.<80ciates  lii;^  son. 
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146-146;  his  'Instructions*  to 
him,  146-147 
Amen-em-hat  II.  (Nub-kau-ra),reiffn 
of,  ii.  163 ;  his  tablet  at  Sarabtt- 
el-Khadim,  and  statue  to  his 
<nieen,  ib. 

—  III.  (Ka-n-mat)  constructs  Lake 
Mceris,  ii.  169-163 ;  establishes  a 
Nilometer  at  Semneh,  163 ;  hia 
palace  (the  '  Labyrinth  *), pyramid, 
and  other  works,  164 ;  his  inscrip- 
tions and  tablets,  166 

—  IV.,  reign  of,  conjointly  with  his 
sister,  Sabak-nefru-ra,  ii.  166-106 ; 
their  pyramids  at  Biamo,  166 

—  a  functionary  of  Mentuhotep  II., 
ii.  138  n.,  142 

Amen-em-heb,  inscription  of,  ii.  229 ; 

his  account  of  an  elephant  hunt  of 

Thothmes  ID.,  ii.  236-236 
Amen-hotep,  high  priest  of  Thebes, 

ii.  396 
Ameni,  inscription  of,  ii.  160,  16I~ 

162 
Amenophis  I.  (Amenhotep,  Tser-ka- 

ra),  reign  of,  ii.  211-212 ;  dress  of, 

362 

—  II.  (Ra-aa-khepru),  campai^s 
of,  against  his  rebellious  Asiatic 
tributaries,  ii.  266;  his  slaughter 
of  captives,  266-266 ;  list  of  coun- 
tries reduced  to  obedience  by  him, 
266  ;  his  tomb  at  Abd-el-Qumah 
and  other  monuments,  257 ;  liis 
family,  ib. 

—  III.  (Ma-neb-ra),  accession  of,  ii. 
260 ;  son  of  an  Ethiopian  mother, 
261  ;  marries  a  foreign  princess, 
ib. ;  favours  disk-worship,  262  ; 
his  military  enterprises  unimpor- 
tant, 2a*i-204  ;  his  temple  to  Am- 
mon at  Luxor  and  other  building's, 
264-265 ;  twin  colossal  statues  of, 
one  known  a.«  *  the  vocal  Memnon,' 
2(55-268;  his  fondness  for  Iho 
chase,  268-260;  his  character, 
269-270 ;  his  personal  appearance, 
270-271 ;  his  famUy,  271 

—  IV.,  peculiar  personal  appearance 
of,  ii.  271 ;  adopts  the  designation 
of  Khu-en-aten,  272;  introduces 
disk- worship,  273 ;  hostility  of  the 
priests  against  him,  274;  foonda 
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a  new  capital  with  the  name  of 
I  Khu-aten,   1^75 ;     fluocess  of    hi8 

ivi^  there,  ib. ;  happiness  of  his 

dom«^tir    lif«%    27<( ;     his    seren 

daiifrbters,  ib. :  his  military  expe- 

ditioiiH,  270-277;   the  succession 

^»  his  throne,  277 
Amenophis    (Ilapu),    ^andson    of 

Amcnophis  II.,  ii.  257-258 
—  sculptor  of  the  colossal  statues  of 

Amenophis  III.,  ii.  2«17-2C8 
Amenophthl**,  Manethi/s    rendering 

of  Anifn-h<)t»»p,  ii.  211 
Amen-sat.  sculptor's  wife,  ii.  ]3<*^  ii. 
Ament^s  the  jro<ide.-»s,  i.  400 
Amenti,  th**  lower  world,  jwhnnent 

of  the  deaii  in,  i.  3I7-:U8,  34M, 

;ir)2.  ;C2.  ;is4.  a^fl,  3m8,  mis ;  the 

four  jrenii  of,  .*W7 ;  the  forty-two 
aHr««*M<»n)  of,  .*tt>><-.*l91) 

A  menu,  kin^,  ii.  153 

Ammcnemes,  Manet ho*s  name  for 
Amcnt^mhat  IV.,  which  set 

Amnicnephthes,  Manet ho*s  rendering: 
of  Menephthah,  which  $ee 

AmuKin  or  Amon,  frr»*at  prod  of 
ThfU»»,  described,  i.  «22-32(J ; 
examples  of  prayers  and  hymuM 
addn-.***^!  to.  ;{2<C327  :  first  monu- 
niental  evidence  of,  ii.  l.'^**;  ele-  | 
rated  to  the  headiihip  of  the 
pHntheon,  171,  172;  temple  of, 
at  Th«*beM,  Itepm  by  Amenemhat 
I.,  144;  continued  by  r^urtSMen 
L.  141);  enlarpMl  and  emljellinhed 
by  Tliothme**  I.,  210;  dtvnratiHi 
with  olieliMks  bv  nue«Mi  IlataMU, 
221 ;  chamber  addeil  bvThothmes 
III.,  2nM  231»;  hall*  built  by 
Amewiphij*  II.,  257 ;  hymn  of 
Tictonr  inscribed  ther»»  bv  Thoth- 
nie»«  III.,  250-251;  orti«>-  of  the 
liijrli-prieHt  of,  i.  434 ;  temple**  of, 
at  Luxof,  en*ctfKl  l»v  .\nienophis 
III.,  ii.  2tV4  205;  at  Me<linet- 
Abou,  .170  :  Haen>d  boat  of.  2!»1 

Animoii-Khem  or  -Kauiutf,  i.  .*»2tt 

Anuii'-n-Kneph.  i.  320 

AnimoM-Ua,  i.  325,  :)20.  .345;  .x- 
anipI«*N  of  hvnint  addrett!*^]  to, 
327.  4(V4-405*;  Hiitite  npn^nta- 
tiveof.ii.  UH>;  feHti\aluf  Thothme.i 
III.  to,  228 
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Amroon-hi-khopeshef  (sm  Rameees 
V.  and  X.) 

Amon-mes,  or  Amon-roeses,  anti- 
kinjr,  ii.  330,  a37  ;  tomb  of,  ib. 

Amon-Zephes,  princess,  i.  521) 

Amorites,  the,  subject  to  the  Hit^ 
tites,  ii.  280 

Ampere,  ipmfi^,  concerning  the  Great 
Sphinx,  i.  201)  n. 

Amphone,  ]*4r>'ptian,  i.  406 

Amset,  one  or  the  four  genii  of 
Auienti,  i.  307 

Amten,  tomb  of,  ii.  .37  w.,  42  n.,  44  n. ; 
statue  of,  37 

Amt4»s,  first  wife  of  king  Pepi,  ii. 
110 

Amu,  people  so  called,  i.  Ill  ;  ety- 
mology of  the  name,  ib.  n. ;  cam- 
paign of  Pepi  a;rainNtthe,  103-105; 
migration  of  a  family  of,  into  Fgypt, 
in  the  time  of  Usurtaseu  II!,  ii. 
154 

An  ( Ileliopolis)  (*•<•  (hi) 

—  (('u.«»hite8).  Conquered  by  Thoth- 
me.«  I.,  ii.  214 

Anamim,  the,  i.  101 

Ansugas,  a  town  of  the  Uuten,  ii. 
22H,  231 

Ance-stors,  worship  of,  i.  423-424  ; 
its  pre  vale  net*  in  primitive  times, 
ii.  30 

AndrA)f*sv.  G««neral,  on  the  natnin 
lakes,  i.  .'i5  n. 

Angrab,  the.  an  affluent  of  the  At- 
bara  river,  i.  10 

Ani,  *  royal  mn  of  Kunh,*  ii.  204 

Animals,  of  the  farm,  i.  171-17'*.  ii. 
^7  ><H;  sM'rificial,  i.  40h  4)0;  »- 
cnnl,  IiHt  of,  411  112:  wnrship  of, 
412  410;  incarnatioim  i>f  ilcitie^ 
in,  4 13-410 ;  pn>cessions  in  huisiur 
of.  432 ;  p.-t.  MO.  ii.  44.  s.M 

Aii-klM*ft-ka.  prie^t  of  Saiiura,  ii.  72 

Ankh,  divine  emblem,  i.  324 

Aiikh-ka-4'n-ra.  thn>ne  title  of 
P>4imatik  III.,  ii.  4l»M 

Ankh-Merira,  a  minifiti'r  of  Pepi,  ii. 
1(4) 

Ank)i-ri«'s-anien,  wif»»  of  king  Tut- 
ankh-amen,  ii.  277  n. 

Ankh-ne«-Mfrira,  M'C(»rHl  wife  of 
king  Pepi.  ii.  ]  10 ;  her  tomb  at 
Abydos,  ib. 
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Ankhnes-neferapra,  daughter  of 
PBamatik  II.,  ii.  484;  married  to 
Amasis,  498 ;  her  sarcophagusy  ib. 

Anointingy  unguents  used  for,  i.  61- 
62 

Anon  (see  Bnon) 

Anta,  or  Anai'tis,  foreign  deity 
adopted  into  the  Egyptian  Pan- 
theon, i.  400 

Antef  L  (Enantef),  cofBn  of,  ii.  127- 
128 

—  priest,  ii.  145 

—  the  Great  (Antef-aa),  king,  tomb 
and  sculptured  tablet  of,  ii.  128 

^  III.,  ii.  130 

-fVntelopes,  varieties  of,  i.  72 ;  hunt- 
ing of,  ii.  44 ;  domesticaUon  of^  88 

Anthylla,  wine  of,  i.  171 

Anti-libanus,  L  40  ti.,  41 

Antony,  St.,  monastery  of,  i.  34 

Anubiit,  the  jackal-headed  god,  i. 
317,  35)0-397,  ii.  38  «.,  64,  86 

Anuka,  the  goddess,  described,  i. 
384-386 

Apnchnas,  a  shepherd  king,  ii.  197 

A  pep,  or  Apepi,  otherwise  Apophis, 
which  8ee 

Apepi  (Apophis),  Shepherd  king, 
position  of,  in  hie  dynasty,  ii.  197- 
198;  makes  Avaris  his  capital, 
l^K);  permits  a  native  dynast 
(Ra-SeKenen)  to  nile  at  Thebes, 
ib. :  bis  nuarivl  and  war  with  Ra- 
Sekenonlll.,  IIH)  lH)2  ;  contempo- 
raneous with  Joseph,  202-204 

A  pet  (AptS  Tape),  the  native  name 
ofThehefl,  ii.  120 

Apis  bulJH,  i.  414  4ir>,  ii.  85,409, 
50(5 ;  example  of  an  inscription 
relating  to,  431 

Apullinopolis  Majrna  (see  Kdfou)         I 

Apopliis,  evil  prineiple,  his  connec- 
tion with  the  mvlh  of  Osiris,  i.  ' 
35S.  .3JI5 

—  Shepherd  kinpr  {^cp  Apepi) 
Apries  or  IJaphris,  kinjr  (Ua-ap-ra), 

date  and   lenjrtli   of  his  reijrn,  ii. 

12;  concludes  the  Kthiopian  war,  ^ 

4^ ;  enters  into  an  alliance  with  ; 

Zedekinh,  4H5  ;  rai.^es  the  siejre  of  ' 

Jerujirtlem,  ib. ;    subsequently  de-  i 

feated    by    Nebucjhadnezzar,    ib. ;  ' 

attacks   Syria   with    a  combined  ; 
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fleet  and  army,  487 ;  capturps 
Sidon  and  defeats  the  Phoenician 
and  Gypriot  fleet,  ib. :  deposed 
and  put  to  death  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 487-488;  funeral  honours 
permitted  to  him,  488 ;  his  stelae, 
obelisks,  and  inscriptions,  489- 
490;  his  charter  to  the  priests^ 
490 

Apuiriu  or  Aperu,  supposed  identity 
of,  with  the  Hebrews,  ii.  314,  815 

Arabat-el-Matfour,  modem  name  of 
Abydos,  i.  16 

Arabia,  origin  of  the  Egyptians  froniy 
i.  98 ;  trade  of,  with  Egypt,  482  ; 
conquests  of  Sheshonk  1.  in,  ii* 
422 

Arabian  desert,  i.  7 

Arabrab,  flsh,  i.  86 

Aradus,  a  town  of  the  RuteD,ii.  231, 
233 ;  temple  built  by  Psamatik  I. 
at,  468 

Arban,  Egyptian  remains  found  at, 
iL  236, 2m  n.,  278 

Arcadia,  Roman  name  for  the  Hep- 
tanomis,  i.  26  n. 

Archers,  i.  469,  460,  464 

Architects,  hereditary,  i.  430 ;  roval, 
628-629;  profesaon  of,  628- 
630 

Architecture,  Egyptian,  character  of, 
i.  98, 103, 208,  210,  224 ;  wooden, 
anterior  to  stone,  184  n.,  ii.  3.) : 
of  tombs,  i.  182-214,  ii.  78-hO;  of 
temples,  i.  214-237,  ii.  80-81; 
qualities  on  which  it  de])ended  for 
effect,  i.  237 ;  peculiarities  (^f  the 
columns  employed  in,  2.")9-244 ; 
caryatide  piers,  244 ;  obelisks, 
245 ;  employment  of  colour  in, 
240-248;  domestic,  248-2 ')5;  non- 
emjjloyment  of  the  arch,  255  257 ; 
symmetrophc^bia,  257-258;  artifi- 
cial uuirmentaiion  of  apparent  size, 
258;  state  of,  in  primitive  times, 
ii.  32- .*><»;  at  other  perio<l."»,  78- 
81,  115,  l.'J7.  170  171,  :Ul-344, 
401,  430,  502  (see  Columns) 

Archies,  joint  king  with  Apepi,  u. 
1JI8 

Areret,  land  of,  ii.  104,  111 

Arjratu  (Acre?),  a  town  of  the  Ruten. 
ii.  231 
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Aristotle  on  the  Rfttronomical  know- 

l*Hi>n»  of  the  Ejn'ptianH,  i.  201> 
Arithmetic,  notation  employed  in,  i. 

Armour,  raftil,  i.  440 

Armourer,  life  of  the,  i.  507 ;  a  dis- 
tinct claM(,  ii.  110 

ArmH  of  the  Kfrvptian  ftoldiers,  i. 
4A({-402;  manuVacture  of,  500,  ii. 
110 

Army,  Efryptian,  ^neral  defrription 
ot  the,  i.  442-47^< ;  promotion  in 
the,  ii.  41K)  (nee  S<»ldier») 

Arr»»w^.  K^'ptian,  i.  45J>-4<W 

ArM*noite  nome,  ancient  name  for 
the  Favoura  *li}*tTict,  i.  32 

Ar«u,  usurpation  of,  ii.  H:^^ 

Art,  condition  of,  in  the  earlie«t 
timrt«,  ii.  .'{2  *<M ;  reli^oun  cenimr- 
f»hip  of,  i.  272 ;  epiK'h»  of,  2^$>- 
21  *J:  renaiwance  of,  ii.  502  {$ee 
An*hit«fture.  Sculpture) 

Artemis,  cave  of,  ii.  21»5 

Artinta,  mcial  Mtatun  (»f,  i.  510-520 

Asa,  revolt  (»f,  iL  427 

Atbyfftie,  the  name.  ii.  t370 

Ascalon  (AHhkaluna),a  city  of  the 
Kharu,  ii.  231 ;  revolt  aiid  recoiH- 
quef<t  of,  30{)  n. ;  taken  bv  a  horde 
of  ScythinnB,  401» 

Amffikaf,  kinfr,  ac(*«>ffsion  of,  ii.  (U\; 
marries  his  daii^ht«'r  to  Ptah-ases, 
and  Unidi*  him  with  benefits,  00-- 
07  :  buildn  a  pyramid,  07 

Ash<lod  <Azotus),  sietre  and  cap- 
ture of,  by  I'samatik  I.,  ii.  467- 
4(W 

Asia,  route  between  .\frica  and,  i. 
40-41  ;  su|»erstitions  of,  KTaft**<l 
on  the  Kjryptinn  reliknon.  ii.  500 

—  Western,  war  of  retaliation  in, 
commenced  bv  Thothmes  1.,  ii. 
213;  four  principal  nations  of, 
231  2.')3;  conquests  of  Thothmei 
III.  in,  2.'H  'J'iTt ;  reWilion  on  hi<* 
d**cease,  2*>5 ;  lea^nie  of,  ajrain^t 
ItameseM  I.,  *J^^ :  airain-t  Seti  I., 
2'*7  :  a^'nin.»t  ItiimeMii  II.,  l\Oi 

A^mscii  (ji#r  Autnnioli) 

Af*p,  F^vptian.  i.  Ki^ 

Am.  thei  1.  71.  ^w 

Akj*  {/tee  Tat-kri-ra) 

Ajrteasort,  the  forty-two,  i.  308-oOO 
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Asshur  (Kileh  Sherghat),the  capital 
of  Assyria,  22fl;  tribute  exact*Hi 
from,  iy  Thothmet  III.,  235 

Asshur-bani-iMU,  di'feats  the  Hai- 
tians and  Ethiopians  at  Karbamt, 
ii.  4o5;  storms  Memphis  and 
Thebes,  ib.;  drives  Rut-ammnn 
out  of  K^nrpt,  455 

AssiM,  Shepherd  king,  ii.  108 

Assouan  (Syen^),  the  southern  boun- 
dar>'  of  li^rypt,  i.  15;  tablet  of 
Merenraat,  li.  Ill;  inscription  of 
Neferfaotep  at,  179;  of  queen  Ha- 
ta-u,  221  ;  Htelaof  8eti  I.  at,  2)**) 

Assvria,  trade  of,  with  Ejfypt,  i.  4^2 ; 
hierofrlvphic  name  of,  ii.  410  «. ; 
stren^)i  of,  relative  to  Syria,  at 
the  HykKOs  period,  \W  w. ;  con- 
dition of,  in  the  time  of  Thothmes 
HI.,  22ii;  M'^^ed  foundation  of 
the  twenty-M>cond  dynasty  by, 
410-417;  obtains  the  supiema(*y 
over  Kvr>pt,  447-44H 

Astaret,  Asiitoreth,  or  Astarte,  Phoe- 
nician (foddew  adopted  into  the 
Kgryptian  Pantheon,  i.  400 

Astes,  the  god,  i.  400 

Astrology,  K^'ptum.  i-  304-;3a5 

ABtn>nomv,  earlv  ntudy  of,  bv  the 
E^ry ptians,  i.  21K5;  includnl  obser- 
vations of  ecrlipses,  2$>7-21>8 ;  i»f 
planetary  occultations,  200  •  of 
the  motions  of  planetM,  and  deter- 
mination of  their  peii«Mlic  and 
synodic  times,  2)*1^«{01  ;  tabula- 
tion and  ^rroupin^  of  sUrs,  .')01- 
:M)2;  ?*ettlement  of  theexai-t  lemrth 
of  the  tnie  f»«ilar  year,  :W>2-;*>:1 ; 
its  empirical  nature,  IHH :  c(mu- 
l^aratively  f«Ii^ht  ansn-Mation  of 
astroloiry  with,  3<>4-.'ttW>;  astro- 
nomical (*eilin^'M,  ii.  201^  ,')i)l,  401 

Asua.  or  A^hua,  an  atllu«*nt  of  the 
Nile,  i.  12.  1m 

AtaWt,  plac*i*  alluded  t)  in  Hannu's 
narrative,  ii.  132 

Ataka,  a  cop|H*r-pMducinfr  country, 

11.  o<« 

Atbara.  an  affluent  n{  the  Nile,  i.  1 1, 

:»(;  its  tributaries,  10 
.\teb.  place  allud»>d  t4i  in  Ilannu's 

narnitive.  ii.  133 
.Vtvf,  a  divine  cfuwo,  i.  320 
o 
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An 

AtBU  (Hm  tol«r  d]ik),iiiii-eod»i  9fi^ 
a64;  ertaMiithnwnt  of  hii  moaSbap 
\gj  AnwnAfliiBiy^  ii.  378 
AM,  a  Mppned  eiily  king,  i.  87 
^JldOior,  llM  ffoddMB.  daKribed,  u  864- 
806)  anuiials  mend  to,  8i|  411, 
410;    earliMt   moniiiiifliital   en- 
dsnoec^yiL  88;  diatiiietfroiiilflii^ 
84;  derifedftom Punt,  184, 888 
AtiiftUus,  Hm  Mine,  iL  87 
Atha,  Hm  menh  lend  oi;  u.  144, 880 
A^aiiippo8edeeflTldDg,u.d9, 100 
AtmBy  the  Mme  as  ^fVun,  wMdi  jm 
Atame  {me  Edom) 
Aontom,  African  tribe,  iL  818 
AnPf  or  Aapa,  nortlian  boulidary  of 

ttM  Khara,  ii  881 
Aupot,  or  Shiipot,  prinee,  iL  484 
^  TaMal  kii«,  il  i^,  439, 448 
Aoaeit,  the  name,  ii.  870 
Aiitonsoli,  or  Aamach,  name  of  a  86t- 
tlement  of  reeoaant  mmagB,  M. 
404 
ATaria,  or  Anaris,  fortified  camp  of 
the  HylBoa  at, ii  108, 196:  tem- 

flee  erected  thoe  by  the  HyhBos, 
94 ;  siege  and  capture  <tf,  bj  Hie 
E^Tptiana,  801-808, 807 


BA,  name  of  a  pyramid,  ii.  73 
Babylonia,  commencement  of 
monarcnv  in,  i.  1 12  «. ;  revolt  of, 
ii.  460;  incites  Egypt  to  throw  off 
the  Assyrian  yoke,  461 ;  conquest 
of  Egryp't  by,  486, 488 ;  decline  and 
fall  oY,  491  ;  allied  with  Egypt 
and  Lydia  against  Persia,  495 

Bacis,  the  sacred  bull  of  Hermon- 
this,i.  415-416 

Bahari,  Arab  designation  of  Lower 
Egypt,  i.  25  n. 

BahrA)ela-ma,  Arab  term,  i.  36  n. 

Bahr-el-Azrek,  or  Blue  Nile,  i.  13, 18 

Bahr-el-Gbazal,  an  affluent  of  the 
Nile,  i.  18 

Babr  Yousuf,  the  Great  Cannl  of 
Egypt,  i.  16:  formation  of  Lake 
Mceris  from,  32, 167,  ii.  162 

Babr  Zarafie,  or  Giraffe  riyer,  a 
branch  of  the  Nile,  L  13 

Bahu,  the  god,  i.  899 

Bai,  official  of  Seti  U.,  u.  H38 


Bai-o,  nanie  of  a  pymmid,  IL  100 

Bakakamen,  eonapiraeT  of,  m  879- 
888 

Baker,  Sr  8.,^9uM,im  the  cieatkm 
of  ElgTpt  I7  tlie  inie,  L  7  « 

Bakhtan,  marriage  of  RameieilCIL 
with  a  prineeflBofyiL  807;  trane- 
port  of  Khooaa'a  image  to,  and 
detttitioiKtf  the  god  tlMTO,  L  870- 
871,  iL  806;  identificatioo of  the 
name,  890-401 

Baaraety  deaciiptioii  of  a,  L  84^^ 

Bar  or  Baal,  Fhoanirian  god  adoptad 
into  the  E^^ptian  Pantheon,  L40Q 

Barber,  oeenpation  of  the,  L  686 

Baisyloa,  mount,  i.  40  «. 

BaMf,  Ecrrptian,  L  00;  mode  of 
onltiyating,  188 

Baaillah,  TSgftilun  plant,L  84 

Baa  leliafa,  mnlta  of  drawing  and 
oonipontion  in,  L  978-276;  aii^e- 
riontr  of  animal  to  hnman  hmk 
in,  378-277,  iL  846;  foreakocCanv 
ing  in,  L  278 ;  non-ohaervanee  of 
proportion  in,  ih. :  aheenoe  atfw^ 
spectiTO  in,  879-281 ;  faideoiis  ret 
<  praaantatioDB  of  the  goda  in,  281 : 
of  common  life,  288-285,  290 ;  of 
warlike  scenes,  275,  ii.  .S46 ;  cha- 
racter of  the  earliest,  30-37:  of 
other  periods  83,  116,  137-138. 
171,  346-347,  402,  430,  603-504 
(«»«  Sculpture) 

Bast,  the  ^x)dde8s,  described,  L  380- 
381 ;  animal  sacred  to,  41 1 : 
annual  festival  in  honour  of,  421 ; 
temple  of,  at  Bubastis,  ii.  406  {$ee 
Sekhet) 

Bastinado,  punishment  of  the,  i. 
105 :  use  of,  by  taskmasters,  480^ 
481,  ii.  361 

Battering  ram,  Egryptian,  i.  460 

Battle-axe,  Egyptian,  i.  456,  457 

Bears,  whether  eyer  indigenous  in 
Egypt,  i.  70 

Bebi,  king,  iL  29 

Bedouins,  representatiye  of  the 
Shssu,  iL  186,369 

Beer,  brewinir  of,  i.  163;  used  at 
banquets,  550:  ladies  sentenced 
to  keep  a  beerhouse,  ii.  382 

Beetle,  why  dedicated  to  Ra,  L  345 
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Beit-el-WaUi,     temple    built    by 

lUmeseA  II.  at,  ii.  .*i20 
lieka,  nepulchral    inscription  of,  i. 

I)Hk-«n-nifi,  vaaftal  kin^,  ii.  438,  43)) 
IWk-en-ranf  {fee  JkHXihoris) 
Bflzoni,  tomb  of,  so  called j  ii.  205- 

Bi^ni-IIasMan,  rock-M>pulclin*8  of,  i. 
1^13;  ban  relief  of  a  huntiiifr  w^ine 
at,  27«,  27f<\  tomb  of  Khnum- 
botep  Ht,ii.  154;  temple  of  Sekhet 
near,  'J^iii 

Beimo,  a  siiecic*^  of  crane  or  heron,  i. 
«2 

Ik'nnni,  comparp<l  with  nnon,ii.  107 

JWntarefih,  princfAM  of  Bakhtan,  de- 
livered of  an  evil  Hpirit  by  the  god 
KhoniiU,  ii.  «*i$)7-30^ 

n«*reniiis  Mite  of,  i.  3  n 

lictf,  a  principle  of  evil,  described,  i. 
;tt>4  .ttMj;  rijriire  of,  20G-1W ;  the 
(fiHi  of  jovialitv  and  the  toilet,  iL 

i;u 

Beth-anatb,  ii.  300  fi. 

lUanio,  ancient  pyramidH  of,  ii.  100 

i)iban-el-Moluk,  tomb  of  Amnn-nies 
in  the,  ii.  237;  of  Ranie^es  IV., 
3iN)  n. ;  of  ItameM'H  V.  and  VI., 
•ml ;  rock  in)«(*riptionj*  of  A  pries  at, 
4}N) 

Durben^fl,  kinjr,  probably  Hctitioitf, 
ii.  (Ml 

Bi^'h,  inland  of,  inm'ription  of 
iNamntik  II.  at,  ii.  4f<'J ;  of  Aprien, 
41N) 

Hinnuter,  kin^r,  permits  female  sue- 
ce(««(ion,  ii.  31 

liinny  tinh,  the,  i.  K4 

Hiri'h,  l>r.,  on  the  HvUabir  naturp  of 
hieni^rlyphic  m^hh,  i.  120  n.:  on 
the  literary  i»tyle  of  the  I'l^'ptiann, 
132  n, :  quttieH^  on  the  ethnic  n*- 
(«mblam'eH  of  tht*  Kgy  lit  tans,  i.  07 
w. ;  on  the  alkwmvof  the  domestic 
fiiwl  in  I'haraonic  timen,  177  h.  ; 
on thefrlazed  tileniif  the  hyyptians, 
40^:  on  the  mvthical  rhamcterof 
Mfiia,  ii.  20  fi. 

liirket-c'l-Keroun,  a  lak**  in  the  - 
Fa\oiim,  i.  31  ;  di)%tiitct  frt>m  ■ 
I^ke  .MoTiM.  ii.  litl  n. 

Blue  Nile,  1.  13,  Icf,  24,  30  j 


DCB 

Bnon  (Anon,  Beon),  a  Shepherd 
king,  ii.  107 

Boar,  wild,  whet  her  an  inhabitant  of 
ancient  Egypt,  i.  70 

B(»atM,  sacredi  i.  422 ;  of  the  SoUr 
Disk,  ii.  2<32  rt. ;  of  Ammon,  201 ; 
river,  ^<0,  400 

Boat-building,  L  /307-510 

lioatman,  vocation  of,  i.  531 

Bu(.'chr)ris  or  Boiichoris  (Bek-en- 
ranf ),  Hucce8<«ful  revolt  and  reign 
of,  ii.  444 ;  burnt  alive  bv  Shabak, 
i.  474,  ii.  445  \  date  of  Lis  acces- 
si<in,  13 

HmrloH,  lake,  i.  29 

liowH,  PIgyptian,  i.  450 

Bread,  sai'nticial  offering  of,  i.  40K 

BnHvia  verde,  quarrien  of,  i.  04 

Bronzi*,  FVyp^i^'it  comnoHition  of,  i. 
456  fi. ;  iiow  renderea  suitable  for 
cutting  stone,  4^^;  mauulucture 
of  articles  in,  505  -507 

Brugsch,  his  identifications  of  ethnic 
names,  ii.  3>'i0  n. ;  his  |»ap(*r  on 
the  KxoduA,  3.'{5  n. ;  his  theory  of 
a  Cario-Colchian  invasion  in  the 
reign  of  Ramesed  III.,  510;  quUt-d^ 
on  the  monumental  evidence  of  the 
origin  of  the  Egyptians,  i.  07-06 ; 
on  the  ch«H>rful  tem]ierament  k^( 
the  l']gyptian»i,  1(K|  it. ;  on  thenlave 
element  of  t  lie  )>opulation,  1(H  m.  ; 
on  tliM  astronomy  of  the  K^n'ptiant, 
«K>4 ;  on  the  HN-ial  sttifu*  of  tho 
arrhiti'Ct,  52>*— ■i2J» ;  on  the  ehn>fu»» 
1<  vical  defects  o(  the  Turin  (Uipynis, 
ii.  .^4 ;  im  the  tniditionarv  hist«irv 
of  the  early  kinirs  31  n. ;  on  the 
land  of  Punt.  132 :  on  th**  animal 
and  plant  collection  of  Thi>thii>t*i 
III.,  2:iH;  on  the  opening  of  the 
historic  |>eriod,  47  n.  ;  bis  transla* 
tion  of  the  hvmn  of  victory 
of  Thothmert  III.,  25(V.251:  on 
the  nN*k-templ*'  of  ItameiMi  11.  at 
Abu  SimUd,  31^^-310;  on  the  en- 
criachment  i»f  the  prie}(th(MMl,:t!K'{. 
i^H  :  on  the  later  religion,  54 Mt 

l^liaMtis  (Tel-Bastai,  temple  and 
witmhip  of  lUat  at,  i.  3H]^*tMi>.  ii. 
41*<:  tra4liti4in  of  an  earthquake 
at,  31  ;  capital  iif  the  twenty* 
Mcuud  dynasty,  418 
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BUI 

Builder^  craft  of  the,  i.  4S3 

Building,  i.  4d3  (jsee  Architecture) 

Bukaa,  the,  i.  40 

Bulls,  sacred  {see  Apis,  Bacis, 
Mnevis) 

Bulti,  a  Nile  fish,  i.  84 

Buiisen,  on  the  duration  of  the  Old 
Empire,  ii.  18 

Butau,  king,  ii.  29;  tradition  con- 
cerning, ;ii 

Bnticus,  Lacus  (Lake  Bourlos),  i.  29 

Buto,  Herodotean  goddess,  i.  337  n. 

Bjad,  fish,  i.  85 

B^blus  {see  Papyrus) 


CAL ASIRIES,  soldiers  so  called,  i. 
443 

Calendar,  Egyptian,  i.  802 

Cambyses,  date  of  his  conquest  of 
Egypt,  ii.  12;  tomb  of  Amasis 
Tiolated  by,  499;  defeats  the 
Egyptians  at  Pelusium,  499-500 ; 
captures  Memphis  and  executes 
Psauiatikm.,501 

Camel,  us^  of  the,  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, i.  75 

Camps,  Egyptian,  i.  475-477;  of 
Greek  and  Carian  mercenaries,  ii. 
464,491 

Canal,  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red 
Sea,  commenced  by  Seti  I.,  ii.  297 ; 
tiniBbed  by  Rameses  II.,  316  ;  at- 
tempted enlargement  by  Neco, 
473-474 

(■anopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  L  17 

Caper  plant,  the,  i.  59 

( ■archemifih  (Karikaimasha,  Jerabo- 
lus),  capital  of  the  Ilittites,  ii.  232 ; 
battle  of,  478 

( 'ariaus,  foreign  leg-ion  of,  ii.  461 

C/arp,  Nilotic,  i.  85 

Carvings,  Ethiopian,  ii.  357 

( 'aryatide  piers,  i.  244 

<  'asius,  Mon8,  i.  30,  40  n. 

( 'u.ste,  non-existent  among  the  Eg)-p- 
tiaus,  i.  430-431 

Castor-oil  tree,  the,  i.  54,  61 

Cat,  fondness  of  the  Egyptians  for 
the,  i.  76 ;  wild,  72  ;  its  mode  of  at- 
tacking the  scorpion,  90 ;  sacred  to 
the  goddess  Bast,  411;  used  in 
himting,  541 


(XEL 

Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  i.  15 

Cattle,  Eg^-ptian,  i.  75 ;  breediii^r  and 
rearing  of,  171-174;  wild,  chaae 
of,  543 

Cavalry,  limited  employment  of, 
by  the  Egyptians,  l  450,  iL  216 
{see  Soldiers) 

Cerastes,  or  homed  snake,  i.  87 

Chabas,  quoted,  on  the  afiectation 
of  male  titles  by  queen  Hatasu, 
ii.  220  ft. ;  on  the  anarchy  pre- 
ceding the  accession  of  ltame«ed 
III.,  364  ft. ;  on  the  order  of  the 
wars  of  Rameses  III.,  369 

Chabr^es  {see  Shafra) 

Chameleon,  the,  i.  89 

Chariots,  introduction  of,  into  Egypt, 
i.  206  n. ;  use  of,  in  war,  450-4oly 
ii.  215-216;  construction  of,i.  451- 
453,  490-492 ;  equipment  of,  453- 
455;  horsing  of,  456;  cost  of, 
491 ;  exportation  of,  490,  ii  216; 
substituted  for  palanquins,  358 

(yhase,  the  (see  Hunting) 

Chebros,  king,  ii.  15  n.,  212  n. 

Chedorlaomer,  invasion  of  Syria  by, 
11212  71. 

Chemmis  (Panopolis),  special  god  of, 
i.332 

Cheops  (see  Ehufu) 

Chepnren,  supposed  temple  of,  i. 
215,  ii.  38,  80  (see  Shafra) 

'  Chorticon  *  grass,  oil  procured  from, 
i.  62 

Chronolog}',  confused  state  of,  ii.  1  ; 
illustrated  by  the  various  date^i 
assigned  for  the  accession  of  Mena, 
2  ;  no  scheme  of,  deducible  from 
the  monuments,  2-4;  untrust- 
worthiness  of  t  he  whemes  of  He- 
rodotus, 5;  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
5-6  ;  of  Manet  ho,  6-9  ;  limits  of 
the  uncertainty,  11-19;  basin  »>fy 
introduced  by  the  Ilvksos,  194 

Chushan-Kisat  haim ,  Mesopot  amian 
king,  time  of,  ii.  400 

Circumcision,  i.  439 

Cleopatra's   needles,  i.  350,  ii.  241, 


252 


Clover,  Egyptian,  i.  (JO 
Clubs,  war,  i.  45X 
Cnidinuni,  oleum,  i.  62 
Coelesyria,  i.  40  ii.  477 
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COL 

CoUnwi,  mode  of  erecting,  i.  306 ; 
frreat,  of  the  Kameiteuiny  2*2ii\ 
earvHtitle,  244;  erected  upon  trun- 
cated pyramids,  iL  ltM5,  170;  of 
Amnnophis  III.,  iH{5-:>0h  ;  of 
Itameaea  II.,  318,  321 ;  of  Seti  1., 
ai>2 

Columns  a>4ed  in  the  conrtniction  of 
tomlw,  i.  212-214;  *  Pnito-Doric,' 
2Ui,  ii.  171 ;  examplen  of,  at  lieni 
IIaH}»an,  i.  213;  at  Kalabt»he,  ii. 
32U;  diverse  lormii  of  aliatl  and 
capital,  i.  2:a)-242;  IiaU  of,  in  the 
temple  of  Karuak,  22t5 ;  close  ag- 
gre^tiou  of,  243 

Oombn,  F^rrptian,  i.  637 

Congi),  river,  L  8 

Cou^tantinople,  memorial  of  Thoth- 
me«i  III.  at,  ii.  262 

Copiwr,  how  obtained  by  the  £gyp- 
tianit,  i.  03-14;  imported  from 
Ataka,  ii.  378 

Coptic  language,  connection  of,  with 
the  ancient  Kgyptian,  i.  1 16 

Coptoi*  (Kebtu),  ii.  120;  temple  of 
Loii  at,  i.  300 

('(|pt^,  ]>hyHical  redemblances  of,  to 
the  ancient  Kgvptiani,  i.  06,  OO 

CoBM*ir  (Leucov-hmen),  commercial 
mute  to,  in  ancient  times,  iL  133- 
134 

(^ottun,  w»e  of,  i.  03 

Gown,  iMcred  to  Athor,  L  306,  400, 
410 

Crime,  puuiithment  of,  bj  the  bas- 
tinado, i.  lOo;  by  tlie  '  happy  des- 
uatch,*  ii.  382 ;  by  sentence  to 
Keep  a  beerhouse,  ib. 

Crocodile,  the,  habits  of,  i.  66;  de- 
stn>ved  bv  the  ichneumon,  00  n. ; 
why  invented  with  a  sacred  cha- 
ract4-r,  370 ;  modes  of  chasing,  646- 
640,  ii.  110;  womhip  of,  172, 177 

Cn)Codil«)polii«  (sw  Ilasebek) 

Cab^us  induces  Amanis  to  join  a 
league  againiit  IVnua,  ii.  404 

Cudworth,  his  belief  tliat  the  Kg^'p- 
tiaiis  nxsuguised  a  Trinity  in  L  luty, 
i.  ;J20 

Cu«(h,  Cunhites  (Sff  Kush) 

Cypnui  tree,  the,  i.  02,  (U 

l*ypruit,  Hubje(*t  to  1*40  pt,  ii.  240, 
260,  201,  'Jo2f  res;oU4Uest  of,  by 


DIG 

Amasis,  402 ;  Iliconician  protecto- 
rate of,  403 ;  claims  of  i  /yrus  to,  404 
(^renaica,  ii.  374  {$ee  Marmarica) 
Gyrene,  painted  portrait  of  Amasis 
sent   to,  L  6ls,  ii.  402,  407 ;  al- 
l(>gi^  expedition  of  Apries  to,  4S7 
C\ru»,  tomb  of,  i.  378  it. ;  demands 
a    daughter   of   Amasis    for   his 
harem,  ii.  406 


DAGGERS,  Egyptian,  i.  468-460 
Danaoi,     supported     Egyptian 

rendering  of,  ii.  613 
Dancing,  i.  626,  640,  ii.  01 
DarabiKika,  m<idem  Plgyptian  drum, 

i.  622 
Darout-el-Sherif,  i.  16 
Dashoor,  pyramids  of,  i.  210-211,  ii. 

63 ;  alleged  burial-place  of  Usur- 

tasen  111.,  160 
Date  palm,  i.  40-60,  64 
Decalogue,  the,  and  the   Egyptian 

moral  law,  i.  104 
Delta,  the,  area  of,  in  the  time  of 

Herodotus,  i.   4   n. ;    the   Lower 

country  of  ancient  P^O'P^*  -^  "* « 
geography  and  natural  ff^sturesof, 
27^'il ;  plain  of  the,  4 

Demonisc  posiiession,  earliest  re- 
corded instance  of,  iL  307 

Demons,  i.  3iM 

Demotic  writing,  L  116;  invention 
of,ii.471 

Denderah  (Tentvris),  temple  to  Athor 
at,  ii.  66, 107';  buUdings of  Thot li- 
mes III.  at,  242 

Der,  temple  built  bv  Kameses  II.  at, 
ii.  :i20 

De  lioug^, his  idnntiticat ions  of  Plgyp- 
tian  ethnic  namen  with  European 
names,  ii.  3;kKi3l  ,611-617;  yM'>- 
ted,  conof^ming  the  last  three  kinir* 
of  Manetlio*s  fourth  dynasty,  00 
fi.;  on  the  truocaU*d  form  of  tlie 
pyramid  of  Unas,  7<^  n. 

IWsert,  Eastern,  a  diviiii«in  of  Eg^'pt, 
i.  :i2-34 ;  riimaie  of,  46 ;  Arabian, 
7;  Nubian,  36 

Dinder,  a  trihutarv  of  the  NUe,  ex- 
plored by  Sir  S.'llaker,  13  m. 

I>i<Ml4>rus  Sic'ulus,  his  acaertioo  re- 
specting  silyer-aiiiieay  L  03^  hit 
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arrangement  of  Egyptian  daasee, 
432 ;  chronology  of,  li.  5-6 ;  quo^ 
tedf  on  the  solicitude  of  the  Egyp- 
tians for  their  tombs,  i.  182 

Bisk-worship  {tee  Aten,  Swi) 

Dog-fishy  i.  66 

Dogs,  Egyptian,  varieties  of,  i.  77- 
78,  u.  89,  116,  140,  169;  special 
names  borne  by,  90,  140;  king 
Antefaa's,  128,  137 

Dom  jjalm,  i.  47-49,  64 

Domitian,  obelisk  erected  to,  i.  234  9i. 

Doora,  an  Egyptian  grain,  i.  60; 
mode  of  cultivating,  160;  har- 
vesting, 163-164  (see  Zea) 

Dosh^,  memorial  of  victory  of  Setil. 
at,  ii.  293 

Dotterel,  Egyptian,  i.  81 

Drah-aboul-neggah,  obelisk  of  one 
of  the  Antef  kings  at,  ii.  148 

Draughts,  game  of,  i.  651 

Drees,  i.  525,  536-538,  ii.  42-43,  85, 
116,  139,  168-169,  351-354,361, 
406-407 

Drums,  Egyptian,  i.  478,  522 

Drunkenness,  i.  106,  551 

Duck,  Egyptian,  i.  81 

Diimichen,  Dr.,  his  work  on  queen 
Hatasu's  naval  expedition,  nUiced, 
ii.  221  n. 

Dynasties,  contemporary,  not  always 
distinguished  from  consecutive,  li. 
3,6, 7, 10 ;  total  duration  of,  accord- 
ing to  Manetho's  epitomists,  8 ; 
probable  average  duration  of,  20  ; 
kings  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third,  20-32;.  the  fourtli,  46- 
67;  tlie  fifth,  67-78;  marked  di- 
virtion  between  it  and  the  sixtli, 
97  ;  the  sixth  (ruling  in  the  south), 
99-115;  no  monumental  traces 
of  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth,  121  ;  the  eleventh  (first 
Theban),  127-134;  closed  in 
bloodshed  and  confusion,  ]35;  tlie 
twelfth,  141-1G6;  the  thirteenth, 
175-180;  the  fourteenth  (Xoite), 
175,  182;  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teeutli  (Shepherd^*),  175, 182  ;  the 
seventeenth  (llvkwos),  184-204; 
the  eighteenth,'  205-283;  the 
nineteenth,  284-339 ;  closed  in 
anarchy,     339;     the     twentieth, 


EOT 

863-101;  the  twenty-first  (Ta- 
nite,  priest  kings^,  408-416;  the 
twenty-second  (]Bubaatite),  416- 
430 ;  the  twenty-third,  429  ^  the 
twenty-fourth  (one  king),  13,  444 ; 
the  twenty-fifth  (Ethiopian),  446- 
458 ;  the  twenty-sixth,  458-601 


EAGLES,  Egyptian,  i.  78 
Eclipses,  observation  of,  i.  297 

Edfou  ( AnoUinopolis  Magna),  i.  16  n. 

Edkou,  lake  (see  Metelites) 

Edom  (Atuma),  connection  of  the 
Shasu  with,  ii.  186 

Education,  Egyptian  system  of,  i.  563 

Eels,  Nile,  i.  84 

Egypt  (Ta-mera)  originally  the 
Greek  name  of  the  Nile,  i.  2 ;  He- 
brew name  of,  25  n. ;  boundaries^ 
dimensions,  and  character  of  the 
country,  2  ;  cultivable  area,  4—6 ; 
dependence  on  the  Nile,  7,  ii  1 60; 
territorial  divisions  severally  de- 
scribed, i.  25-36  ;  border  countries, 
36-42,  108-113;  accessibility  to 
invasion  from  the  north-east,  39, 
ii.  185,  499 ;  cUmate,  i.  43-47  ; 
vecretable  productions,  47-64 ; 
animals,  wild,  64-74 ;  domestic, 
74-78,  ii.  44,  87,  88,  a<),  116, 
140,  169,  358;  birds,  i.  78-83; 
fish,  83-85;  reptiles,  65-66,  72- 
73,85-90;  insects,  1)0-91;  mine- 
ral products,  91-95,  500;  the 
people,  96-108;  north  and  south 
countries,  1 02  ;  why  desijjrnated  a 
bruised  reed,  106;  commencement 
of  monarchy  in,  112  n. ;  its  extra^ 
ordinary  productiveness  in  ancient 
times,  152;  land  tenure,  154; 
anciently  divided  into  distinct 
kingdoms,  321,  ii.  6  n.\  clas.-ies, 
professions,  trades,  and  manufac- 
tures of,  i.  431-554,  ii.  117  n. ;  old, 
middle,  and  new  empires,  ii.  15-20  ; 
historv  of,  prior  to  St»neferu,  doubt- 
ful, 32;  early  seat  of  dominion  iu, 
97-98;  first  evidence  of  nftti«injil 
unity,  99  ;  '  eecoud  civilisation  '  of, 
13(1-137;  periods  of  aiuircliv  and 
decline,  1 22-1 24, 1 35, 141,1 7i\  3:i7 , 
339,  340,  401,  429;  causes  of  de- 
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cline,  386-380,  608;  periods  of 
foreign  domination  in,  188-18(), 
437-4/>8,  4M8-4»I,  602;  limiUHl 
maritime  dominion,  249,  261 ;  ex- 
odus of  the  Liraelitefl  from,  33.'i- 
336 ;  divided  into  twenty  ftovern- 
ments  by  Kearhaddon,  462;  re- 
naiMsanctf  period  of,  602 

Eg}'ptian  langua^,  its  general  cba- 
met  IT,  i.  116 ;  its  connection  with 
the  i  'optic,  ib. ;  intrusion  of  Semitic 
words  into  the,  ii.  I8l,  n»6,  387 
(9^  Alpliabet,  Grammar,  Iliero- 
glypbicH) 

KgvutianH,  the,  of  Asiatic  origin,  i. 
iu  ;  not  a  colony  from  Kthiopia, 
97- U8  ;  imniigmnts  from  Syria  or 
Ambia,  yet  a  separate  race,  98, 
99 :  tlieir  complexion  dark,  but 
not  black,  99 ;  their  hair  not 
woolly,  ib. ;  their  featurew.  lOO ; 
their  lorm,  ib. ;  anciently  divided 
into  triljes,  101 ;  their  intellectual 
characteristics,  102;  their  artistic 
powers,  \{Xi\  their  morals,  104- 
107,  147,  21>3,  662,  ii.  ;i61-362, 
404;  their  number,  107;  their 
neighbours,  108-113;  their  lan- 
guage and  writing,  114-131;  ii. 
46,  181,  196;  their  literature, 
i.  132-161;  their  architecture, 
IHI  -26i» ;  their  mimetic  art.  260- 
292  ;  their  science,  2l>3-:ilO ;  their 
religion,  310-426  ;  separation  of, 
into  cla>«es,  430-432 ;  their  dn*sH, 
6.')((-638;  their  amusements,  638- 
644( 

Kileithyia  (mv  El-Kaab) 

Kit-har,  variant  of  Athor,  which  see 

Kl-AMoutif,  valley  of,  ii.  128 

KMiimnheh,  sulphur  minen  at,  i.  iH 

1-J-Kaab  (hlileithna),  nuarrii**  i»f,  ii. 
1»8;  inHcriptiimn  at,  i.  .*yW,  ii.  1(W, 
186,266;  temple  of  Nukheb at. 2)^> 

Kl-Khargnh,  iriM-ription  relating  to 
Khem  at,  i.  :iiU\ 

KUTij.  d»-».»rt  of,  i.  :W 

Klephaut,chaM>  of  the,  i.  644,  ii.  2:i6, 
266 

Klephantint^  ( Abu>,  special  deities  of, 
i.  •i27,  •(•'{)> ;  connection  of  th»'  Hixth 
dvnanty  with.  ii.  97;  tttmplrs  to 
Kueph  or   Khuum  at,  242,  264  ; 


KTH 

inscriptions  of   Psamatik   II.  at, 

482 
Eliakim  appointed  king  of  Judaea  bv 

Neco,  ii.  478 
Embalming,  jars   used  in,  i.   397; 

Mati!<tical   estimate  of.  610-611; 

process  of,  61 1-614  ;  character  of 

thoM*  employed  in,  614 ;  antiquity 

of,  ii.  3JI 
Kmerald  mines,  i.  94 
Empire,  old,  chn)nology  of  the,  ii. 

1/- 19  ;  history  of  the',  23-lKJ 

—  Middle,  chronology  of  the,  ii.  16- 
17,  22 ;  history  of  the,  184-204 

—  New,  chronology  of  the,  ii.  11-15, 
22 ;  history  of  the.  206-602 

Eniplovments,  hereditary  character 
of,  i.'4.'J0 

P!nantef.  kings,  ii.  127;  obelisk  of 
one  of  tlie.  148  (sr^  Antef) 

Eneliorial  writing,  invention  of,  ii.  471 

Engineering,  Egyptian,  i.  307  i^srs 
Hydraulic) 

Erato>theni'S,  his  correction  of  Ma- 
net ho's  figures  for  the  duratit>n  of 
tliH  (.)ld  Empire,  ii.  7,  18 

I*>ar)iaddon  divides  Egvpt  ]i;to 
twenty  governments,  ii.  462;  ex- 
pulsion of  his  vasHal  kings  by  Tir- 
hiikah,  463 

Esn^  (Latopolis),  ruins  of,  i.  16  n. 

Ethsm,  a  Semitic  name,  introduced 
into  F^rypt,  ii.  \f<\ 

Ethiopia,  ancient,  i.  36;  not  the 
primitive  home  of  the  F^rv-ptinus, 
97-lM ;  the  people  of,  called  Kush 
by  the  Eg\'ptians,  110;  its  geo- 
graphy and  people,  ii.  4<i*'t ;  war 
of  I'mirtasen  I.  with,  l.'iO-162; 
subjugation  of,  by  Churta^'n  HI., 
166 ;  invad»*d  by  Thothmes  I.. 
214;  ex]tedition  of  Thothm<'s  IV. 
into.  2.'*9 :  war  of  Sti  I.  in,  2JWJ ; 
enilM^NV  from,  to  king  Tutankh- 
amen, 277,  278 ;  humbled  by  kintr 
Iii»remheb.  2'<1  2^*2:  war  of  I:h- 
uti»f<'n  III.  with,  •t76;  tlie  king- 
tin  m.  Ethiopia  Pp>i>er  »»r  .Mer^*. 
civiliM'd  by  F^npt,  434;  pttsitinn 
and  importaiM***  of  its  capital, 
NapstA.  4;)6  4^itt  ;  supixtseii  ri«e 
to  |ti»wer  therv  of  a  nninch  of 
the  llerhor  (amily,  437;  rula  of. 
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over  Eg7pt,  437-458;  expedition 
of  Psamatik  II.  into,  482;  war 
with,  tiniBhed  bj  Apries,  484 

Ethiopians,  mamagee  of  Egyptians 
with,  ii.  209-210 

Etruria,  trade  of,  with  Egypt,  i.  482 

Eudoxus,  his  statements  concerning 
planetary  movements  and  periods, 
derived  from  Effypt,  i.  300-301 

Europeans,  alleged  appearance  of,  in 
Egypt  in  the  time  of  Menephthah, 
ii.  330-331 

Eusebius,  his  epitome  of  Manetho, 
ii.  8 ;  quoted,  on  contemporary  dy- 
nasties, ii.  6  n. 

E\il,  views  of  Egyptians  Concern- 
ing, difficult  to  make  out,  316-31 7 ; 
deities  of,  390-396 

Exodus  {see  Moses) 


FALCHION,  Egyptian,  L  456, 457 
Falcons,  Egyptian,  i.  78 

Farming,  i.  156-180,  ii.  87;^ 

Fayoum,  basin  of  the,  i.  31-32 ; 
scheme  of  Amenemhat  III.  for  the 
irrigation  of  the,  167,  ii.  161-163; 
broken  obelisk  of  Usurtasen  I.  in 
the,  149 ;  special  deity  of  the,  172 
(see  Moeris) 

Feasts,  social,  i.  547-552 ;  sacred, 
ii.  139;  calendar  of,  376 

Fellabin,  condition  of  the,  i.  155, 
479-482  ;  modem,  less  industrious 
than  the  ancient  Egj-ptians,  i.  '22 

Ferjrubson,  quoted  f  on  Egyptian 
tombs,  i.  183;  on  the  mechHnical 
skill  displayed  in  the  construction 
of  the  Great  Pyiauiid,  20H ;  con- 
cerning the  temple  of  Karnak, 
231-233;  concerning  Egyptian 
houses,  254;  concemiug  tl.e 
rork-temple  of  Rameses  II.  at 
Abu-Simbel,  ii.  319-320;  on  the 
architectural  genius  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. 343  n. 

Fish,  Nilotic,  i.  83-85  ;  forbidden  to 
the  priests  as  food,  438 

Fish-hooks,  i.  506 

Fishing,  trade  of,  i.  531-532  ;  sport 
of,  039-546 

Fitm'h,  an  acacia  so  called,  i.  52 

Flax,  cultivation  of,  i.  OH 


GOD 

Flutes,  Egyptian,  i.  520 

Forts,  modes  of  attacking,  L  465- 

468 
Fowl,  domestic,  unknown  in  Pliara« 

onic  times,  i.  177 
Fowling,  trade  of,  i.  531-582 ;  sport 

of,  540-541,  ii.  90 
Furniture    of   Egyptian    housee,  i. 

488  490 


GARMOOT  fish,  i.  84 
Qaru  or  Zalu,  Egyptian  out- 
post, ii.  227 

Gaza  or  Gkizatu,  a  city  of  the  Kbaniy 
ii.  227, 231 ;  capture  of,  by  Apries^ 
485 

Gazelle,  the,  i.  71 

Gebel  eDokhan,  porphyry  quarries 
of,  i.  92  n. 

Gebel-el-Mokattam,  a  mountain  of 
the  eastern  desert,  i.  33  n. ;  lime- 
stone of,  i.  91 

Gebel  Silsilis,  sandstone  of,  i.  91 

Gebel  Zabara,  emerald  mines  of,  i. 
94,  ii.  125 

Gebel-el-Zayt,  petroleum  springs  at, 
i.  94 

Gecko,  the,  i.  86-87 

Gems,  engraving  of,  L  484-485 

Genii,  i.  396-399 

Geometrv,  Egyptian  knowledge  of, 
i.  295^296 

Ghizeh,  the  three  great  pyramids  of, 
i.  189-202;  the  third  pyramid 
the  work  of  two  sovereigns,  ii.  113 

r}i]>eleiD,  pass,  i.  16 

Gillniu,  the  Lathynu  sottvus  of 
Plinv,  i.  GO 

Giratle  river  (see  Bahr  Zaraffe) 

Girard,  M.,  on  the  cultivable  area  of 
lOgypt,  i.  5  w. ;  on  the  occupation 
of  the  Nile  vallev  bv  sands,  6 

Glass,  invention  of,  i.  492 

Glass-blowinir,  i.  492-4^3 

Goats,  breeding  of,  i.  175 

God,  views  of  the  l^ryptians  con- 
cerning, i.  314  ;  person iiication  of 
His  attributes  or  aspi'Cts,  315-310, 
418:  supposed  recojjrniliou  of  lli» 
triune  nature,  320-321 

Gods,   esoteric  views   of  the   Egy 


tiaus    concerning 


oi  me   i!>gvp- 
the,   315-310; 
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original  local  character  of,  321 ; 
aiualiramatioD  of,  326 ;  inter- 
chanireabilitv  of,  d«'K);  Dev**rallv 
dericribed,  a22-3(n);  orders  of,  i. 
4(M-403;  local  triadH  of,  4aS- 
404;  hvmn8  to,  927,  350-361, 
404-406  •  prayers  to,  320,  400- 
407 ;  MacritiLva  to  the,  407-41 1  ; 
auiinaU  sacrHl  to  the,  411-413; 
iucamatiim  of,  in  bulli»,  41«i-4l0 ; 
wliy  repn*flented  with  the  hemU 
or  fomis  of  animals,  418;  feMti- 
vaU»  and  prot*«*t0ionf«  in  hommr  of 
tiM*,  420<423;  worship  of,  in  the 
early  period,  ii.  38;  Ibt  of,  in 
kinir  Pepi*4  dedicator^'  altar.  117  ; 
divided  into  universal  and  loc^sl, 
118;  penMjnalities  and  Mbntractioni*, 
111);  intHKluction  of,  fmra  the 
laud  of  Punt,  134;  Seniitif,  ad- 
mitted into  the  Pantheon,  181, 
lif*7  ;  tranKp>rt«tiona  of,  398  («v 
Pantheon) 
(}nld  niintv,  i.  93,  600 
GoldMiuith,    craft    of   the,  i.    601- 

6(M 
Gordon,  Col.,  his  exploration  of  the 

Nilf,  i.  11  n.,  12  fi. 
Goshen,  hettlement  of  the  I(«raelitas 

in,  ii.  2<K{ :  situation  of,  244) 
Gralmtusa,  charioteer  of  Khitasir,  ii. 

;J08 
Grammar,  F^nptian,  i.  126-13] 
Granitf,  quarrien  of,  i.  92;  whence 
obtsiiMMl  by  the  kin^rs  of  the  pyra- 
mid pi*riod,  ii.  IMI  n. 
GraMtii,  hlffvptian  artificial,  varieties 

of.  i.  <I0 
(trem*e,  temples  of,  modelled   upon 
tkiH«**  of  hlirypt,  i.  237  ;  trade  of, 
with  ^4^'pt,  4^2;  commercial  in* 
ten'ourw  of,  with  Kk>'P*  t  u*  400  ; 
itji  pnjudicial  effect,  608 
Greek     merrenarieM    em]iloyed     by 
Psamatik  I.,  ii.  401 ;  formation  of 
two   permanent   i-amps    of,    404 ; 
•tferts  of  this  measurt*  inion  K4ryp- 
tian  civilisation, 466  4O4  ;  romoved 
to  Meoivhis  bv  Amasis,  41^ ;  over- 
p(»werH4l  by  tlte  Penians,  600 
Greeks,  pursuit  of  studv  in  lv(prpt  br, 

i.  lot,  2i»'<.  :juu        ' 
GuiUrs,  i.  622 


BIT 


Gyfres  furnishes  auxiliary  trtH>pa  to 
Pbammetichus  I.,  ii.  401 


HAD  AD,  a  refugee  in  Eg^'pt,  ii. 
414 
Hades,  Book  of,  ii.  404  n. 
Hak,  the  gixldess,  described,  i.  3^8 
iiak,  the  ^Ki,  i.  400 
llak-ma  (tee  Kameses  IV.) 
Hak-tm,  title  of  liamews  III.,  ii. 

307 
Ilaklieb,  or  Kheb,  city  of,  ii.  SiW; 

bricks  from, containing  Men-khepr- 

ra*»  cartouche,  413 
Hall  of  the  Two  Truths,  judgment 

of  the  dead  in  tlie,  i.  138-139 
Ilamiit,  lig-tn>e  so  called,  i.  66 
I  lam  rnamat,  quarries  of,  ii.  98,  131, 

144;  valley  of,  126;    wells  sunk 

tliere    by    Mentuhtitep   II.,    129; 

inscriptiiins  at,  100,  106,  ;i90,  481 
Hand,  amputation  of  the,  from  the 

bodies  of  ^lain  foes,  i.  474 
Ilan-her,  the  same  as  Onuris,  which 

see 
Ilannu,  commander  of  Sankhkara's 

expedition  to  Punt,  ii.  132 
Ilanaatu,  cm  Ltke  Nesrana,  captured 

bv  Thothmee  III.,  ii.  2:i3-234 
Ilapi,  the  Nile  ^rod,  i.  3141 
— ,  one  of  the  four  genii  of  Amenta, 

L3i>7 
'  Happy  despatch,*  the,  an  Egyptian 

institution,  ii.  «*i^2 
Harem  conspiracv  against  Rameaei 

III.,  ii.  379-;jH(),  404 
Harmachi»,  a  name  of  Horns,  i.  3tn, 

Harper,  S«)ng  of  the,  i.  143-144 
Harpucrates,a  name  of  Horus,  i.  30], 

30:i 
Harpoons,  i.  600 
Harits,  t^nrptinn,  i.  621 
HarrHn,  acacua  so  called,  i.  62 
HarriH  papyrus  ($ee  Papyrus) 
HasA  (.Vu^eiJt),  ii.  370 
Ha-;«ebek  (<'n>c«»dilo)Hdij«),  ii.  439  n., 

400 
Ilatssu     or    Ilasheps    (IU-ma-ka>, 
quiien,  name  of,  ii.  217;  iMnidint 
reign  of.  with  tier  elder  brother, 
Hiothmea  I.,  218 ;  erases  his  name 
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from  the  monuments  on  his  de- 
cease, 219 ;  her  harsh  treatment  of 
her  younger  brother,  220 ;  assump- 
tion of  male  titles  and  attire  by, 
220 )  her  temple  at  Deir-el-Bahiri 
and  other  great  works,  220-221 ; 
despatches  a  grand  expedition  to 
Punt,  221 ;  acknowledged  suze- 
raine  there,  224;  admits  her 
younger  brother,  Thothmes  III., 
to  a  share  of  the  throne,  ib. ;  her 
end  uncertain,  225 

Hatasu-Merira,  wife  of  Thothmes 
III.,  ii.  264 ;  associated  with  her 
son,  Amenophis  II.,  267 

Hawk,  sacred  to  Ra,  i.  344,  411 

Head-rest,  article  of  furniture,  i.  400, 
ii.  43 

Hebrews,  alleged  identity  of,  with 
the  Aperu  of  the  monuments,  ii. 
314-316  (see  Israelites) 

Hebuanrozanath,  father  of  queen 
Hesi,  ii.  383 

Hebuu,  African  tribe,  ii.  312 

Heka,  same  as  Hak,  which  see 

Heliopoiis,  special  deities  of,  i.  346, 
348,  363 ;  worship  of  sacied  bulls 
at,  416 ;  obelisk  of  Usurtasen  I. 
at,  ii.  147-148;  temple  of  the  Sun 
at,  241 ;  temple  built  by  Ra- 
meses  II.  at,  S20,  321 

Helmets,  Egyptian,  i.  446  446 

Hemarozath,  foreign  name  borne  by 
the  ^vife  of  Kameses  111.  {see 
Hesi) 

Henaata,  statue  of,  ii.  497 

Hent  (see  Ilont) 

Hents,  a  daughter  of  Khufu,  ii.  67 

Heptanomis,  the,  i.  26  n. 

HeracleopoiiH  Magua  (Sutensenen), 
ii.  438,  4:«),  4W;  confederate 
princes defeate<lbv  Piankhi  at,  440 

—  Pnrva,  rival  kingdom  of,  ii.  122 

Ilermonthis,  worship  of  Mentu  at, 
i.  .'554  ;  bull  worship  of,  415-410 

Ilermopolis  fSesennu),  storm  and 
capture  of,  by  Piankhi,  ii.  440- 
441 

Ileriiiotvbies,  soldiers  so  called,  i. 
443 

Iler-hor,or  Pe-hor  (Si-Ammon),  first 
priebt-king,  ii.  408 ;  exalted  bv 
llameses     XUI.,     408-409;     his 


HIE 

quiet  UBurpaUon  of  the  throne^ 
409  ;  obtains  military  successes  in 
Syria,  ib. ;  his  Semitic  connectioiiy 
409-410 ;  his  titles,  410 ;  devolves 
the  hi^h-priesthood  on  his  eldest 
son,  411 ;  his  personal  appearance 
and  character,  410-411;  uncer- 
tainty as  to  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor, 411 

Herinokol,  or  Hurankal,  a  town  of 
the  Ruten,  ii.  228,  231 

Herodotus,  his  theory  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Nile  Valley,  i.  7  ;  date 
of  his  visit  to  Egypt,  21  n. ; 
chronological  scheme  of,  ii.  6 ;  his 
judgment  of  Egyptian  manners  and 
customs,  i.  427-428 ;  his  account 
of  a  remarkable  hereditary  succes- 
sion of  priests,  430-431;  his  ar- 
rangement of  f^ptian  classes,  432 
n. ;  on  the  use  of  mummied  forms 
at  banquets,  660 ;  on  the  number 
of  £g3rptian  cities  in  the  reign  of 
Amasis,  ii.  491 ;  quota^f  on  the  re- 
ligious character  of  the  Eg}'ptians, 
i.  310;  on  embalming,  614;  on 
the  chase  of  the  crocodile,  640 

HeroopoliB,  ii.  317 

Herusha,  cpmpaign  of  Pepi  against 
the,  ii.  103-106, 107 

Hesep,  or  Hesepti  ^Manetho  s  Usa- 
plisedus),  an  early  king,  ii.  28  ; 
tradition  concerning,  31 

Hesi,  or  Isis  (Hemarozath),  wife  cif 
Kameses  III.,  ii.  383 

Ilesi-em-kheb,  wife  of  king  Men- 
khepr-ra,  ii.  413 

— ,  wife  of  Osarkon  II.,  ii.  428 

Iletau,  African  tril^,  ii.  312 

Hezekiah,  negotiation  of,  with  Tir- 
hakah,  ii.  450 

Hieratic  writing,  i.  116 

Hieroglyphics,  cursive  forms  of,  i. 
ll(i;  their  pictorial  character,  117  ; 
representative  signs,  118;  figrura- 
tive  signs,  ib. ;  determinative  signs, 
1 19  ;  phonetic  si^,  120-128 ;  dif- 
ticulties  of  decipherment,  133; 
mode  of  arrangement,  124 ;  sigot 
for  numerals,  124;  for  gods  and 
months,  126;  invention  of  the  en* 
chorial  form  of  writing,  ii.  471 

Hierogrammateis,        HierolAOtoml^ 
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Ilieropbori,  Ilierofltolistn,  Eg}'p- 
tiaii  pn»*»b«,  i.  4«34,  435 

Ilip}H>fKitamufly  the,  i.05;  chase  of 
the.  544 

IIittit(*i*  iflentified  with  the  Ilykaaa, 
ii.  IM\  :  rountry  and  people  of  the, 
deM*r'ibed,2«32:  picture-writinfr  of  ' 
th's  ib. :  expedition  of  Thothmes 
IV.  ajrain.tt  the,  250  ;  their  mena- 
cinir  attitude  on  the  accemion  of 
liauieses  I.,  2H0 ;  ma»ter»i  of  8vria 
in  the  time  of  Seti  I.,  ^-^H- 
2H)l:  wars  of  Itamenefl  II.  with 
the,  .mj-:i(n);  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween F^irypt  and  the,  310;  import 
corn  frum  I'^'pt  in  a  time  of 
Man-itv,  320  (see  Ilyksot*,  Khita, 
Set)    * 

lUm,  tVyptian,  i.  150-100 

IIi>m(*r,  on  the  medicinal  plants  of 
l'4npt ,  quoted^  i.  (V.3 

Hunt*.  <ir  I  lent,  wife  of  Paamatik  I.  , 
and  mother  of  Neco,  ii.  471 

Ilont-mi-hib,  dau^rhter  of  Amenophia  ' 
III.,  ii.  271 

Ilophra.  Hebrew  name  of  Apiies,  ii. 
4^4 

Ilor  or  IloruSy  general  of  Apries,  ii. 

4>;i.  4H,s  ; 

Ilur-ari-mat,  title  of  king  Unurkaf, 
ii.  «» 

Hor-4'ni-l»»*b.  general  of  Amenophiit 
IV..  ii.  277 

lIor-rm-lieb-Merienammon,  king 
(MaiiHtho'M  Iloriij*),  restoreit  the 
ancient  cult  Huppr«>NMed  by  Khuen- 
attii.  ii.  270-2^1  ;  conduct*  an 
exiMNlition  into  Kthiouia.  281  ;  hid 
tabb't^  of  victory  at  SilKili^,  2^2; 
b'nirth  of  hiM  reiirn,  2'<.*J 

I  Ion  »!^  ■«»}¥•'*,  ca^tin^  of,  i.  .*M>4 

Htir-Pa^'lien^ha.  king,  ii.  414 

IIorM*.  th»*.  introdmvd  into  higvpt  bv 
tb.-  Hykjiiw.  i.  74.  ii.  20;Jfi.,  2<MJ  n*., 
215;  ♦'\<'ell»»nc»'  attained  by  thi» 
I'liryiitiHUM  in  bre**4)inir,21((:  w>ldora 
einplo\»Hl  in  agrirultur*>,  i.  170- 
1>^):  h|»ecial  nami*»  bestowinl  u}>«in, 
ii  ;i5^ 

Ifortt'tef.  rrf>n  of  M«'nkaura,  discovers 
an  iiii]x»rtant  religioui«  document, 
ii.  <J5 

Ilurus,  connection  of,  with  the  myth 
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of  Osiris,  i.  358, 301 ;  the  question 
concerning  two  lionises,  SiOl ;  his 
titles,  worship,  and  names,  302- 
303 ;  earliest  monumental  evidence 
of,  ii.  38 ;  incarnation  of,  in  kings, 
40-41  ;  royal  designation  of,  84 ; 
title  of  triple  conquering,  assumed 
by  king  Pepi,  108-100 

Ilofus,  alleged  son  of  Psaoiatik  I.,  ii. 
471  n. 

— ,  king  (srt»  Ilor-em-heb) 

]Io.««hea,.»ynchroni((m  of,  with  Shabak, 
ii.  13;  eml»aM<y  of,  to  FVypt,  440 

Ilotep,  meaning  of,  ii.  177  n. 

Ilotep-hi-ma  (i^ee  Menephthah) 

IIoun'4,  dwelling,  an'hit«*cture  of,  i. 
248-  255;  extant  exam))l«*of,precttHl 
by  KameHos  III.,  248;  |)ecu]iar 
window  ornament  of,  250  n. ;  re- 
presi*ntations  of,  251  254 ;  cha- 
racter of  the  mo»t  ancient,  ii.  33- 
34;  furniture  of,  i.  488-4JK),  il 
43,  !<«»,  :V>5,  357;  fa^aiies  of, 
l«iO;  colonnades  of,  lOi) ;  interior 
and  exterior  arrangements  of,  .'V>4- 
355;  built  on  piles  in  the  land  of 
Punt.  22.} 

Ilowara,  brick  pyramid  of,  i.  211  it. 

Hu,  g«Ml  of  touch,  i.  400 

lluni,  king,  ii.  2));  signification  of 
the  name,  30;  succeeded  bv  i:wno- 
feru,  40 

Hunting,  i.  541-540.  ii.  44,  IK),  145, 
ItHI,  230,  255,  .V»0:  Kculptun»  re- 
lating ti.,  i.  277,  ii.  128 

Hurankiil  (sn>  Herinokol) 

Hut-khepr-ra-sote|>-en-ra,  the  tlirono 
name  of  Shenhonk  I.,  ii.  410;  of 
Takelut  II..  ii.  42t» 

I  Iut-ra-w»t«'p-4'n-  .Vmroon  -  net*"r-hak- 
uaA,  thrt>ne  name  of  Takelut  I.,  ii. 
425 

Hyiena.  the,  i.  00 

Hvdriiulic  work**  on  the  Nik*,  ii.  101, 
'W>  107 

Ilvk-Mid,  etvmolotn*  of  tin*  name,  i. 

•  •  • 

111  n. ;  deity  worshippN]  by  the, 
•{IM  ;  no  monumenti*  left  bv  the, 
il.  4;  riironolotrv  of  the.  15  17; 
deM  ruction  of  the  natmnnl  monu- 
ments* bv  the.  23  24  ;  deTe«t«N]  bv 
the  Kyvptiaui*  *4  the  X»'W  F.m- 
pirv,  52  n. ;    conquest   of  l^rjpt 
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by,  indubitable,  184-186;  con- 
jectures concerning  their  nation- 
ality, 190  J  probably  Hittites, 
101 ;  conauest  and  devastation 
of  Egypt  oy,  192 ;  fanatical  de- 
struction of  temples  W,  193; 
subsequent  adoption  of  Egyptian 
manners  by,  193-194,  2a3-204; 
the  country  benefited  by  their 
rule,  194-195;  duration  of  the 
dynasty,  198;  expulsion  of,  from 
Egypt,  200-202,  205-207;  intro- 
duction of  the  horse  and  chariot 
into  Egypt  by,  i.  74,  ii.  203  n., 
206  n.,  216  n. 


IBEX,  the,  i.  71 
Ibis,  Egyptian,  i.  79-81 ;  sacred 
to  Thoth,  411 
Ichneumon,    the,  i.   67-68;    extra- 
ordinary stories  concerning,  69 
Idumsea  ravaged  by  Seti  I.,  ii.  288 

Suana,  the,  i.  86 
ahoun,  brick  pyramid  at,  i.  210  n. 
Imhotep,  king,  li.  101 
Inards,  a  kinsman  of  Psamatik  I.,  ii. 

462 
India,  trade  of,  with  Egypt,  L  482 
Indigo,  use  of,  i.  63 
Intaglio,  peculiar  Egyptian  use  of,  i. 

260 
Interpreters,  class  of,  ii.  4(^Cy 
In  an  am,  Ji  town   of  the  Kuten,   ii. 

2l^8,  2^1 
loniaus,  foreig-u  legion  of,  ii.  401 
Ipsanibul  {^ee  Abu  Sinibel) 
Iritisen,  a   statuary  of  Mentuhotep 

II..  ii.  laO;  tomS  of,  i.  610  ;  steld 

of,  ii.  137 
Iron,  how  obtained  by  the  Kgyptians, 

i.    0.'V94 ;    rare   employment    of, 

604-505 
Irrigation,  i.  105-107 
Iriika,  mystic  name  of  Ammon,  i.  320 
Iseum,  probable  site  of,  i.  10  /». 
Isi-nefert,  wife  of  Kam^'ses  II.,  ii.  3*24 
Isis,  the  goddrss,  connection  of,  with 

the   myth  of  Osirif*,  i.  35S,  ;i07 ; 

her   name,    repn\M*ntations,    title, 

and   worship,    ;;0.*^300;     earliest 

monumental    evidence  of,  ii.  38; 

distinct  from  Athor,  84 ;  temple  to, 


KAD 

built  by  Khufu,  66 ;  temple    to, 

at  Memphis,  496 
Isis,  daughter  of  Amenophis  UI.,  iL 

271 
—  queen  of  Rameses  HI.  (see  Hesi) 
Israel,  kingdom  of,  ii.  414 ;  cities  of, 

captured  by  Sheshonk  I.,  ii.  422 
Israelites,  condition  of,  under  Thoth- 

mes  III.,  ii.  244-247 ;  Exodus  of, 

in  the  reign  of  Menephcbah,  333- 

336 


J  A  CHIN  and  Boaz,  i.  229,  243  n. 
Jaham  (Jamnia  ?),  a  city  of  the 

Kham,  ii.   227,  231 ;   battle    at, 

289 
Jannas,  Shepherd  king,  ii.  198 
Javelins,  i.  461,462 
Jehoahaz  deposed  by  Neco,  ii.  477 
Jehoiakim,  intrigue  of  Neco  with,  ii. 

480 
Jerabolus  {see  Carchemish) 
Jerboa,  the,  i.  70;   kept  as  a  pet, 

ii.  44 
Jeroboam,  a  fugitive  at  the  court  of 

Sheshonk  I.,  ii.  419-420;  induces 

Sheshonk  to  invade  Judasa,  420  ; 

and  to  reduce  the  refractory  cities 

of  Israel,  422 
Jerusalem,  capture  of,  by  Sheshonk, 

i.  469,  ii.  421 ;  sieges'  of,  ii.  470, 

480,  486 
Joseph,  s^Tichronism  of,  with  Apepi, 

ii.  202-204,  246-240 
Josiah,  defeat  of,  at  Megiddo,  ii.  476- 

477 
Juaa,  father  of  queen  Taia,  ii.  201 
Judaea  invaded  bv  Sheshonk  I.,  ii. 

421  ;  Neco's  arrangements  for  tlie 

government      of,     47" ;       rcvolta 

ajrainst  Nebuchadnezzar,  4^5 
Jugglers,  i.  651 
Justice,   administration    of,   i.    380, 

ii.  381-383 


KA-AB,  a  son  of  Khufu,  ii.  57 
Ka-an,  territory  of.  ii.  104 
Kadesh,   capital  of  the  Hittites,  ii. 
228,    231,    233;    rapture    of.   by 
Si-ti  I.,  280-21K) :  battle  ,,f.  Wtw^H-n 
Kameses  II.  and  Khitasir,  306-3O8 
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KAC 

Kaka,  kinpr,  ii.  72  i 

Kakaii,  kiii)r,  meAning  <*f  the  nnme, 

ii.  <*X);  tradition  coni*erninfr»  '^1 
Kalabtthey  temple  of  ItAinewtf  II.  at, 

ii.  320  ^  ' 

Kama,  princew,  ii.  178  i 

Kaiiies  (^Uot-kbepr-rs),  kin^,  ii.  201, 

205 
Kaiuur,  town  of,  i.  140  it. 
Ka-mutf,  titlH  of  Khem,  i.  ;i2ft,  ;«2 
Ka-nefer,  name  of  a  jivramid  built 

by  Anu^nemhat  I.,  ii.  144 
KaiM*.**,  wife  of  Takflut  I.,  ii.  427 
Kapiir,  Maxyan  kiiifr,  ii.  ;i74  ' 

Kiirbaiiit,  battle  of,  ii.  4o.'{ 
Karikaima^ha  {ne^  <'arcb«>miMi) 
Kamak.  ^n>*at  temple  nt  i.  224-2:)3, 
ii.  ^Ul  ;  fMiiithern  temple  of,  i.  'JlW; 
biiiMin^of  KameHeMlIl.  at,ii.  .'$77:  > 
>rr.*at   tablet  of,  2.W  2;M»  ;  pillannl 
ball  of  TbothmeH  III.  at.  240 ;  ball 
<if  (xdumnH  lj(*friin  by  S«'ti  I.,  2J>4  ; 
ci>iiiplct*'«l    by  llameHi'H  II.,  .'{20; 
tt'mpb's   to    Ammon    and    Maiit, 
2<W ;  H(>ulptiin*H  of  Kani«*«*^  IV., 
.'UK);    ba^  relief**,    i.     270    ».,   ii. 
42.');    nubiiKtite    p<»rti<*o   of    Sb**- 
bbonk   I.,   42»{,   425;    temple    n- 
storexl  by  Amaniff,  41HJ 
Ka<4hi,  Mfryptian  name  of  tbc  ("uitb- 

itfH,  which  Mef 
Km II,  pe<ipl«*  ro  ralb*d,  ii.  22>< 
K>'b,  nHin*>  nf  a  pyramid,  ii.  07 
KcbhHiiaiif,  (»IH*  I  if  the  four  ^enii  of 
Am**nti,  i.  .'ttC 

KfblU  (AV  (\>ptO.<4) 

Kfllnid-lMibr.  Nil«*  diijr-<i>*b.  i.  >*.'> 
Kfn.  title  of  lU-Sekeueii  HI.,  wbieh 

me 
K»*n  or  Kinn,  fopfi^rn  deity  adopt'^l 

int<»  tb*'  I'^ryptian  PuntlitHm,  i.  4<n) 
K<'Mri(-k.   tfuvtetlt  nn   the  un]ir(»}rref*- 

five  rburacter  of  Kjryptian  art,  i. 

2'^'J  n. 
Kenniint.  wife  of  .Sbe-bonk  I..ii.  4H 

—  wif»'  i»f  O-uirkon  I.,  ii.  4'Jt\ 

—  wife  of  (K^irkon  II..  ii.  42'< 
Kerviin  or  Karawan,  nim-cm*!*  t>f  dot- 

t«'n'l.  I.  r<\  II. 
Kbnlio'ir,  eju*t*'m    limit    of   empire 

under  Tb  itbmefi  III.,  ii.  2.'{<t 
Kbafrn.  Mime  a.i  Sluifra.  wliicb  $fe 
Khalt,  the  guddetk*,  i.  l^K) 


KHU 

Khamft>en,  wind  80  called,  i.  40-47 
Khartoum,  latitude  of,  i.  ].') 
Kharu,  the  (Cheivt bites?),  i.  111.  ii. 

lH4);    nationality   of,    2:K);    (^o- 
. graphical    mtua'tion,    cities,    and 

pe(»ple  of,  2;U 
Kheb  (Mrr  liakheb) 
Kbem,  the   jr<Ml,  desrrilnHl.  i.   .H.')!- 

.'^14 ;  wornbip  of,  in  the  eleventh 

dynuMtv,  ii.  \iVJ 
Kbem-tat-f,  a  wm  of  Khufu,  ii.  67 
KbeiiHhut.  primvas,  i.  WJS) 
Kbepra,    the   Hun-^nnl,  deMTilN*d,    i. 

:i4<t-:U7 
Kbepr-ka-ra  (*•«•  Tnurtasen  I.) 
KbeM-a,  tribe  of  the.  ii.  \TA 
Kbetam  (Ktham).  ii.  2hm 
Kbintbu    (.MeppO.   a    Hittite  city, 

ii.  2:<2.  :{04:  kinfr  of,  at  the  battle 

of  KadeMi.  ;i<)M 
Kliirapu^ar.  llittite  officer,  ii.  .*VW 
Kbirta>ap,  a  llittite  city,  ii.  2'i2 
Khita   nr  Kheta,  the '(the  lliltit«4 

of    S<-ripture),    i.    Ill;   the   only 

<'anaanitiMh   nation    of    I*4ryptian 

pec<»rdii,  ii.  2.'10  n.  (•«•  ^ittitV^) 
Kbita><ir,  war  of,  with  liameM'H  IT., 

ii.  .•W)4-.*WW;   obtain:*  a  tn*atv  of 

]M'a«*e,  .'JOS,  ;H0 ;  inarriap*  ol*  bis 

dnu^hU*r  with  the  F^^ptian  kiiitr, 

;ni 

Kbnum  (jKv  Knepb) 

Khnum-biiten,  prie'*t  uf  kin^  r.«urkaf, 
ii.  f»0;  riK-K-tomb  nf,  at  lieni-IIuj*- 
«<an,  l.VI ;  hi»*k'»»veriii»r«hip.  1.>I.  I.Vi 

Kbonn,  or  Khim-iu,  a  iU(N>n-irod.  tU*- 
MTiUnl,  i.  *^f!t^^\1\ ;  tran-^fNirtf*! 
to  lirikbtan  for  the  run*  nf  a  |M»it- 
>e.«.'*i'd  prim**'*'}*,  ii.  :{!»••;  tempb*  ti», 
at  TheU.-.  .{77,  .'«Ni.  4nl 

Khun,  father  <>f  (|ii«-en  Ankb-ne.«- 
.Merira,  ii.  110 

Khu-Hten.  new  capital  founiled  by 
.\meniipbi<«  IV.,  ii.  27o 

Khu -ell  -  rtteii.  name  adopted  by 
.\iiieni'i]>lii<4  IV..  li.  272 

Kliiifii  (('h*iip<).  kiiiL'.  art'e^ojon  nf, 
ii.  4'^:  )>iiilii»i  till*  <tnMt  iSrainid 
<»f  <thiz.-li.  TjO,  7S»;  hatntl  /.f  after 
tiiiii'<  a^rninot.  52  ;  ban  r»*Iief  i»f.  at 
Waily  Ma;:harali,  .*»4  ;  tw«»  e\i«.- 
ditiiind  of,  int*>  the  Sinaitic  |>eriin- 
lula,    04-05;     identities     himself 
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with  the  god  Khnum,  55 ;  other 
proofs  of  his  piety,  65-56;  his 
lamily,  56-57;  sarcopha^rus  of, 
found  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  i. 
201 ;  inscription  of,  363 

Khufuhotep,  royal  architect,  i.  629 

Khumhat,  vizier  of  Amendphis  III., 
ii.  269 

Khut-hotep,  a  pyramid  priest,  ii.  77  n. 

Kings,  method  of  recording  the 
reigns  of,  ii.  3,  7,  10 ;  early,  their 
uncertain  succession,  23-24 ;  lists 
of,  26 ;  variations  in  these,  29 ; 
general  character  of  their  names, 
30 ;  earthly  parentage  of,  merged 
in  their  heavenly,  24,  100  n. ; 
worshipped  as  incarnations  of 
Horua,  40-41,  84;  first  instance 
of  original  and  throne  names  borne 
by,  73;  association  of,  146;  ad- 
dressed as  gods,  173;  absolute 
deification  of,  351 

Kip-kip,  Nubian  town,  ii.  454 

Kish  {see  Kush) 

Kite,  iEtolian,  i.  79 

Kneph  (Khnum),  ram-headed  god,  i. 
327-330 ;  distinct  from  Ammon 
and  Khem,  330-331 ;  animals 
sacred  to,  411  ;  temple  to,  at 
Elephantind,  242 

Konosso,  inscriptions,  &c.,at,  ii.  129, 
170,  260  71.,  264,  482,  490 

Koommeh,  fort  built  by  Usurtasen 
III.  at,  ii.  150:  n»mnins  of  the 
temple  of  Thothiiies  III.  at, 
242;  temple  to  Totun  built  by 
Amenopbi?*  IT.  at,  2o7 

Koroisko,  inHcription  of  Amenemhat 
I.  at,  ii.  143  n. 

Kudur-mabuk,  invasion  of  Svria  bv, 
ii.  212 

Kiish  (Oush),  Kish,orKa<j]ii,  Ethio- 
pians, i.  110;  not  known  to  IVpi, 
li.  100  ;  royal  pons  of,  204  ;  prince 
of,  title  of  Egyptian  viceroy8,  338, 
391  {see  Ethiopia) 


LABOI'IUXO    classes,     condition 
of,  i.  1^54-155,  470-482,  ii.  9G, 
,'501  ; 

Labyrinth,  name  jjiven  to  the  palace 
of  Usurtaiien  III.,  ii.  104  \ 


LIB 

Ladic^  or  Laodic^,  secondary  wile  of 
Amasis,  ii.  492,  498 

Lalob,  the  fruit  of  the  persea,  i.  54 

Land,  property  in,  hereditary,  ii. 
41;  tenure  of,  i.  154;  allotted  to 
the  military  cla.<«8,  442 

Lapidary,  business  of  the,  L  484— 
4^ 

Latopolis  (see  Esneh) 

Latus,  a  Nile  fish,  i.  84 

Lead,  how  obtained  by  the  Egyptians, 
i.  93-94 ;  rarity  of  its  employ- 
ment, 504 

Lebanon,  timber  of,  ii.  291 

Lebbek,  acacia  so  called,  L  52 

Leka,  the,  ii.  304 

Lenormant,  M.,  his  supposition  of  a 
foreijrn  conquest  after  the  cloae  of 
the  sixth  dynasty,  ii.  123-124; 
his  theory  of  E^^t's  maritime 
empire,  248-251 ;  quoted,  on  Kgyp- 
tian  art,  i.  289  fi.,  290  ».,  20rn., 
292  n.,  ii.  82-83, 115  n.,  347  n. ; 
on  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians, 
i.  312,  313,  418  n. ;  on  the  con- 
temporary character  of  some  of 
Manetho*s  dynasties,  ii.  40  n. :  on 
early  hieroglyphic  writing,  45  n. ; 
on  the  non-existence  of  Eprvptian 
monuments  relating  to  the  Hyksos 
period,  193  w. ;  on  the  character 
of  the  military  expeditions  of 
Amenophis  III.,  263  w. :  on  the 
slave  hunts  of  Kameses  TI.,  .*^1.*^  ; 
on  the  employment  of  F^nptian 
captives,  .320  71.;  on  the  collapse  of 

•   Efry])tinn  civilisation,  50^  n. 

Lentils,  cultivation  of,  i.  104 

Leontopolis  (gee  Thniuis) 

Tjcopara,  skin  of,  worn  bv  the  high 
priest,  i.  438,  4.39 

Lepidotus,  the,  i.  84 

Leprosy  believed  to  l)e  communi- 
cated by  tlu'  treeko,  i.  ^0 

Lewis,  Sir  (t.  C,  on  the  testimonv 
of  the  Greeks  to  Fgyptian  litera- 
ture, i.  134  71.;  quoted,  on  the  a.^- 
tronomical  tastes  of  the  Eg^'ptian 
i)riests,i.  200  7?.,  297  n. 

LihanuH,  mount,  i.  40  n.,  41 

LibvH,  country  of,  i.  .')7 

Libyans,  invasion  of  Egypt  by,  in 
Menephthah's  reign,    i.     109,   ii. 
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LIM 

320 ;  war  of  lUrneuM  III.  with 
the,  :{70  (aee  lUbu,  Talieuiiu)  ; 

Liiueittoiie,  Kgryptian,  i.  IM  ; 

Linen,  luw  of,  bj  the  ancient  K^yp* 
tiaoii.  i.  A2,  6] 2;  excellence  ol'  the  I 
manufacture,  487 

Lion-si.  ()0;  huntin^^  of,  543-/>44,  ii.  , 
Ktt),  2<W;  u>eii  in  tlie  huutiiiK  of 
tither  anima!)*,  i.  54.');    tame,  em-  , 
pliive<l  in  religioutf  proceaiuoni*,  ii. 

LUi^an,  African  club,  i.  458 

hitaiiy.  river,  i.  40  ' 

Literature,  F^ryptian,  character  of, 
i.  102,  ].'J2;  ])eculiari(ie0  of  ntyle 
in,  l.'i*'i :  extent  and  vari«>ty  of, 
J«i5;  re]i;;iouA  trt'Atiites  l.'(t$-141  ;  ' 
|Hiem«,  141-144:  b(>»k  of  travelt, 
145;  novels,  14<{-147 ;  autobio-  I 
frrapbical  ^tury  (»f  Saneha,  147- 
150;  correnptindence,  M'ientitic 
treftti^ei,  and  workd  on  mufric, 
150-151 ;  pur8uit  t>f,  at  early  a^n 
the  pyramid  ]>eriod,ii.  01 ;  tiourifih- 
infr  HiHte  uf,  under  the  nineteenth 
dvnavtv,  .'151  ^J<X);  MM-ceede<l  bv 
tiairnutiou,  4<U;  mvMir  4*U 

Litter.  Iv/vptian,  i.  5:{5,  ii.  170 

Liiardi*.  i   i'J-74.  MJ,h» 

I^M'ust,  varieties  of,  i.  (M) 

liiHim,  hliT^ptian,  i.  4f<i\,  4^7 

I>)tu»,  the.  i.  54( ;  (Lie  of,  at  feaat<(, 
54-.  ii.  04,407 

Lualaba,  river,  i.  i^  n. 

Ludim,  the,  i.  lOl  ;  interpn*taition 
of  the  name,  ii.  47h 

Luku,  natiiin  m)  called,  ii.  tUiO 

Lupin,  FVyprian,  i.  00 

Lu54*uf.  the  fruit  of  the  cap»T  plant, 
i  50 

Luten  {M*-^  Kuten) 

Lu\ur,  teniph'  of  Amnion  at.  fuin- 
iU-<l  bv  .'Vmi'Mophi^  III.,  ii.  *JiU  ; 
r..mp|.'-te.l  by  Seli  I  .  :;iM».  :\'J\ 

Lvdia.  dt-tdiit^'r*  of,  with   L;:vpt,  ii. 
'401,  404 

Ly !>'.-,  i.  5iM,  ii.  1«W 


M.\,    th«*   iroiMi*t*ii    of   truth.    d«^ 
(ti-riUnl,  i.  ;{**5  'A'^7  ;  a-i'tn  ialed 
with  Phthuh.  :\:U\ 
Ma,  territory  of,  ii.  Ill 

\0L.  IL  N 


MAT 

Maa«u,  tlie,  ii.  304 

Mace*,  Uttle,  i.  457,  458 ;  cylindri- 
cal, 523 

MaVlyeh,  lake  («a>  Mama) 

Mafka,  nr  turquoise,  of  Wadj  Ma- 
gharah,  ii.  4^  n.,  70,  100 

Ma^tlolon,  the  name,  ii.  HI  ;  cim- 
fouiided  with  .Metri<ldo,  470 

yUfr'ic,  belief  in,  i.  151  ;  ii.  370,  50C 

Mahmoufliyeh  cnnal,  i.  26 

Makai,  the  fri>d.  i.  4U0 

Malouli.  (tame  aa  Merula,  which  $ee 

Ma-ma  (mv  Itamenea  IV.) 

Mummeini  tempi e^i,  i.  'j:it\;  uM'd  aa 
modeU  oMrreek  temples,  237 

Manetho,  hit»  history  of  K^vpt,  ii. 
2,  0;  itM  epitomen,  H;  hi^  c)iioni»- 
li lineal  Holieme  untru.<>t worthy,  7- 
0;  cuntem]MiraDeoiii«neHii  of  H)me 
of  hi«  dynaj*tie.<4.  10,  1"S,  10 ;  chn»- 
nology  of  hi.i  thret*  i»>riod.<<  of 
I'Vyptian  history.  ll-ii»;  worth- 
le>Mm'N(  of  hia  tratlitioib*  concern- 
ing the  eaily  monarcbii,  31-32: 
qiu'ft^l,  till  the  coni|Ue.'«t  and  ilevaa- 
tation  uf  Iljfvpt  by  the  Ilvkaos, 
102 

Manufartun*.<*,  excellence  of  Egyp- 
tian, i.  4*^3 

Murum  (Menmi>,  ii.  .'i<K»  n. 

Mar*fa,  «»r  Mareotis,  lake,  i.  2"^; 
wine.4  of,  i.  171 

Marietta*- 1 W-y.  on  the  duration  uf  the 
t)ld  Kmpire,  ii.  Is;  yi/^W,  ^•la- 
ti\e  to  the  fieoond  ci\  ilU.it ion, 
122  n. 

Markata,  m Vatic  name  of  Anmion, 
i.  320 

Marinaiu,  Lib  van  king,  inva.'^itn  of 
F4:\pt  bv.  ii!  321»  .tW 

Marmarica  (Cvrenaii-a),  i>'L'i  >n  in- 
habited bv  tlie  Ma.WfH,  ii.  :\7  \ 

M-irriau^'.  i.  5:;t,  ii.  :iJ4 ;  aljowtti  to 
priests,  i.  430 

Martineau.  Mi^s  quoted ^  giviti;;  hi*r 

impre>^i.lfl!«    of     the     Mtatuf.4    of 

.\uifn"iiiii.'<  III.,  ii.  i^i7 

Maoti:L«lial.  Maxjkan  iirnu'e,  ii.  .'171, 
•1"  • 

Ma<*h.iiiaiiha  ( «*-e  .Maiyeo) 
Mat.  uit«-;|iri  lation  ot.  ii.  117 
Math**n  (.Matfii),  imtionali\\  **\  the, 
ii.  251  M. 
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Mat-sba,  (laughter  of  king  Asee- 
leaf,  given  in  marriage  to  Ptah- 
ases,  ii.  CO 

Mat^urama,  Ilittite  prince,  ii.  308 

Maiit,  the  goddess,  described,  i.  337- 
339 

^laut-enar,  Ilittite  king,  ii.  289 ;  his 
treaty  with  Seti  I.,  291 

^faxyea  (Mashauasha),  the,  a  tribe 
of  Libyans,  i.  38  ti.,  ii.  14»3, 293  n. ; 
war  of  Rameses  II.  with  the,  ii. 
312,  370;  invade  Egypt  in  the 
time  of  Rameses  III.,  374 

Medicine,  plants  used  in,  i.  04 ;  prac- 
tice of,  160,  306-300,  627-628 

Medinet-Abou,  temples  at,  erected 
by  Thothmes  II.  and  Hatasu,  i. 
217-220,  ii.  218;  by  Thothmes 
III.,  242;  by  Amen6phis  III., 
266 ;  by  Rameses  III,  376 ; 
pavilion  of  Rameses  III.  at,  i. 
248-261 ;  temple  court  built  by 
Tirhakah  at,  ii.  468  n. ;  bas  relief 
of  a  lion  hunt  at,  i.  277 ;  bas  relief 
of  captured  princes  at,  ii.  376  n. 

Mediterranean,  the,  volume  of  water 
it  receives  from  the  Nile,  i.  14, 23 ; 
eastward  current  of,  28 ;  its  al- 
leged encroachment  on  the  Deltn, 
30;  not  the  sea  of  the  Hebrew 
encampment,  ii.  334 

Meoiddo,  or  Maketu,  a  city  of  the 
Kharu,  situation  of,  ii.  476  n.  ; 
battles  of,  between  Thothmes  III. 
and  the  Ilittite  king,  228;  be- 
tween Neco  and  Josiah,  477 

Me)it-en-hont  (Melit-en-usekh),  Ta- 
nite  princess,  ii.  418 

Memnon,  vocal  statue  of,  ii.  260- 
20(3 ;  impressions  produced  by,  2(57 

Meinnonium,  the,  roiistructed  by 
l{ame.«e8  II.,  i.  220-224,  ii.  31*8 
{see  Ilamoseuni) 

Mem]>his,  Fpyptian  name  of,  con- 
n^'oted  with  that  of  Mena,  ii.  27  ; 
founder  of,  81  ;  antiquity  of,  41 
n  ;  seat  of  government  of  the 
iourth  and  fifth  dynastier*,  68,  07 ; 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth,  122; 
supposed  eight  great  gods  at,  i. 
402 ;  worsliip  cf  the  sacred  bulls 
at,  414,  ii.  .'^24;  Serapeum  of 
(see    Serapeum) ;     necropolis     of. 


HEN 

182;  temples  of,  336,  337,  3ftl, 
ii.  320,  461,  466,470,  481,  41>0  ; 
victory  of  Miammon-nut  at,  466  : 
memorial  of  A  pries  at,  490  ;  sta- 
tues of  Amasis  at,  496 ;  siege  of, 
by  Cambyses,  600-601 

Mena  (M*na),  dates  assigned  for  the 
accession  of,  ii.  1-2;  doubtful 
existence  of,  26 ;  meaning  of  the 
name,  27;  tradition  concerning, 
30 ;  priests  of,  41  n. 

Mena-nu-sat,  the,  conquered  by 
Seneferu,  ii.  48  ' 

Mencheres,  Manetho*8  rendering  of 
Menkauhor  and  Menkaura,  which 
iee 

Mendesian  branch  of  the  Nile,  i. 
17  n. 

Menelaites  (Ma*dyeh),  lake,  i.  28 

Menephthah  (Hotep-hi-ma,  the  Am- 
menephthes  of  Manetho),  ofiice 
held  by,  under  his  father,  ii.  326 ; 
accession  of,  327 ;  troubles  of  his 
reign,  ib. ;  insignificance  of  his 
monuments,  328;  pacific  charac* 
ter  of  his  foreign  policy,  320; 
repels  a  formidable  invasion  ol 
Libyans  and  their  allies,  329-33:H; 
his  calamities  in  connection  with 
the  Hebrew  Exodus,  333-336; 
not  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea,  330 ; 
his  later  troubles,  ib. ;  tomb  of,  at 
Thebes,  i.  212 

Menh  or  Menhi,  the  goddess,  de- 
scribed, i.  380 

Menkauhor,  king  (the  Mencheres 
II.  of  Manetho),  accession  of,  ii. 
75 ;  portrait  of,  found  in  the 
Serapeum,  75-70 ;  pyramid  of,  70 

Men-kau-ra  (Mencheres,  Mycerinus), 
accession  of,  ii.  6:i ;  builds  the 
Third  Pyramid,  03,  80;  sare,>- 
phagus  and  coffin  of,  i.  101-l<»>i^ 
ii.  (>4  ;  doctrine  of  the  alvsorption 
of  the  jioul  in  Oiiris  traced  to,  04  ; 
his  character,  65-00  ii^ee  Pvra- 
minn) 

Men-kliepr-ra,  priest-king,  reign  of, 
ii.  41. '{-41 4 

Men-khepr-ra  {see  Thotlimes  III.) 

Men-khepru-ia  {see  Thotlimes  1  V.> 

Men-ma-ra,  a  name  of  l^iues^es 
Xlll.,  ii.  401 
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M«*Dna,  royal  charioteer,  ii.  ^^ 
Mt'U-iiefer,  name  of  a  pyrainiil,  ii.  107 
M**iit-hept,  kind's,  ii.  1:^7  (jvrMi'ntu- 

hot*'))) 
Meiitu,    the  8uti-)rod,    (IfHcriUKlf   i. 

:{.'>:i-:U*>4:  annual  foHtival  in  hon- 

(•tir  «il',  4J1  :  wurHhip  nf,  under  thv 

eleventh  dvniistv,  ii.  ItV.) 
Mentu.  war  of  Sahura  with  the,  ii. 

"0-71 ;  war  of  Kanui^r  with  the, 

7.'i;     exp'dition    of     kin^    IVp 

au'ain**t  the,  lo:) 
Mentu-hotep  I.,  ii.  1:>S 

—  II.  ( Neb-k!ier-ra,  Ka-neb-taui), 
n>ck  inscription  and  tabK»t  of,  ii. 
1  !**«):  whIIs  ^unk  hv,  in  the  valh-y 
of  Ilammainut,  ii>. ;  munstrouH 
finrrnplia^r  ur*  of,  ih 

—  III..  tah]etM  of,  ii.  l.'il 

—  prime  minifeU-r  of  Utfurtac>en  I., 
ii.  l.VJ 

—  father  of  Salmkhotep  IV.,  ii. 
]7.*<:  )renea]o;:icaI  table  of  bis 
desirendanti,  ib. 

Mfnxaleh,  lake,  i.  '^) 
Mer-ab,  royal  archite<'t,  i.  520 
M»T-en-ra,    kinjf,    acceh«i(m    of,    ii. 

110;    hid   pyramid,    llU;    orderH 

the  conbtrnction  of  Amrkn  in  the 

I'auat  country-,  HI ;  hia  tablet  at 

AKftf>uaD,  ib. 
M«  r-het,  a  son  of  Khnfu,  ii.  o6 
M*Tiammon,  a   name    of    Kameaes 

XIII..  ii.  401 
Mf-ri-aten,  wife  of  kinjr  Sa*u-nekht, 

ii.  L'77  H. 
Mt'rihipu   (Manethu'a  Miebidua),  an 

early  kinjr.  ii.  iM 
Merira  (*^  IVpi) 
Mfrinankh,  wife  of  Shafra,  ii.   fi7 ; 

tomb  of,  at  Sai'carah,  01  ;  exalted 

dignity  «»f.  Ol» 
M'-ri-Tum,  H*Vfiith  *»n  of  Kame*4*!4 

III.,   ii.   .'{Ml;    »up]-o»>-d  ti>  ha^e 

n>i^ii«'d  at    IIt'liop.>i«  4hiring  bis 

brotherV  Thfhan  rule,  .*{1»1 
Merkane»hu,  captain  of  nuTcenarien, 

ii.  412 
Mer-**  (I>ank»lii}i>,  t!.e  kiiiplom  of, 

M  rn Util.  ii.  4.'U 
MfpM-ker,  the  troddea*"*,  dt-MTibed,  i. 

Mer-ti-tefs,   wife   of  tScucferu    and 


5IOM 

Khufn,  ii,  40  n  ,  40 ;  child a^n  of, 

r><j-r,7 

Merula.  the  ;rod,  defmlied,  i.  .*J7'^- 
;J75» 

MfMojiotaniia,  ronqu(*9ti!>of  TliothnieH 
III.  in,  ii.  'J'JSK  i>:a-LW>;  op»..a- 
tions  of  .\nienophi.'<  II.  in,  :J'V> ; 
held  by  K^ypt  down  to  tlie  time 
of  Ameni>phii»  I  v.,  2'J7  w.,  1?7'*  ;  r»'- 
citnque^t  of,  bv  Seti  I.,  :ftK*{ :  dura- 
tiim  of  hVvptian  supremacy  over, 
:jOi».  4(K) 

Metallur^ry,  i.  r,0(>-.'iO7 

MetclitiH  (Kdkou).  lake.  i.  iM> 

Mftopitin,  an  K^rvptian  unguent,  i. 
Oi> 

Mevdoun,  ]»yramid  of,  i.  ]S'>,  ii. 
•io;  character  of  th«*  Hculptui-*'^ 
fiiiuid  there,  i.  L^tH);  it.*i  builuer,  ii. 
40 

Mi-amnion-Xut,  kinp,  connection  of, 
with  rirhakah,  ii.  456:  his  dream, 
ib. :  nian*hei«  into  E^rypt,  ib. ; 
retakes  .Mi'mphir*  from  the  A^ 
f(\ ri:in-i.  45<t :  mak*'ft  additions  to 
the  ti-mnb*  of  Phthah,  454);  i**ci*i\e'( 
tilt*  ^iibmi^Mon  of  the  A)*H\rian 
fend:it«>ry  princt*.%  457;  return^  t» 
Napata,  ib. 

Mifliidut*  (»^  Meribipu) 

.Miu'^do],  a  Semitie  name  intMduced 
into  IV.vptf  ii-  l**! 

Milukha.  tht*  name,  ii.  4<>1  n. 

Min,  a  ])o*>ibh'  r«-ailin«r  of  tlu*  hiero- 
t:\y\i\i  ot'  Kht-ui,  i.  :U\l 

Mitrahrnny.  riiin^  of  the  temple  of 
lUm«*Hei^  II.  at.  ii.  H-J-J 

Mixdeh,  .Vrab  uauie  of  the  o.\yrh\n- 
chu*«,  i.  K« 

Mizraim,  thf  Htbrew  nami*  »>f  K^'ypt, 
i.  'Jo  II.  ;  its  nieanin^r,  lUl  ii. 

M'mi  (•♦r  Mi*na) 

.Mnt'vif*,  tht*  •>34-n'd  bull  of  Ilelio- 
p>ili«,  i.  115 

Mo"i*,  lakf.  mn^tnicttNl  by  Amen* 
emhat  III.,  i.  1«'>7.  ii.  Ittl  |4::t: 
area  ot',  i.  t; ;  «n]ipoMHl  ancit-nt 
}-\  rsiniitU  in.  ii.  ItMi 

Mi»!iiir.  •raxfl-  i«f.  i.  145 

M>'ktit*:iin.  «|iiarrit-.  ot",  ii.  1»*»,  144 

\|<<kh:i\:.  tiiN-  >.»  rjiViil,  i.  51 

M>>ii>"n.p).i«  (Miii'iuM,  Men-d  t"i»w 
oi',  i.  4111;  battle  of,  ii.  401 
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Money,  use  of  gold  rin^rs  for,  i.  601 

Monitor  lizards,  i.  72-74 

Monkeys,  kept  as  pets,  i.  549;  ii. 
407 

Monuments,  chronological  deficien- 
cies of  the,  ii.  2-4 ;  contradictory 
of  Manetho,  0;  non-existence  of, 
for  eight  dynasties  of  the  early 
period,  L  19-20 

Moon,  festivals  in  honour  of  the,  i. 
420 

Moon-gods,  i.  369-874 

Mosaic  of  the  ante-pyramid  period, 
ii.  37 

Moses,  alleged  indehtedness  of,  to 
the  Egyptian  sacred  hooks,  i. 
104;  leads  the  Hehrews  out  of 
Egypt,  ii.  333-336 

Mummies,  pectoral  plates  of,  i.  498 ; 
age  of  the,  51 1  n. ;  figures  of,  in- 
troduced in  banquets,  550-651 ; 
of  cats,  77 ;  discovery  of  that  of 
Antef  I.,  ii.  128 ;  of  queen  Aah- 
hotep,  207 

Murket,  office  of,  i.  628 

Music  and  musical  instruments,  i. 
520-524,  ii.  91-92 

MustAbat-el-Faraoun,  pyramid  of 
Unas,  ii.  78 

Mut-em-ua,  wife  of  Thothmes  IV., 
ii.  261,  269 

Mut-notem,  note  on,  relative  to  the 
reading  of  Eg^'ptian    names,   ii.  ' 

Mat -ut-ank lies,   a  wife  of  Osarkon 

II.,  ii.  428 
Mvcerinus  {sep  Meiikaura) 
Mysteries,  i.  424-425,  439 


VABO-NASI,  the  name,  ii.  418  n. 

ly  Nal)<)polu>sar,de.s])atche3  Nel)u- 
chadnezzar  ajrainst  Xeco,  ii.  478 

Naharain  (Padan  Amni),  country 
and  people  of  the,  ii.  2.S2-233; 
tablets  of  victory  erect^Ki  by 
Thothmes  111.  in,  2.'}4  ;  cessjUion 
of  tribute  from,  27>^ ;  recon([uered 
by  Seti  I.,  lll.>2 ;  \var()f  IJameses 
li.  ajrain^f.  3()i> ;  liierojrlypliic 
name  of,  .'i'J?  n.  {Arr  Nehar) 

Na'iariyeh,   sculptures    found  at,  ii. 


KEO 

Nahr-el-Kelb,  rock-tablet  of  Rameaes 

Il.at,  ii.  304 
Nahsi    or    Nahasu,    inhabitants    of 

Northern  Nubia,  i.  109 
Namrut,  the  name,  ii.  417  n. 

—  father  of  Sheshonk  I.,  ii.  418 

—  son  of  Osarkon  III.,  ii.  428 

—  vassal-king,  ii.  438;  forced  to 
join  in  Tafnekht*s  revolt,  439 ;  re- 
captures Hermopolis,  440;  sur- 
renders to  Piankhi,  441 

NaData  (Gebel  Berkal),  buildings  of 
Thothmes  III.  at,  ii.  242 ;  shrine 
of  Amenophis  III.  at,  264 ;  posi- 
tion of,  435 :  adoption  of  Egj-p- 
tian  manners  at,  ib. ;  natural 
wealth  of,  436;  supposed  settle- 
ment of  a  branch  of  the  Ilerhor 
family  at,  437 

Naphtuhim,  the,  i.  101 

Nasakabu,  mystic  name  of  Ammon, 
i.  326 

Natron  Lakes,  valley  of  the,  i. 
34-36 

Natrum,  used  in  embalming,  i.  94 

Naucratis,  foundation  of,  by  Greek 
settlers,  ii.  466, 492 

Nausaas,  the  goddess,  i.  400 

Nebhept,  the  goddess,  i.  400 

Nebk  or  Sidr,  a  fruit-tree,  i.  64 

Neb-m-akhu-t,  a  son  of  Shafra,  ii 
62 

Nebnesha,  the  name,  ii.  417  n. 

Nebta,  same  as  Nephthys,  which 
see 

Nebuchadnezzar  defeats  Neco  at 
Carcheniish,  ii.  479;  gains  a  vic- 
tory oyer  A  pries,  4>^(>;  inyadea 
Kgypt,  488 ;  suspected  t4)  have 
deposed  and  executed  A  pries,  488 

Necherophes,  king,  tradition  related 
of,  ii.  31 

Neco,  father  of  Psamatik  I.,  ii.  4 '>;] ; 
n(>n-K<o'ptian  character  of  the 
name,  402 

—  king,  throne  riphts  of,  ii.  471  ; 
construets  t\yo  fleets  of  trin'int>s. 
472;  attempts  an  enlargement  of 
the  canal  of  S«'ti  I.  and  ll^imese.'^ 
II.,  47o-474  ;  des])at<hes  an  ♦x- 
plorintr  ex])editi()n  round  the  (en- 
tire African  continent.  475;  in- 
vades 8vria,  475;  defeats  Josiah 
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Rt  Mt'/Milo,  477:  t'fttab1i^hes  ]ii8 
power  AS  fnr  as  Carcheminh,  477  ; 
arraii^'eM  thv  fruveniiueut  of  Judiea, 
\h. ;  dcffateci  by  Ncbuchadot'zzar 
at  Can'h('ixiiHh»470 ;  intrigues  with 
Jiidfea  and  Phoenicia  aiTHinht  the 
Ikby Ionian  power,  4^ ;  his 
biiiUiinfrfi,  8tatuei»,  &c.,  4fi\;  his 
wivpH,  ib. ;  thank-<»ff«'ring  of,  to 
tlie  (irecian  Apollo,  470  it. ;  len^rth 
of  his  rpi^,  12 

Nefareh,  Nile  saliuon,  i.  84 

Nefer,  name  of  Tatkara*s  pymraid, 
•     ii.  77 

NfftT-ap-ra^t  h rone-name  of  Pnamatik 
I.,  ii.  4^'J 

Nffrr-ar-lcH-ra  (the  Nephen*here»  of 
Mimetho),  kiii^.  ii.  7l'-7.'J 

N»*ffr-a(iU,  name  of  L'um«'  pyramid, 
ii.  78 

Nefer-hetp,  i.  3«W 

N«*fer-hnti*p  (Slm-geseft-ra),  kinjf, 
tabh'tH  ami  ioMTiittion  of,  ii.  171) 

Nefvr-ka-m,  kin^  or  the  ^'arly  perit>d, 
ii.  iiH);  tradition  relating  to  his 
rnign,  «U 

—  king  of  the  sixth  dynasty,  acces- 
sion of,  ii.  Ill;  his  pyramid, 
1  n  -1  ll' ;  tablet  of,  in  the  Siuaitic 
peninniila,  112 

—  tlininf-nump  of  iShabak,  ii.  449 
NffHrkara-M>tcp-en-ra   (mv  Kamt*»<es 

IX.) 

N*ftfr-ka-Snkari,  king,  the  name  of, 
ii.  •'{();  tradition  coiKvrning,  .*)1 

Ni-fcr-kht'pr-ra,  a  thmne-uame  of 
.\nienophis  IV.,  ii.  272 

Ni'ler-inat,  s<in  of  ^5enef••^l,  ii.  4ft 

Mcfcrt,  qiifen  of  Ameiiemhat  II., 
f>tAtu«*  of,  ii.  ir>»3 

Nefert-ari-Aahmes,  wife  of  Aahmes, 
iL  20ft  ;  called  the  wife  of  the  g<id 
Ammon,  210;  venerated  aM  an- 
cestH'Mi  and  fi>undrev«  of  the 
eighteenth  dynafty,  211  ;  asso- 
ciated  with  her  w»n  .\menbutep  I., 

211:  drvfM  of,  :io2  :(.*>;; 
Nefeftari-Mitenmut,  wife  of  ISameHeK 

IL.  ii.  :{22.  :J24 
N**fer-t-kau,  daughter  of  Seneferu,  ii. 

4ft 
Nefert-Tii,  wife  of  Aiuenophis  IV., 

ii.  270 


NIL 

Nefer-Tum,  i.  .^17,  tUO,  .ViO 
]S'efru-ra,daughter  of Thothmes  III., 
^  11.  2i>4 

XegHK's,  Pepi's  contingent  of,  ii.  Kl'U 
104;  date  of  their  subjugation, 
100;    razzias   against,   20.'),  ao:S, 

;a.%a7ii 

Neliar,  vinit  of  ItanK'ses  XII.  to,  ii. 
!{SC ;  prop4i8ed  identi titration  of 
with  Naharain  untenable,  401 

Xehemao,  the  goddess,  described,  i. 
^  3rtU-;MK) 

Neith,  the  goddess,  dejtcribed,  i.  •'UO- 
541;  rovHtical  ideanof  the  Greeks 
and  Ittiman?  concerning,  342 ; 
annual  festival  in  honour  of,  421 ; 
teinph>  at  Memphis  to,  ii.  4M) 

Nekau-mencht.  Matue  of,  ii.  4ft 7 

Nekht,  Hon  of  Khnumhotep,  ii.  lt'>5 

Nelum1>o,  the,  i.  fit-M 

Nena,   wife  of  Sabakhotep  IV.,  ii. 

17H 

Neocitri,  Kgyptian  priests,  i.  4<15 
Nephen-heres  {tre  Neferarkara) 
Nephthvs,  the  goddess*,  descrioed,  i. 

Nepra.  ginl  of  com,  i.  400 
Netakert-mimHUt  (net  Nitocris) 
Netem,  wife  of  king  Ilerhor,  ii.  400- 

410 
Neter-asii,  name  of  a  pyramid,  ii. 

70 
Neter-biu,  king,  ii.  20 
Neter-haknin,  a  name  of  Rameses 

XIII.,  ii.  401 
Netpe,  variant  of  Nut,  which  *v 
Nets,  ti-Hhiug  and  fowling,  i.  5-')1, 

Ni.  or  Nini,  believed  to  be  Ninereh, 
ii.   2:U;   eh'phant  hunt   at,  2:U*i, 

Nile,  the,  anciently  calk-d  Kgj-pt,  i. 
2:  the  lif(*-stream  of  the  country, 
7:  it.-*  soun-e**,  ft:  c«»urse,  11-17; 
nyion  of  cataracts,  lA;  anci«-ut 
branrhe8,  17;  tnt&l  lenirth,  ib. ; 
tributaries,  l**-]ft;  the  annual  iv- 
undatiiin,  it««  f\t»>nt,  2(t-2*l:  iin 
cauw*ft.  2<l  2t :  it<*  fertilising  piwt-r 
deri\ed  I'ltim  the  .\b\v>inian  iril'H- 
taries,  24- 20;  pn»xiuiity  to  th» 
ani'it-nt  •itoue  oiiarrifji,  \K\ ;  hy- 
draulic v^orko,   lt;.>-107,   ii.  \k\\ 
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164  ;  god  of  the,  i.  316,  316,  399  ; 
hymn  to  the,  406;  ho&ta  of  the, 
472,  607-610 ;  tradition  concern- 
ing the,  ii.  31 ;  height  of,  recorded 
in  the  reigns  ot'  Amenemhat 
m.  and  Sabakhotep  III.,  163- 
164, 178 ;  joined  by  a  canal  to  the 
Red  Sea,  297,  316 

Nile  Valley,  course  and  extent  of 
the,  i.  4,  26;  sandy  tracts,  6-6, 
27 ;  productive  area  of,  in  ancient 
times,  6;  not  originally  submerged, 
7  n.i  climate,  43-46 ;  lertilitv  and 
natural  resources  of,  ii.  124-126 

Nilometer  established  at  Semneh  by 
Amenemhat  III.,  ii.  163 ;  an  em- 
blem of  Phthah,  i.  336;  and  of 
Osiris,  367 

Nimrod,  identified  with  Namrut, 
which  see 

Nineveh,  supposed  identity  of,  with 
Ni,  ii.  236 ;  seal  of  Shabak's  treaty 
with  Sargon  found  at,  447 

Nishera,  or  Nuneb,  the  god,  i.  400 

Nitocris,  early  queen,  accession  of,  ii. 
112;  completes  the  Tliird  Pyramid 
of  Gbizeh,  113 ;  singular  tradition 
related  of,  114;  national  disorder 
after  her  death,  122-124  {see  Men- 
cheres) 

—  (Netakert-mimaut),  daughter  of 
Psamatik  I.,  ii.  471,  481 

—  (8eret-pi-Mentu>,  wife  of  Psama- 
tik II.,  ii.  484 

NobltMuen,  the  cla.ss  of,  i.  533 ;  ser- 
vility of,  towards  the  monarch, 
105;  hoiijieholds  of,  53.3-5.*i5,  ii. 
41 ;  costume  of,  i.  5."iC>-537,  ii.  42- 
43,  85-87,  ir>s-ir>f),  ;^52,  405- 
407 ;  wives  of,  i.  5.*J7-53S;  daily  life 
of,  5.'i8-547,  ii.  8iM)5;  ent«^rtaia- 
menta  provided  by,  i.  547-552 

Nofer-hotep,  princes-;,  married  to  the 
architect  Ti,  i.  521) 

Notem-niut,  wife  of  king  lloremheb, 
ii.  283 

Xubi,  same  as  Nubti,  which  see 

Nubia,  the  name  of,  ii.  151  ;  course* 
of  the  Nile  in,  i.  12-16  ;  desert  of, 
15.37;  included  in  ancient  Ethi- 
opia, 30;  people  of,  100;  northern, 
early  manifestation  of  Ejryptian 
power  in,  ii.  lOo,  100 :  permanent 


CRT 

annexation  of,  under  Usurtasen 
III.,  166;  commercial  intercourse 
established  with,  167 ;  war  of 
Aahmes  with,  208 ;  conquests 
of  Thothmes  I.  in,  214-215 

Nub-kau-ra  {see  Amenemhat  II.) 

Nubti,  the  god,  i.  392 

—  name  adopted  by  king  Set,  ii.  196 
{see  Set) 

Nuhar,  the  god,  i.  400 

Nukheb,  temple  to,  ii.  296 

Num-Khufu,  title  assumed  by  Khufu, 
ii.  66,  84 

Nun,  god  of  the  primeval  waters,  i,' 
399 

Nuneb  {see  Nishem) 

Nut,  the  goddess  of  the  firmament, 
described,  i.  382-383;  earliest 
monumental  evidence  of,  ii.  84 


OBELISKS,  invention  of,  i.  216  ;  of 
Karnak,  227  ;  purely  Egyptian 
creations,  233;  largest  existing 
specimens  of,  234;  their  architec- 
tural utility,  236,  246;  erection  in 
pairs,  246;  use  of,  as  early  as 
Khufu*s  reign,  ii.  67;  of  an  Antef 
king,  148 ;  of  Apries,  489  ;  of  queen 
Ilatasu,  221 ;  of  Psamatik  I.,  471 
n. ;  of  Psamatik  II.  (Obeliscus 
Oampensis),  483;  of  Bameses  II., 
321  ;  of  Seti  I.  (Flaminian),  2t>r> ; 
of  Thothmes  1.,  217  ;  of  Thothiii*\s 
IlL,  (Lateran)  i.  234,  ii.  241, 
(('leopatra's  needles)*  i.  350,  ii. 
241  ;  of  Utiurtasen  I.,  147-140 

Otticials,  the  class  of,  i.  433,  5»7  ; 
classitication  of,  by  liameses  111., 
ii.  308 

Oil,  manufacture  and  uses  of,  i.  01- 
(>2 

Olive,  cultivation  of  the,  i.  107 

Ombos,  worship  of  Sabak  at,  i.  37<* ; 
buildin«^3  of  Thothmes  III.  at,  ii. 
242 

On,  or  An,  called  Heliop<jlis  by  the 
(treeks,  i.  140  n. 

Onnos  {see  Unas) 

Onuris,  the  god,  describ*'d,  i.  377 

Orontes,  river,  i.  40  ;  valley  i)t*  the, 
st»at  of  the  Rutep,  ii.  231 

Oryx,  the,  i.  71,  72 
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OMrkoDy  the  name,  ii.  417  n. 

OsarkoD  I.  (Sokhem-khepr-ra-Aotep- 
en-ra),  adorns  the  U^mple  of  Bast  at 
Bubaiftia,  i.  382  n. ;  reifrn  of,  ii. 
424  ;  oufuaion  of,  with  Zerah  the 
Ethiopian,  424-42o ;  character 
and  portrait  of,  425 ;  alleged  con- 
test bet  ween  liLH  two  aona  for  the 
succeaaion,  420 

—  II.  (Uaer-ina-ra-flotpp-en- Am- 
nion), probable  coincidence  of 
)i\B  ivi^n  with  the  expedition  of 
Ztrrah  the  Ethiopian,  ii.  427  ;  his 
mother  perhaps  an  Ethiopian  prin- 
cess, ib. ;  his  three  wives  and 
family,  428 

—  kiujr  of  the  twenty-third  dynasty, 
ii.  421)  n. 

—  vaKsal  king  of  the  Eastern  Delta, 
ii.  4^7,  43i),  442 

Oscan;},  supposed  Egyptian  rendering 
of,  ii.  515 

Osirid  tiguies,  i.  244-245 ;  pillars,  ii. 
217 

Osiris,  sun-god,  L  •^>l;  animals 
sairred  to,  82;  iud>rment  of  the 
dea<l  by,  138,  31^-311),  355;  dead 
perHon  so  called,  140  n. ;  titli's, 
character,  and  name  of,  355-^'U>0 ; 
hirt  forms  and  emblems,  350-«'^7  ; 
legends  relating  to,  .*^7-«l<K),  3(57 ; 
local  worship  of,  3tK) ;  festivals  in 
honour  of,  420-421 ;  earliest  monu- 
mental evidence  of,  ii.  38 ;  temples 
^^  2i)5,  377,  41K> 

Osih»»-.\ah,  i.  357 

CKiiri»-Phthah,  temple  at  Memphis  to, 
ii.  451 

CHhoeM,  Manethonian  king,  ii.  100 

Oxyrhynchus,  the,  L  83 


PA-A  MMON,  city  of,  ii.  317 
Paamylia,  festival  su  called,  L 

42011. 
Pachnan  (sm  Apachnas) 
Pacini,  variant  of  Ikicis,  which  $te 
Padan  Aram  {ter  Nahamiu) 
Palienuka,  an  otlk'ial  of  king  Nefer- 

arkara,  ii.  73  i 

Painting,  primitive,  i.  247, 251 ;  cha-  I 

rm-l^r  o(,   i.   2'^5,  oi^    ii.   4!H;  i 

cukiurs  u.'H.'d   in,  i.    2Hl  2>8;   its  j 


PEF 

effectiTeness   for  wall  decoration, 

288-280 
Pairika,  a  Ilittite  city,  il  232 
Palentine,   i.    30;    invasion   of,    by 

Sheshook  I.,  ii.  422  ;  by  SSerah  tlie 

Ethiopian,  420;    by  the   8cyths, 

408-470 
Palettes,  Egyptian,  i.  519 
Palm  trees,  i^ptian,  L  47-50 
Pa-mai,  king,  iL  420 
Panopolis  (Cliemmis,  Chenmio),  city 

of  the  ^  Khem,  i.  333 
Panbesa,  letter  of,  describing  the  city 

of  Tanis,  ii.  317 
Panodorus,  suppoj^ed  correction  of 

Manet ho*s  figures  by,  ii.  7 
Pantheon,  modititrations  of  the,  at 

ditlen^nt  periods,  ii.  iJ8,  H4,  117- 

120,  l;J8-i;«>,  171-173,177,  181, 

348-350,  50(J 
Paper,  manufacture    of,    from    the 

papyrus,  i.  55 
Pa.phthah,cityof,ii.317 
Papyrus,  or  byblus,  the,  L  65 ;  used 

medicinally  ,04 
Papyrus,  (}n*at  Harris,  i.  llOn.,  ii. 

378 ;   of  Phthah-hotep,  77, 01  -i»3 ; 

Magical,  404  n.,  430  n. ;  tir^t  8allier, 

185  n. ;  Turin,  380  n, ;  itschroni>- 

logical   defects,  3-4 ;    its  list   of 

early  kings,  20 ;  comparison  of  its 

figures  for  the  kings  reigns  with 

those  of  Manetho,  51 1-513 
Paqrur,  king  of  Pi-«apti,  ii.  457 
Pa-Ra,  city  of,  ii.  317 
Pa-liame>u,  city  of,    probably   the 

Kaam.•^ft  of  Ex<h1us,  li.  310 
Parihu,  king  of  Punt,  ii.  224 
Pa-nahura,   town  thought    to   have 

been    built   by   king    Sahura,    ii. 

72 
Pa-sebenj4ha,  king,  ii.  414 
Pasht.  name  as  Ba^ht,  which  $ee 
Past4»phori,  Egyptian  priests,  L  434 
Patasu.  the,  u'OOi 
Pathrusim,  the,  i.  101 
Pa-tum    (Pithom,   Ileroiipolis),    ii. 

317 
Paul.  St..  monastery  of,  i.  m 
]Va.««ants  (*v  Fellahin) 
Pi^ctoral  pUtes.  i.  4}»8 
Pefaaliast,  yasi«al  king,  ii.  43>'^,  441 
Pefaauet,  statue  of,  ii.  407 
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Pe-hor  (see  Her-hor) 

Pehti,  as  part  of  a  throne  name,  ii.  286 

Pelaagi,  supposed  Egyptian  rendering 
of,  ii.  616 

Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  i.  17 

Pelusium,  the  frontier  guard  of 
Egypt  on  the  north-east,  li.  460  n. ; 
destruction  of  SennacheriVs  army 
at,  461 ;  defeat  of  Psamatik  III. 
at,  409-600 

Pemphds,  a  king  alluded  to  by  Era- 
tosthenes, ii.  29 

Penta-our,  song  of,  i.  141-142 ;  ii. 
307,  308  n.,  369 

—  a  conspirator  against  Rameses 
in.,  ii.  380 

Pepi,  king,  accession  of,  ii.  102 ;  his 
designation  of  Merira,  102 ;  his 
long  reign,  102-103 ;  chastises  the 
Mentu,  103;  marches  against  the 
Amu  and  the  Herusha,  103;  his 
negro  contingent,  103-104;  makes 
a  second  campaign  in  boats,  106 ; 
his  pyramid  and  other  works,  107 ; 
his  titles,  108-109;  his  glories 
partly  due  to  his  ministers,  109 ; 
his  wives  and  family,  110;  dedi- 
catory altar  of,  117-118 

Pepi-Nekht,  minister  of  Pepi,  ii.  109 

Persea,  tree,  i.  63,  64 

Persia,  hostility  of,  excited  against 
Egypt,  ii.  494 ;  invasion  and  con- 
quest of  the  country  by,  409-601 

Petiyis,  vafisal-king  of  Alhribis,  ii, 
4;i7,  442 

Pet m lit f,  a  deity,  ii.  118 

Petroleum,  a  product  of  Egypt,  i.  94 

Petti,  a  Libyan  people,  ii.  14-3 

Petubastes  (Pet-si-baiiit),  king,  ii. 
429  w. 

—  vassal  of  Eearhaddon,  ii.  4o.3 
Pharaoh'tt  cat,  Arab   name   of    the 

ichneumon,  i.  08  n. 
Pharaoh's  hen,  vulture  so  called,  i. 

79 
Pharaohs  {see  Kingrs) 
Pharmuthi,  the  month,  ii.  227 
Phihe,  temples  of,  i.  24G,  a(K),  8(50, 

ii.  483 ;  inscriptions  at,  2(>4,  482, 

400 
Philiytines,    suggested    identity    of,  I 

with  the  Purusata,  ii.  515 
Philition,  the  shepherd,  ii.  190  n. 
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Phoenicia, metal  trade  of,  with  Egypt, 
i.  94 ;  subiugation  of,  by  Psamatik 
I.,  ii.  468;  war  of  Apries  with, 
487  ;  connection  of,  with  Cyprus, 
493 

Phoenicians  not  shepherds,  ii.  100 

Phthah,  the  god,  described,  i.  334- 
336 ;  earliest  monumental  evidence 
of,  ii.  30,  38;  figure  of,  i.  26(5- 
267 ;  wife  of,  3ii0 ;  Apis,  incar- 
nation of,  416 ;  his  temple  at 
Memphis,  aS6-337,  ii.  320,  321, 
328,  470,  481 ;  at  Thebes,  241 ; 
king  Pepi's  altar  to,  117-1 18 

Phthah-Sokari  and  Phthah-Sokari- 
Osiris,  special  form  of  Phthah,  i. 
336 ;  chapel  to,  ii.  466 

Phthaophis,  prince,  his  'Book  of 
Egyptian  Wisdom,'  i.  107  n. 

Physicians,  laws  relating  to,  i.  306  ; 
specialism  of,  .*«)6,  627-628 

Piankh,  son  of  Herhor,  iL  411  ; 
uncertain  whether  he  held  the 
crown,  412 

Piankhi  (Pianchi),  king,  addressed 
as  Horus,  i.  363 ;  obtains  sovereign 
power  at  Napata,  ii.  430 ;  estab- 
lishes a  suzerainty  over  all  Egypt, 
430,  438;  thought  to  have  been 
a  descendant  of  Herhor,  437 ; 
list  of  his  vassal-kinsrs,  437- 
438;  revolt  of  Tafoekht  and 
other  feudatories  against  bini, 
4.'^0 ;  overpowers  the  rebels,  440- 
443  ;  grants  a  general  ainue^ty, 
443;  closing  passage  of  his  in- 
scription, ib.  71. 

—  a  descendant  of  Bocchoris,  ii.  4<J."^ 
Pigs,  em])loyed   in  treading  corn,   i. 

70,  150  ??.,  W>'2  n.;  breeding  <»t*, 
17(>;  re«rarded  as  unclean,  5.3.3 
Pinetem  I.,  priest-kinjr,  marries  a 
Itameside  i)rincess,  ii.  412;  sends 
his  sou,  Men-khepr-ra,  to  quell 
disatlection  at  Thebes,  413;  n^ 
vokes  the  edict  of  banishment 
ajrainst  the  li^imesides,  ib. 

—  II.,ii.  414 

Pipes,  mu>ical,  i.  520-521 
Pirson,  royal  architect,  i.  620 
Pithom,  81iasu  8i.»ttlement  under  Mf^- 

nephthah  at,  ii.  329  (see  Patum) 
Planets,  occultationsof,  noted  by  tiie 
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Egyptiaus,  i.  2iH) ;  resulta  arrived 
at  re^rding  their    motions  and 
periods,  9m-.lH)\ 
Plato,  his  arrai^remeiit  of  Egirptian 

claeMji,  i.  432  n. 
I'liny,  quoted,  on  the  dependence  of 
Home  for  com  supplies  on  Egypt, 
i.  153  II. ;  on  the  killing  of  Apis 
bulls,  414  n.;  on  the  commerce  of 
>4rypt,  482  n, ;  on  Egyptian  linen 
corvlets,  487  n. ;  on  the  invention 
of  glasff,  41>2  n. 
Ploiurh,  E«ryptian,  i.  167-158 

I  Mover,  t^ryptian,  i.  82 

Pluralities,  earliest  example  of,  ii.  00 

Plutarch,  quoted,  on  the  meaning  of  \ 
the  name  Amnion,  i.  322  ft. ;  on  i 
the  meaning  nf  the  name  Kneph, 
328;     on     the     i«lentitication    of  i 
Plithah  with  Ilephaintos,  •yU ;  on  j 
the  meaning  of  the  name  IfW,  tM2;  \ 
on  the  F^'ptian  form  of  the  name  ' 
<.)»(iris,  3r)(t ;  on  the  explanation  of  j 
the  Osirid  myths,  iVA)  n.\  on  the  I 
•upp(>sed  identityofliiiswith  Athor, 
3<W  n. ;  on  the  connection  of  Isis 
with  the  Dog-tStar,  .'Mtttn. ;  on  the 
sacn**!  character  of  sheep,  111  n. ; 
on  the  inauguration  (»f  a  new  Aris  ! 
bull,  41«'>ft.:  on  the  origin  of  tne 
animal   worship.  417  n.;   on   the 
character  of  the  Paamylia,  420  n. ; 
(»n  the  I'^nptian  mynteries,  42((  n. 

PrHftry,  I-^ryptian,  character  of,  i.  132 

]'oIe-axe,  r^ryptian,  i.  4/j4J,  4o7 

Pulytmmr,  prohibitetl  U)  priests,  i. 
4ol> ;  unknown  t4»  the  |)eop]e.  V}'J ; 
introduction  of,  hv  Uame>es  II.,  ii. 
324 

Ptilytheinm,  Fgx'ptian,  essential  mo- 
nothfiMic  suWratum  of,  i.  31*'>, 
32«*i;  gnulual  growth  of,  from  local 
worshi|w,  321 

P(M)1e.  Stuart,  on  the  duration  of  the 
Old  Empire,  ii.  \n 

Porcelain,  manufacture  of,  i.  4tC-41'l> 

Porphvrv  quarrien,  i.  iKi 

P<»tten-,'i.  41W-000 

Pi»ultrT,  raising  of,  i.  177-17'^ 

Prayers,  examples  of.  i.  320-.M27, 400 

Prieitts,  a^tri)noniical  tastes  of,  i.  21N$ 
M. ;  collejres  of.  411);  hereditary, 
4^0,  ii.  408}  allowed  Vj  serve  In 
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the  army,  i.  431 ;  various  grade:^ 
of,  433-435 ;  their  perfect  working 
organisation,  435 ;  endowments 
and  other  emoluments,  435-437  ; 
obligations  with  respect  to  per- 
sonal cleanliness  ana  f(M)d,  437- 
430 ;  attire,  4«*iO-44 1 ;  women  not 
admitted  to  their  order,  441  -142 ; 
perpetual  maintenance  of,  in  con- 
nection with  individual  kings,  ii. 
41,  liTA;  power  vested  in  the.  a 
caui*eof  political  de(*line,  .*{88-380 : 
their  encroachment  on  the  royal 
power  dtrikiiiglv  manifest  in  the 
reign  of  Itamefis  IX.,  ;«)3-305; 
usurpation  of  the  thnme  by  the, 
408-4(^0;  charter  granted  them 
by  A  pries,  4)H) 
Priwmers  of  war,  treatment  of,   i. 

472-474,  478 
Prosopis.  Dome  of,  battle  fuu^ht 
there  betwt>en  Menenhtliah  and  a 
Libvnn  coalition,  ii.  3;{2 
Protu-Doric  columns  {ttee  Columns) 
l*s.imatik  I.  (pMammetichus),  feuda- 
tory ruler  of  8ais,  ii.  401 ;  allies 
hinis<4f  with  Gyges  against  his 
suzerain,  ib. ;  his  victorv  at  Mo- 
memphis,  and  proclamation  as  lord 
of  all  I'^rypt.  ib. ;  supposed  Libyan 
descent  ot,  4<>2-4(UI ;  his  perM)nal 
appearand*,  4iiii ;  marries  an  Egyp- 
tian princess,ib. ;  eMablinhei* camM 
of  (vreek  mercenaries  at  BubaMH, 
ib. ;  s*H*ew*ion  of  his  native  war- 
rit'r.-*,  4<V4  ;  i»ti tries  of  his  spirit  of 
scientitic  inquirv,  405 ;  )»M*ieges  and 
re«luce»*  .•\i«hdoii.4«l7-4<>H ;  im{»OM*s 
the  Egyptian  yoke  upon  Phcenicia, 
44(7 ;  menaced  bv  a  Si^vthiau  horde, 
4tQt  470 ;  his  buildings  and  oth*'r 
works,  470;  enchorial  system  of 
writing  invented  in  hisret^n.  471  ; 
his  family,  ib.;  throm*  name  uf, 
4^2 

—  II.  (Psammi^  of  Herodotu**), 
length  of  hift  reign,  ii.  12;  aci-es- 
sioD  of.  4^1;  untinii»hed  Ethio- 
pian war  of,  4>«2  4K{ ;  has  relit* fs 
and  other  wjrks  of,  4K1-4H4;  his 
wife  and  children.  4<1 

—  HI.  (.\nkb -ka- en -ra),  length 
of  his   reign,   iL    12;     acceaiim 
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of,  408 ;  defeated  at  Pelueium  by 
(Jamb^'sea,  499-600;  besieged  at 
Memphis,  500  j  executed  bj  Cam- 
bysee,  601 

PsammuB  (Psimut),  king,  ii.  429  n. 

Pshent,  crown,  i.  338 

Paylli,  the,  ii.  293  n. 

Ptah-ases,  a  protigi  of  Menkaura,  ii. 
60 ;  equally  favoured  by  Aseskaf, 
whose  daughter  he  marries,  66; 
plurality  of  offices  held  by,  67 

Ptah-hotep,  the  '  Book  of  the  Pre- 
cepts '  of,  ii.  77,  91  -93 

Pterophori,  Egyptian  priedts,  i.  436 

Punt,  the  Holy  Land  of,  locality  of, 
ii.  131-132 ;'  expedition  of  Sankh- 
kara  to,  132-134 ;  introduction  of 
gods  from,  134,  138 ;  expedition 
pent  by  queen  Ilatasu  to,  ii.  221- 
224 ;  bas-reliefs  commemorative  of 
the  event,  224 ;  commerce  of  Ra- 
meses  III.  with,  ii.  378 

Purusata,  name  of  a  people,  ii.  371 ; 
identiticatiou  of,  616 

Pj'lons,  i.  220 

Pyramids,  tentative  advances  in  the 
art  of  buildiug,  i.  1»3-189 ;  the 
germ  of  the,  ii.  36 ;  ambition  of 
kings  to  build,  62-53 ;  descriptions 
of  those  of  Meydoun,  i.  185,  ii.  35 ; 
of  Saccarali,  i.  186,  ii.  36-36;  of 
Qhizeh,  i.  189-202 ;  object  of  their 
construction,  203-206 ;  peculiar 
adaptation  of  ihvir  interior  ])as- 
Ba«n*s  for  mortuary  purposes,  205 ;  | 
their  merits,  lec'hiiicnl  and  aesthetic,  i 
20(3-210;  impressions  they  pro- 
duce upou  visitors,  209 ;  reckoned 
by  Greece  and  Home  among-  the 
seven  wonders  of  tlie  world,  ib.  ; 
ill  repute  in  after  times  of  their 
buildei*s.  ii.  52  ;  physical  8utlerin<rs 
involved  in  their  construction,  i)'2- 
53  ;  not  always  tlie  tombs  of  kinjLrs, 
70  71. ;  pyramids  of  brick,  i.  210  ; 
with  two  inclinations,  211 ;  trun- 
cated, ii.  78, 170  ;  absence  of  sculp- 
tures from  the  exterior  surfaces  of, 
342;  of  Amenemliatl.,  144,  145;  of 
Aseskaf. 67 ;  of  Assa,  77 ;  of  Khutu, 
i.  197-202,  ii.  50-52  ;  of  Menkau- 
hor,  76;  of  Menkaura,  i.  169-194,  ; 
ii.  ijb,  113;  of  Merema,  110,  111 ;  I 
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of  Neferarkara,  73;  of  Nefer- 
kara,  111 ;  of  Pepi,  107 ;  of  Kan- 
user,  73-74;  of  Sahura,  71-72; 
of  Shafra,  i.  194-197,  ii  69-00 ; 
of  Teta,  101 ;  of  Unas,  78 ;  ot 
Usurkaf,  09;  appropriations  of, 
367,  391 
Pythagoras,  alleged  indebtednesR  of, 
to  ligyptian  science,  i.  296,  297 


QODKSH,  ^rhaps  identical  with 
Kadesh,  i.  146  n. 
Quivers,  i.  461 
Qurnah,  memorial  tablet  of  Thoth- 

mes  IV.  at,  ii.  269 
—  Old,  Rameseum  at,  ii.  295 


RA,  the  rising  sun,  i.  144  n. ;  the 
sun-god,  described,  i.  342-346 ; 
earliest  monumental  evidence  of,  ii. 
30,  38 ;  bull  incarnations  of,  i. 
415;  the  roval  title  'son  of  Ila,' 
ii.  61,  84  ' 
Ka-aa-khepru  {see  Amenophia  II.) 
Raamses,  temple  to  Sutech  at,  ii. 

377  (see  Pa-liamessu) 
Rabsuna,  Hittite  general,  ii.  308 
Ka-hem-Sementet,    king  named   in 

the  table  of  Kamak,  ii.  29 
Rakama  (see  Ramaka) 
Ra-khu-en-sotep-en-ra  (see  Siphthah) 
Ram  sacred  to  Kneph,  i.  329 
Ramaka  or  Rakama,  Rameaide  prin- 
cess, wil'e  of  king  Pinetem,  ii.  412 
1-la-ma-ka  {see  Ilatasu) 
llame.-es  or    Uamussu   I.    (Ra-men- 
jH'liti),  accession  of.  ii.  2-^4;  nam* 
and  ori«rin  of,  2?^5 ;  wajres  war  in 
Syria,  2S();  ^^presentation  at  Kar- 
nak    of    hLs   coronation,   ib.  ;    his 
tomb  in  tlie  Biban-el-Moluk,  '2^7 
—  11.,  accompanies  his  fatlier,  S«*ti 
I.,  in    his    campaijrn  against   the 
Taheunu,  ii.  293;  honour  paid  by, 
to  tlie  god  Sabak,  i.  37t5  n. ;  his 
royal  catalog-ue,  ii.  25  /i.,  20 ;  re- 
presentative of  two  rival  house's. 
300;  early  participation  of,  in  tho 
government,    ii.    3(K)-,*iOl  ;  leuL'^th 
of  his  rei<:n,  301  ;  his  throne-tith'. 
302;  exa;:gerated  estimate  \ji  liia 
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militanr  capacity,  802-30.3;  his 
wars  with  tne  ne^oes  and  Etliio- 
piariH,  .SO.');  with  the  Hittitea, 
30:$-.'^) ;  his  si^^nal  deed  of  valour, 
i.  141,  ii.  ;Jt)0-;J07;  his  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Ilittites,  310-311 ; 
umrrit^fl  the  daughter  of  Kbitaair, 
the  Jlittite  kin>r,  311-312;  his 
later  African  wars,  312;  slave 
huntA  or,  312;  lar«ro  niimlvr  of 
his  captives,  312-313;  Iuh  plan  of 
h>catiufr  ihein,  313-314;  employ- 
uieiitn  to  which  he  put  them,  315; 
complete."*  thp  *  Givat  Wall  *  com- 
meiK^il  bv  ^>eti  I.,  ii.  315;  and 
the  •GreaV  ('anal,'  31G;  list  of 
cities  built  by,  310 -.31 7;  his  capi- 
tal, TauL»,  317;  his  temple  at 
Tliebes,  i.  220-222,  .31 H ;  n>ck- 
t*>mpleat  Abii-Simbel,ii.3lM-^20 ; 
and  other  great  wurks,  320;  his 
oli^lisks  and  colotwal  statues,  i.  223, 
ii.  .321-<322;  the  handMimest  of 
J'Vyptian  monarchs,  .322 ;  his  tifty- 
nim*  M)ns  and  sixty  daughters,  ib. ; 
his  lou^  life  and  rei^,  .323 ;  his 
wives,  .324  ;  the  first  introducer  of 
polypimy  into  ]*^'pt,  ib. ;  his 
atlection  for  his  son  Sha^'muas, 
324,  .32o  :  nummary  of  hi.'»  charac- 
t*'r,  .325-320;  advances  a  claim 
to  al>s)lut*»  deification,  .'i.01  ;  his 
four  M»ns  din*cting  an  attack  upon 
a  fort,  i.  404 
l^mi'M«jt  III.  (Ilak-On,  Ra-user-ma- 
meri-amon),  associated  with  his 
fathiT,  ii.  *M7  ;  the  Uhampsinitus 
of  the  Greek  historians,  «i<lH ; 
niakcH  a  n«*w  arranirnment  of  the 
otiicial  classes,  :i<H  'MtO;  wagt>s 
war  with  the  Saaru,  a  Shasu 
tril)e, .*»«K>-370;  with  the  LibTans, 
370;  with  the  ^reat  confederacy 
of  the  Tanauna,  Sharuten,  She- 
klusha,  TuUha,  Uashi'sh,  Puru- 
sat  a,  and  Tekaru,  .371 -.373;  r<>uts 
an  invadinjr  fon'e  of  Maxyes,  .374 ; 
marches  a;rainst  the  Kthii>pi&ns 
and  ne^rot's,  .375;  reatoret  the 
>4ryi)tian  dominion  in  Syria,  ib. ; 
builds  the  temph*  of  Ammon  at 
M**iliiiet-.\l»Mi.  .370;  hii^  pavilion 
thefts  i.  24.'*-251  ;  minor  temples 
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of,  ii.  .377 ;  const nicta  a  reserx  oir 
in  Aina,  377;  plants  trees  o%er 
the  country,  ib. ;  fieaceful  condition 
of  his  kmpiom,  377-37^^;  en- 
courafrement  pven  by  him  to 
mining  and  trade,  378;  harem 
conspiracy  a^nst  liim,  i.  527,  ii. 
370-:w.3,'404 ;  hisdome.>*tic  history , 
3'<.3  ;  his  personal  appearance  an«i 
character,  .'J'<i-.3H5 ;  caricatured  by 
contemporary  satirists,  :(.<>,  4<)4  ; 
his  tomb  and  sa^^«»phaf^us,  ib. ;  )ii/i 
drath  t)ie  closinjf  event  of  K^ypt's 
palmary  period,  .'Wi ;  honour  p;iid 
ny,  to  tne  ^txl  Salwk,  i.  .'{70  n. ; 
wi)rship  of  liast  by,  .•i.*<2;  prvMeuis 
of,  to  temples,  4*37  »i. ;  lion  hunt 
of,  i.  543  n. ;  number  of  his  chii- 
dr«*n,  ii.  .*>s3 ;  his  description  of  t  li»» 
disoniers  foUowinir  Mene^hthflh*s 
dt'Sth,  .3*37;  of  his  fathers  ad- 
niiniistration,  .*^W>-;i»M5 
lUroeses  IV.  (!Iak-ma  and  Ma-ma) 
associated  by  liis  father,  ii.  3n3; 
unimp<jrtant  reijrn  of,  .iSH) 

—  V.  (Ammon-hi-kho|)eshef).  usur- 
patii>n  of,  ii.  31K);  his  tomb  and 
insi*ription,  .*K>1 

—  VI.,  ri'iirn  o(,  ii.  .301  ;  astn^nom;- 
cal  ceiling  diKr<)vered  in  his  tomb, 
ib. 

—  VII.,  rei^rn  of,  ii.  .3?^2 

—  VIII.  (.N*t-hi-khop«':«hen,  rei;rn 
of,  ii.  :m 

—  IX.  (Ni'ferkara-sotep-en-ra),  bur- 
glarious outrnire  on  the  nnnl 
tombs  durimr  his  r^i^rn.  ii.  •^1*2 
.fiKt ;  prie'«tly  enrroH<-hmt*nt  on  hi-" 
p«)Wer,  .■K».3-^JS».'>;  tcstitifS  ^'nititu>lr* 
to  the  hi;r)i  pri«*M,  .'C*.*> 

—  X.  ( Kb»*pr-ni-mu  S»te|)-en-ra  and 
Amm>»n-iii-kho]H>s)it>n,  ii.  .'ttNS 

—  XI.  (^Sesha-eu-rm  Meriammou),  ii. 
3)M{ 

—  XII.  (rser-ma-rm  SoterM»n-ra>. 
r»'i;rn  of,  ii.  31MJ;  story  of  nis  mar- 
rinp*  with  a  princess  of  ]i;ik)itan, 
3iMi-401,  i.  .371  \$ef  llakhtan> 

—  XIII..  names,  monuments,  and 
rei^ni  of.  ii.  4(U 

RamH««*um  or  Memnonium.  the,  of 
ThnW,  i.  220-223;  the  \rr*^i\i 
colosaus   in  the,  223-224;    com- 
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menced  by  Set!  I.,  ii.  206 ;  com- 
pleted by  Rameses  XL,  318 
Ba-n-mat  {see  Amenemhat  III.) 
Bannu,  goddess  of  the  harvest,  i.  400 
Ka-D-user,  Idug  (An),  accession  of,  ii. 
73 ;  maiies  war  against  the  Mentu, 
ib. ;  his  titles,  ib. ;  built  the  middle 
pyramid  of  Abousir,  subsequently 

?lundered  by  the  Mohammedans, 
3-74;  length  of  his  reign,  74; 
splendid  tombs  of  his  time,  74-75 

Haphia,  battle  of,  ii.  447 

Ra-Sekenen  I.  and  II.,  discovery  of 
their  tombs,  ii.  199 

—  III.  forced  into  war  with  Apepi, 
ii.  199-200 

Ra-aokhem-khu-taui  (see  Sabakhotep 
III.) 

Ratatf,  king  (Manetho*8  Ratoises),  ii. 
67 

Ra-user-ma  Sotep-^n-ra  Ramessu- 
Meriamen,  full  title  of  Rameses  U., 
ii.  302 

Rawlinson,  Sir  H.,  the  first  to  notice 
Esarhaddon's  scheme  of  govern- 
ment for  Egypt,  ii.  452  n. 

Red  Sea,  distance  of,  from  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  i.  32  n. ;  Egypt's  de- 
fence on  the  east,  3d ;  encamp- 
ment of  the  Hebrews  by  the,  li. 
334 

Redesieh,  temple  at,  ii.  295 

Kehoboam,  synchronism  of,  with 
fShiflhak,  ii.  13  ;  surrender  of,  421 ; 
supposed  sculptured  represeutation 
of,  42:3  (i^ee  Sheshonk  1.) 

Reli^'ion,  exposition  of,  contained  in 
the  ^Kitual  of  the  Dead,'  &c.,  i. 
130-140;  its  mystical  character, 
137,  130;  exce.sifive  regard  of  the 
Ejryptiaiis  for,  310-312  ;  exoteric 
and  e«)teric  forms  of,  313;  doc- 
trines of,  on  the  nature  of  God 
and  the  imraortiility  of  the  soul, 
314-321 ;  its  polytheibtic  charac- 
ter the  result  of  local  worships, 
312-322;  esiiential  monotheistic 
substratum  of,  316,  325;  place  of 
the  sun  in,  342;  condition  of,  at 
dilferent  priods,  ii.  38-41,  84-86, 
117-120,  l;i8-131),  171-174,177, 
1»1,  ;i47-361,606  ;  ceremonial  ol>- 
servances  of,  404-420 ;  reform  of, 


attempted  by  Amenophis  III.  and 
IV.,  ii.  262-263,  273-275 

Repa,  the  goddess,  i.  399 

Reshpu  or  Reseph,  foreign  god  adojH 
ted  into  the  Egyptian  Pantheon,  i. 
400 

Respirations,  Book  of  the  {se£  Sai-an- 
Smsin) 

Rhampsinitus,  Greek  rendering  of 
Rame^u-pa-nuter,  a  popular  ap- 
pellation of  Rameses  III.,  ii.  368 

Ribu  or  Libu,  sometimes  called 
Tahennu,  identified  with  the  Liby- 
ans, i.  108 

Rito,  the  goddess,  i.  400 

'  Ritual  of  the  Dead,*  antiquity  of, 
ii.  39;  sketch  of  the,  i.  136-139; 
said  to  have  been  composed  by 
Thoth,  372 

Rock-sepulchres,  columns  of,  i.  212- 
213 

Rock-temples,  improvements  of  Ra- 
meses II.  in  the  construction  of,  ii. 
320 

Rohan,  visited  by  llannu,  ii.  133 

Rokhama,Arab  name  for  the  VuUur 
percnoatems,  i.  79 

Rome,  dependence  of,  on  Egyptian 
cereal  produce,  i.  153;  appropri- 
ation of  EgypVs  architectural 
treasures  by,  233;  obelisks  at, 
234 ;  sUtue'  of  the  Nile  at,  22  n., 
67  n. 

Rosetta,  bar  across  the  Nile  at,  i.  2^ 

Koyiin,  the,  affluent  of  the  Atbara 
river,  i.  19 

Russell,  Dr.,  on  the  effects  of  the 
Kharaseen  wind,  quoted^  i.  46 

Ruta,  mystic  name  of  Ammon,  i.  320 

Ilut-Kmmon,  king,  expels  the  As:*y- 
rians  from  Eg-ypt,  ii.  464 ;  de- 
feated by  A8shurr>anipal,  466 

Ruten,  Rutennu,  or  Luten,  i.  Ill; 
country  and  people  of  the,  ii.  2.*U, 
233;  victories  of  Thothnies  III. 
over  the,  233  :  of  Seti  1.,  289 ;  war 
of  llerhor  with,  409 


SA,god  of  taste,  i.  400 
8a*a-uekht,  king,  ii.  277 
Saaru,  identification  ot',  with  the  in- 
habitautij  of  Mount  8eir,  ii.  370 
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SaInico  {fee  Shab&k) 
Saltak,  frame  as  iSavak,  whk:1i  tee 
Sabak-hotep    I.    (I(a-khu-Uui),    ii. 
177 

—  II..ii.  178 

—  III.  (lta-»«>khero-khu-taui),  in- 
acription  of,  rt^cordiog  the  height 
of  the  Nil«,  ii.  178 

—  IV.  ( IU-M)kh(*m-8ut-taui)f  hi» 
fftatiiefl,  ii.  178 ;  dedceot  and 
family  of,  ib. 

—  V.  (Sha-nefer-ra),  inscription  and 
Mat  lie  of,  ii.  180 

—  VI.  (Sha-aukh-ra),  memorial  of, 
ii.  180 

—  VU.  (Sha-hotep-ra),  ii.  180 
Sabak-nefni-ra,  9M\a^t  an<l  associated 

?iieeu  of  Amenemhat  IV.,  ii.  165- 
00 

Sabii  or  Ab(*ba,  a  favourite  of  king 
Teta.  ii.  101 

Saccarah,  character  of  the  sculptiireA 
found  at,  i.  2lM);  tomb  of  Ti  at, 
5i>J»,  ii.  72  fi.,  74-7r),  81 ;  pyramid 
of,  i.  \f^Q,  ii.  3.V;M;  its  table  of 
oarly  kin^,  2<( 

.Sacritice,  objiH^tA  of,  and  animals  em- 
ployed in,  i.  4<H-4 10 ;  mode  of  per- 
forming, 410-411 

Sftf,  a  deitv,  ii.  84 

SatHower,  uae  of,  i.  0.3 

^^af-hot»*p,  Hon  anil  head  architect  of 
Khiifu,  ii.  ijO,  h7 

SajrlMtza,  herrini?  m>  called,  i.  84 

Sahara,  the,  i.  7 

Su-liathor,  kin^r,  ii.  1*<0 

Saliura,  kinir  (|)erhap4  Manetho*fl 
S*phrt•^),  acc#»K."ion  of,  ii.  70;  war 
of,  a^rainM  the  Mentii,  70-71  ; 
pyramid  of,  at  ANxutir,  71-72; 
liw  wnrchip  ihnre,  72 

Siii-an-SinMU  (tb^  ll*M»k  of  the  lle- 
:«pirntionit),  i.  140:  saifl  to  have 
!ven  Composed  by  Tboth,  .*C«1 

Said  (or  rpjKT  Kjrypt ),  i.  20  w. 

Sai.l,  I*ort,  i.  28 

Sailof}*,  c«in\t'rtibili?v  of  ^>ldi»'rji 
into,  i.  4"»0,  470 

S.11-*,  •«|M><*i;il  j.'04ld»"»*  of,  i.  JVIO  ; 
.*iipp«»i*f<i  biin:d  •»f  Nf '""iat,  ii.  4^*1  ; 
^tatll•>-(  fif  l*N:imntik  II.  and  the 
^HldeH^  Ni'ith  at,  4*^4;  temple  t4» 
Nfith  at,  40.>  \  remains  of,  4W  n. 


8Ca 

Salt  en  {itee  Set) 

Saitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  i.  17  ft. 
Sakti,  the,  ii.  143 ;   war  of  Amen- 
emhat I.  with,  180 
Salaam,  the,  affluent  of  the  Atbara 

river,  i.  19 
Salmon,  Nile,  i.  84 
Sampsuchua  tree,  i.  02 
SandaU,  i.  530,  ii.  87, 110,  130,  354, 

407 
SandHt<me,  Efryptian,  i.  01 
Saneha,  «tor\'of,ii.  143  n.,  140,  147- 

irx),  173  ■ 
Sankh-ka-ra,  kinir,  ii.  127;  in.tcrip- 

tion  of,  narratin:;  the  exiNnlition 

to  Punt,  131-liW 
Saplel   or    Seprur,   treaty   of,  with 

lUme!*eii  I.,  ii.  280,  .'i04 
Sapt,  fon*i)rn  deitv  adopted  into  the 

Kffyptian  Pantteon,  i.  4(K) 
Sarahit-el-Khadim,    tableta    at,    ii. 

15.%  KW),  2<^>r>,  271  II.;  turquoiae 

minea  of,  377 
Sarapaina,  Ilittitecity,  ii.  232 
Sarcopha^,  i.  513;  of  queen  .\nkh- 

nea-neferapra,  ii.  120;    of(*heop(i, 

or   Khufu,  i.   201;  of  Mencheren, 

101-103,   ii.  04;  of  Menephthah, 

i.  212  n. ;   of  .Mentuhotep  II.,  ii. 

121»;  ofSahura,71 ;  of  Seti  I.,  21  Ml 
Sardinians,  supposed  >^yptian  ren- 

d»*rin^  of,  ii.  514 
Sanron.  defeata  Shabak  at  Raphia, 

11.  44/ 
Satamon,    daughter  of    Amenophis 

III.,  ii.  271 
Sati,  tht*  goddess,  descrilwd,  i.  330- 

340 
Savak,    the    cn)co(lihwli«>||4led    jn>d, 

de-icribefl,  i.  370-377 :  \\\a  rank  in 

the  Pantheon,  ii.  172.  177 
Saw.  Fjrvptian,  i.  4**4,  4*^ 
ScaraliH'i,  different  form*  «»f,  i.  345 
SclnH»l!*,  public,  i.  5t">.3  tuiX 
S-iirpion.  the,  i.  IK);  h'»w  killed  by 

the  iMtlputfa  Mpiiler,  Ol 
S*Tib»»,  profe.'**ion  «»f  the,  i.  r>2«'>,  55:1 
Sculpture.    Ku'vptian.  (I>   statniirv, 

im  {»»<Miliaritii':4  and  f:iii1t'«.  i.  2t;i). 

2<17  :  It.*  Hn'liit<H-t«»iii.»  imtiire.  in;7; 

caufM**  i»f  itj*  deticit*nci»»"«,  27* '  -  272 ; 

(2>    in    reli.'f   and    nta/Iio,  273- 

285;  historical  8ur\ey  o(  the  art, 
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i.  280-202;  mechanical  processes 
employed  in,  615 ;  cases  of  de- 
parture from  conyentional  rules  in, 
517;  primitive,  ii.  36-38  (se^ 
Statues,  Bas-reliefs) 

Scvtbians,  ^rreat  irruption  of,  into 
NVeatern  Asia,  ii.  408 ;  capture  of 
Ascalon  by,  409 

Sea-fight5,  i.  471 

Seb,  the  god,  described,  i.  375 

Seba,  place  alluded  to  in  Hannu's 
narrative,  ii.  133 

Sfbennytic  branch  of  the  Nile,  i.  17 

Sebercheres,  king,  probably  fic- 
titious, ii.  61) 

Sedin^ra,  shrine  of  Amenophis  III. 
at,  ii.  204 

Seeraga,  an  oil  plant,  i.  61 

Sefkh,  goddess  of  writimr,  i.  390 

Schel,  island  of,  inscription  at,  i. 
38»5 ;  tablet  of  Neferhotep  at,  ii. 
179 

Seir,  Mount,  ii.  370  {see  Saaru) 

Sekar,  the  god,  i.  400 

Sekhet,  possible  identity  of,  with 
Bust,  i.  380  n. ;  temple  to,  at  Beni- 
Ilassan,  ii.  295 ;  at  Aradus,  468 

Solk,  same  as  Serk,  which  see 

Sem,  goddess  of  the  west,  i.  399 

Serabiitfe,  the,  ii.  405  n. 

SemtMiipses,  king,  ii.  29;  tradition 
concerning,  iM 

Semites,  migration  of,  into  Eg>'pt, 
ii.  154,  180-181:  their  influence 
on  the  Egyptian  language  and  re- 
ligion, IhT,  105,387 

Semitic  languages,  connection  of, 
witli  Egyptian,  i.  115,  120,  127 

Semneh,  iort  built  by  Usurtasen 
111.  at,  ii.  150;  statue  of  the  same 
m')narch  said  to  hive  been  erected 
there,  157  ;  Nilometer  established 
by  Amenemhat  111.  at,  103;  re- 
mains of  the  temple  of  Thothmes 
111.  at,  242  ;  inscribed  tablet  of 
Amenophis  III.  at,  201 

Seninoler,  royal  architect,  i.  520 

Semnut,  arcliitect  of  queen  Ilatasu, 
monument  erected  to,  ii.  221 

Seneb,  goddess  of  childbirth,  i.  400 

Seueferu,  king,  accession  of,  ii.  40 ; 
titles  assumed  by,  40  n.,  47,  48; 
tablet   of,   48 ;    war  of,  with  the 


SET 

Mena-nu-sat,  48,   185;  length  of 

his  reign,  49 
Senkara  or  Senkareh,  identification 

of,  ii.  235  n. 
Sennacherib   marches   against    Tir- 

hakah,  ii.  450 ;  his  army  destroyed 

at  Pelusium,  451 
Sent  a,  king,  meaning  of  his  name,  ii. 

30 
Sepa  family,  statues  of,  ii.  37 
Sephres  (see  Sahura) 
Seprur  (see  Saplel) 
Serapeum    of  Memphis,  the  burial- 
place  of  the  Apis  bulls,  i.  415,  ii. 

324-325;     b^s-relief    portrait    of 

king  Menkauhor  found  in  the,  75 
Serbonis,  lake,  i.  29 
Seret-pi-Mentu  (see  Nitocris) 
Serk,  the  goddess,  i.  400 ;  connection 

of  Isis  with,  369 
Sesame  plant,  the,  i.  61,  62 
Sesebi,  memorial  of  victory  of  Seti 

I.  at,  ii.  293 
Sesennu  (see  Hermopolis) 
Seses-khepr-ra-sotep-en-Ammon  (see 

She^honk  II.) 
Sesha-on-ra  Meriammon  (see  Rameses 

XI.) 
Sesostris,   array  of,  i.   445  w.,  449, 

450;  the  original  of,  ii.  157-158  ; 

origin  of  the  name,  220  n. ;    Col- 

chian  colony  o**,  248  n. 
Set  (Sait^^s),  the  first  of  the  Shepheni 

kings,  ii.   10  :  name  of,  identical 

with   that   of  the    chief    Ilittite 

deity,  101,    199  n. ;   era  of,  104- 

105 ;  his  rule    over  Egvpt,    100; 

adopts  the    name  of    Nubti,  ib. ; 

his  title  of  Aahpehti,  ib,  ;  length 

of  his  reign,  107 
Set  or  Sutech,  a  principle  of  evil,  his 

connection  with  the  myth  of  Osiris, 

i.  358,  eOO;  worship  of,  301  ;  his 

names,  titles,  and  forms,  301-302  ; 

earliest  monumental   evidence   oT, 

ii.   38;    worship    of,    285;    Mit^r- 

nate  rise   and    tall    of.   347-350; 

obliteration  of   his  emblems  from 

the  monuments,  i.  317 
Set-hi-khopeshef  {see  Hameses  VIII.) 
Sethos,  Egyptian  commander,  ii.  450 
Seti  1.  (Seti-Meriptah'i,  a  worshipper 

of  Set,   i.   301 ;    his    wars    with 
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the  Shiu«u,ii.  287-288;  with  the 
Kharu,  2S^2K);  with  the  Kuten, 
2M1I;  with  the  Khita  28I»-2«K); 
concliidfHi  a  peace  with  the  Ilittite  ' 
kin^%  21)]  :  cut«  timber  in  I^'hanon, 
ib. :  inviide9  Libva,  and  van- 
quishes the  Tahenuu,  21>2-21».3: 
wa«re<(  war  in  KthiopiA,  21)3;  builds 
th(*  Hall  of  Columns  in  the  temple 
of  Kamak,  21)4  :  bin  liame^eum 
temple,  tomb,  and  other  artiMic 
worlcM,  21K">-21MJ ;  hiu  care  for  the 
WHter-suj)ply  of  the  mine's,  21K5- 
2IC  ;  »uppoM*d  to  have  o(»mra«'nced 
a  ciinal  between  the  Nile  and  the 
It*Hl  Sea,  ib. :  his  table  of  kinp«nt 
A  by d us,  2<J,  2iW ;  his  perM>nal  ap- 
p<'Hranre,  21*1);  bin  relitrioua  zenl, 
2)>t»-.'iU<):  biH  family,  .300;  ai»<^ 
ciHtcs  biff  8on,  lUmese^,  «K)1  ; 
len^h  of  their  reitm*,  ib. ;  eai*tem 
frontier  wall  commenced  bv,  iUU, 
*Mi}\  colo^8i  of,  erected  l>y  hij» 
n  »n.  322 

Seti  If.  (S^ti-Menepbthah),8tru^^Me 
of,  with  the  pretender  Amon-me^, 
ii.  *i'iO :  monumentH  of,;i.*i7 ;  bin  |)er- 
»4mal  ap|iearanee,  il).  ;  8urcuml)ii  to 
Siphtbah.  another  pretender,  iUW 

Set iiaii . Till**  < »f,  lejrena  frt»m  t he,  i.  370 

S«'t-nt'kht,  kin^r,  birth  and  parental 
of  unknown,  ii.  305 ;  brief  rei^ 
of,  *Mi.">-:{(M5;  appropriate!*  hifl  pre- 
de<VHr«or*H  tomb,  31 17 

S»t-Nubti,  worhhip  of,  by  the  Ilyk- 
Ho«,  ii.  ]1M 

S'ttit#»,  the,  an  aflluent  of  the  At^ 
bara  river,  i.  M) 

iS^-yal,  an  acacia  no  calle<1,  believed 
io  Im*  the  •  ahittioi  vrimd  '  of  Scrip- 
ture, i.  W 

Sba-bii.  nani»»  of  a  pvramiil,  ii.  71 

Shalmk,  th*'  nau)«>,  ii.  44o  n. 

ShiiUik  or  ShInu*o,  Ktliiopian  kin^, 
d.it«»  of  hi?*  rei;m,  ii.  4.'*^  n. ;  re- 
conquers F^ypt  from  IfcKvboris, 
44*'»;  trHni«f*>ni  tb»*  m*ai  of  dominion 
fn»m  Ktbiopia  to  Kj:vpt,440;  re- 
ceives an  enibitiM>y  frmu  iloshea, 
ib.  ;  dcffattni  by  Sar«/on,  the 
AsHvrian  monarch,  447  ;  hi«« treaty 
with  the  Aasyrlttiif,  ib. ;  throne 
nacM*  of,  449 


SHE 

Shabatok,  tlie  name,  ii.  445  n, 
SbHliatok,     kinyr.    hi'*     journey     of 

homaire  to  Sarjfon,   ii.   448-441  >; 

memorials,    personal    ap|M'aniiiCt'. 

an<l  throne-name  of.  441) 
Shadoof,  or  hand-«wipe,  i.  KiO 
Shat'iuuas  or  KhamuM,  ]irieKt,  .son  of 

Amenofibis  II.,  ii.  2.'>7 

—  favounte  sou  of  liameaes  II.,  ii. 
324 -325 

—  a  name  of  Ramenes  XIII.,  ii.  40 1 
Shaf  Khufu.  a  »on  of  K)iufu,  ii.  57 
Shafra     (Khafra,    t'hephren,    fha- 

bryes),  acce^Hion  of,  ii.  57 ;  jvr- 
sonal  Hppeiranceof,  5'^-50  ;  builds 
the  Second  Pyramid.  50,  70;  and 
{■robabh  the  teinpl»*  of  the  Sphinx, 
00;  !itle^  a>8umed  by,  <M)-01  ; 
statue**  of,  Si 
Shuf-S.'neferu,  ^randron  of  Seneft-ru, 

ii.  40.  50 
Sba-bt»tep-ra  («r^  Saliak-hotep  VII.) 
Sba-kau-ra  {*e^  I'Murtaiit-n  III.> 
Shn-khepr-ra  (jwv  ri«urta/«*n  II.) 
Shnlama  (Salem),  ii.  .'X)0  n. 
Shall  ti-h,  i.  Ki 

Sha-nefer,  name  of  a  pvramid,  ii.  1 10 
Sha-nefer-ra  (/i«v  Sabil{botep  V.) 
Sbarbana,  a   IlvkA»s  citv,  proWblv 
the  Hebrt^w  Sharuben,*ii.202.  JJl 
Shartana,  nation  so  calltK),  ii.  :i.'iO: 
employed  in   the  It^rvptian  army, 
314,  .iW 
Sharuhen,  ii.  212 
Sharu^hatakata,    mystic     name     of 

.Vmmon,  i  320 
Shiniten  (Shartana).  ii.  314,   371  ; 

Hup))oMNl  identification  of,  514 
Sha-'*»*'*e»-ra  {$rr  Nefer-hotep) 
Slia-shau  (♦v  Thothmen  IV.) 
ShAJ*u,  the  |)eopIe  no  called,  i.    Ill, 
ii.  IHJ ;  etymolii^y  of  the  name,  i. 
HI     n. ;     how    attracted   to   the 
I)elta,  ii.  1^7  ;  campaign  of  Princt* 
Amenophi*«     a}raint>t,     255;    en- 
cronrbment  of,  in  the  time  of  S»ti 
I.,  2>***;  H?ttlement  iif,  by  Meneph- 
thab,   on     the    pa^tu re-lands    of 
Pithom,  .320 ;  war  of  lUmeM>»4  III. 
with  the,  ;)IK» 
Sh.iw,  Pr.,  on  elevation   .>f  iioil  in 

FVypt,  qmtiiHl,  i.  21  n. 
Sheat,  tribe  of  the,  iL  151 
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Sheep,  Egyptian,  i.  76;  breeding 
and  1188  of,  176 ;  wild,  71 ;  sacred 
to  Kneph,  411 ;  forbidden  as  food, 
438 

Sheklusha,  a  people,  ii.  330,  371 ; 
identification  of,  514 

Sheniik,  tribe  of  the,  ii.  161 

Shenti,  a  garment,  i.  324,  439, 
630 

Shepenpiit,  wife  of  F^amatik  I.,  ii. 
4^,  471 

Shepherds,  two  dynasties  of,  esta* 
blished  in  the  Eastern  Delta  con- 
currently with  the  thirteenth,  ii. 
182;  not  after  Apophis,  the  last 
Ilyksos  monarch,  180  (see  Hyksos) 

Shepseskaf,  a  variant  of  Aseskaf, 
which  eee 

Sheshach,  mystical  spelling  of  Babel, 
ii.  417  n. 

Sheshonk  I.  (Shishak),  erects  statues 
to  Bast,  i.  382  it. ;  Bubastite  an- 
cestry of,  ii.  418;  married  to  a 
Tanite  princess,  but  mode  of  his 
accession  doubtful,  ib. ;  his  throne- 
name,  419 ;  receives  Jeroboam  as 
a  refugee,  420;  invades  Judsea 
and  takes  Jerusalem,  421 ;  his 
victorious  progress  through  Israel 
into  Arabia,  422;  has  reliefs  and 
hall  of,  at  Karnak,  423;  cavalry 
force  of,  i.  441>,  4r>0 

—  II.  (Sese.s-khepr-ra-sotep-eu-Am- 
mon),  reign  of,  ii.  428 

—  III.  (User-raa-ra-sotep-en-ra,  Si- 
]iii.m),  ii.  420 

—  IV.  (Aa-khe«r-ra),  ii.  420 

—  a  supposed  king  of  Assyria,  ii. 
414 

—  son  of  Osarkon  I.,  ii.  426 

—  the  name,  ii.  417  n. 
Shields,  Kgvptian,  i.  440-447 
Shilbe  Hsh,*i.  85 

Shittim  wood  (see  Seyal) 
Shoes,  use  of,  ii.  1*^0 
Shrewmouse  sacred  to  Maut,  i.  338 
Shu,  the  sun-god,  descrilx^d,  i.  351- 

3r)3;  connection  of,   with   Tafud, 

387 
Shupot  {see  .\upot) 
Si- Amnion  (we  Iler-hor) 
Si-lia.<,   title  of    Osarkon    II.    and 

Shishonk  III.,  ii.  418,  420,  420 
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Sicilians,  supposed  Egyptian  render- 
ing of,  ii.  514 
Sic-sac,  a  species  of  plover,  i.  82 
Sidon,    capture    of,  by  Apries,  ii. 

487 
Sidr  (see  Nebk) 

Sieges,  conduct  of,  i.  404-409 ;  im- 
possible durations  assigned  to,  ii. 

468  n. 
Si-Hesi,  title  of  Takelut  I.  and  II., 

426,429 
Sillicyprium,  castor-oil  tree,!.  64, 01 
Sil^ilis,  ancient  river  barrier  at,  i. 

22 ;   temple  of  Onuris  at,    377 ; 

inscriptions  at,  ii.  205,  296,  328, 

391,488 
Silver,  objects  manufactured  in,  i. 

604 
Silver   mines,  Diodorus*8  statement 

concerning,  i.  93 
Simvra,  a  town  of  the  Ruten,  iL 

231,  233 
Sinaitic  peninsula,  invaded  by  Se- 

neferu,  ii.  48 ;  by  Khufu,  64-55 ; 

by  Sahura,  70 ;  by  Ranuser,  73 ; 

by  Thothmesl.,217 
Singara,  identification  of,  ii.  309  n. 
Siouph,  iL  490 
Siphthah     ( Ra-khu-en-sotep-en-ra) , 

ousts  Seti  II.  from  the  throne,  ii. 

3^38  ;  marries  a  Rameside  princfss, 

330  ;  troubled  and  in<rlorious  reijrn 

of,  ib. ;  his  tomb  in  the  Biban-el- 

!Moluk,    ib. ;     anarchy    after    his 

death,  330-340,  303-304 
Sirius  (Sothis),  heliacal  rising  of,  i. 

303 
Sistrum,  Egyptian,  i.  523 ;  borne  in 

the  hand  of  Namrut,  ii.  441 
S-kem-ka-ra,  a  son  of  Shafm,  ii.  02  ; 

tomb  of,  40 
Slaves,  treatment  of,  i.  105 ;  emplov- 

ment  of,   154,  ii.  314-315;  roval 

hunts  for,  313 
Slingers,  Kjryptian,  i.  440 
Snakes,  Ksrvptian,  i.  87 
So   of   Scripture    representative    of 

Shabak,  ii.  13 
Sobat,  an  affluent  of  the  Nile,  i.  12, 

18 
Sokari,  a  form  of  Phthah,  i.  335,  ii. 

38,  117;    distinct    from  Phthah, 

84 
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Sukhem-khcpr-ra-8otep-en-ra  (tee 
OnarkoD  I.) 

Soldiers,  inferior  military  qualities 
of,  i.  IOC;  coDditioDS  of  their 
Hervice,  431  ;  number  and  social  '. 
rank  of,  442-443;  divided  into 
Ilermotybies  and  Calasirieti,  443 ; 
not  maintained  permanently,  444 ; 
traininpf  of,  444-445;  infantrvy 
hcATV-  and  lipbt-armed,  445-440 ; 
cavalry,  conflicting  Htatements  con- 
ceminfT,  440-450 ;  use  of  chariots 
by,  450-450;  weapons  of,  456- 
401 ;  tacticH  of,  401-402;  standards 
employed  by,  403-404 ;  command 
ana  organiiuition  of,  404;  idege 
op(*rations  of,  404-400 ;  service  of,  ! 
in  war-galleys,  470-472;  treat- 
ment of  prinoners  by,  472-474,  ii. 
m\  ;  and  of  the  slain,  i.  474-475, 
li.  301 ;  encampment  of,  i.  475- 
477 ;  dinpoMtion  of,  on  the  march, 
477 ;  signals  used  bv,  477-478 ; 
triumphal  return  of,  '^78-470 

Soleb,  temple  of  Amenophis  III.  at, 
ii.  203,  2(U 

Solomon  marries  a  Tanite  princess, 
ii.  414  I 

Solpuga  spider,  i.  01 

Somauli  country  identifled  with  the 
land  of  Punt,  ii.  131-132 

Somerset  river,  or  Victoria  Nile,  i. 
10 

Sont,  native  name  of  the  acantha 
tree,  i.  52 

Soris,  identified  with  Senefem,  ii. 
46 

Sotep-en-ptah,  a  name  of  lUmeses 
XIII.,  li.  401 

Sothiac  cycle,  i.  303;  festival,  ii.  139 

Sothis,  connection  of  Isis  with,  i. 

Soul,  belief  in  the  immortalitv  of 
the,  i.  317;  entertained  from  the 
beginning,  ii.  31M0;  itit  judgment 
in  the  next  world,  i.  1.'M-130, 
317;  its  temporary  resurrection 
on  e«rth,  310 ;  its  abM)q)tiou  into 
the  divim*  ettsence,  ib. ;  the  doc* 
trine  dated  from  Shafra,  ii.  04 

Spar  fish,  i.  H4 

Sp(*ars,  Egyptian,  i.  450-457 

Sphinx,  great,  i.  200;  temple  of  the, 
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IL  60 ;  cleared  of  sand  by  Thoth- 
mes  ly.,  258 

Spoons,  i.  549 

Staan,  Shepherd  king,  ii.  108 

Stael,  Mme.  de,  quoted,  on  the  sculp- 
tures of  animal  figures,  i.  270  n. 

Standards,  military,  i.  463-464 

Staulov,  Dean,  quoted,  on  the  colossus 
of  ftameses  II.,  ii.  344:  on  the 
twin  colossi  of  Amenophis  IIL| 
345 ;  on  the  deification  or  Kamsses 
II.,  351  It. 

Stars,  tabulation  of,  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, i.  301-:K)2 

Statues,  Osiride,  i.  244;  single,  261- 
26.) ;  grouped,  20.3 ;  peculiar  back 
support  or,  ib. ;  wooden,  205  n. ; 
grotesque,  of  the  gods,  266 ;  fabri- 
cation of,  515;  erecticm  of,  516; 
of  primitive  times,  iL  .37 ;  of  the 
pyramid  period,  81  -83  ;  of  other 
periods,  115,  137,  171,  347,  403, 
430, 484, 407, 504, 505  {we  Colossi) 

Statuettes,  L  208-270,  400 

Stone,  convevance  of,  down  the 
Nile,  i.  02,"308;  cutting  of,  484- 
4hO,  ii.  44 

Strabo,  ipiotedy  on  the  Arsinoito 
nome,  i.  32  it. 

Succoth,  a  Semitic  name,  introduced 

into  I'VtP^  ^^'  ^^^ 
Suez  canal,  L  28 ;  gulf  of,  a  natural 

protection  to  Egyp^y  *^ 
Suicide,  detestation  of  the  Egyptians 

for,  i.  110  n.,  ii.  114 
Sulphur  mines,  i.  04 
Sun,  connection  of,  with  the  religion, 

i.  342 ;  festivals  in  honour  of  tbiv 

420;    exclusive    worship  of   the, 

favoured  bv  Amenophis   III.,  ii. 

202-20.) ;  adopted  by  Amen6phis 

IV.,  273;    not  embraced  by  the 

p**ople,  .348 ;  hymns  of  its  votaries, 

274 
Sun-dials,   when   first  used  by  the 

F^n'ptinns,  i.  200 
Sun-^,  i.  315,  342-304 
Sus  (mare),  etymology  of,  i.  74  n. 
Sute(*h,  representative  of  the  sun  in 

tlio  1 1 ittite  religion,  ii.  100;  temple 

to.  :C7  (sw  Set) 
Suten-rekh,  title  of  the  grandiuns  of 

kings,  ii.  41 
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Suten-saty  title  of  the  children  of 
kings,  ii.  417  n. 

Swallow,  sea,  i.  81 

Swineherds,  the  Pariahs  of  Egypt,  i. 
632-533 

Swords,  Egyptian,  i.  466,  467 

Sycamore,  the,  i.  61 

SySne,  hattle  of,  ii.  488  (see  Assouan) 

Syenite,  i.  92 

Symphony,  triple,  i.  623-624 

Syncellus,  the  '  Chronography '  of, 
ii.  8;  his  assertion  of  the  syn- 
chronism of  Joseph  with  Apepi, 
202 

Syria,  i.  38-42;  origin  of  Egypt 
from,  98 ;  trade  of,  with  E^pt, 
482,  ii.  168;  commencement  of 
Egypt's  wars  with,  212-213 ;  cam- 
paigns of  Thothmes  lU.  in,  233, 
234 ;  of  Amenophis  II.,  266 ;  em- 
bassy from,  to  king  Tutankh-amen, 
277 ;  conquest  of,  by  the  Hittitee, 
287, 288 ;  campaign  of  Psamatik  I. 
in,  467-468;  subjugation  of,  by 
Neco,  476-478;  reconquered  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  478-479 

Syrians,  character  of  the,  i.  41 


TAA,   family    name  of  the    Ra- 
Sekenen  dynasty,  which  see 
Taanach,  a  city  of  the  Kharu,  ii. 
231 

Taaranta,  a  Ilittitc  city,  ii.  232 

Tacitus  on  Egj'pt  as  a  Roman 
frranary,  quotedj  i.  153  n. ;  on  the 
military  fame  of  llamescs  II.,  ii. 
302  w. 

Tactics,  military,  i.  401-4G2;  naval, 
471-472 

Tafn(5,  a  lioncss-hoaded  goddess, 
described,  i.  387-388 

Tafnekht  or  Tecnaphthus,  a  usurper, 
ii.  420,  437 ;  revolts  agamst 
Piankhi,  439;  besieged  in  Mem- 
phis, 442 ;  sends  iu  his  submission, 
443 

Tafnekht,  vassal  of  Esarhaddon,  ii. 
463 

Tahai  (sec  Zahi) 

Tahark  or  Tahrak,  Egyptian  name  of 
Tirhakah,  which  see 

Tahenuu,  Libyan  people,  dwellers  in 


TAT 

caves,  ii.  293 ;  routed  by  Seti  I., 
293;  war  of  Barneses  II.  "vrith 
the,  312  (see  Ribu) 

Tahrak,  the  name,  ii.  446  n. 

Taia  (Tii),  wife  of  Amenophis  III., 
ii.  261 ;  apparently  associated  with 
her  husband,  269;  filial  love  of 
Amenophis  IV.  for,  276 

—  a  lady  concerned  in  the  harem 
conspiracy  against  Barneses  III., 
ii.  380 

Takelot,  the  name,  ii.  417  n. 

Takelut  I.  or  Takerut,  accession  of, 
ii.  426 ;  supposed  struggle  of,  with 
his  brother  Sheshonk,  426 ;  reign 
of,  426 

—  n.,  ii.  429 

Takhaut  or  Takhot,  wife  of  Neco,  ii. 
481 

Takheba,  country  of,  ii.  105 

Takhira,  slaughter  of  captive  kings 
by  Thothmes  III.  at,  ii.  266  ^ 

Talmis,  worship  of  Morula  at,  i.  378 

Tamahu,  land  of,  ii.  224 

Tambourines,  Egyptian,  i.  521-522 

TarMera  (see  Egypt) 

Tanasa-Tanasa,  mystic  name  of  Am- 
mon,  i.  326 

T&nauna,  name  of  a  people,  ii.  371 ; 
identification  of,  613 

Ta-neter,  the  *  holy  land,'  ii.  222 

Tanganyika,  lake,  i.  8  n. 

Tanis,  city  of,  ii.  316-318 ;  inscrip- 
tion of,  fixing  the  date  of  Saitc*:*, 
IG;  temple  built  by  Barneses  II. 
at,  320 ;  tlie  favourite  residence  of 
the  Ilyksos  kings,  104,  408;  t**m- 
ples  built  by  the  Ilyksos  in,  11>4 

Tanite  king-s  of  the  twenty-first  dv- 
7iasty,  ii.  408-416 

Taouris,  feminine  principle  of  evil, 
described,  i.  303-304 

Tap^,  the  original  of  the  Greek 
'Thebai,'ii.  120 

Tapur  (Dabir),  ii.  300  n. 

Tarakennas,  Ilittite  cavalry  com- 
mander, ii.  308 

Tarakos,  Greek  rendering  of  Tirha- 
kah, which  see 

Taraua,  negio  trfbtb  t3L  875 

Tatam,  I     lllliggl  Iflj    *. 

Tat-asu,  j  ^fi, 

101 
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TatiuBy  on  the  Kfryptian  origin  of 
the  sign  of  the  lialance,  i.  8CK2 

Tat-ka-ra,  a  pyramid  king  (with  the 
family  niinie  uf  Assa),  acceaaion 
of,  ii.  7H;  visitH  the  mines  of 
Wady  Magharah,  ib. ;  his  title  of 
Sa-ra,  77 ;  extant  papyrus  belong- 
ing to  his  time,  77, 1)1-03 

Tatkaura,  throne-name  of  Shabatok, 
ii.  4-111 

Tattu  ($ee  This) 

Ta-uwr  or  Ta-usert,  wife  of  king 
Siphthah,  ii.  3:») 

Tearchon,  Greek  rendering  of  Tir- 
hakah,  which  «/y> 

Te<rnaphtliiu  (aw  Tafnekht) 

Tekaru,  name  of  a  ptH>ple,  ii.  •371  ; 
identitication  of,  with  the  Teucri, 
515 

Tel-IVista  (nee  Bubastis) 

Tel-el-Amarna,  the  site  of  Khu-aten, 
ii.  L>75 

Tel-f  1- Yahoudeh ,  i.  408 

Temples,  primitive,  i.  215,  ii.  3H, 
80;  progrestdve  changes  in  the 
construction  of,  i.  21(5;  that  of 
Medinet-Abou,  21 7-220;  theMem- 
nonium  or  l^me«eani,  220-224 ; 
the  great  temple  of  Kaniak,  224 
2'iii ;  obelisks  as  ornaments  of, 
2:W-2;J5.  245-240 ;  '  palace  Um- 
ples,'  2;)(3,  ii.  342 ;  southern  tem- 
ple of  Kaniak,  i.  2*U5;  ttutmmtm 
temples,  ib. ;  worship  in  the,  311, 
404-41 1  ;  endowments  of  the, 
4'Mj  ii.  85 ;  (»t)eringM  to  the, 
4;«V  437,  470  ;  the  earliest,  ii.  38, 

Temu,  th*'  name,  i.  'U7 
Temuu,  African  tribe,  ii.  312 
Teufu,  African  tribis  ii.  312 
Tennn,  aamt*  as  Sil.-ilis,  which  ««■<■ 
Tentkbeta,  wife  of  Ania)»i?*,  ii.  41»8 
Tcrmes,  phtnt  so  nam*Hl,  i.  01 
Tfrra-cottu,  pf)ttvry  in,  i.  41>^ 
T«*shr  crown,  i.  'Ml 
Tet,  same  as  Thotli,  which  *v 
Teta,  a  sup|>fiw*d  early  king.  ii.  27, 

101  ;   hi^nitication   of   the   nan)«*, 

•U^      trnditioii     concerning,     31; 

prii-ls  of,  41  N. 
Teta-fin,  a  Nubian  chief,  his  contests 

with  king  Aahmcs,  ii.  2iH 
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Tethmosis,  Joseph us*8  rendering  of 
the  name  Aahmes,  ii  200  ii. 

Teti,  king,  ii.  20 

Tetrads  of  gods,  i.  885 

Tetraodon,  a  piisonous  iish,  i.  85 

Teucri,  identified  with  the  Tekaru, 
ii.  515 

Thami)hthiSy  king, probably  fictitious, 

ii.eo 

Thebaid,  the,  i.  25  n. ;  natural  fea- 
tures of,  ii.  125 

Thebes,  site  of,  ii.  124-120;  native 
name  and  early  ctmdition  of,  126; 
independent  monarchy  established 
at,  127 ;  special  deities  of,  i.  322, 
3^)7 ;  supposed  eight  great  gods  at, 
402;  high  uriest  of,  4:i4;  the 
oflice  made  hereditary,  ii.  i^^o; 
native  dynasty  at,  under  the  Ilyk- 
808,  105  ti.,  foO;  depressed  state 
of,  at  the  close  of  the  Ethiopian 
rule,  458;  public  library  esta- 
blinhed  at,  3iOO;  Memnouium  or 
lUmesemu  at,  i.  220-223;  other 
temples,  370,  ii.  144,  140,  216, 
257,  280,  318,  321,  337,  377,  3JK), 
401 

Tlieriotrophi, Egyptian  priests,  i.  435 

Thes-bast-per,  daughter  of  Iktarkon 
IL,  ii.  428 

Theseus,  the  myth  of,  i.  27  n. 

This  (Tattu),  antiquity  of,  ii.  41  n. ; 
worship  of  <  l^iris  at,i.  300 ;  temple 
to  Onuris  at,  ii.  377 

Thmui«  (liiM>ntopoli.'>),  temple  of 
Amasis  at,  ii.  4iK( 

Thoth,  the  month,  i.  303 

Thoth,  or  Tet,  a  m(M>n-god,  described, 
i.  371-374;  ascription  of  the 
MCitual  of  the  IVad*  to,  1.36; 
earlicjtt  monumental  evidence  of, 
ii.  30,  3S ;  office  of,  in  Amenti,  i. 
3lH;  animals  sacred  to.  81,  411  ; 
tablet  of,  relating  to  the  mafka 
mincH,  ii.  70 

Thoth-^-m-hela.  a  scribe,  ii.  307 

Thoth-hotep,  a  functionary  of  the 
pyramid  iK»rio<i,  ii.  .*W 

ThMtiimcs  I.  (Aa-khepr-ka-ra),  im- 
ixirtance  of  his  reign,  ii.  212-213  ; 
Nubian  conquests  of,  214-215; 
c<>mmenc**s  a  war  of  aggri^ssion  in 
Syria  and  Mesop >tamia,  2 1 5 ;  com- 
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memorative  tablet  of;  216;  en- 
larges and  embellishes  the  temple 
of  Ammon  at  Thebes,  216-217 
Thothmes  II.  (Thothmes-nefer-shau, 
Aa-khepr-en-ra),  his  campaign 
against  the  Arabs,  ii.  217 ;  subse- 
quent inactive  life  of,  218 ;  builds, 
with  his  sister  Hatasu,  the  temple 
at  Medinet-Abou,  ib. ;  extract 
from  a  tablet  of,  i.  142-143 

—  III.  (Thothmes -nefer-khepru, 
Men-khepr-ra),  harsh  treatment  of, 
by  his  sister  Hatasu,  during  his 
minority,  ii.  220;  admitted  to  a 
share  of  the  throne,  224;  erases 
his  sister's  name  from  her  monu- 
ments, 225;  accession  of,  to  the 
sole  monarchy,  ib.;  called  the 
Egyptian  Alexander,  226;  in- 
vades Asia,  227 ;  vanquishes  the 
Kharu  and  the  Katu  at  Megiddo, 
228;  campaigns  of,  in  Judaea, 
Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  229; 
against  the  Syrian  coast  cities, 
233;  against  Hansatu,  233-234; 
his  eighth  campaign,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, 234-235 ;  his  elephant  hunt 
at  Ni,  236;  object  and  limit  of 
his  conquests,  ib. ;  his  booty  and 
collection  of  natural  obiects,  237 ; 
foreign  plants  and  animals  por- 
trayed on  his  monuments,  238; 
reconstructs  Usurtasen's  cell  in 
the  temple  of  Karnnk,  14J),  240; 
liis  ance;<trjil  tiiblet  and  pillared 
hall,  24  n.,  240;  obelisks  and  other 
erections,  240-242 ;  captives  forced 
to  lalx)ur  upon  his  works,  242- 
244 ;  condition  of  the  Israelites 
under  his  rule,  244-247 ;  his 
southern  wars,  247  ;  his  supposed 
maritime  empire,  247-249  ;  hymn 
of  victory  on  which  this  supposi- 
tion is  founded,  250-251  ;  sum- 
mary of  his  character,  251-253 ; 
his  personal  appearance,  253-254 

—  IV.  (Men -khepru -ra,  Sha- 
shau),  vision  of  Ilarmachis  to,  ii. 
258 ;  removes  the  sand  from  the 
Sphinx,  ib. ;  his  memorial  tablet 
and  temple  to  the  Sphinx,  ib. ; 
his  expeditions  a;^^aiust  the  Ilit- 
tites  and  Cushites,  259;  his  hunt- 


TBA 

ing    and     athletic    tastes,     259~ 
260 
Throw-stick,    used  in    fowling,    i. 

540-641,  ii.  91 
Ti,  royal  architect,  i.  529 ;  tomb  of, 

529,  ii.  72  «.,  74-75,  81 
Tiglath-Pileser,  ii.  400;  the  name, 
417  n. 

Tii,  wife  of  Amendphis  III.    (see 
Taia) 

—  wife  of  king  Ai,  ii.  277  n. 

Tii-meri-hesi,  wife  of  king  Setoekht, 
ii.  367  n. 

Tiles,  glazed,  manufacture  of,  i.  497- 
498 

Tin,  how  obtained  by  the  Egyptians, 
i.  94 

Tirhakah,  kin^,  length  and  date  of 
his  reign,  li.  12;  Egyptian  and 
Greek  forms  of  his  name,  460 ;  hia 
connection  with  Hezekiah,  450; 
his  monuments,  451 ;  Greek  tra- 
ditions of  his  military  prowess, 
ib. ;  defeated  and  driven  into  Kthi- 
opia  by  Esarhaddon,  462 ;  recovers 
his  I^ptian  sovereignty,  453; 
defeated  anew  bv  A«shup-bani- 
pal,  ib. ;  retakes  iThebes,  but  re- 
tires before  Neco,  464;  court 
added  by,  to  the  temple  of  Me- 
dinet-AlJou,  468  n. 

Tombos,  memorial  of  Thothmes  I. 
at,  ii.  216 

Tombs,  solioitude  of  the  Kprvptians 
for,  i.  182  ;  most  ancient  examples 
of,  183;  pvramidal,  184-212; 
rock-cut,  212-214,  247,  256;  suc- 
cessive additions  to,  su«r<restod  the 
idea  of  the  ])vramids,  163-189,  ii. 
35-3<J;  earliest,  i.  1H:{-189,  ii. 
34-30 ;  bas-reliefs  of  the,  i.  28;i- 
285;  bunrlary  of,  ii.  392  {fee 
Pyramids) 

Toora,  tablets  of  Amenophis  III.  at, 
ii.  2(U;  of  Xeco,  4v<l 

Tosorthrus,  kinjr,  traditions  related 
of,  ii.  31 

Totun,  temple  to,  at  Koummeli,  ii. 
257 

Trade,  ilouri>hin^  r.->n  lition  of,  under 
the  IMiaraohs,  i.  4*^2  4^'> ;  devoloj)- 
ment  (»f,  hy  the  kin«rs  of  the 
eh'venth  and  twt'lfth  dynasties^  ii. 
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lOr ;  encoiiMpred  with  Greece  by 
Pnamatik  l.,4«(M«7  ;  activity  of, 
under  Amasirt,  4il2 

Trade-s  Tuaufaakbrat^s  li^t  of,  ii.  117 

Tree«,  i.  47-6ii;  transplanted  by 
ilataau,  ii.  223;  P^ypt  planted 
with,  by  liamem  III.",  377 

Triads  of  Rods,  i.  320-321 

Trinity,  doctrine  of  the,  ita  inoap- 
nary  connection  with  the  divine 
triads  of  the  Egyptians,   i.  320-  ' 
321 

Triremes,  introduction  of,  into  tht* 
>4fyptian  navy,  ii.  472 

Triumphs,  celebration  of,  i.  478-470, 
11.  282 

Troglodytes  (sn*  Tahennu) 

Troy,  war  of,  ii.  415 

Trumpeters,  Kfn-ptian,  i.  477 

Truth,  hall  of,  judgment  of  the  soul 
in,  i.  317-310 

Tner-ka-ra  {nee  Amenhotep  1.) 

Tua,  or  Tuaa,  wife  of  8eti  I.,  ii.  300 

Tuaa,  muther  of  queen  Taia,  ii.  201 

Tuamutef,  one  of  the  four  genii  of 
Aiiieuti,  i.  307 

Tuaufsakhrnt,  an  I'V^'ptian  poet, 
his  '  Praise  of  liPariiing,*  ii.  117; 
quilted,  on  the  opprervion  of  the 
))ea.'tanU*,  i.  4l^-4^1  ;  on  the  hard- 
A\i\^  of  the  weaving  trade,  488; 
on  the  anuourer's  business,  607 ; 
ou  the  builder,  />20 

Tuhl,  an  aca^ria  f<^»  called,  i.  52 

Tuluslia  (Tumlui).  ii.  :i;K),  371 ;  pro- 
piieed  identitication  of,  514 

Turn,  the  setting  sun,  i.  144  n. ;  de- 
scrib*-*!,  347-350;  figure  of,  in  tht? 
HritUh  MuM'um,  350;  his  temple 
at  Heliopolifs.'ioO:  hymn  to,  350- 
351  ;  Mnevis,  incarnation  of,  415 

Tumbler!*,  i.  551,  ii.  170 

Tuiiep,  citv  of,  ii.  2.%') ;  captured  by 
lUmt^iill.,  :K)I» 

Turanian  languages,  connection  of, 
with  Egyptian,  i.  115 

Turin,  l*4n'ptian  altar  at,  i.  110  n.; 
papyru**  of  (wr  Papyrus) 

Tunmoine,  niin«*s  of,  li.  ;J77 

Tursria  (**f  Tulunha) 

Turtle,  Nilotic,  i.  85 

TuscaiH,  Huppns«Hl  F^ryptian  ren- 
dering of,  li.  514 
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Tutankh-amen,  king,  ii.  277,  278 
Tyre,  trade  of,  with  P^'pt,  i.  482 ; 
'siege  of,  ii.  480 ;  fall  of,  480 


UA-AP-RA,  throne-name  of  Psa- 
matik  II.,  ii.  482 ;  birth-name 
of  A  pries,  484 

Uab-a6u,  name  of  a  pyramid,  ii.  09 

Ua-en-ra,  a  throne-name  of  Amen- 
AphislV.,ii.  272 

Uak,  place  mentioned  in  IIannu*s 
narrative,  ii.  ]«'i3 

Uaphris  («ee  A  pries) 

I'as,  divine  emtileiu,  i.  324 

Uasliesb,  people,  ii.  371  ;  proposed 
idi'ntiticntion  of,  515 

Uati,  gcxldcM  of  Ix)wer  Egypt,  L 
3l«» 

Ua-uftt,  territorj*  of,  ii.  104;  docks 
constructed  then^  by  Pepi,  111  ; 
war  of  Amenemhat  with  the,  ii. 
143.  150 

Uer-Kliuu,  an  official  of  king  Ni?- 
ferurkara,  ii.  73 

Ueru,  >tate  officials,  ii.  301,  368 

Uja-hor-resenet,  inx'ription  of,  i.  407 

Una,  an  official  of  king  Teta,  ii. 
101 ;  continued  in  office  by  Pepi, 
IO:i ;  narrates  Peni*s  campaiirn 
against  tlie  Ileruslm,  104  KWi; 
app(»intmeuts  held  bv,  100 ;  made 
pivernorof  Upper  PVvpt  bv  kiiwr 
Merenra.  110;  clmrged  witn  the 
construction  of  docks  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Ua-uat,  1 1 1 

Una>),  king  (the  Onnos  of  Manetho), 
aci'eMsion  of,  ii.  77 ;  pyramid  of, 
78;  death  of,  a  niarkiMl  division 
in  Egyptian  history,  77-  07 

Un-y-.\mt^,  an  affluent  of  the  Nile, 
i.  11 

Uot-khepr-ra  (sw  Kami's) 

UrdamnmS  Assyrian  rendering  of 
Uut-ammon,  whirh  see 

Urhek.  the  giwl.  i.  400 

Ur-heku,  a  title  of  the  ginldesi*  Hast, 
i.  ;i80 

Ur-mai-nefru-ra,  wife  of  Ramese^ 
II.,  ii.311  312.  ;124 

Usaphii'dus  (av  ile<«i*p) 

Usen^lien's  \tte  IVkal) 

Uwrkara,  king,  ii.  100 
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User-ma-ra^-Botep-en-ammony  throne 
name  of  king  ramai,  il.  429 

U8er-ma-ra-9otep-«n-ra;  tbjronename 
of  Sheshonk  UI.,  ii.  429 

Uflkaf,  or  Usurkaf,  king  (prolxibly 
the  Usercheres  of  Manetho),  accefr- 
eion  of,  ii  67  ;  pyramid  and  titles 
of,  69 

XJaurtasen  I.  (Khepr-ka-ra),  early 
military  proweas  of^ii.  143;  obe- 
lisks of,  at  IleliopoliSy  147-148; 
in  the  Fayoum,  149 ;  his  additions 
to  the  temple  of  Ammon  at  Thebes, 
and  other  works,  149-160;  expe- 
dition of,  against  the  Gushites, 
151-152 ;  associates  his  son,  Amen- 
emhat  II.,  153 

—  II.  (Sha-khepr-ra),  prosperous 
rei^n  of,  ii.  154 

—  III.  (Sha-kau-ra),  accesidon  of, 
ii.  155;  his  distinguished  repu- 
tation, 155;  subjugates  the  Ethio- 
pians, 155-156,  158 ;  builds  forts 
koommeh  and  Semneh,  156 ;  his 
inscriptions  and  memorials,  157  ; 
the  original  of  Sesostris,  157,  158 

Uta-hor^uten-net,  statue  of,  ii.  497 


VASES,  earthenware,  i.  495-497  ; 
gold,  502-503 ;  for  the  viscera 

of  the  dead,  397, 496 
Veterinary  art,  i.  173 
Victoria  Nile,  i.  10 
—  Nyanza,  i.  9 ;  issue  of  the  Nile 

from,  11 
Vine,  cultivation  of  the,  i.  168-171 
Voatani  (or  Middle  I^gypt),  i.  25  n. 
Vulpanser,  the,  i.  81 
Vultures,  Eg3rptian,  i.  79 ;  belief  in 

the  unisexual  nature  of,  119  ;  the 

type  of  maternity,  338 
Vyse,  Vo\.f  quoted,  on  the  masonry  of 

the  Great   Pyramid,  i.  208  n. ;  on 

the   impression  produced   by  the 

pyramids,  209  ?<. 


WADY-KI^AIJISn,    the    'river 
of  K^ypt '  of  the  Hebrews,  i.  2 
W'adv  llaltH,  memorial  of  Usurtasen 

I.  at,  ii.  loO 
Wady  Magharah,  mines  of,  i.  03,  ii. 


XOl 

48,  54, 76, 98 ;  tablets  and  inscrip- 
tions at,  48,  54,  73, 103, 108, 112, 
145,165 

Wagons  unknown  to  the  Egyptiana, 
il78 

Wall,  the  great,  of  Bameaes  XL,  ii. 
315 

War,  mode  of  conducting,  i.  461- 
462,  464^78  (^Soldiers) 

War-galleys,  Egyptian,  L  470-471 

Warriors,  secession  of  the,  IL  464 

Weaver,  condition  of  the,  i.  488 

Weaving,  i.  486-488 

Wheat,  Egyptian,  varieties  of,  L  59  ; 
mode  of  cultivating,  162 

White  Nile,  i.  14,  18,  23 

Wiedemann,  on  the  secession  of  the 
'  warriors '  of  Psamatik  1.,  ii. 
464  n. ;  on  the  duration  of  the 
siege  of  Ashdod,  468  it. ;  on  the 
relations  of  Psamatik  I.  with  his 
daughter  Nitocris,  471;  quoted, 
on  supposed  Phoenician  conqueeta 
of  Amasis,  493 

Wilkinson,  Sir  Gardner,  on  changes 
in  the  Delta,  i.  30  ;  quoted,  on  the 
uses  of  the  date  palm,  50  n. ;  on 
painted  scidptures,  248  n. ;  on 
the  chase  of  the  crocodile,  646  fi. ; 
noticedf  on  the  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians, 428-429;  on  the  Tarin  Pa- 
pyrus, 509  n. 

Wme,  manufacture  of,  i.  170,  ii.  88  ; 
use  of,  at  table,  i.  550;  ii.  94 

Witchcraft,  belief  in,  ii.  500 

Wolves,  i.  67 

Women,  personal  appearance  of,  i. 
99-100;  immorality  of,  104,  ii. 
362;  not  admitted  to  the  priest- 
hood, i.  441 ;  dignified  8^)cial  con- 
dition of,  552 ;  succession  of,  to 
the  throne,  ii.  31,  112;  punish- 
ment of,  3t<3;  morality  of,  i.  525  ; 
divSvS  of,  r)37-5!^8  ;  dailv  life  of, 
538,  ii.  43, 85-^ 


XKXOPIION,  '(^yrt^p«dia'  of,  its 
unhirttoric  character,  ii.  494  m« 
Xerxes,    K^^yptian     contingent     of, 

BtMve  as  sailors,  i.  450  n. 
Xois,  tho  modern   Kliasit,  ii.    170; 
dynasty  of,  175,  182 
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YAM 

YAM  srPIIy  Hifniilication  of,  ii. 
IMU  n. 
YiS  the,  an  afnuontof  thi?  Nile,  i.  18 
Year,  F4r5T)liaii,  i.  .TOi'-aUi 
Yuttili-Mafk,    iiitfrprvtation    of,    ii.  • 
4J:{  w. 


ZAHAKA^iufmiit,  1.  :U 
/ahi,  country  of  thu,  ii.  23], 

Znhi  (»v  (laru) 

Ziiin,  territory  of,  ii,  101 

Zuituy  or  ZrMiyieh  (Iscum  ?),  i.  10 


Zun,  prolmbly  the  doom  plant,  i.  (K), 

KK) 
Zedekiah  tliought  to  have  furnished 

auxiliaries  to  I^iuatik  IL,ii.  4K{ ; 

concludes  an  allianco  with  Aprieri, 

4S5 
Zerah  or  Zerarli,  not  to  be  identified 

withOsarkon  I.,ii.  424-42*5;  may 

Iw   cr>i!necte<l  with   UMirkou   II., 

420 
Zet  (.Seti  ?),  kinjr,  ii.  42f>  w. 
ZoiliacA,  the,  of  bundunihand  I'ltfueh, 

i.  'Mi  It. 


THE   END. 
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